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CHAPTEE  I. 

The  phrase  'the  Britannic  Isles'  as  old  as  the  second  century  B.c.  —  The  term 
Britannia  first  used  by  Caesar. — The  nanie  Britanni,  its  etymolopy ;  properly 
denoted  the  painted  races,  whether  insular  or  continental ;  at  last  came  to 
denote  exclusively  the  races  living  on  the  island.  * 

The  Triad  relating  to  '  the  three  Pillars  of  Britain/  and  its  historical 
significance ;  the  Triad  relating  to  '  the  three  Peacef  ul  Tribes ' — the  Cymry 
who  came  to  Britain  over  the  German  Ocean,  the  Lloegrwys  who  came  f rom 
Gascony,  and  the  Brython  who  came  from  Armorica.  —  The  terms  Britanni 
and  Britones  to  be  distinguished,  the  former  signifying  the  British  pro- 
vincials  generally,  the  latter  the  third  immigrating  tribe,  the  Brython; 
these  terms  often  confouuded  by  the  classical  writers.  —  Tribal  names  on 
the  continent  compared  with  those  in  Britain.  —  Tribal  names  of  the  con- 
tinental  Cymry  unknowTi.  —  Tribal  names  of  the  Ligures,  Brigantes,  Iconioi, 
Coritani,  Bebryces,  &c.  —  Tribal  names  of  the  Brython,  Parisi,  Mani.  —  The 
Galedin. 

Ancient  names  of  Ireland.  —  Nennius  on  the  primitive  populations  of 
Ireland.  —  Attempted  explanation.  —  Confusion  of  Scots  and  Scyths. 

The  Picti  mentioned  by  Eumenius,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Claudian, 
and  by  Vegetius.  —  Suggested  etymology,  and  meaning  of  freebooters. 
—  Other  notices  of  Picts. 

[The  following  chapter  is  little  more  than  a  collection  of  fragments,  some 
of  which  were  intended  as  commentaries  on  parts  of  the  Welsh  Triads.  It 
has  not  been  thought  necessaiy  to  print  those  parts  of  the  Triads  which 
Dr.  Guest  did  not  translate,  and  which  seem  to  have  been  written  out  by  him 
for  mere  pm-pose  of  reference.] 

'  The  Britannic  Isles '  is  the  oldest  name  we  find  given 
to  these  islands  in  the  classical  writers.  XJnder  this  title 
Polybius  (3.  57)  refers  to  them  in  connexion  with  the  tin- 
trade,  and  the  well-known  work  on  the  Kosmos  (c.  3)  men- 
tions  '  The  Britannic  islands,  Albion  and  lerne.'  The  history 
of  Polybius  was  written  about  the  year  150  B.C.,  and  the 
work  on  the  Kosmos  is  generally  attributed  to  Aristotle, 
an  attribution  which,  if  con-ect,  would  carry  back  the 
antiquity  of  the  phrase  some  two  centuries  earlier.  But 
in  truth  neither  the  authorship  nor  the  age  of  this  last- 
named  work  has  been  satisfactorily  settled,  and  therefore 
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we  cannot  assert  that  the  phrase,  '  The  Britannic  Islands/ 
came  into  use  before  the  second  century  B.c.  The  nama 
Britannia  first  occurs  in  the  works  of  Caesar,  and  was  not 
improbably  invented  by  him.  Catullus,  in  the  celebrated 
Carmen  29,  uses  the  plural  form  '  Britanniae,'  a  phrase 
which  in  his  time  must  have  been  equivalent  to  the  older 
term, '  The  Britannic  Isles,'  though  it  afterwards  bore  a  very 
difFerent  meaning. 

Many  are  the  speculations  which  have  been  started  as 
to  the  etymology  of  the  word  'Britannia,'  and  among  the 
later  ones  have  been  some  of  the  most  extraordinary^. 
Yet  surely  it  is  not  one  of  those  philological  difficulties 
which  we  need  despair  of  solving.  Few  persons  will 
question  that  the  name  Britannia  is  connected  with  the 
name  Britanni,  in  the  same  way  as  Germania,  Gallia, 
Graecia,  &c.  with  Germani,  Galli,  Graeci,  &c.,  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  Britanni  was  originally 
nothina;  more  than  the  Latinized  form  of  the  Welsh  word 
Brython,  a  name  which  we  find  given  in  the  Triads  to  one 
of  the  three  tribes  who  fii-st  colonized  Britain.  Now  the 
Welsh  ending  on  is  used  not  only  to  form  plurals,  but  also 
derivatives;  thus  from  had,  generous,  came  haelion,  the 
generous  ones;  from  ma,  a  place,  maon,  the  people,  the 
multitude;  from  givyll,  darkness,  gunjllon,  ghosts;  from 
gwydd,  that  which  is  withered,(7tt'?/tMo»,  mites;  from  llaith, 
soft,  moist,  llaithon,  soft  roe;  from  givyn,  white,  givynon, 
dry  sticks,  &c. ;  and  by  the  same  analogy  from  the  Welsh 
brith  and  Irish  brit,  particoloured,  may  have  come  Brython, 
which  on  this  hypothesis  would  signify  the  painted  men. 
Camden,  notwithstanding  his  faulty  speculations  in  this 
matter,  considered  the  first  element  of  the  word  Britannia 
to  be  this  Welsh  word  brith,  and  Legonidec,  our  first 
authority  in  Breton  philology,  considered  the  Breton  word 

1  The  latest  I  have  seen  is  in  Mr.  Isaae  Taylor's  '  Words,'  p.  60.  He  suggests 
that  the  clcments  of  the  word  'Britannia'  may  be  the  Basque  eta»,  'which  is 
used  to  signify  a  district  or  country,'  and  the  Breton  word  bro  a  couutry.  How 
thesc  words  canic  to  be  compounded,  or  what  was  the  significance  of  the  com- 
puund  we  are  not  told. 
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Breizad,  a  Breton,  to  be  derived  from  hriz}  particoloured. 
As  far  then  as  philology  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be 
no  objection  to  our  assuming  Brython,  and  therefore  also 
Britanni,  to  signify  the  painted  men.  How  this  Celtic 
name  first  came  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
is  a  question,  the  proper  answer  to  which  lies  deeper  than 
is  generally  supposed. 

There  is  a  'mythus'  relating  to  the  ancient  Celts  which 
has  not  met  with  the  attention  it  deserves.  More  than  one 
edition  of  it  has  come  down  to  us.  According  to  Diodorus 
(5.  24)  a  certain  great  man  who  held  sway  in  Keltike  had 
a  daughter  famed  for  her  strength  and  beauty.  In  her 
pride  she  thought  no  one  worthy  of  her  till  she  saw  Hera- 
kles  as  he  was  building  Alesia.  With  him  she  fell  in  love, 
and  had  by  him  a  son  named  Galates.  This  son  grew  up, 
conquered  many  nations,  and  called  his  subjects  Galatai, 
and  their  country  Galatia.  According  to  Parthenius 
(Erotica,  c.  30),  Herakles,  as  he  was  passing  through  the 
country  of  the  Keltoi,  visited  Bretannos,  who  had  a 
dauorhter  named  Keltine.^  This  daughter  fell  in  love  with 
Herakles,  and  had  by  him  a  son  named  Keltos,  from  whom 
the  Keltoi  received  their  name. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  translate  this  mythus  into  history, 
The  Brython  or  painted  men  became  acquainted  with  the 
Tyrian  Herakles,  or  in  other  words  with  the  Phoenician 
traders,  and  under  the  influence  of  Phoenician  civilization 
lost  much  of  their  former  barbarism.  Among  other  bar- 
barous  customs  which  they  relinquished  was  that  of  paint- 
ing  themselves ;  and  it  was  with  a  people  thus  partially 
civiHzed  that  the  Greeks  came  into  contact  when  they 
landed  on  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  built  Marseilles. 

This  interpretation  agrees  with  legends  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  Greek  history.  We  are  told  (Diod. 
4.  19)  that  when  Herakles   came   into   Keltike  with  his 

'  The  assibilatioii  of  the  dental  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Bretou 
dialect. 

*  Query  Keltike. 
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forces  he  was  joined  by  many  of  the  inhabitants,  put  an 
end  to  their  cruel  and  ferocious  customs,  and  built  Alesia. 
As  many  barbarians  were  mixed  with  the  citizens,  Alesia 
gradually  became  barbarized,  but  it  was  still  looked  upon 
as  the  metropolis  of  Keltike,  and  was  never  conquered  till 
the  final  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Caesar.  The  Keltoi  round 
Marseilles,  though  the  Greeks  looked  upon  them  as  bar- 
barians,  must  have  already  felt  the  influence  of  this 
Phoenician  colony  long  before  the  Greeks  settled  among 
them.  But  in  the  remoter  districts  there  were  doubtless 
tribes  who,  for  centuries  after  that  event,  exhibited  all 
their  original  rudeness.  Even  as  late  as  the  first  century 
there  were,  according  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  4.  31),  'Britanni' 
— i.e.  painted  men — living  on  the  coast  immediately  north 
of  the  Somme.  The  sands,  heaths,  and  forests  of  this 
dolorous  region  were  well  suited  to  be  a  refuge  for  Celtic 
barbarism;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  was  not  the 
only  one  on  the  German  Ocean.  Pliny  tells  us  (H.  N.  25. 6) 
that  when  Germanicus  was  encamped  on  the  coasts  beyond 
the  Rhine,  his  troops  suffered  from  a  certain  complaint, 
probably  scurvy,  and  were  cured  by  the  use  of  a  herb, 
which  the  Frisii  pointed  out  to  them,  and  which  was  called 
the  Britannic  herb.  Pliny  marvels  how  the  name  origi- 
nated,  and  his  editors  have  been  equally  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  it.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  plant  was 
a  species  of  scurvy-grass  which  grows  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  is  a  well-known  anti-scorbutic.  If  we  suppose  that 
the  Frisii  first  heard  of  this  specific  from  the  Brython, 
remains  of  whom  still  lingered  in  their  neighbourhood,  we 
see  at  once  the  reason  why  they  called  it  '  the  Britannic 
herb.'  The  name  of  these  Brython  seems  to  have  haunted 
the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean  even  down  to  modern 
times.  Lipsius,  in  a  note  to  Tacitus'  Annals  (i.  ^^}^),  speaks 
of  a  marshy  tract  on  the  Ems  called  '  Bretansche  Heyde ' ; 
and  the  names  of  '  Brittenburg '  and  '  Het  huys  te  Britten,' 
given  to  certain  ruins'  near  Catwyk,  at  the  old  mouth  of 

'  Cluverli,  Germ.  Aut.  2.  36,  p.  175. 
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the  Rhine,  may  be  best  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  ancient  Brython  were  once  settled  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. 

This  location  of  the  Brython  on  the  coasts  of  Germany 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  Dionysius  Periegetes  (v.  280). 
In  describing  the  boundaries  of  Europe  that  writer  tells 
us: — 

pka  Tipjxa  Kix'n'^^0.1-  ^vpaiinirjs. 

Irjs    TJTOt    TTVfl6.TTJV    jx\v    VTTO    jKoJXiya    ViflOVTai, 

'A^xou  aTTjXdcuv,  fii^yaBv (jLOjv  tOvos  'iPrjpojv, 
MrJKos  Itt'  ■^ireipoto  TeTpaixfifvov,  ^X'  Popeiov 
'ClKeavov  KexvTat  ipvxpos  p6os'    evOa  BpeTavol, 
AevKO.  Te  (pv\a  vejxovTai  dpeifj.avecov  Tepfiavwv. 

Easily  will  you  find  the  bouiidaries  of  Europe, 
Towards  whose  farthest  projection  dwells 
Nigh  to  the  Columns  the  race  of  the  magnanimous  Iberes, 
In  length  of  district  tui-ned  to  the  mainland,  where  the  cold  stream 
Of  the  Northern  Ocean  is  poured  forth,  where  the  Bretanoi 
And  the  fair-coloured  races  of  the  warlike  Germans  dwell. 

We  have  here  no  allusion  to  any  island,  and  the  prob- 
able  inference  is  that  Dionysius  supposed  the  'Bretanoi' 
to  dwell  on  the  mainland  with  the  Germanoi.  Such  was 
the  construction  Eustathius  put  on  the  passage.  That 
able  commentator  notices  the  spelKng  of  the  name  Bret- 
annoi  with  a  single  instead  of  a  double  t}  and  observes  that 
Dionysius  in  other  cases  drops  a  letter  in  order  to  make 
good  his  metre.  He  then  proceeds,  '  The  British  islands 
{l3peTTavibes  vrj(roL)  lying  opposife,  and  of  which  we  shall 
speak  hereafter,  are  named  after  these  Brettanoi.' 

The  work  of  Dionysius  was  twice  paraphrased,  first  by 
Rufus  Festus  Avienus,  and  afterwards  by  Priscian.  The 
passage  referred  to  was  rendered  respectively  by  these 
authors  as  follows  : — 

'  velut  obvia  habebis 
Caetera  terrarum;   tellus  Europa  columnis 
Prosuma  magnanimos  alit  aequo  caespite  Iberos. 

'  The  spelling  pf  the  word  Britannia  with  one  or  two  t's  was  a  few  years 
back  a  subject  of  warm  discussion  with  reference  to  the  legend  proposed  for 
the  new  coinage,  viz.  Britanniar.  Rex.  It  was  ultimately  decided  against  tbe 
opinion  of  Eustathius. 
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Hi  super  Oceani  boroalis  frigida  tangunt 
Aequora,  et  excursu  diffusi  latius  agri 
Arva  tenent  duris  nimiiim  vicina  Britannis 
Flavaque  caesariem  Germania  porrigit  oram/  &c. 

Avienus,  Descript.  Orb.  4.  14. 

'  Sic  Europa  tibi  facili  dignoscitur  arte 
Ad  cujus  summum,  prope  metas  Herculis  alti 
Magnanimae  gentes  dederat  queis  nomen  Iberus, 
Ad  spatium  multum  terrarum  rura  colentes, 
Oceanum  boreo  contingunt  frigore  duinim; 
Scrutanturque  decus  pulchrum  sapientibus  auri. 
Quos  tamen  haud  maculat  praesens  nec  dejicit  absens, 
Qua  sunt  Germani  bellaces  atque  Britanni/  &c. 

Priscian,  267. 

Gamden  supposed,  but  surely  without  sufficient  reason, 
that  Avienus  differed  from  Eustathius  in  the  eonstruction 
he  put  upon  the  language  of  Dionysius,  We  must  not 
suppose  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Romans  was  on 
a  level  with  our  own.  A  Roman  map  was  a  ludicrous 
caricature,  and  carried  the  outline  of  a  country  through 
every  variety  of  distortion.  According  to  the  views  of 
Avienus,  the  'British  gales'  may  have  blown  from  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Channel  as  readily  as  from  the 
western,  from  the  continental  Brython  as  readily  as  from 
the  insular,  Even  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  though  [s.  v. 
Brettia)  he  quotes  Dionysius  as  an  authority  for  writing 
Brettanoi,  the  '  ethnic '  name  of  the  insular  Briton,  with 
a  single  t,  is  not  necessarily  at  issue  with  Eustatliius ;  for 
all  are  agreed  that  the  continental  and  the  insular  Britons 
had  a  common  name.  It  is  obvious  that  Eustathius  must 
have  had  Stephanus  before  him,  when  he  wrote  his  com- 
ment,  yet  he  unhesitatingly  places  the  island  over  against 
the  Bretanoi  of  Dionysius. 

The  line  of  country  we  have  supposed  the  continental 
Brython  to  dwell  in  is  the  same  in  which  we  previously 
located  the  Cimbri  (vide  vol,  i.  p.  41),  and  I  think  we  may 
infer  that  Bretanni  and  Cimbri  were  merely  different 
names  for  the  same  people.  Other  considerations  point  to 
this  conclusion. 
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In  the  strange  verses  whieh  Virgil  wrote  against  the 
historian,  T.  Annius  Cimber,  and  which  Quinctilian  has 
preserved  (8.  3.  28),  the  poet  calls  the  object  of  his  satire 
'  the  British  Thucydides.'  We  may  infer  from  Ciceros 
sarcasm,  alluded  to  by  Quinctilian,  and  from  the  com- 
mentary  of  Ausonius  (Grammatico-mastix,  Idyll.  12),  that 
Cimber  was  by  descent  a  German  Celt ;  and  he  may  indeed 
have  derived  his  name  of  Cimber  from  this  circumstance. 
There  is  no  good  reason  that  I  know  of  why  Virgil  should 
give  him  the  title  of  '  Thucydides .  Britannus,'  unless  he 
intended  to  play  upon  the  name  of  Cimber,  and  considered 
it  to  be  a  mere  synonym  of  the  name  Britannus. 

There  are  certainly  grounds  for  the  belief  that  down  to 
the  close  of  *the  second  century  b.c.  there  was  a  continuous 
line  of  Cimbric  settlement  on  the  coasts  of  the  German 
Ocean  from  Jutland  to  the  Rhine,  if  not  to  the  Somme ; 
and  moreover  that  these  Cimbri  were  known  to  the  more 
civilized  Gauls  as  the  Brython,  or  painted  men.  After  tlie 
great  body  of  the  Cimbri  invaded  the  Empire  in  the  year 
113  B.C.,  the  principal  seat  of  this  people  appears  to  have 
been  Jutland,  but  they  were  found  in  scattered  bodies 
further  south,  and  as  late  as  Pliny's  time  some  of  them 
were  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Somme. 

■5f  -Jf  *  -K-  -5«-  * 

[Here  Dr.  Guest  intended  to  insert  his  observations  on 
'  A  Triad  the  most  ancient  form  of  Celtic  record ;  the  several 
collections  of  Welsh  Triads  now  extant ;  how  far  useful 
for  the  purposes  of  History.'  The  next  extant  fragment 
of  the  chapter  is  a  copy  and  translation  of  the  following 
Triad ;  the  original  Welsh  is  here  omitted.] 

'Three  pillars  of  the  tribe  of  Ynys  Prydain— first,  Hu 
Gadarn,  who  came  with  the  tribe  of  the  Cymry  first  to 
Ynys  Prydain,  and  from  the  land  of  summer,  which  is  called 
Deffrobani,  they  came,  to  wit  where  is  Constinoblys,  and 
over  the  Mor  Tawcli  they  came  unto  Ynj^s  Prydain  and 
Llydaw,  where  they  have  settled.    Secondly,  Prydain,  son  of 
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Aedd  Mawr,  who  first  established  a  body  politic  and  a 
sovei-eignty  in  Ynys  Prydain,  and  earlier  than  this  was 
there  no  justice  save  what  was  done  from  good  feeling,  nor 
law  save  that  of  the  strongest.  Thirdly,  Dyfnwal  Moelmud, 
and  he  first  made  arrangements  as  to  the  processes  and 
laws  and  customs  and  privileges  of  the  country  and  tribe, 
and  on  account  of  these  things  were  they  called  the  three 
pillars  of  the  tribe  of  the  Cymry. 

'  Three  honest  tribes  of  Ynys  Prydain.  First  was  the  race 
of  the  Cymry,  who  came  with  Hu  Gadarn  to  Ynys  Prydain ; 
truly  he  would  not  get  country  and  lands  by  fighting  and 
pursuit  but  by  justice  and  in  quietness.  Secondly  was  the 
stock  of  the  Lloegrwys,  who  came  from  the  land  of  Gwas- 
wyn,  and  they  were  descended  from  the  original  tribe  of 
the  Cymry.  Thirdly  were  the  Brython,  and  from  the  land 
of  Llydaw  they  came  with  their  descent  from  the  primary 
stock  of  the  Cymry,  and  the  three  peace-tribes  are  they 
called  from  coming,  the  one  with  the  consent  of  the  other, 
in  peace  and  quietness,  and  these  three  tribes  were  from 
the  primitive  race  of  the  Cymry  with  a  common  speech 
mutually  intelligible  to  the  three  tribes^.' 

Ynys  Prydain,  or  the  isle  of  Prydain,  is  one  of  the  Welsh 
names  of  Eritain,  and  it  was  so  called,  we  are  told  in 
another  of  the  Triads,  from  Prydain,  son  of  Aedd  Mawr. 
Deffrobani  is  the  classical  Taprobane  or  Ceylon,  which  in 
medieval  geography  was  considered  the  extreme  eastern, 
as  Britain  was  considered  the  extreme  western  limit  of  the 
world.  In  the  opinion  of  him  who  wrote,  or  perhaps  we 
should  say  of  one  who  transcribed  the  triad,  Deffrobani 
lay  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constautinople ! 
The  Mor  Tawch,  or  hazy  sea,  is  the  Welsh  name  for  fche 
German  Ocean,  Gwaswyn  is  Gascony  and  Llydaw  Brittany. 
Lloegrwys  means  the  men  of  Lloegyr — a  name  which  the 

*  Y  trioedd  cunlynol  a  gyinmervvyd  allan  o  lyfr  ysgrifeniedig  y  diweddar 
Barcbedig  Mr.  liirhards  o  Lanegwad  yn  Ystrad  Tywi,  a  fu  yni  menthyg 
gyda  'r  Parcliedig  Mr.  T.  Walters  o  Landocha  ym  Morganwg  gennyf  fi 
lolo  Morj^iinwg.    Myvyriau  Archaeology,  2.  57. 
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Welsh  still  give  to  the  southern  part  of  Britain.  After  thus 
much  of  preface  we  shall  be  the  better  prepared  to  enter 
upon  an  explanation  of  these  Triads. 

Dyfnwal  Moelmud  appears  to  be  the  Welsh  prince  who 
in  the  sixth  century  organized  the  kingdom  ^  which  under 
the  name  of  Domnonia  so  long  maintained  itself  in  the  west 
of  Britain.  A  code  of  laws  purporting  to  be  that  promul- 
gated  by  Dyfnwal  Moelmud  is  still  extant,  and  has  been 
more  than  once  published.  Prydain  seems  to  be  the 
eponym  of  Roman  Britain,  and  to  symbolize  the  reign  of 
law  and  order  which  characterized  the  Roman  government 
of  the  island.  The  Welsh  change  an  initial  h  into  p,  as  the 
prains,  p/ess,  petter,  &c.  of  Shakespears  '  Sir  Hugh'  suffi- 
ciently  testify ;  and  according  to  this  law  of  letter-change 
Prydain  would  be  the  Welsh  corruption  of  Britain.  Stephanus 
Byzantinus  tells  us  (v.  Brettia)-  that  some  call  the  British 
islands  '  the  Pretanid  islands,  as  Markianos  and  Ptolemaios.' 
This  is  a  mistake  so  far  as  regards  Ptolemy,  at  least  if  we 
may  trust  the  received  text,  but  in  the  Periplus  of  Marcian 
(2.  41.  &c.),  written  in  the  third  century,  we  have  the  ex- 
pressions  '  the  Pretanik  islands '  and  '  the  Prettanik  Ocean.' 
Marcian's  work  was  a  coast-survey,  and  he  probably  adopted 
the  names  he  found  actually  in  use  among  the  people  he 
visited.  We  can  thus  account  for  the  origin  of  the  mythical 
Prydain,  though  we  may  still  be  unable  to  explain  how  lie 
came  to  be  fathered  as  a  son  upon  Aedd  Mawr,  i.  e.  Aedd 
the  Great.  Hu  Gadarn,  or  Hu  the  mighty,  the  mysterious 
being  who  first  brought  the  Cymry  to  Britain,  plays  a  great 
part  in  Bardic  tlieology.  He  has  all  the  attributes  of  deity 
assigned  to  him,  and  by  some  has  been  identified  with  tlie 
Hesus  or  Gaulish  God,  whose  name  appears  on  the  ancient 
altar  found  on  the  site  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris. 

We  must  not  suppose  there  ever  were  the  three  peaceful 
settlements  here  commemorated.     The  author  of  the  Triad 

*  See  below,  pp.  252,  257. 

^  Steplianus  Byz.  also  bas  tbe  entry  Pretanike.  '  Tbc  inbabitants  are  called 
Pretanoi.' 
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had  no  doubt  heard  of  these  early  colonizations,  and,  as  no 
records  of  the  wars  which  followed  them  had  reached  him, 
he  gave  them  the  character  they  bear  in  the  Triad.  That 
events  followed  each  other  in  these,  much  as  in  other  cases 
of  the  same  kind  that  history  has  handed  down  to  us,  is 
clear  from  the  localities  in  which  we  find  the  several  colon- 
izing  races  settled.  The  name  of  Cymry  is  unknown  to  the 
Breton  language,  and  is  only  known  to  the  Cornish  as 
indicating  the  race  of  our  modern  Welshmen.  It  is  however 
the  cherished  appellative  of  this  latter  people,  and  must 
also  have  been  borne  by  the  tribe  occupying  the  district 
known  to  our  ancestors  as  Cumhra  land,  i.  e.  thelandof  the 
Cumbras  ^ — in  other  words,  the  district  reaching  from  the 
Lake  country  to  Clydesdale.  As  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes,  the  name  of  Cymry  was  never  used  as  a  national 
appellative  by  any  other  tribe  inhabiting  the  British  islands. 
Here  then  we  find  the  descendants  of  the  earliest  colonists 
occupying  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  west  of  the 
island,  the  very  places  in  short  where  we  might  expect  to 
find  them,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  driven  from 
the  more  fertile  districts  by  the  later  immigrants. 

The  second  of  the  immigrating  tribes  were  tlie  men  of 
Lloegyr,  and  they  came  from  the  country  which  in  the 
middle  ages  was  called  Gascony,  a  district,  as  we  have  seen 
(vol.  i.  pp.  72-74),  once  occupied  by  the  Ligures.  I  believe 
Lloegyr  to  have  been  the  original  name  of  the  people,  and 
to  have  been  brought  with  them  when  they  passed  over 
from  Gascony  to  Britain.  As  in  hundreds  of  other  cases, 
the  name  of  the  people  was  by  degrees  appropriated  to  the 
country,  and  the  name  of  Lloegyr-wys  or  men  of  Lloegyr 
was,  at  a  subsequent  period,  invented  to  designate  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  country  which  the  Ligures  liad  colonized. 

The  third  colonizing  tribe,  the  Brython,  are  said  to  have 
come  from  Llydaw  or  Brittany.  Llydaw,  like  Armorica, 
significd   the    sea-board    or   maritime    district,   and,   like 

'  Cumbras  is  the  nominativc  of  tbe  genitive  Cumbra.  Kemble's  Codex 
Dipl.  3.  59. 
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Armorica,  it  may  at  one  time  have  been  used  to  denote  a 
larger  district  than  it  does  in  modern  usage.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  more  civilized  tribes  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  gave  the  name  of  Brython  or  Britannoi  to 
their  ruder  countrymen  who  retained  the  barbarous  custom 
of  painting  themselves.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  there  re- 
mained  in  Gaul  only  one  small  tribe  of  Britanni,  who  lived 
north  of  the  Somme.  But  a  few  centuries  earlier  the  whole 
north-west  of  Gaul  was  probably  occupied  by  tribes  of 
Brython,  and  it  must  have  been  the  Brytlion  spread  over 
this  wider  area  that  are  referred  to  in  the  Triad. 

According  to  Strabo  (4.  6.  2)  there  were  four  passages 
from  Gaul  to  Britain  —  from  the  mouths  of  the  Garonne, 
the  Loii-e,  the  Seine,  and  the  Ehine.  The  Garonne  is  the 
natural  outlet  of  Gascony,  and  from  it  we  may  presume  the 
Lloegyrwys  came  to  Britain.  The  district  of  the  Rhine  was, 
at  least  during  the  historical  period,  occupied  by  the  Belgae. 
The  Brython,  who  were  probably  driven  from  their  native 
seats  by  this  latter  people,  may  have  passed  over  to  Britain 
from  the  Seine  and  the  Loii-e,  and  in  such  case  they  would 
naturally  be  represented  as  coming  from  Llydaw. 

'EffcreTaf  \v  BpvTeaa t  Kai   kv  TaWoi.s  iro\vxpvaois 
'ClKfavos  KeXaSuii'  TT\r]povfj.fvoi  aif^aTi  ttoW^.^ 

Sibylline  Oracle,  M.  H.  B.,  p.  xciv.  2nd  century  (?). 

That  the  Brython  came  originally  from  Llydaw  was 
certainly  a  subject  of  very  ancient  belief  among  the  Celtic 
populations  of  Britain,  for  Bede  must  have  had  Welsh 
authority  for  the  statement,  that  the  people  who  inhabited 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  gave  name  to  Britain, 
'came  as  it  is  said  from  Armorica'  (H.  E.  i.  1).  As  in  the 
time  of  Bede  the  Britons  had  for  two  centuries  and  more 
been  immigrants  to  instead  of  emigrants  from  Armorica, 
this  statement  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  was  in  all  prob- 
ability  founded  on  some  early  edition  of  the  very  Triad  we 
are  now  considering.     How  the  Brython  came  to  give  a 

•  Procopius  alludes  to  the  Sibyl.  M.  H.  B.  Ixxxiii.  Brittia  (v.  Procopius), 
M.  H.  B.  Ixxxiv. 
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name  to  Britain  is  a  question  that  has  been  already  touched 
upon,  but  its  importance  is  so  great  in  an  inquiry  like  the 
present.  that  it  may  well  justify  a  more  particular  investi- 
gation  of  the  subject. 

The  name  Brython  or  Brettanoi  (to  give  it  its  Greek 
dress)  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Greeks  of  Marseillea 
to  denote  all  the  Celtic  tribes  that  painted  themselves, 
whether  living  on  the  Continent  or  in  the  islands,  but  to 
have  been  accepted  as  a  national  appellative  by  the  con- 
tinental  Brython  only.  This  latter  people  had  become 
familiarized  with  the  term  owing  to  their  intercourse  with 
their  more  civilized  neighbours,  and,  when  driven  from  their 
native  seats  by  the  Belgae,  carried  it  with  them  into  the 
islands.  The  three  early  colonizing  races  were  accordingly 
known  as  the  Cymry,  the  Lloegyrwys,  and  the  Brython. 
In  the  time  of  Caesar  few  tribes  that  painted  themselves 
were  to  be  found  in  Gaul,  and  the  name  Britannoi  was 
rarely  used  except  to  denote  the  islanders,  and  by  degrees 
came  to  be  exclusively  applied  to  them.  The  Bomans 
appear  to  have  invented  the  word  Brittones  after  the  con- 
quest,  as  a  name  for  the  insular  tribe  which  they  found 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Brython.  As  however  con- 
flicting  opinions  are  held  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  well 
to  examine  it  with  some  care. 

Continental  scholars  distinguish  between  the  Britanni 
and  the  Brittones,  and  generally  represent  the  latter  as  a 
continental  people.  They  are  not  however  of  one  mind  as 
to  the  district  in  which  this  people  dwelt.  Masdeu^  fixes 
them  in  Gallaecia,  but  other  writers  locate  them  in  modern 
Brittany.  There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that 
Brittones  ever  existed  in  Gallaecia,  and  just  as  little  to  show 
that  they  existed  in  Brittany  save  as  a  part  of  the  early 
Brython,  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  or  as  fugitives 
who  fled  from  Britain  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.^ 

'  Opusc.  p.  204,  quotcd  by  Orclli,  Inscr.  i.  193. 

''■  Ilorslcy  scems  to  have  becn  in  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  thc  Bnttones. 
Br.  Rom.  80. 
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These  mistakes  were  not  altogether  without  excuse. 
The  terms  Britanni  and  Brittones  are  certainly  distin- 
guished  in  inscriptions.  We  may  hesitate  in  recognizing 
a  distinction  in  the  case  where  Orelli  seems  disposed  to 
find  one  (Inscr.  No.  804),  but  in  the  decree  of  Domitian, 
which  appears  in  the  supplementary  volume  (No.  5430), 
the  distinction  is  patent.  By  this  decree  Domitian  con- 
ferred  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  on  certain  military 
corps,  and  in  the  list  of  tlie  corps  thus  honoured  occurs 
'the  first  Britannic  miliary  cohort,'  and  afterwards  'the 
first  miliary  cohort  of  the  Brittones.'  It  is  probable  that 
the  Britanni  who  formed  the  first  of  these  cohorts  were 
levied  from  the  general  body  of  the  British  provincials,  and 
that  the  Brittones  who  formed  the  second  were  part  of  the 
third  immigrating  tribe,  the  Brython.  How  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  Romans  recruited  so  largely  as  they  appear 
to  have  done  from  this  particular  section  of  the  British 
population,  we  shall  inquire  hereafter. 

As  all  the  Brittones  were  also  Britanni,  we  can  under- 
stand  how  easily  those  who  were  strangers  to  the  country 
might  confound  the  terms,  and  suppose  that  all  the  Brit- 
anni  were  also  Brittones.  That  the  classical  writers  some- 
times  made  this  blunder  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  reasonable 
doubt. 

'  Qua  nec  terribiles  Cimbri  nec  Britones  unquam 
Sauromataeve  truces  aut  immanes  Agatbyrsi, 
Hac  saevit  rabie  imbelle  et  inutile  vulgus.' — Juv.  15.  124. 

'  Quam  veteres  braccae  Britonis  pauperis/  &c. — Mart.  11.  21. 

'  Silvius  hic  Bonus  est — quis  Silvius  ?    iste  Britannus. 
Aut  Brito  bic  non  est  Silvius,  aut  malus  est.' — Aus.  iio. 

Forcelhni  admits,  though  with  hesitation,  that  in  the 
last  example  Brito  meant  an  inhabitant  of  Britain,  but 
he  relegates  to  the  continent  both  the  Britones  of  Juvenal 
and  the  Brito  of  Martial.  It  is  clear  from  the  context  that 
the  Britones  of  Juvenal  were  formidable  enemies  to  the 
Romans,  and  we  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  had 
about  that  time  given  no  small  trouble  to  their  masters 
under  the  conduct  of  Arviragus  (Juv.  4.  137).     What  tribes 
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were  there  in  Armorica  to  whom  language  such  as  Juvenal 
here  uses  was  applicable?  If  MartiaVs  Brito  was  a  native 
of  the  Continent,  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  Britanni 
who,  according  to  Pliny,  were  still  to  be  found  north  of  the 
Somme,  but  in  all  probability  he  also  was  an  islander. 
In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  there  were  no  doubt 
Britanni  on  the  Continent,  but  they  were  just  as  certainly 
fugitives  from  Britain.  The  Italian  lexicographer  mistook 
the  real  nature  of  the  difficulty  before  him.  In  the  cases 
cited  the  writers  used  the  specific  for  the  generic  name, 
and  confounded  a  particular  tribe  with  the  general  popu- 
lation  of  the  island. 

Let  us  now  see  if  we  can  trace  any  connexion  between 
the  tribal  names  of  the  early  British  colonists,  and  those  of 
the  kindi-ed  races  on  the  continent.  As  the  tribal  names  of 
the  continental  Cymry  are  unknown,  we  can  trace  no  such 
connexion  as  regards  the  first  of  the  immigrating  races. 
As  regards  the  Lloegyrwys  the  case  is  different.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  the  British  tribes  were  the  Brigantes. 
They  occupied  our  modern  Yorkshire,  and  are  said  to  have 
reached  from  sea  to  sea  (Ptol.  2.  3.  16).  The  latter  element 
of  the  word  Brig-antes  is  a  common  ending  of  Celtic  names, 
as  in  Jug-antes.  Trinob-antes,  &c. ;  and  as  the  Irish  hriog- 
ach  means  hilly,  and  ach  is  the  common  adjectival  ending, 
we  may  infer  that  the  first  element  meant  a  hill.  The 
Welsh  brig  now  means  top,  or  summit ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  it  once  meant  a  height.  An  Anglesey  poet  of  the 
fifteenth  centnry,  Lewis  (Glyn  Cothi),  warmed  into  enthu- 
siasm  by  the  thought  of  his  patrons  hospitality  exclaims — 

'  Gorddu  yw  brig  Iwerddon 
Gan  fwg  cegman  o  Fon.' 
'  Black  is  the  brig  of  Iwcrddon  (Ireland), 
With  smoke  from  the  kitchens  of  Mon  (Anglesey).' 

where  brir/  must  mean  the  hills  or  clifis  of  Ireland.  I  think 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that  Brigantes  originally  meant 
hillsmen.  There  are  several  localities  on  the  continent 
named  Brigantium :  one  on  the  Lacus  Brigantinus,  in  the 
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district  of  the  Brigantii,  a  Vindelician  tribe,  and  wbich  is 
now  called  Brienz ;  a  second,  now  Brian^on,  on  tbe  western 
side  of  tbe  Cottian  Alps,  in  a  district  wbere  seem  to  have 
lived  the  Brigiani,  noticed  in  an  old  monument  described 
by  Pliny  (3.  24).  Tbis  name  of  Brigiani  may  possibly  bave 
given  rise  to  tbe  mj^tbical  Bergion,  who,  as  Mela  tells  us, 
fougbt  witb  Hercules  (see  below,  p.  18).  A  place  called 
Mansio  BjTigantum  occurs  also  in  tbe  Jerusalem  Itinerary, 
and  must  have  been  in  tbe  same  neighbourhood.  We  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  a  people  called  Brigiani,  or  Byi-i- 
gantes,  inbabited  the  slopes  of  tbe  Cottian  Alps,  and  gave 
name  to  Brigantium.  Tbere  was  a  third  Brigantium  on  tbe 
north-west  coast  of  Spain,  probably  near  tbe  place  where 
Corunna  now  stands.  But  the  cbaracter  of  the  country  round 
the  Spanisb  Brigantium  was  not  in  an  especial  manner 
mountainous.  nor  were  the  districts  inhabited  by  tbe  Bri- 
gantes  either  in  Ireland  or  in  Britain ;  and,  as  tbe  names  are 
tbus  without  local  significance,  we  may  infer  tbat  they  were 
introduced  by  an  immigrant  people.  If  we  suppose  this 
people  to  bave  come  from  the  Alpine  district  we  last 
referred  to,  tbey  must  bave  passed  along  the  valley  of  the 
Garonne  in  tbeir  journey  westward.  This  would  bring 
tbem  to  the  neigbbourbood  of  Carantonus,  tbe  modern 
Cbarente,  a  district  wbich  may  have  furnisbed  the  Coriondi, 
wbo  seem  to  bave  accompanied  the  Brigantes  to  Ireland. 

As  the  Brigantes  and  the  Coritani  bordered  on  eacb 
otber  in  Britain,  and  the  Brigantes  and  the  Coriondi 
bordered  on  each  otber  in  Ireland,  Sir  James  Ware  con- 
jectured  that  the  Coritani  were  the  same  race  as  tbe 
Coriondi,  and  perhaps  rightly,  as  ia  ancient  Celtic  nd  not 
unfrequently  represented  a  dental,  and  tberefore  the  names 
Coriond-i  and  Corit-ani  may  be  eonnected.  As  the  Iceni 
were  only  separated  from  tbe  Brigantes  by  tbe  Coritani, 
and  as  Strabo's  Iconioi^  (4.  1. 11,  p.  185)  are  generally  placed 

*  Strabo  (4.  i.  11)  makes  the  Salyes  dwrll  to  tlie  Druentia,  thence  to  the 
Isara  the  Cavares,  and  above  the  Cavares  the  Vocontii  and  the  Tricorii  and 
the  Iconii  and  the  MeduUi. 
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by  geographers  near  Brigantium  (Briangon),  and  the  Uceni, 
whose  name  is  apparently  a  mere  variation  of  Iconioi,  are 
in  an  existing  monument  coupled  with  the  Brigiani,  who 
probably  gave  a  name  to  Brigantium,  we  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  draw  a  similar  inference,  and  to  consider  Strabo's 
Iconii^  as  the  mother  race  of  our  own  Iceni,  whose  name, 
by  the  bye,  is  found  sometimes  written  Iciani. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  a  connexion  be- 
tween  the  Brigantes,  Coritani,  and  Iceni  of  the  British  isles, 
and  certain  continental  races  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
were  of  Ligurian  origin.  I  shall  make  no  apology  for 
pushing  these  enquiries  fui-ther.  The  subject  is  one  of  great 
importance,  and  we  may  well  value  every  glimmer  of  light 
that  promises  to  lead  us  to  a  right  conclusion. 

One  of  the  British  tribes  that  submitted  to  Caesar  was 
the  Bibroci.  Camden  locates  them  in  the  Hundred  of  Bray, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  this  name  may 
possibly^  be  a  Norman  corruption  of  Bibroci.  Windsor 
forest  and  the  connected  woodlands  were  called  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  Bearruc  ivudu.  In  Bearruc,  which  has  given  name 
to  Berkshire,  I  would  recognize  an  early  English  corruption 
of  Bibroci,  for  the  labial  6  is  a  letter  which  in  our  own, 
as  in  most  other  lanfjuao-es,  is  often  evanescent.  The 
Hundred  of  Bray  was  a  district  surrounded  by  woodlands, 
indeed  such  a  district  as  would  probably  be  the  refuge  of  a 
tribe  retreating  before  one  more  powerful.  Now  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  was  an  ancient  people 
called  the  Bebryces,  who  were  probably  of  Ligurian  origin. 
This  people  may  have  joined  in  the  Ligurian  colonization  of 
Britain,  and  given  name  to  the  British  Bibroci.  Again, 
John  of  Salisbury  calls  Wiltshire  Provincia  Severiana  (De 
Nugis  Curial.  6.  i8),  and  Leland  (Genethliacon  Eadverdi) 
calls  Salisbury  Severia  (vide  Collectan.  2,  p.  397).     I  have 

'  Strabo  (4.  6.  5) :  '  Aftcr  tbc  Vocontii,  Siconii,  and  Tricorii,  and  aftcr  these 
Mcdulli  wbo  posscss  the  bifrhest  peaks.' 

^  It  should  howevcr  be  obscrved  tbat  Bray  is  a  name  of  comnion  occurrence 
in  British  topography. 
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never  seen  an  attempt  to  explain  these  terms,  and  therefore 
any  plausible  explanation  may  claim  indulgence.  There  is 
reason  to  believe^  that  the  Insubres  were  Ligurians,  and 
one  tribe  of  Insubres  is  placed  by  geographers  on  the  Rhone, 
at  no  great  distance  from  tribes  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  connect  with  Britain.  Our  antiquaries,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  there  is  little  to  guide  them  in  the  matter, 
generally  divide  the  name  into  the  elements  hi  and  subres. 
As  Strabo  seems  to  have  called  the  people  Sumbroi^,  and  as 
among  the  Spanish  Gallaeci,  who  were  probably  Ligurian 
by  descent,  there  was  a  tribe  called  Sebourr-oi  (Ptol.  2.  6), 
and  moreover,  as  in  medieval  documents  relating  to  the 
Insubrian  districts  in  Italy  mention  is  made  of  a  castrum 
Subrii^  the  division  may  possibly  be  a  correct  one.  If  so, 
the  primitive  name  of  the  people  may  have  been  Subres, 
and  the  Severi  may  have  been  Insubres  or  Subres,  who 
settled  in  Wiltshire  and  managed  to  hand  down  their 
name  in  connexion  with  the  district  notwithstandingf  the 
subsequent  conquest  of  the  district  by  the  Belgae.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  name  for  Salisbury  (Old  Sarum)  was  Saris- 
burh — that  is,  the  burgh  of  Sar;  possibly  this  name  may 
be  the  Belgic  corruption  of  the  older  form  Severoi,  the 
dropping  of  the  v  being  in  accordance  with  the  pecu- 
liarities  of  the  Belgic  dialect.  In  this  hypothesis  we  assume 
that  the  older  form  was  used  concurrently  with  the 
later  one,  and  that  in  the  twelfth  century  it  regained  its 
ascendancy. 

In  the  Greek  work  on  the  Kosmos,  and  iu  other  works 
of  later  date,  the  island  is  also  called  Albion.  Some  writers 
connect  this  name  with  the  Latin  word  albus,  and  suppose 
it  to  refer  to  the  white  cliffs  of  our  south-eastern  counties. 
But  as  the  name  was  certainly  in  use  before  the  time  of 
Caesar,  we  ought  also  to  be  informed  how  those  who  in- 
vented  it  came  to  use  the  Latin  language  for  such  a  purpose. 
Others  suppose  that  Albion  came  from  Alban,  a  name  given 

•  See  above,  vol  i.  p.  89.  ^  Strabo  5.  i.  9,  p.  216. 

*  Bouaveutura,  Gall.  lus.  Aut.  Sedes,  p.  15. 
VOL.  II.  C 
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to  the  Highlands  by  the  Welsh  and  Irish  ^,  and  which 
properly  signifies  '  the  Hills ' ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  island  was  ever  named  after  one  of  its  most  barren 
and  worthless  portions,  and  I  would  venture  to  suggest  a 
difFerent  etymology.  At  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  west 
of  Genoa,  were  two  Ligurian  towns,  Albium  Ingaunum  and 
Albium  Intemelium  ^,  the  capitals  respectively  of  the  Ingauni 
and  the  Intemelii ;  and  in  the  mountains  near  Marseilles  was 
a  sea-going  people  whom  Caesar  (B.  C.  i.  57)  calls  the  Albici. 
In  these  names  Albium  and  Albici  the  reader  will  hardly 
fail  to  recognize  the  same  root  as  in  the  Celtic  name  Alban. 

Now  according  to  Mela  (2.  5)  Hercules  fought  with  Albion 
and  Bergion^,  the  sons  of  Neptune,  on  the  stony  plain* 
which  lies  between  Marseilles  and  the  Rhone.  As  Albion 
was  a  son  of  the  Ocean-God,  and  ex  vi  termini  a  moun- 
taineer,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  intended  to 
represent  the  sea-faring  Albici,  who  dwelt  in  the  mountains 
near  Marseilles,  and  some  battle  between  this  latter  people 
and  the  Phoenicians,  no  doubt,  gave  rise  to  the  mythus. 
It  is  probable  that  the  mythical  name  of  these  Ligurian 
mountaineers  was  transferred  by  the  Greeks  of  Marseilles 
to  the  Ligurian  colonists  in  Britain,  and  in  due  course  came 
to  designate  the  country. 

What  tribes  of  the  Gaulish  Brython  joined  in  the  immi- 
gration  to  the  island  is  a  question  difficult  to  answer.  They 
were  followed  at  no  distant  date  by  the  same  Belgae  who 
had  already  driven  them  from  Gaul,  and  their  tribal  names 

^  In  Irish,  Alha,  gen.  Alhan,  is  the  name  generally  given  to  the  Highlandsj 
but  the  word  Alban  is  also  fonnd  used  as  a  nominative. 

^  Cf.  Alba  Fuccutis  and  Alba  Longa  in  Latium;  Alba  Docilia  and  Alba 
Pompeia  in  Liguria;  Alba  Helviorum,  cast  of  the  Cevennes  in  Gaul.  'Abovc  the 
Salyes,  the  Albieis,  and  the  Albioikoi,  and  the  Vocontii.'    Strabo  4.  6.  4,  p.  203. 

Bergistani  \ 

^  '  Contra   Albiona    et   Bergion.'      V.     Vergunni    >    Forcellini. 

Vergium     ) 
According  to  tbe  Schol.  on  Lycophron  648  the  brother  of  Albion  was  called 
Ligys.     ApoUodorus  (2.  5.  10)  calls  bim  Dcrcynus. 

*  This  stony  plain  is  called  Crau,  and  the  stony  desert  lying  east  of  tho 
Lejah  is  callcd  El  Kra;  see  vol.  i.  p.  287. 
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were  probably  for  the  most  part  lost  amongst  those  of  their 
Belgic  conquerors.  Only  two  or  three  of  these  names  appear 
to  have  come  down  to  us.  In  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
Yorkshire  were  a  people  called  the  Parisi,  who  were  no 
doubt  an  ofFset  of  the  continental  tribe  who  afterwards  gave 
name  to  Paris.  How  the  British  Parisi  obtained  their  lands, 
whether  by  the  sword  or  by  the  permission  of  the  Brigantes 
we  do  not  know;  but  when  we  remember  how  powerful 
was  the  tribe  within  whose  borders  they  settled,  we  may  be 
inclined  to  consider  the  settlement  a  peaceful  one.  The  next 
settlement  we  have  to  consider  was  probably  of  a  different 
character.  Among  the  tribes  who  deserted  Cassivellaunus 
and  submitted  to  Caesar  (B.  G.  5.  21)  were  the  Cenimagni. 
When  we  remember  how  often  these  proper  names  were 
blundered  by  the  copyists  we  shall  probably  recognise  in 
Cenimagni  the  name  of  the  Gallic  tribe  of  the  Cenomanni 
living  north  of  the  Loii-e  in  the  old  diocese  of  le  Mans,  who 
sent  out  a  body  of  emigi*ants  to  join  in  the  Gallic  invasion 
of  Italy.  In  the  Notitia,  le  Mans  has  the  name  of  Ceno- 
mani  given  to  it,  and  was  certainly  the  capital  of  the  people 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name.  Cen-o-mani  must  have 
been  a  compound  word,  and  the  latter  element  appears  to 
have  been  the  original  name  of  the  people,  for  Mans  must 
have  been  derived  from  Mani,  after  the  analogy  of  Rheims 
from  Rhemi,  Amiens  from  Ambiani,  &c.  That  this  name  of 
Man-i  or  Man,  to  give  it  its  Celtic  form,  was  borne  by  the 
British  tribe  who  are  generally  called  the  Cornavii,  may  be 
inferred  among  other  reasons  from  the  topogi^aphy  of  the 
district.  On  the  borders  of  this  district,  at  its  two  prin- 
cipal  outlets,  we  find  the  two  Manchesters,  the  Mand- 
uessed-um  and  Mancunium  of  the  Itinerary.  We  have  al- 
ready  dwelt  on  the  frequent  conversion  of  the  Celtic  n  into 
nd,  particularly  before  a  vowel,  and  therefore  need  hardly 
hesitate  to  consider  Mand  as  another  form  of  Man. 


The   Galedin  are   said   to   have  been  diiven   from  the 

c  3 
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land  of  Pwyl  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea  ^.  There  have  been 
many  attempts  made  to  explain  the  meaning  of  this  name 
Pwyl,  but  none  that  are  satisfactory.  It  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  that  in  the  Netherlands,  from  which  the 
Galedin  in  all  probability  came,  i^eel  is  a  common  name  for 
a  marshy  district.  In  Hondius'  Atlas  we  find  near  the 
Maes  in  the  plan  of  Bolduc  (No.  5*5)  '  Locus  paludosus  die 
Peel  nuncupatus' ;  and  in  Brabant  (No.  ^'^^  'Die  Peel  locus 
paludosus ' ;  and  again  in  Guelderland  (No.  59)  '  die  Peel.' 
Possibly  this  may  be  the  same  word  as  our  TiU,  which  in 
the  west  of  England  is  used  to  designate  an  inlet  of  the  sea, 
generally  a  shallow  and  marshy  one.  If  Peel  and  Pill  be 
words  of  Celtic  origin  they  may  have  given  a  name  to  the 
country  whence  the  Galedin  emigrated,  and  Pwyl  may  be 
merely  a  varied  form  of  the  Welsh  Vwll,  a  pool.  The  Galedin 
are  said  to  have  come  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  open  boats, 
which  seems  almost  necessarily  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a 
lengthened  passage,  though  these  frail  conveyances  might 
serve  to  convey  the  fugitives  from  the  Netherlands  to  the 
island.  As  the  inhabitants  of  Vectis  were  certainly  Belgae, 
it  follows  that  the  Galedin  whom  the  Triads  represent  as 
the  men  who  colonized  the  land  must  have  been  a  Belgic 
people.  Other  considerations  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion. 
It  seems  clear  -  that  Arllechwedd  Galedin,  i.  e.  Arllechwedd 
of  the  Galedin,  was  the  valley  south  of  Bath,  through 
which  the  Fosse  ran  to  Ilchester,  and  this  valley  was 
certainly  part  of  the  district  which  Ptolemy  assigned  to  the 
Belgae.  The  location  of  the  Galedin  in  this  neighbour- 
hood  is  countenanced  by  the  Triad  which  mentions  the 
three  British  emigrations  to  the  continent.  One  of  these 
migrations  is  said  to  have  proceeded  from  Arllechwedd  of 
the  Galedin.    Myvyrian  Archaeology,  2.  60. 

■?$■  ■}«••?{•  -x-  -X-  -Sf 

'  Three  Tribes  of  Refuge  that  came  to  Ynys  Prydain  and  in  the  peace  and 
with  the  leavc  of  the  race  of  the  Cymry  did  they  coine,  without  weapon,  with- 
out  attack ;  the  first  was  the  tribe  of  Celyddon  in  the  North ;  thc  second  was 
the  Gal-wyddyl,  and  in  Alban  they  are;  the  third  thc  men  of  GaU>din  who  canie 
in  bare  ships  to  the  isle  of  Gwyth  when  their  country  was  di-owned;  see  Myv. 
Arch.  2.  58.  ^  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  403. 
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Ireland  is  called  Iverna  by  Mela,  Juverna  by  Juvenal, 
Hibernia  by  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  and  louernia  by  Ptolemy. 
The  '  Orpliic '  poem  on  the  Argonauts  contains  the  phrase 
'  the  lernian  islands ' ;  the  author  of  the  Kosmos  calls  the 
island  lerne,  and  Diodorus  calls  it  Iris.  As  the  Greek  lan- 
guage  habitually  rejects  the  iv,  it  is  possible  that  the  Greek 
names  lerne  and  Iri-s  may  be  varied  forms  of  the  Latin 
Ivern-a,  &c. ;  and  Ptolemy's  louernia  may  have  originated 
in  an  attempt  to  render  the  proper  pronunciation  somewhat 
more  correctly  than  ordinary  Greek  usage  would  permit. 
The  modern  Irish,  like  the  Greek,  dislikes  the  tc,  and  those 
who  speak  that  language  call  their  country  Eire,  gen. 
Eirinn.  In  some  cases  we  find  Erinn  used  as  a  nomina- 
tive,  and  even  Erind,  as  in  the  phrase  '  Erind,  Manaend  acus 
Albain,'  denoting  the  three  Gaelic  districts, — Ireland,  Man, 
and  the  Scotch  Highlands.  Our  ancestors  copied  the  Irish 
pronunciation  and  called  their  country  Ira  land — the  land, 
it  would  seem,  of  the  Iras  or  Ire  ;  for  Ira  is  evidently  a 
genitive  case  plural,  and  either  of  these  forms  would  be  in 
accordance  with  Anglo-Saxon  usage. 

Whether  Iwerddon,  the  Welsh  name  for  Ireland,  has  any 
connexion  with  the  classical  name  Iverna,  may  be  doubted. 
Welsh  scholars  generally  connect  it  with  the  Welsh  gwyrdd, 
green,  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  is  the  same  word  as 
the  Latin  virid-is. 

St.  Patrick  has  left  two  works  behind  him,  the  Confessio 
and  his  Epistle  to  Coroticus.  Ussher,  and  every  other  com- 
petent  scholar  who  has  examined  the  subject,  admits  their 
genuineness.  The  earliest  copy  of  the  Confessio  now  extant 
is  found  in  'the  Book  of  Armagh,'  a  MS.  which  cannot 
have  been  transcribed  much  later  than  the  year  800.  The 
copy  purports  to  have  been  written  from  '  a  volume  which 
Patrick  wrote  with  his  own  hand,'  and  the  narrative  proceeds 
throughout  in  the  first  person — '  I  Patrick  did  so  and  so.' 
There  are  frequent  references  to  the  obscurities  of  the 
original,  which  may  have  been  occasioned  either  by  the  age 
of  the  MS.  or  the  difficulties  of  the  style.     The  Latin  is 
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singularly  rucle,  such  as  we  might  expect  would  be  used 
by  a  man  imperfectly  educated,  as  Patrick  seems  to  have 
been ;  the  quotations  from  Scripture  belong  to  Latin  versions 
anterior  to  the  Vulgate ;  and  we  have  the  plural  form  Bri- 
tanniae  used  for  Britain.  All  the  circumstances  in  short 
connected  with  the  MS,  are  consistent  with  the  supposition 
that  it  is  a  work  of  the  fifth  century.  Later  editions  of  the 
Confessio  contain  passages  which  are  not  found  in  this  early 
copy,  and  it  has  been  disputed  whether  these  passages 
be  interpolations,  or  parts  of  the  original  work  of  which 
the  early  copy  must  in  that  case  be  considered  as  an  abridge- 
ment.  It  may  be  safer  not  to  found  any  speculations  on 
these  passages,  at  least  not  without  giving  due  notice  to  the 
reader. 

From  this  '  Confessio '  of  Patrick  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
early  half  of  the  fifth  century,  when  he  flourished,  there  was 
a  dominant  race  in  Ireland  called  the  Scoti,  distinct  from 
the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people,  who  were  styled  the 
Hiberiones.  From  the  Irish  Annals  we  learn  that  the 
ruling  family  at  that  time  were  the  0'Nears,  or,  to  give 
them  their  Irish  title,  the  Hy  Nial,  i.e.  the  descendants  of 
the  celebrated  Nial  naoi-giallach,  or  Neal  of  the  nine 
hostages.  The  same  eventful  period  that  saw  the  depar- 
ture  of  the  Romans  from  Britain  and  the  arrival  of  our 
ancestors,  must  have  witnessed  the  ascendancy  of  the  Hy 
Nial  in  Ireland,  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by  Patrick, 
and  the  final  establishment  of  the  Scoti  in  that  country. 
Here  then  we  have  something  like  a  standing-point  whence 
we  may  venture  to  look  back  upon  the  troubled  waters  of 
Irish  history.  Let  us  fu'st  enquire  who  were  these  Scoti 
round  whose  name  in  ancient  times  gathered  such  a  cloud 
of  fable,  and  wliose  origin  and  history  have  been,  even  in 
our  own  days,  the  occasion  of  so  much  fierce  and  bitter 
controvcrsy.  The  enquiry  demands  some  moral  courage  on 
the  part  of  those  who  undertake  it,  but  it  stands  directly 
in  our  way  and  cannot  be  evaded. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  name  Eire  or  Erinn  was 
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connected  with  the  Irish  word  iar,  west.  If  Erin  be  a 
varied  form  of  Ivern-a  or  Hibern-ia,  then,  on  this  sup- 
position,  there  must  be  a  labial  or  some  representative 
of  the  V  latent  in  iar.  0'Reilly  defines  the  Irish  adverb 
iar  to  mean  '  back,  backwards,  to  the  west.'  The  secondary 
meaning,  west^  seems  to  have  originated  in  an  assumption 
which  has  in  other  languages  determined  the  names  of 
the  cardinal  points.  The  speaker  is  supposed  to  face  the 
east,  when  his  right  side  will  indicate  the  south,  his 
left  the  north,  his  front  the  east,  and  the  quarter  behind 
him  the  west.  Now  the  Irish  lexicographers  tell  us  that 
the  preposition  lar  is  merely  another  form  of  air,  upon, 
which  is  clearly  the  Welsh  ar.  But  this  Celtic  preposition 
has  been  very  commonly  identified  with  the  Greek  prepo- 
sition  huper,  upon,  and  with  our  English  over.  If  this  be 
sound  philology  there  is  a  consonantal  element  latent  in  the 
adverb  iar,  west,  and  answering  to  the  first  consonant  in 
Ivern-a  and  Hibern-ia ;  and  consequently  these  latter  terms 
may  be  derivatives  of  iar,  and  signify  the  western  country. 

[Nennius  on  the  primitive  populations  of  Ireland.^ 

'  Long  afterwards  came  the  Scots  from  the  parts  of  Spain ; 
and  first  came  Partholomeus  with  a  thousand  persons,  men 
and  women,  and  they  increased  to  foui*  thousand,  and  a 
great  mortality  overtook  them  and  they  all  died  in  one 
week,  so  that  not  one  of  them  remained.  Secondly  came 
to  Hibernia,  Nimech,  son  of  a  certain  Agamemnon,  who  is 
said  to  have  sailed  on  the  sea  for  a  whole  year  and  a  half, 
and  he  afterwards  reached  a  port  in  Hibernia  with  shattered 
vessels,  and  remained  there  many  years,  and  again  returned 
by  ship  to  Spain  with  his  people.  Then  came  three  sons 
of  a  warrior  {militis)  of  Spain  with  thirty  keels,  having  in 
each  keel  thirty  men  with  their  wives,  and  they  remained 
there  the  space  of  one  year,  and  afterwards  there  appeared 
to  them  a  tower  of  glass  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  they 
saw  as  it  had  been  men  on  the  tower,  and  when  they  tried 
to  speak  to  them  they  answered  nothing.     And  for  a  whole 
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year  they  made  preparations  for  an  attack  on  the  tower 
with  all  their  keels  and  with  all  their  women,  one  vessel 
excepted,  which  had  been  broken  up  in  the  wreck,  in  which 
were  thirty  men  and  as  many  women.  But  the  other 
vessels  sailed  to  attack  the  tower,  and  as  all  were  landing 
on  the  shore  that  was  around  the  tower  the  sea  covered 
them  and  they  were  drowned. 

'  But  from  the  crew  of  that  keel  which  had  been  broken 
by  the  wreck  and  remained  behind,  the  whole  of  Hibernia 
was  peopled  even  to  this  day.  Afterwards  they  came  by 
degrees  from  the  parts  of  Spain  and  occupied  many  districts 
in  Britannia.  Last  of  all  came  Clamhoctor  ^,  and  dwelt  there 
with  all  his  tribe,  which  remains  to  this  day.  Historeth,  son 
of  Istorinus,  with  his  people,  occupied  Dalrieta ;  Builc  with 
his  people  occupied  the  island  Eubonia  and  other  surround- 
ing  districts  ;  the  sons  of  Liethan  ("?  Lluoedd  Ganfal)^  took 
possession  of  the  country  of  the  Dimecti  and  other  districts, 
Guoher  and  Cetgueli,  till  they  were  expelled  by  Cuneda 
and  his  sons  from  all  the  British  districts. 

'  If  any  here  would  know  at  what  time  Hibernia  was  un- 
inhabited  and  waste,  this  was  the  information  the  learned 
among  the  Scots  gave  me  (sic  mihi  peritissimi  Scottorum 
nuntiaverunt ').  When  the  sons  of  Israhel  passed  through 
the  Red  Sea  the  Egyptians  followed  them  and  were  drowned, 
as  is  read  in  the  Law.  But  there  was  among  the  Egyptians 
a  nobleman  from  Scythia  with  a  great  retinue,  who  had  been 
before  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  was  there  when  the 
Egyptians  were  drowned,  and  who  did  not  go  out  to  pursue 
the  people  of  God.  But  they  who  survived  took  counsel 
and  expelled  him,  lest  he  should  overspread  their  country, 
as  their  princes  were  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea  But  he 
after  his  expulsion  wandered  through  Africa  for  forty-two 
years  and  came  with  his  people  to  the  altars  of  the  Philistines, 
and  they  passed  through  the  lake  of  the  salterns  and  be- 

'  Anotlicr  rcading  is  Damhoctor.  '  [See  Myv.  Arch.  2.  58.] 

^  From  thc  othcr  copies  of  Nenniiis  it  is  clear  that  this  sciiteuce  helongs  to 
what  follovvs,  aud  not  to  what  precedes. 
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tween  Rusicada  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Syi'ia  and 
through  the  river  Malua,  and  traversed  Maritana  (Mauri- 
tania),  and  sailed  over  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Columns  of 
Hercules  and  came  as  far  as  Spain,  and  there  dwelt  many 
years.  And  they  increased  and  were  multiplied,  and  their 
people  was  greatly  multiplied.  Afterwards  they  came  to 
Hibernia.  a  thousand  and  two  years  after  the  Egyptians 
were  drowned  in  the  E.ed  Sea,  &c.  The  Britons  came  to 
Britain  in  the  third  age  of  the  world,  and  the  Scots  got 
possession  of  Hibernia  in  the  fourth  ^.' 

Such  is  the  Irish  story,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  in 
its  simplest  and  perhaps  its  earliest  form.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  riddle  ? 

It  is  clear  from  the  preceding  extract,  and  from  other 
notices  of  early  Irish  history,  that  no  circumstance  con- 
nected  with  that  history  was  more  deeply  imj)ressed  in  the 
minds  of  Irishmen  than  the  early  connexion  of  their  country 
with  Spain.  We  might  expect  this  would  be  the  case.  For 
upwards  of  a  thousand  years  Cadiz  had  been  the  great 
centre  whence  commerce  and  civilization  spread  over  the 
far  west  of  Europe.  The  Irish  harbours  were  situated  con- 
veniently  for  its  traders.  and  from  these  Phoenician  traders 
the  ancients  no  doubt  obtained  that  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  Ireland  which  is  shown  so  conspicuously  in 
Ptolemy's  Geography.  Tacitus  tells  us  (if  we  foUow  the 
usual  reading  of  Agric.  24)  that  its  harbours  were  better 
known  to  the  merchant  than  those  of  Britain,  and  there 
certainly  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  commerce  was  de- 
veloped  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  the  sister-island. 
But  there  were  other  ties  than  those  of  commerce  which 
may  have  connected  Ireland  with  Spain.  Some  of  the 
earliest  colonists  of  Ireland  were  probably  akin  to  those 
who  colonized  the  western  coasts  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
Irish  Brigantes,  as  we  may  reasonably  infer,  were  connected 
with  the  tribe  of  the  same  name  in  Spain,  and  may  possibly 

*  Hist.  Nennii,  capp.  7-10. 
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have  been  settled  in  that  country  before  they  passed  over 
to  Ireland. 

Another  impression  seems  to  have  been  no  less  general 
among  the  early  Irish,  viz.  that  the  names  Scotti  and 
Scythae  were  mere  varieties  of  the  same  word,  and  conse- 
quently  that  the  Scots  were  Scythians  in  origin.  We  may 
perhaps  treat  this  biunder  with  a  little  indulgence  wlien 
we  remember  that  in  the  middle  ages  there  was  a  general 
tendency  to  narrow  the  broad  vowel  of  the  word  Scot — that 
word  in  Irish  MSS.  taking  the  form  of  Scuite,  and  the  ad- 
jective,  which  answers  to  the  modern  word  Scottish,  taking 
in  Anglo-Saxon  the  form  of  Scyttisc.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  for  believing  tliat  there  were  Skuthai  in  Spain  ;  and 
Strabo's  use  of  tlie  word  Keltoskuthai  (ii.  6.  2),  which  has 
been  relied  upon  to  prove  the  contrary,  is  esplained  by  him 
in  a  way  which  directly  negatives  the  inference  drawn  from 
it.  According  to  Strabo,  the  old  Greeks  called  all  the 
Southern  races  Aithiopes,  and  all  the  Northern  Skuthai  or 
Nomades ;  but  when  they  became  better  acquainted  with 
the  different  races,  and  therefore  better  able  to  make  dis- 
tinctions,  they  called  the  races  living  to  the  west  '  Keltoi 
or  Iberes,  or  mixing  the  two  names,  Keltiberes  or  Kelto- 
skuthai.'  Here  the  name  Keltoskutliai  indicates  no  ethno- 
logical  connexion  between  the  Skuthai  and  the  Spaniards, 
but  is  used  merely  to  distinguish  the  Keltoi  from  the  great 
body  of  the  nomadic  races  who  had  hitherto  been  known 
by  the  name  of  Skuthai.  I  allude  to  this  passage  in  Strabo, 
because  it  has  misled  not  a  few  of  our  modern  speculators. 
Niebuhr  is  of  the  number.  There  is  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing  that  the  passage  I  have  refeiTed  to  was  known  to 
the  monks  whose  speculations  we  are  criticizing. 

Starting  from  the  two  hypotheses  that  the  Scots  were 
descended  from  the  Scythae,  and  that  they  came  to  Ireland 
from  Spain,  '  the  learned  among  tlie  Scots '  easily  arrived 
at  the  wonderful  story  they  told  to  Nennius.  In  order  to 
xeach  Spain  from  thcir  native  seats  in  Asia,  the  Scythae 
must  have  either  sailed  along  the  Mediterranean  or  jour- 
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neyed  through  the  countries  lying  north  or  south  of  it. 
DifFerent  routes  are  followed  in  difierent  versions  of  the 
story,  but  the  version  we  have  quoted  from,  and  which  was 
probably  one  of  the  earliest,  carried  the  Scots  along  the 
shores  of  north  Africa.  The  Bible  furnished  most  of  the 
incidents  relating  to  Egypt,  and  some  classical  geography 
the  names  of  the  places  met  with  on  the  journey.  The 
places  may  still  be,  for  the  most  part,  recognized.  The 
altars  of  the  Philistine  were  the  altars  of  the  Philaeni, 
Rusicada  was  Kusicade,  Malua  Mulucha,  and  Maritana 
Mauritania.  '  The  mountainous  parts  of  Syria '  seem  to 
have  originated  in  some  blunder,  and  in  certain  MSS.  we 
have  '  the  mountains  of  Azara.'  I  am  unable  to  explain 
either  of  the  readings. 

According  to  a  marginal  note  which  is  found  in  certain 
copies  of  Nennius,  the  Scythian  prince  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  before  he  was  expelled  from  Egypt. 
Her  name  was  Scotta,  and  from  her  the  Scots  obtained 
their  name.  This  Egyptian  marriage  is  the  chief  incident 
in  the  later  versions  of  the  story,  and  so  fondly  do  Irishmen 
cling  to  the  honour  of  this  great  alliance,  that  grave  his- 
torians  actually  contrive  to  bring  into  connexion  the  early 
Irish  and  Egyptian  histories.  Tighernach,  Abbot  of  Clon- 
macnoise,  whose  annals,  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  are 
a  work  of  real  merit,  commences  them  as  follows :  '  In  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Ptolemaeus  began  to  reign  in  Eamain 
(i.e.  in  Eamania,  the  palace  of  Ulster)  Cimbaoth,  son  of 
Fintain,  &c. ; '  and  he  actually  parades  the  different  kings 
of  Eamania,  each  in  company  with  the  contemporary 
Ptolemy.  The  feeling  which  seems  to  have  prompted  the 
references  to  the  Egj^ptian  Ptolemies  may  perhaps  help  us 
to  explain  one  portion  of  these  fables.  The  first  expedition, 
we  are  told  by  Nennius,  was  made  under  the  conduct  of 
Partholomeus,  or,  as  the  name  is  written  in  many  of  the 
MSS.,  Bartholomeus.  This  name,  as  Jerome  (Adv.  Ruff. 
I.  5)  had  told  his  readers,  signified  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  and 
I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  significance  of  the  name 
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recommended  it  to  the  notice  of  our  Irish  legendaries,  and 
that  the  son  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy  was  merely  a  second 
edition  of  'the  nobleman  from  Scythia'  who  was  son-in- 
law  to  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh^. 

Nimech,  son  of  Agamemnon,makes  his  appearance  in  other 
MSS.  as  Nimeth  son  of  Agnomen.  The  Irish  Neimeadh 
signifies  a  poem,  and  Ogaman^,  we  are  told  by  some  Irish 
antiquaries,  was  the  first  Eiremonian  king  of  Ulster.  It 
would  really  seem  that  Nennius,  or  rather  the  compiler  he 
was  copying  from,  is  here  attempting  something  like  criti- 
cism,  and  wishes  to  represent  the  attack  on  the  tower  and 
the  marvellous  stories  that  foUow  as  mere  tales  told  by  the 
Ulster  bards ;  while  the  historical  notices  that  foUow  the 
introduction  of  the  name  Historeth,  son  of  Istorinus,  were 
real  history,  taken  from  trustworthy  sources.  We  shall 
see  as  we  advance  that  these  notices  are  of  real  interest  and 
value.  The  sons  of  the  warrior  (miles)  who  came  from 
Spain,  are  no  other  than  the  sons  of  'Mileadh,'  in  other 
words  the  renowned  Milesians,  of  whom  we  have  all  heard 
so  much.  Such  are  the  foundations  of  Irish  early  history 
when  we  come  to  analyze  them ! 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Picti  occurs  in  the  panegyric 
pronounced  by  Eumenius  at  Treves  before  Constantius  in 
the  year  296.  '  But  in  that  age  (i.  e,  the  times  of  Julius 
Caesar)  Britain  was  not  provided  with  any  ships  for  a 
naval  war,  and  the  Roman  state  having  learnt  experience 
from  the  Punic  and  Asiatic  wars,  and  the  later  war  against 
the  Pirates,  and  the  still  later  one  against  Mithridates, 
was  not  more  powerful  on  land  than  on  sea.  Moreover  the 
nation  was  rude,  and  the  Britons  were   only  accustomed 

*  Zcuss,  followinf^  Keller  (Comm.  de  Cod.  Hib.  in  Helvetia  servatis),  sup- 
poses  that  tbe  Irisb  fables  about  Egypt  indicate  an  early  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries.  No  such  intercourse  has  becn  jiroved,  and  that  it  ever 
existed,  is  most  iniprobable.  These  vafj^ue  and  random  guesses  are  character- 
istic  of  continental  schobirship.  The  mischief  they  have  done  to  history  during 
the  last  fifty  years  is  iucalculably  great. 

'■^  Lyncb,  Cambr.  Ever.  i.  473.  n.  x.  The  same  author  gives  us  Numedh 
as  the  name  of  one  of  the  Irish  kings.     Ib. 
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to  have  for  enemies  the  Picti  and  the  Hiberni ;  they  were 
still  half-naked  men,  and  easily  yielded  to  the  arms  and 
standards  of  the  Romans,  so  that  in  that  expedition  Caesar 
had  little  more  to  boast  of  than  of  his  having  sailed 
upon  tlie  Ocean  \'  The  orator  then  contrasts  the  difficulties 
which  his  patron  Constantius  had  to  encounter  in  his  in- 
vasion  of  the  island. 

Eumenius  could  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  Britain 
before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  his  mention  of  the 
Picti  and  Hiberni  as  the  enemies  of  the  Britons  at  that 
early  period  must  have  been  a  mere  piece  of  rhetoric.  But 
we  may  gather  that  in  his  time,  to  wit  at  the  close  of  the 
third  century,  these  two  races  were  looked  upon  as  the  old 
hereditary  enemies  of  the  British  provincials,  and  conse- 
quently  that  their  first  inroads  into  Britain  dated  from  an 
early  period. 

Eumenius  mentions  the  Picti  a  second  time  in  the  pane- 
gyric  delivered  at  the  same  place  before  Constantinus  in 
the  year  310.  '  Time  would  fail  me  ere  my  speech  were 
ended,  were  I  to  recount  even  thus  briefly  all  the  deeds 
of  thy  father  (Constantius).  That  last  expedition  of  his 
had  not  for  its  object  Britannic  trophies  as  is  commonly 
thought,  but  it  was  at  the  call  of  the  gods  that  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  earth.  For  after  so 
many  and  so  great  achievements,  he  was  not  ambitious  of 
acquiring — I  do  not  say  the  woods  and  the  marshes  of 
the  Caledones  and  the  other  Picti  but — the  neighbouring 
Hybernia,  the  furthest  Thule,  nor  even  the  Isles  of  the 
Blest,  if  any  such  there  be  ^,'  &c. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Eumenius  here  includes  the 
Caledones  amons:  '  the  other  Picti.'  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(27.  8.  5),  who  wrote  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  this 
panegyric  was  delivered,  informs  us  that  the  Picti  were 
divided  into  two  tribes,  the  Dicalidonae  and  the  Vecturiones. 
Ptolemy  calls  the  northern  ocean  '  okeanos  douekaledonios ' ; 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  first  element  of  the 

^  Eumenii  Panegyric.  4.  ii.  ^  Ib.  6.  7. 
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compounds,  Dicalidonae  and  Douekaledonios,  represented 
the  Welsh  du,  Irish  duhli,  black.  On  this  hypothesis  the 
Dicaledon-es  would  mean  the  men  of  the  di-caledon  or 
black  forest — meaning,  we  ma,y  presume,  the  great  forest 
which  once  spread  from  Angus  northwards,  nearly  to  the 
Murray  Frith. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Claudian  considered  the 
name  of  Picti  to  mean  the  painted  men.  In  his  poem  on 
the  third  consulship  of  Honorius  (a.  d.  396)  he  tells  us, 
when  speaking  of  the  elder  Theodosius, 

*  He  subdued  the  agile  Mauri,  and  those  called  by  no  false  name  the  Picti, 
And  pm-suiug  the  Scot  with  wide-wandering  sword 
Clef t  with  audacious  oars  the  Hyperborean  waves ; ' 

and  when  describing  the  legions  that  came  to  the  assist- 
ance  of  Stilicho  in  the  Getic  war  (De  Bello  Get.  416): — 

'  There  came  the  legiou  opposed  to  the  remote  Britons, 
That  ciirbs  the  fierce  Scot,  and  scans  the  pale  figures, 
Marked  with  the  iron,  as  the  Pict  is  dying^.' 

'  Again  in  the  poem  on  the  Fourth  Consulship  of  Honorius  (a.d.  398),  1.  26 : — 
'  'Twas   he  (i.e.  the  older  Theodosius)  who  pitched  his  camp  amid  the 

Caledonian  frosts, 
Who  helmeted  bore  the  Southern  mid-heat  of  Libya, 
Terrible  to  the  Moor  and  conqueror  of  the  British  shore, 
And  devastator  alike  of  the  North  and  of  the  South; 
What  avails   the   eternal  rigour  of   the   climate,  what  avail  the  con- 

stellations 
And  the  unknown  sea  ?    The  Orcades  were  moistened  with  the  blood 
Of  the  routed  Saxon ;   Thule  steeped  with  the  blood  of  the  Picti, 
The  wintry  lerne  wept  the  slaughtered  heaps  of  the  Scoti.' 

Inhis  poem  on  Stilicho's  First  Consulship  (a.d.  400)  he  introduces  Britannia 
as  the  spokeswoman  : — 

•  Me  also,  says  she,  while  perishing  beneath  the  neighbour-races 
Me  Stilicho  protected — when  the  Scot  raised  up  the  whole  of  lerne, 
And  the  sea  foamed  beneath  the  accursed  rowers — 
By  his  care  'twas  brought  to  pass  that  I  should  not  fear 
The  Scottish  wcapons,  nor  tremble  at  the  Picts, 
Nor  look  out  on  all  my  coast  for  the  Saxon  coming  with  uncertain 
winds'  (lib.  2.  v.  250). 

In  his  poem  '  in  Eutropium '  hc  introduces  Rome  as  addressing  Honorius 

(i.  391) : — 

'  what  I  can  do  with  thee  f  or  my  prince 

'  Facts  not  long  past  teach  us :   f  or,  the  Saxon  bcing  subdued 

The  sea  is  calmer,  and  Britain  safe  now  the  Pict  is  crushed  (fracto).' 
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On  the  strength  of  these  passages  some  writers,  and 
amono:  them  Walter  Scott,  have  concluded  that  the  name 
of  Picti  was  given  by  the  Romanized  Britons  to  such  of 
their  countrymen  as  retained  the  old  custom  of  painting 
themselves.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Isidorus  wished 
to  express  the  same  opinion  in  the  passage  (Origines,  9.  2), 
'  The  8coti  derive  their  name  in  their  vernacular  from  their 
painted  body,  inasmuch  as  they  are  marked  by  means  of 
iron  needles,  and  a  dark  pigment  with  the  prints  of  various 
figures,'  for  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  we  ought  to 
read  Picti  instead  of  Scoti;  and  indeed  Innes,  when  he 
quotes  the  passage,  actually  writes  Picti,  though  he  does 
not  give  us  his  authority  for  this  reading.  Still,  notwith- 
standing  the  general  reception  of  this  etymology  of  the 
name,  there  are  weighty  reasons  which  may  well  make  us 
hesitate  before  we  adopt  it. 

Vegetius,  writing  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century, 
makes  mention  of  certain  scout-boats  '  which  the  Britanni 
call  Pictae.  By  these  it  is  customary  to  make  surprisals 
of  the  enemy"s  vessels,  and  to  intercept  their  supplies,  and 
by  a  careful  look-out  to  discover  their  approach  and  object. 
But  lest  these  scout-boats  should  be  betrayed  by  their 
white  hue,  the  sails  and  ropes  are  dyed  of  an  azure  colour 
resembling  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  even  the  wax  with 
which  it  is  customary  to  besmear  the  vessels  is  stained.  The 
sailors  also  or  soldiers  wear  blue  clothes,  so  that  not  only 
by  night,  but  also  by  day,  they  may  the  more  easily  escape 
notice  when  on  the  look  out^.' 

Here  Pictae  can  hardly  mean  the  'painted  ships,'  for 
Vegetius  seems  clearly  to  refer  to  it  as  a  British  word,  and 
the  Latin  word  pictus  has  no  correlative  in  the  Celtic 
language.  The  following  extracts  from  Owen  Pughe's  Welsh 
Dictionary  may  suggest  a  difierent  etjonology: — 

'  Paitli,  sm.  \)\\\v.peHhion,  an  opeuing,  a  straightforward  course;  a  glance;  a 
prospect,  a  sceue. 

'  Peithas,  sf.,  a  scout,  a  sort  of  scout-boat  which,  with  the  sails,  used  to  be 
all  of  a  blue  colour,  to  prevent  a  discovery. 

1  De  Ee  Mil.  4.  37. 
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'  PeitTiawd,  sm.,  the  act  of  makiiig  clear  or  open,  a  laying  waste,  a  scouting. 

'  PeitM,  s.  pl.  aggr.,  those  that  are  out  or  exposed,  the  people  of  the  open 
plain ;  the  people  of  the  waste  or  desert,  also  those  that  scout ;  tJiose  who  lay 
waste;  the  Picts.' 

Now,  in  the  combination  ct  the  modern  Welsh  drops  the 
guttural;  thus  Vectis,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  in  modern 
Welsh  Gwyth;  the  h&tinfact-um,  a  fact,  has  become  ffaith; 
fructus,  fruit,  ffrwyth;  lac,  lact-is,  milk,  is  represented  by 
llaeth,  and  so  forth.  Hence  there  is  no  philological  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  our  connecting  the  Peithas  and  Peithi  of 
Owen  Pughe's  Dictionary  with  the  Pictae  of  Vegetius  and 
the  Picti  of  the  Latin  historians.  Both  the  latter  terms, 
it  would  seem,  signified  the  scouters,  or,  to  use  a  term 
which  American  warfare  has  made  but  too  familiar  to  us, 
•  the  raiders.' 

Alcuin  (De  Sanct.  Ebor,  Eccl.  v.  6^)  and  Paulus  Diaconus 
call  the  Pict  Picto,  and  in  the  Book  of  Armagh  ^  the  Picts 
are  called  Pictavi.  If  the  scholars  of  the  eighth  century 
were  justified  in  their  application  of  these  terms,  and 
Pictones,  Pictavi,  and  Picti  were  really  connected  words, 
then  Picti  could  not  have  meant  the  painted  men,  for  Pic- 
tones  was  a  name  known  as  early  as  the  times  of  Caesar, 
and  most  certainly  never  had  that  meaning.  It  probably 
signified  a  predatory  people,  a  race  of  freebooters. 

Saxo  Grammaticus  (Hist.  Dan.  ix.)  calls  Pictland  Petia; 
Pentland  Frith  was  formerly  called  Pitl&nd  Frith;  and 
the  '  Peti  and  Pape,'  whom  the  Northmen^  found  in  the 
Orkneys  wlien  they  conquered  these  islands,  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Irish  priests  and  the  Pictish 
inhabitants  whom  they  had  converted.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
name  for  this  people  was  Pijhtas,  and  the  term  Pights  was 
used  in  English  literature  up'  to  within  a  comparatively 
late  period.  The  term  Picts  was  introduced  into  our 
language  by  bookmen,  and  is  suggestive  of  a  false  ety- 
mology.     Though,  generally  speaking,  it  is  well  to  foUow 

'  See  Todd's  Lifc  of  St.  Patrick,  289  n. 
^  Orkneyinga  Saga,  p.  550. 
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the  prevalent  usage,  yet  in  this  case  I  think  some  ad- 
vantage  would  result  from  reviving  the  old  form  of  the 
word  —  Pights.  The  several  ternis,  Latin  Ticti,  Welsh 
Peithi,  Anglo-Saxon  Pi/htas,  and  Old  English  Pights,  run 
parallel  to  the  Latin  Vectis,  Welsh  Giuyth,  Anglo-Saxon 
Wiht,  and  English  Wight.  The  Irish  had  amongst  them 
to  a  comparatively  late  period  a  tribe  of  painted  men, 
whom  they  called  Cruithne,  and  tlieir  country  cruithin  tuath, 
or  the  Cruithin  country,  In  Adamnan's  Life  of  Columba 
(i.  7)  they  are  called  Cruithnii,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  name  was  derived  from  the  Irisli  cruth,  a  form  or 
figure.  To  suppose,  as  Ritson  has  done,  that  it  was  derived 
from  'Cruidne,'  who  ficfures  in  Innes'  Chronicle  as  the 
Father  of  the  Picti  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  derive  the 
name  of  Britain  from  Brutus.  Cruidne  is  clearly  nothing 
more  than  the  eponym  of  the  race. 

All  the  Irish  authorities  acknowledge  not  only  that  the 
Pictish  list  of  kings  is  correct,  but  also  that  the  arrival  of 
the  Picts  was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  Scots,  and 
that  their  wives  were  Scots  ^ 

^  -Sf  ^  *  -x-  -Sf 

The  settlement  of  the  Gwyddel  Ffichti  in  Galloway  is 
one  of  the  most  obscure  events  in  Britisli  history-,  That 
the  Irish  Cruithne  were  endeavouring  to  establish  them- 
selves  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Britain  towards  the  close  of 
the  seventh  century  we  learn  from  the  Ulster  annals.  In 
the  year  681  Catusach  king  of  the  Cruithne  was  slain  by  the 
Britons  at  Magh  Lena^  (Chalmers,  i.  458),  in  Ayrshire,  and  in 
702  was  the  battle  of  Cuilin-plain  ^,  between  the  Ulstermen 
and  the  Britons '  in  Airdo  of  the  sons  of  Necdaig '  [or  Ecdach  ; 

^  Petrie's  Tara,  Irish  Trans.,  a.d.  1837,  P-  i54- 

'  '  Three  tribes  of  invasion  that  came  to  Ynis  Prvdain  and  have  never  gone 
out  of  it ;  the  first  were  the  Corraniaid  who  eame  froui  the  hind  of  the  Pwyl ; 
the  second  the  Gwyddyl  Ffichti  who  came  into  the  Alban  by  way  of  Mor 
Llychlyn ;  the  third,  the  Saeson.  Triily  the  Corraniaid  are  about  the  river 
Hymyr  and  the  shore  of  Mor  Tawch ;  and  in.  the  Alban  are  the  Gwyddyl 
Ffichti  on  the  shore  of  Mor  Llychlyn.'     Myv.  Ai-ch.  2.  58. 

5  0'Conor's  Script.  Rer.  Hyb.  4.  62.  *  Ib.  p.  6S. 
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Ard-Uaneahach].  But  the  Gwyddel  Ffichti  must  have  gained 
a  footing  in  Galloway  at  an  earlier  date.  According  to  the 
lolo  MSS.,  p.  109,  '  Caw  of  Brydyn,  lord  of  Cwm  Cawlwyd,' 
was  driven  from  his  country  by  the  Gwyddyl  Ffichti,  and 
had  lands  given  him  in  Wales  by  Arthur  and  Maelgwn. 
This  Caw  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  three  '  holy  families,' 
as  we,  learn  from  the  Triads,  and  Prydyn,  which  is  evi- 
dently  a  mere  dialectical  variation  of  Prydain  \  is  generally 
used  in  Welsh  MSS.  to  denote  north  Britain  (vide  Irish 
Nennius,  p.  128,  n.).  Caw  is  evidently  the  same  individual 
who  figures  so  prominently  in  the  Life  of  Gildas — in  some 
copies  as  Kan,  in  others  as  '  Nan,  king  of  Scotia,'  or  as 
'  Navus,  king  of  the  Picti.'  Every  one  that  has  looked 
into  a  medieval  MS.  knows  how  easily  a  u  miglit  be  taken 
for  an  n,  and  Kau  be  corrupted  into  Kan.  Kan  and  Nan 
are  names  otherwise  unknown  to  Welsh  legend,  and  are 
only  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  they  both  represent 
an  earlier  reading  Kau^.  According  to  this  Welsh  legend 
the  British  Picti  must  have  been  driven  from  Galloway 
early  in  the  sixth  century. 

'  See  above,  p.  8. 

*  In  tbe  Life  o£  Gildas  (p.  xxxi.),  published  by  the  Hist.  Society,  Mr.  Steven- 
son  printed  the  name  as  he  found  it  in  his  MS.,  viz.  Nau.  For  this  he  was 
severely  taken  to  task  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  who  maintained  with  much 
learning  that  the  proper  reading  is  Kan!    Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  i.  115. 
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Beitish  seas,  estuaries,  tidal  currents,  &c.  —  The  adjacent  islands,  Orch,  Gwyth 
and  Menaw,  &c.  —  The  peninsular  districts,  Cornwall,  &c.  —  The  low- 
lying  districts,  Devon,  &c.  —  The  Aiidred,  Argoed,  and  other  woodlands ; 
the  champaigns,  plains,  &c. ;  the  mountain-ranges,  decli\aties,  &c.  — 
British  districts  as  recognized  in  Welsh  medieval  geography.  —  Rheged, 
Dyfed,  Gwynedd,  Teyrnlwg,  Deifr  and  Bryneich,  Calchfynydd,  Powys, 
Ai'llechwedd  Galedin,  &c. ;  meaning  of  the  names,  so  far  as  they  depend 
on  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  country.  —  The  Dourotriges  or  in- 
habitants  of  Dorset.  —  The  Damnonioi  in  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  the 
Damnioi  in  Clydesdale.  —  Etymology  of  these  names.  —  Welsh  topo- 
graphy  from  the  lolo  MSS.  —  Geographical  etymologies  of  Caerloyw, 
Morganwg,  Eheged,  Cantrev,  Ordwgv,  Fferyllwg.  —  Som-ces  whence  these 
materials  were  dra^\Ti.  —  dci/  Welsh,  ea  Anglo-Saxon  termination  of 
river-names.  —  Compounds  with  affix  dur  have  the  same  meaning ;  they 
are  of  late  formation.  —  Durocornovio,  Durolevo,  Divodurum,  &c. 

British  roads  before  the  Roman  occupation.  —  The  Icknield  Way.  — 
Avoided  rivers  and  forests.  —  Dangers  of  the  Highways.  —  Physical 
features  of  Northern  England.  —  The  Middle  Ridge;  Chiltern  and  Cots- 
wold  ranges.  —  The  Icknield  Way  superseded  by  the  Roman  Fosse. 

Leinster  the  central  district  of  Ireland.  —  Eiscir  Riada  one  of  the  Irish 
highways.  —  Its  terminus  at  Tara. 

Cunobelinus ;  his  name  blundered  by  the  early  historians  ;  the  limits  of 
his  territory.  —  The  Severn  and  Savernake  the  bouudary  river  and  foi-est. 

The  Vergivian  Ocean  in  the  south  of  Ireland  is  called 
by  Ptolemy  '  5keanos  Ouiergiouios/  and  by  Mareian  in  one 
place  '  okeanos  Ouergouios/  and  in  another  place  '  okeanos 
Euorkonios.'  The  name  seems  to  be  Celtic,  and  may  be 
connected  with  the  Manx  faarhey  and  Irish  fearg,  the 
sea. 

The  phenomena  of  the  tides  and  of  the  inshore  currents 
seem  to  have  strongly  impressed  the  imagination  of  the 
ancient  Welshmen.  The  'bore'  of  the  Severn  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  '  the  wonders  of  Britain.'  It  was  known 
as,  Dou-rig-habren,  i.  e.  the  two  kings  of  Severn.     '  Whcn 
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the  sea  at  the  proper  appointed  season  {ad  sissam)  is 
poured  into  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  two  heaps  of  foam 
are  separately  gathered  up  and  fight  with  each  other  like 
rams,  and  each  advances  to  the  other,  and  they  dash  one 
against  the  other.  And  again  one  recedes  from  the  other, 
and  again  they  advance  from  the  same  particular  heap 
spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea.  In  each  recurring 
season  {sissa)  have  they  done  this  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  present  time'  (Nennius,  de  Mirab.  c.  72).  In 
a  like  spirit  of  exaggeration  Bede  refers  to  the  conflicting 
tides  of  the  Solent  (vide  vol.  i.  p.  387).  Now  the  Breton  chal 
means  the  rising  tide,  and  in  Breton  the  initial  ch  is  pro- 
nounced  like  our  sh,  and  very  commonly  interchanges  with 
s — chach,  chelaoui,  chetu,  chifern,  &c.,  being  also  both  spelt 
and  pronounced  sach,  selaoui,  sefu,  sifern,  &c.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  therefore  that  the  first  syllable  in  Solvente 
was  the  same  word  as  the  Breton  chal,  and  that  it  signified 
the  incoming  tide ;  and  as  the  Welsh  gwant  signifies  a  butt, 
we  obtain  by  composition  sol-ivant,  the  butting  or  conflict 
of  the  tides.  This  is  evidently  Bede's  solvente,  the  final  e 
being  the  feminine  ending  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon,  which  is 
generally  afiixed  to  names  of  places  when  adopted  into 
that  language. 

The  first  element  of  the  name  Sol-ent  is  also  found  in 
Sol-way.  Fordun,  in  the  Scoti-chronicon  (2.  1),  calls  the 
Cumberland  Esk  Scottiswath  and  Sulwath.  Wath  is  the 
north-country  name  for  a  ford,  and  the  reference  is  no 
doubt  to  the  well-known  ford  between  Boulness  and  Arran, 
the  estuary  and  its  alfluent  taking  their  name  from  this 
important  passage,  just  as  some  rivers  take  their  names 
from  their  wells — Irwell,  Cherwell,  &c. ;  and  others  from 
their  washes,  as  Erwash. 

The  dangers  that  attend  the  incoming  tide  in  the  Solway 
are  well  known ;  as  a  Cumbrian  once  said  to  me,  '  it  comes 
in  breast-higli,  and  as  fast  as  a  horse  can  gallop.'  Now 
the  Breton  gwev  means  a  ford,  and  as  the  Breton  gw  often 
interchanges  with  go  we  get  sul-gwev   or  sul-gow  as  an 
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exact  equivalent  for  sul-wath — meaning,  in  short,  the  ford 
of  the  sid  or  incoming  tide,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately  in  accordance  with  fact,  the  ford  exposed  to  the 
sul  or  incoming  tide.  The  modern  name  Solway  is,  I  be- 
lieve,  not  the  old  Celtic  name  sul-gwev,  but  a  corruption  of 
Sulwath^,  just  as  the  north-country  unco\  mou',  ict,  &c., 
are  corruptions  of  uncouth,  mouth,  with,  &c.  Sulwath  is 
one  of  those  hybrid  compounds,  half  Celtic,  half  English, 
which  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  districts  where,  as 
in  Cumberland,  Welshmen  and  Englishmen  have  been  long 
living  in  close  neighbourhood.  Selgovae  meant,  of  course, 
the  men  of  the  Selgov. 

Buchan  Ness  is  the  easternmost  point  of  North  Britain. 
A  mile  or  two  south  of  the  Ness  the  ironbound  coast  is 
rent  into  chasms  and  fissures,  amid  which  the  swell  of  the 
German  Ocean  breaks  with  terrific  violence.  The  '  Bullers 
of  Buchan,'  the  Taizalon  of  Ptolemy,  are  the  most  striking 
natural  feature  of  the  district,  and  probably  gave  a  name 
to  the  Texali,  whom  all  our  geographers  locate  in  this 
part  of  Britain. 

'  Britain  and  the  three  islands,'  and  '  the  three  islands 
Orc,  Gwyth,  and  Menaw,'  are  phrases  which  frequently 
occur  in  Welsh  literature.  Orc  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  con- 
verted,  according  to  a  law  which  prevails  in  that  language, 
into  a  feminine  substantive  orce,  gen.  orcan ;  and  orcan  ig, 
i.  e.  the  isle  of  Orce,  is  evidently  the  origin  of  our  modern 
term  Orkney — our  ancestors,  like  the  Welsh,  referring  to 
the  Orkneys  as  if  they  formed  a  single  island.  Gwyth  is 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Menaw  the  Isle  of  Man.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Orc  is  a  mere  variation  of  the  Welsh 
orch,  that  which  is  extreme,  a  limit,  &c.  Diodorus  (5.  21) 
calls  the  extreme  cape  of  Scotland  (Duncansby  Head)  by 
the  name  of  Orcas ;  and  Pomponius  Mela,  who  flourished  in 

'  Silloth,  the  name  of  a  vlllage  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary — now  a  rising 
watering-place  —  is  a  mere  corruption  of  Suhvath.  It  has  preserved  the  final 
consonant  lost  in  Solway.  Double  terms  arising  from  a  like  inconsistency  of 
usage  are  to  he  found  in  all  parts  of  England. 
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the  time  of  Claudius,  calls  the  Orkneys  Orcades.  His  use 
of  the  plural  number  seems  to  show  that  in  his  day  the 
Romans  had  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  these  islands ;  and  if  a  compiler  like  Orosius  can  be 
trusted  when  he  states  that  Claudius,  meaning  of  course 
his  officers,  added  these  islands  to  the  empire,  we  might 
expect  such  would  be  the  case.  Menaw  derived  its  name 
from  the  tribe  that  colonized  it,  and  therefore  we  shall 
postpone  any  inquiry  into  its  etymology  till  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  immigrating  tribes.  With  respect  to  Gwyth, 
Nennius  (c.  2)  mentions  as  one  of  the  three  islands  '  With, 
which  the  Britons  cali  Gueid  or  Guith,  and  which  in  Latin 
may  be  rendered  divortium.'  With  was  evidently  intended 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  the  island,  and  therefore 
would  have  been  more  correctly  Wiht,  a  form  which  is 
actually  found  in  some  of  the  MSS.  The  Latin  word 
divortium  means  a  turning,  a  passage,  and  the  Welsh  (fnyytk 
a  channel.  Nennius  evidently  supposed  the  island  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  passage  which  divided  it  from 
the  mainland,  and  in  Welsh  it  is  called  indifferently 
Gwyth  and  ynys  yr  wyth,  the  island  of  the  channel. 
In  early  topography  we  often  find  the  name  of  a  striking 
natural  object  transferred  to  some  place  in  its  neighbour- 
hood.  The  Isle  of  Wight  means  properly  the  isle  of  the 
Channel. 

The  Breton  korn  means  an  angle,  a  corner,  and  its 
derivative  Kerneo  is  the  name  given  to  a  certain  Breton 
district  which  forms  the  south-western  corner  of  Brittany. 
The  district  was  known  from  the  seventh  century  downwards 
by  the  name  of  Cornu-Galliae  \  the  first  part  of  which  is, 
I  believe,  not  the  Latin  cornu,  but  merely  a  bastard  Latin- 
ism  for  Kerneo.  Cernyw,  which  is  evidently  the  same 
word  as  Kerneo,  is  the  name  the  Welsh  give  to  Cornwall ; 

*  Courson,  Essai  sur  la  Bretagne,  p.  35.  The  pbrase  Cornu  Galliae  seenis  to 
have  been  sometimes  usecl  to  designiite  thc  wliolc  peninsulaof  Britanny.  Inthis 
sense  it  is  used  by  W.  Mahncsb.  Gesta  Regum,  2.  134,  who  also  uses  the  uame 
Curwala,  which  must  be  the  same  name  as  oiu"  Corn-wealh,  for  Bx-ittany,  2. 1 10. 
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and  it  is  the  original  of  the  Latin  phrase  Cornubia,  which 
was  used  by  the  Welshman  Asser  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century.  Our  ancestors  called  the  county  indifferently 
Cornewalas  and  Cornewale. 

'Anglia  habet  in  longitudine  800  miliaria  a  loco  Penwithstert  vocato,  qui 
situs  est,  &c.,  in  Cornewalas,  usque  acl  Cathenes,  &c.'  Sim.  of  Durham 
(^Surtees  ed.),  App.  i,  p.  220. 

'Execeastre  quam  Leofricus  episcopus,  &c.,  de  duobus  episcopatubus  in  Corne- 
wale,  &c.,  unam  fecit.'     Ib. 

The  phrases  Cornewalas  and  Cornewale  properly  mean 
the  Weals  or  Welshmen  of  Corn,  but  according  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  usage  were  also  used  to  designate  the  country. 
They  are  represented  respectively  by  the  French  Cor- 
nuailles  and  Cornuaille,  and  it  is  noticeable  as  showing 
how  curiously  languages  interpenetrate  and  corrupt  each 
other,  that  Frenchmen  apply  both  these  names  to  the 
Breton  district  known  as  Kerneo,  while  some  of  our 
countrymen  have  given  to  Cornwall  the  name  of  Cornu- 
gallia — 

'  Cornubia  quae  nunc  Cornugallia  dicitur.'     Flor.  Wig.  App. 

Here  we  have  Frenchmen  using  English  names  to  denote 
a  Breton  locality,  and  Englishmen  giving  a  French  name 
to  an  English  county.  The  name  Cornwall  is  a  mere 
corruption  of  Cornewale. 

If  the  above  reasoning  be  sound,  it  follows  that  Corn- 
wall  must  at  one  time  have  borne  the  name  of  Corn,  and 
that  too  subsequently  to  the  arrival  of  our  ancestors  in 
this  country.  T^ere  are,  I  think,  traces  of  such  an  usage 
in  the  name  of  Iddawg  Corn  Prydain,  the  traitor  whose 
meeting  with  Medrawd  before  the  battle  of  Camlan  is  com- 
memorated  in  the  Triads  (20.  21).  Iddawg  Corn  Prydain 
must  have  meant  Iddawg  of  Corn  Prydain,  i.  e.  the  Corn 
of  Britain ;  and  this  latter  name  was  in  all  probability  used 
as  a  means  of  distinguishing  the  British  peninsula  from 
the  Kerneo  of  Brittany,  or,  as  it  was  otherwise  called,  the 
Cornu  Galliae.     As  ages  passed   away  these  distinctions 
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were  forgotten,  and  there  resulted  that  confusion  of  terms 
which  has  so  much  bewildered  our  historical  criticism. 

The  capital  of  the  Cornavii  was  Deva,  i.  e.  Chester.  It 
lay  at  the  root  of  a  tongue  of  land  stretching  seawards 
between  the  Mersey  and  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  and  known 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  Wyr-heal,  and  in  later  times  as 
Wyrrall.  Deva  was  formerly  what  Liverpool  is  at  the 
present  day,  the  great  port  connecting  Britain  with  the 
western  world ;  and  we  may  therefore  understand  how  the 
men  of  the  dependent  district  took  their  name  from  the 
capital,  and  were  called  the  Cornavii,  i.  e.  the  Peninsulars, 
the  classical  writers  forming  the  name  of  Cornavii  from 
Kerneo,  as  the  medieval  Latinists  formed  from  it  Corn- 
ubia.  Ptolemy  mentions  a  tribe  called  the  Kornau-ioi  as 
living  in  North  Britain.  They  have  been  located,  and 
I  think  reasonably,  in  the  peninsular  district  of  Caithness. 

Ptolemy  fixes  a  British  tribe  called  the  Demetai  in  the 
country  stretching  westward  between  St.  George's  and  the 
Bristol  Channel.  There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to 
the  etymology  of  the  name,  but  it  appears  to  me  sufficiently 
obvious.  By  a  common  permutation  of  the  m  the  modern 
Welsh  get  Dyfed  as  the  name  of  the  district,  and  this  is 
obviously  the  Welsh  diwedd  and  Cornish  deivedh,  an  end, 
a  limit.  Demet-ai  meant  simply  the  men  of  the  Demet  or 
Lands-end. 

Caing  or  cainc  signifies  in  Welsh  a  branch,  and  cainc 
o  mor^,  a  branch,  or  arm,  of  the  sea.  As  Conquet  and 
Concarneau  in  Brittany  both  lie  on  inlets  of  the  sea,  and 
are  called  by  the  Bretons  respectively  Conc  Leon  and  Conc 
Kerneo,  i.  e,  the  Conc  of  Leon  and  the  Conc  of  Kerneo,  I 
drew  the  conclusion  many  years  ago  that  conc  in  ancient 
Celtic  signified  an  arm  or  inlet  of  the  sea.  Courson  (La 
Bretagne,  ^)^  n.)  gives  us  the  following  definition: — 

'  Couc — baic  formant  bassin  et  oil  les  navires  pciivent  trouver  un  abri.' 

Legonidec  does   not   notice   the  word,  and  I  cannot  tell 

'  Geag.  Ir.,  =  a  branch.     Muorgeag,  Ir.,  =afrith. 
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whether  Courson  had  any  direct  authority  for  his  definition, 
or  like  myself  arrived  at  it  merely  hy  way  of  inference. 
In  either  case  I  believe  his  definition  to  be  a  correct  one ; 
and  moreover  that  it  is  specially  applicable  to  an  estuary 
like  that  of  the  Dee,  which  in  the  times  we  are  speaking  of 
must  have  been  crowded  with  shipping.  Tacitus  tells  us 
(Ann.  12.  32)  that  when  Ostorius  had  defeated  the  Iceni, 
he  led  his  army  against  the  Cangi,  and  arrived  '  not  far 
from  the  sea  which  looks  towards  Ireland.'  Mucli  blunder- 
ing  philology  has  been  expended  in  attempts  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Cangi.  I  believe  it  meant  simply 
the  men  of  the  Caing  or  estuary,  and  that  it  was  merely 
another  name  for  the  Cornavii^;  who  were  sometimes 
called  Cangi  from  the  bay  which  sheltered  their  commerce, 
and  sometimes  Cornavii  from  the  peninsula  in  which  tlieir 
capital  was  built. 

Morecambe  Bay  in  Lancashire  is  called  by  Ptolemy 
Morikambe;  and  as  there  is  a  small  bay  on  the  Solway 
also  called  Morecambe,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  name  is  a  Celtic  word  signifying  a  bay.  Now  the 
Welsh  mor,  the  sea,  appears  in  ancient  Celtic  to  have  been 
a  dissyllable,  mori  (see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  '^^^\  and  from  cam^ 
crooked,  is  derived  a  Welsh  substantive  chn%  crookedness. 
The  Celtic  m  often  becomes  mh  before  a  vowel  (vol.  i. 
pp.  364,  370),  and  if  we  may  venture  to  assume  that  the 
final  i  of  cem-i  was  lost  in  the  nominatival  ending  of  Mori- 
kambe^,  then  Morikambe  may  be  a  Celtic  word  signifying 
a  crook  or  bend  of  the  sea — in  other  words,  a  bay. 

Next  to  the  headlands  and  inlets  of  a  country,  the 
natural  features  which  most  readily  strike  a  stranger's  eye 
are  its  forests  and  its  champaigns,  its  mountain  ranges  and 
its  valleys. 

'  See  Pennant,  Wales,  i,  p.  4. 

"^  In  Cornish  cam  is  used  as  a  substantive  as  well  as  an  adjeetive  ;  and  Mr. 
Williams  informs  us  that  in  late  Cornish  it  freely  takes  tbe  labial,  so  that  we 
even  find  cahm  written  for  cam.  More-canib-6  may  therefore  aduiit  of  this 
analysis,  Mori-camb.e,  consisting  of  two  Celtic  substantives  and  the  Greck 
feminine  ending. 
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The  largest,  and  for  several  reasons  tbe  most  remarkable 
of  tbe  Britisb  forests  in  Britain,  was  tbat  wbicb  in  tbe 
Cbronicle  is  called  Andredes  leage — the  lea  of  Andred.  It 
is  said,  with  some  exaggeration,  to  bave  been  120  miles 
long  and  tbirty  miles  broad ;  and  it  certainly  reacbed  from 
tbe  Engbsb  Cbannel  deep  into  Hampsbire.  The  area  it 
covered  is  still  remarkable  for  large  masses  of  woodland, 
and  tbe  low  marsby  cbaracter  of  its  soil  rendered  its 
interior  almost  inaccessible  even  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period  ^.  It  may  be  doubted  if  tbe  Romans  had  any  means 
of  getting  to  tbe  Sussex  coast  except  by  way  of  Bognor, 
and  their  station  of  Anderida  (Pevensey)  must  bave  been 
far  removed  from  tbe  supporting  fortresses  of  London  and 
Cbicbester.  Andred  is  compounded  of  tbe  negative  prefix 
an  and  tred,  a  habitation,  so  that  andred  meant  tbe  unin- 
habited  district,  tbe  weald. 

The  forest  of  Arden  is,  I  believe,  first  mentioned  in 
mediaeval  documents;  but  tbere  can  be  little  doubt  tbat 
its  name  is  Celtic,  and  identical  witb  that  of  the  Gaubsh 
Arduenna,  wbose  remains  are  still  known  as  tbe  Ardennes. 
Tbe  etymology  of  Arduenna  bas  already  been  discussed 
(vide  voL  i.  p.  388),  and  the  name  no  doubt  signified  the  great 
weald  or  forest.  Another  forest  district  north  of  Malmes- 
bury  was  called  Bradene.  The  name  often  occurs  in  our 
early  history,  and  is  met  with  in  tbe  Cbronicle.  It  is 
probably  Celtic,  but  I  cannot  explain  its  meaning.  I  have 
elsewbere  ventured  to  suggest  bow  the  name  of  Bearruc- 
wudu  may  bave  originated  (see  above,  p.  16).  Tbiswoodland 
included  Windsor  forest,  and  spread  over  tbe  greater  part 
of  Berksbire,  to  wbich  it  gave  a  name. 

Celyddon  is  the  plural  of  Celydd,  wbicb  Owen  Pugbe 
defines  '  a  retreat,  a  woody  sbelter ' ;  it  was  tbe  name  speci- 
ally  given  to  the  great  forest-tract  wbich  spread  from  Loch 
Ness  over  tbe  Higbland  wastes.     Owen  Pugbe  tells  us  tbat 

*  William  the  Couqueror  proceedcd  froui  Hastings  to  Loudon  by  way  of 
Dover ;  aud  a  novclist  of  tbe  last  eeutury  lands  bis  bero  on  tbe  soutbern  coast 
and  sends  bim  to  London  by  tbe  sanie  route. 
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other  tracts  "were  called  by  this  name,  but  I  have  not  myself 
met  with  such  instances.  Florus  indeed  tells  us  (3.  10)  that 
Caesar  foUowed  the  Britons  into  '  the  Calidonian  woods.' 
But  Florus  was  a  late  and  a  careless  writer,  and  the  pas- 
sage  is  evidently  a  mere  piece  of  rhetoric. 

The  forests  mentioned  in  Domesday  are  only  four  in 
number,  viz.  Windsor  in  Berks,  Gravelinges  in  Wilts,  Wim- 
borne  in  Dorset,  and  Wychwood,  Oxon,  &c.  In  the  year 
1250  the  forests  and  woods  in  England,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly  under  control  of  the  crown,  amounted  to  more  than 
seventy^     (Turners  Domestic  Architecture,  p.  105.) 

'  The  wooded  pass  of  Alton,  &c.,  which  was  not  dis- 
afforested  until  the  end  of  Henry's  reign,  was  a  favourite 
ambush.  Even  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  wardens  of 
the  great  fair  of  St.  Giles  held  in  that  city  (Winchester) 
paid  five  mounted  sergeants-at-arms  to  keep  the  pass  of 
Alton  during  the  continuance  of  the  fair  according  to 
custom.'     (Turners  Domestic  Architecture,  p.  107.) 

From  coed,  a  wood,  is  derived  the  prepositional  compound 
argoed,  a  woodland  (vide  vol.  i.  p.  '^Sc))'  There  were  many 
argoeds  in  Britain,  but  three  seem  to  have  been  particularly 
distinguished.  Argoed  Bowys  or  the  Powys-woodland  must 
have  covered  the  greater  part  of  Shropshire.  This  county 
was  called  by  our  ancestors  Scrobbes  scyr,  or  the  shire  of 
the  Scrob ;  its  capital  Scrobbes  byrig,  or  the  Burghs  of  the 
Scrob;  and  its  inhabitants  Scrob-saetas,  or  the  settlers  in 
the  Scrob.  The  Anglo-Saxon  scroh  means  generally  a 
shrub,  but  in  the  above-mentioned  instances  I  believe  it 
meant  a  district  of  shaggy  woodland,  such  a  one  as  in 
Australia  would  be  known  as  the  '  Scrub.'  Norman  scribes 
corrupted  scroh  into  srop  and  sloj),  and  from  this  barbarous 
blunder  came  oui-  modern  name  of  Salop. 

The  forest  which  overspread  the  West  Biding  seems  to 
have  been  known  as  the  Argoed  Derwenydd — at  least  such 

'  Spelman  gives  a  list  of  tbe  ancient  English  forests  in  liis  Glossary,  but 
it  is  very  inconiplete.  The  statement  above  is  made  on  the  authority  of  a 
careful  examiuation  of  the  Close  and  Patent  Rolls.    Ib. 
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is  the  title  given  it  in  a  MS.  to  which  I  shall  shortly  call 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  The  name  of  Derwynydd  is  a 
mystery  to  me.  In  tlie  same  MS.  another  forest-track  is 
called  Argoed  Calchfynnydd.  This  Argoed  was,  I  believe, 
the  great  woodland  which  has  been  gradually  shrinking 
into  its  degenerate  representative  Rockingliam  Forest.  We 
shall  shortly  consider  tlie  question  whicli  district  was  meant 
by  the  phrase  Calclifynnydd. 

Givent,  a  champaign,  was  a  common  name  in  Britain; 
and  of  the  districts  which  bore  it  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able  was  the  open  country  round  Winchester.  It  must 
have  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Andred,  wliich 
bordered  it  on  the  south  and  east,  and  it  certainly  ^  gave 
a  name  to  the  Roman  town — Venta  Belgarum.  Our  ances- 
tors  converted  Gwent  into  a  feminine  substantive  Winte, 
gen.  Wintan,  and  they  called  the  town  sometimes  Win- 
tan  ceaster,  the  city  of  the  Winte,  and  sometimes  Winte- 
ceaster,  which  latter  name  has  been  corrupted  into  Win- 
chester.  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  genitive  Wintan  comes 
the  mediaeval  adjective  Winton-ensis.  There  was  also  a 
Gwent  in  the  country  of  the  Silures,  and  the  open  district 
of  Monmouthshire  is  still  called  by  the  Welsh  Went — a 
name  which  is  not  unknown  to  English  history.  The  old 
capital  of  the  district  Caer  Went  was  the  Roman  Venta 
Silurum.  There  was  yet  a  third  Gwent,  which  has  left  its 
traces  on  the  Roman  geography  of  Britain.  The  Venta 
Icenorum  is  now  represented  by  the  ruins  at  Caistor,  a 
short  distance  east  of  Norwich ;  but  the  neighbourhood 
has  been  well  '  cleared,'  and  it  is  less  easy  to  mark  out  the 
limits  of  the  ancient  Gwent  in  this  than  in  the  other  cases 
referred  to. 

The  Gwent  round  Winchester  lay  to  the  east  of  the 
Andred ;  north  of  this  great  forest,  and  separating  it  from 
the  Thames,  was   a   long  strip   of   open   land  callcd  tlie 

"  Sir  II.  Colt  Hoare  supposes  tho  Roman  Venta  to  have  f  urnished  the  first 
eyllable  of  our  modorn  Win-ebesterj  but  adds, '  unde  derivatur  Venta  I  have 
never  becn  able  to  ascertain.' 
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Caint.  Owen  Pughe  gives  us  the  following  definition  of  the 
word : — 

'  Caint,  sin.  pl.  ceintiau,  a  plain  or  open  country,  a  field,  &c.  There  are  many 
places  called  by  the  appellation  o£  Caint,  as  Caer  Oaint,  Canterbury.' 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  Owen  Pughe  had  mentioned  a  few 
of  the  '  many  places '  which  bear  this  name.  The  Romans 
converted  Caint  into  Cantium. 

Brynach,  a  highland  region,  has  for  its  plural  Brynaich. 
According  to  Owen  Pughe  it  was  the  name  given  to  a 
certain  part  of  Merionethshire ;  but  it  is  only  as  descriptive 
of  the  hill  country  reaching  from  the  Cheviots  northwards 
that  the  name  has  become  known  to  history.  When  the 
antiquary  travelling  along  '  Deir  Street '  reaches  the  foot 
of  the  Cheviots,  he  mounts  gradually  into  the  Brynaich, 
the  '  land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood '  which  Walter 
Scott  called  '  Caledonia.'  The  green  lowlands  that  have 
been  left  behind  were  the  Deifyr  of  Welsh  history,  and, 
combined  with  the  Brynaich,  formed  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumberland.  In  Anglo-Saxon  the 
forms  Berniccas  and  Deras,  or  rather  their  genitives  Ber- 
nicca  and  Dera^,  are  not  uncommon.  These  forms  in  as 
literally  signified  the  men  of  Bernyc  and  of  Der,  but 
according  to  Anglo-Saxon  usage  they  were  also  employed 
to  designate  the  districts. 

Mynydd,  a  mountain,  enters  freely  into  Welsh  com- 
position;  and  in  the  MS.  I  have  ah^eady  once  referred  to 
we  find  a  district  lying  between  the  Trent  and  the  Thames 
designated  as  Calch-fynydd  or  the  Lime-mountain.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  name  Calchfynnydd  originally 
meant  the  range  of  chalk  hills  which  ran  through  the 
territory  of  the  Catuvellauni,  from  the  borders  of  the  Iceni 
to  the  Thames.  Its  crest  was  traversed  by  one  of  the  most 
important  trackways    in   Britain,  viz.   the  Icknield  Way, 

*  We  generally  meet  witli  tliem  in  tbe  genitive  or  dative  cases,  Eernicca, 
Bcraiccum,  &c. ;  but  I  tliink  we  may  reasonably  assume  the  existence  of  nomi- 
natives  in  as. 
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and  beneath  its  western  scarp  lay  some  of  our  most  fertile 
districts,  the  vale  of  Buckingham,  the  vale  of  Aylesbury, 
&c.  We  may  therefore  feel  the  less  surprise  at  finding 
early  Welsh  works  assigning  this  name  of  Calchfynydd 
to  the  country  of  the  great  tribe  which  for  nearly  two 
centuries  predominated  in  Britain.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  the  Welsh  name  of  this  important  district  has 
been  preserved. 

In  one  ^of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Taliessin,  ar-fynydd  or 
the  highlands  is  opposed  to  ar-goed,  or  the  woodland.  It 
is  well  to  know  that  the  phrase  ar-fynnydd  was  used  in 
ancient  British  topography,  but  it  would  require  too  long 
a  digression  to  attempt  to  fix  the  locality  of  the  particular 
arfynnydd  alluded  to. 

The  '  Lickey '  of  Worcestershire  is  a  long  declivity 
sloping  down  to  the  basin  of  the  Severn  from  the  high 
land  north  of  Bromsgrove.  The  name  in  all  probability  is 
a  corruption  of  llechwedd,  '  the  steep  or  shelving  of  a  hill,' 
which  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  Welsh  topography. 
Ar-llechwedd,  according  to  a  well-known  analogy,  sig- 
nifies  a  district  of  slopes ;  and  Arllechwedd  Galedin  seems 
to  have  been  the  name  given  to  the  shelving  country  which 
sloped  from  the  high  uplands  of  Salisbury  plain^  to  the 
beautiful  valley  through  which  the  Fosse  Way  ran  south 
from  Bath  to  Ilchester.  This  locality  must  have  been 
a  noted  one  in  the  region  pertaining  to  the  southern  Belgae, 
for  we  find  their  country  designated  as  the  Arllechwedd 
Galedin  in  the  Triads  and  other  early  Welsh  works,  just 
as  the  country  of  the  Catuvellauni  bore  the  name  of  its 
most  prominent  feature,  and  was  called  Calchfynnydd. 

Tlie  varia  terminating  so  many  of  the  old  Celtic  names 
found  in  the  Itineraries,  had  a  more  special  signification 
than  Llechwedd,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  have  denoted  the 
descent  of  some  road  or  trackway  (vide  vol.  i.  p.  372). 

Ptolemy  calls  the  inhabitants  of  Dorset  Dour-o-triges. 

'  Near  Frome  are  places  called  Vallis  House  and  Vallis  bottom ;  and  Valaize 
is  an  old  word  for  a  slope. 
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In  Cornish  truje  means  '  to  inhabit ' ;  in  "Welsh  daear-drig 
*  dwelling  on  iand,'  daear,  land ;  so  that  Dour-o-trig-es 
must  mean  dwellers  in  Dour.  In  the  Chronicle  the  men 
of  Dorset  are  called  both  Dornsaetas  and  Dorsetas.  It 
would  seem  then  that  there  was  both  in  the  Koman  and 
the  Saxon  times  a  district  called  Dor  or  Dorn.  The  Welsh 
dwr  means  a  stream,  water;  and  the  popular  opinion  is 
that  Dorset  took  its  name  as  being  a  maritime  county.  But 
not  one  of  our  maritime  shires  is  more  completely  shut  off 
from  the  sea  than  Dorset;  from  the  railway  station,  Wey- 
mouth,  east,  runs  a  range  of  chalk  cliffs  nearly  to  Poole, 
and  westward,  halfway  to  Bridport,  runs  the  Chesil  beach, 
between  which  and  the  mainland  is  a  line  of  backwater 
some  nine  or  ten  miles  long.  The  only  ready  way  of 
getting  to  the  seaside  is  by  descending  the  varia  from  Dor- 
chester,  or  foUowing  the  Frome  to  its  mouth  at  Poole ;  and 
the  only  mode  in  which  I  can  account  for  the  name  of  Dor 
or  Dorn  is  by  supposing  that  the  Frome  was  in  ancient 
times  so  called,  and  that  it  gave  its  name  to  the  district  it 
drained.  We  have  ah^eady  remarked  how  often  the  names 
of  rivers  take  a  final  n  (vol.  i.  p.  367).  Doun-ion,  in 
Ptolemy,  may  be  a  clerical  blunder  for  Dour-ion,  or  per- 
haps  for  Dourn-ion,  and  Dorchester  may  have  sometimes 
taken  the  name  of  the  Celtic  town  Doui'novaria,  and  some- 
times  have  been  called  Dour-ion  from  the  river,  on  whose 
banks  it  stood. 

Ptolemy  locates  in  the  south  of  Britain  a  people  called 
Doumnonioi.  Tliey  must  have  dwelt  in  Devon,  for  Exeter 
was  one  of  their  towns,  and  have  spread  over  CornwaU, 
for  the  Lizard  was  termed  the  Damnonian  promontory.  I 
believe  the  on  in  Doumnon-ioi  to  be  the  Welsh  ending  on, 
which  is  used  not  only  to  form  plurals  but  also  to  furm 
compounds\  and  that  Doum-non-ioi  signifies  the  people  of 
Doumn.  In  Irish  domhain  means  deep,  and  doimhn-e 
depth;  and  every  one  that  has  wandered  over  Salisbury 
plain  and  looked  down  from  its  south-western  skirts  upon 

'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  36S,  373, 
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the  country  beneath  him,  will  acknowledge  how  appropriate 
for  the  district  is  a  name  signifying  '  the  depths  or  bottoms.' 
As  the  Irish  mh  is  pronounced  as  v,  we  see  how  readily 
doumn,  if  it  be  connected  with  doimhne,  might  pass  into 
Devon.  The  Vale  of  the  Severn  is  the  prolongation  of  this 
deep  country  to  the  north,  and  as  the  Welsh  dwfn  signifies 
the  deep,  and  as /is  a  Welsh  permutation  of  h,  we  can  under- 
stand  how  it  gave  rise  to  Dobuni,  the  name  of  the  people  who 
dwelt  in  the  Severn  valley.  From  the  Welsh  divfn  comes 
the  adjective  dyfnain,  abounding  in  deeps,  and  from  this 
comes  the  substantive  dyfnaint,  bottoms,  which  is  the 
modern  Welsh  name  for  Devonshire.  The  Celtic  names 
which  gave  rise  to  Damnonii  and  Dobuni  were  no  doubt 
nearly  connected  with  each  other,  but  probably  belong  to 
different  Celtic  dialects. 

The  people  of  North  Britain.  to  whom  Ptolemy  gives  the 
name  of  Damn-ioi  are  generally,  and  I  believe  rightly, 
located  in  Clydesdale.  In  one  place  the  Greek  geographer 
calls  them  Damnon-ioi.  The  name  is  evidently  the  same 
as  Doumnon-ioi. 

Welsh  names  of  districts  are  often  difEicult  to  explain.  In 
some  cases  they  have  originated  in  circumstances  of  recent 
date,  but  more  frequently  date  from  a  remote  antiquity, 
from  times  indeed  anterior  to  the  Koman  conquest  of  the 
island.  The  most  complete  list  of  these  Welsh  names  that 
has  fallen  under  my  notice,  is  found  in  the  '  lolo  MSS.'  p.  86. 
It  was  taken  from  a  MS.  belonging  to  '  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Cardiif,' 
and  is  a  mere  fragment,  a  page  of  tlie  MS.  having  been 
torn  out.  I  have  not  seen  this  MS.,  and  know  neither  its 
age  nor  the  sources  whence  the  information  it  contains  was 
taken.  But  judging  from  its  contents,  I  see  nothing  un- 
reasonable  in  the  supposition  that  it  may  have  been  written 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  one  who  had  ancient  materials 
within  reach.  With  an  old  Welsh  map  of  Britain  before 
him— a  map  probably  distorted  out  of  all  resemblance  to 
the  real  outline  of  the  country — the  compiler  secms  to  have 
run  his  eye  along  the  line  of  the  Welsh  coast  from  the  Usk 
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in  Monmouthshire  to  the  borders  of  Cheshire.  From  thence 
he  swept  over  the  south  of  Yorkshire  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Trent,  and  thence  southwards  to  the  Thames.  The  districts 
lying  within  the  circuit  thus  described  are  then  recounted, 
but  in  no  very  definite  order. 

The  chief  dominions  of  the  country  of  the  Cymry — 

1.  Gwent^,  from  the  river  Wysg,  as  far  as  the  bridge  of 
Caerloyw. 

2.  Morganwg^,  from  the  river  Wysg  to  Ystrad  Tawy. 

3.  Rheged,  from  Ystrad  Tawe  to  Ystrad  T^rwi , 

4.  Dyfed,  from  Ystrad  Tywi  as  far  as  Glyn  Teifi. 

5.  Ceredigion,  from  Ystrad  Teifi  as  far  as  the  sea,  and 
about  Dyfi  and  the  Cantref  Orddwyf  ^. 

6.  Gwynedd,  from  the  Cantref  Orddwyf  as  far  as  Menai, 
and  about  Aerfen  and  Theyrnllwg. 

7.  Theyrnllwg  from  Aei-fen  as  far  as  Argoed  Der- 
wenydd. 

8.  Deifr  and  Bryneich,  from  Argoed  Derwenydd  as  far 
as  the  river  Trenn. 

9.  Argoed  Calchfynydd  ^,  between  Trenn  and  the  river 
Tain,  which  is  none  other  than  the  river  of  Lundain. 

10.  Fferyllwg,  between  Gwy  and  Hafren. 

11.  Powys,  round  about  Aerfen,  and  the  upland  of 
Teyrnlwg  and  the  extremities  of  Fferyllwg  and  the  Cantref 
Orddwyf. 

12.  Brycheiniog,  from  the  sources  of  Gwy  as  far  as  about 
Wysg  and  the  extremities  of  Fferyllwg. 

'  The  bishopric  of  Llandaff  extended  from  the  Wye  to  Towy,  Lib.  Landav. 

550. 

^  So  ereinn-wg  =  a  pear-orchard  =  Herefordshire. 

'  'Mon  Gwynedd'  and  the  'Cantref '  are  common  phrases  in  old  Welsh  writ- 
ings.  Vide  lolo  MSS.  Ancient  localities  Cors-y-gedol,  Muriau  Gwyddelod 
near  Harlech.  Arch.  Camb.  Jan.  1869,  p.  89.  Cynedda  slew  the  Irish  'yng 
Ngwynedd  a'r  Cantref  Ag  ym  Mhowys'  iu  Gwynedd,  on  the  Cantref,  and  in 
Powys.     lolo  MSS.  79. 

*  In  a  curious  Heraldic  MS.  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  certain  Welsh  families 
are  traced  to  '  Kadrod  Kalchvynydd  Earle  of  Lunstable '  Archaeologia 
Cambr.  Oct.  1872,  p.  315, 
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13.  Caint  about  the  river  Tain  and  the  Mor  Tawch,  as 
far  as  the  extremities  of  Arllechwedd  Galedin. 

14.  Arllechwedd  Galedin,  from  this  last  one  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  Dyfnaint,  and  about  the  extremities  of  Gwlad 
yr  Haf  and  Argoed  Calchfynydd. 

15.  Dyfnaint  and  Cerniw,  from  Arllechwedd  Galedin  and 
the  intermediate  seas  as  far  as  the  Mor  Udd. 

16.  Gwlad  yr  Haf,  from  the  river  Goreifion  about  the 
extremities  of  the  dominion  of  Calchfynydd,  and  about  Afon 
to  Fferyllwg  and  Gwent  as  far  as  the  Mor  Essyllwg,  which 
is  called  the  Mor  Hafren,  as  far  as  about  the  confines  of 
Dyfnaint  and  Chernyw.     (lolo  MSS.  pp.  86,  476.) 

Caerloyw  is  Gloucester,  the  Caer  Glou  of  Henry  of 
Huntingdon.  By  extending  the  limits  of  Gwent  to 
Gloucester  bridge  it  is  clear  the  compiler  had  in  view 
the  district  which  some  of  the  princes  of  Gwent  laid  claim 
to  and  occasionally  ravaged.  Gwent  proper  consisted  of 
the  champaign  of  the  two  shires  of  Monmouth  and  Gla- 
morgan,  and  even  at  this  day  a  considerable  portion  of 
Monmouthshire  lies  west  of  the  Wysg,  or  Usk,  river. 
Morganwg  is  that  portion  of  ancient  Gwent  which  was 
governed  in  the  tenth  century  by  the  Welsh  prince  Morgan, 
from  whom  it  took  its  name  of  Gwlad-Morgan,  the  country 
of  Morgan^  now  corrupted  into  Glamorgan.  According  to 
the  loose  geography  of  the  Welsh  compiler,  it  stretchcd  to 
Ystrad  Tawi.  or  the  vale  of  Swansea.  The  district  lying 
between  the  Tawy  and  the  Towy,  between  the  Swansea 
and  Caermarthen  rivers,  is  called  E.heged.  There  was 
another  district  bearing  this  name  in  North  Britain.  Now 
the  Welsh  word  rliag,  a  front,  a  van,  enters  freely  into  com- 
position  ;  rhag-dy  an  outhouse,  ty  a  house ;  rhag-ddrivs  an 
outer  door,  drws  a  door ;  rhag-ynys  an  adjacent  island,  ynys 
an  ishind ;  &^c.  As  from  givastad,  levcl,  comes  givastad-edd, 
a  plain,  and  from  hal,  salt,  comes  hel-edd,  a  brine-pit,  so 
from  rhag  a  front,  may  have  come  this  name  rheged,  a  border 
or  frontier  district.  The  southern  Rhcged  lay  between 
the  Silures  and  the  Dcmetae,  and  was  indeed  the  western 
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frontier  of  the  first  of  these  two  tribes.  The  northern 
Rhecfed  I  believe  to  have  been,  not  Cumberland  as  is 
generally  supposed,  but  North  Lancashire,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  the  district  stretching  from  the  Ribble  to 
the  fells  of  Westmoreland.  This  must  have  been  the 
western  frontier  of  the  Brigantes,  whose  territory  we  are 
told  reached  from  sea  to  sea  (Ptolemy  2.  2.  7).  It  was  the 
country  of  the  celebrated  Urien,  and  all  that  Welsh  legend 
has  handed  down  to  us  relating  to  this  chief  is  in  agree- 
ment  with  the  hypothesis.  Dyfed,  which  follows  Rheged 
in  the  hst,  is  evidently  the  country  of  Ptolemy's  Demetai. 
The  etymology  of  this  name,  though  it  has  given  rise  to 
much  false  speculation,  seems  to  admit  of  an  easy  explana- 
tion.  The  Welsh  diwedd,  Cornish  diwedh,  and  Breton  divez 
signify  an  end,  a  limit.  /is  a  common  Welsh  permutation 
for  m,  and  we  may  conjecture  that  difed  was  given  as  a- 
suitable  name  to  the  farthest  district,  the  lands-end  of  that 
part  of  Britain.  (See  above,  p.  40.)  The  limits  assigned  to  the 
district,  viz.  from  the  Towy  to  the  Tivy,  south  of  Cardigan, 
may  not  be  veiy  difFerent  from  tliose  which  really  belonged 
to  the  country  of  the  ancient  Demetai.  Cardigan  is  repre- 
sented  as  reaching  from  the  Tivy  to  the  sea,  'and  round 
about  the  Dovey  and  Cantrev  Ordwy v  ^.'  The  description 
is  indefinite,  but  it  seems  to  assign  to  Cardigan  some  dis- 
tricts  lying  north  of  the  Dovey,  and  there  are  other  reasons 
for  beheving  that  Cardigan  did  actually  at  one  time  extend 
its  borders  in  this  direction.  Cantrev  Ordwyv  seems  to 
designate  the  mountainous  parts  of  Merionethshire,  and  its 
first  element  ord  may  possibly  be  the  same  word  as  the  Irish 
and  Cornish  word  ard,  high,  lofty.  From  Ordwyv  miglit 
be  derived  the  adjective  Ordwyvig,  and  this  would  at  once 
give  us  the  name  by  which  the  classical  writers  designated 
the  inhabitants  of  North  Wales,  viz.  Ordovic-es.  From 
this  we  might  gather  that  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  inva- 
sion  the  highlanders  of  Ordwyv  or  Merionethshire  were 

*  See  note  on  p.  49  above. 
E  2 
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the  dominant  tribe  of  North  Wales,  and  had  imposed  on  it 
their  name. 

Certain  parishes  or  districts  in  Britanny  connect  the 
word  lok  with  that  of  the  patron  saint,  as  Lok-Ronan,  Lok- 
Eguiner,  Lok-Tudi,  L6k-Harn,  &c.  (vide  Legonidec,  'Lok'). 
Owen  Pughe,  under  the  head  Llog,  gives  us  the  phrase  '  llog 
o  dir '  as  indicating  a  certain  portion  of  land  equal  to  nearly 
four  acres.  I  suspect  that  Teyrnllwg  and  Fferyllwg  are  ex- 
amples  of  the  same  formation.  As  the  Welsh  teyrn  means 
a  king,  teyrn-llwg  would,  on  this  hypothesis,  signify  the 
king's  portion,  The  district^  answered  to  the  Vale  Royal 
and  its  appurtenances.  Fferyllwg  was  the  district  between 
the  Wye  and  the  Severn — in  other  words,  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  so  famous  for  its  iron  mines.  The  Welsh  Fferyll 
means  a  worker  in  metals,  and  Fferyllwg  must  be  the 
smith's  portion,  the  district  of  the  iron-forgers,  &c.  There 
is  also  a  district  of  Glamorgan  called  Gwent-llwg. 

I  would  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  sources  which  fur- 
nished  the  materials  for  this  Welsh  geography  of  Britain. 
The  notices  of  the  coast-districts  from  Gwent  to  Teyrnllwg 
were  no  doubt  founded  on  native  authorities  more  or  less 
ancient.  From  Teyrnllwg  the  compiler  passes  eastward 
over  the  district  which  is  now  known  as  the  West  Kiding, 
and  he  calls  it  Devyr  and  Brynaic  [Deifr  and  Bryneich]. 
Devyr  and  Brynaic  was  the  Welsh  name  for  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and  his  use  of  the  phrase  to 
designate  a  small  fraction  of  the  country  shows  how  fami- 
liar  it  must  have  been  to  him.  It  is  clear  from  Nennius 
and  the  writings  of  others,  his  contemporaries,  that  North- 
umberland  was,  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  the  one 
which  the  Welsh  best  knew  and  most  regarded.  Their 
connexion  with  the  kindred  races  of  Strath-Clyde  was  no 
doubt  the  cause.  The  migration  from  the  Clyde  to  North 
Wales  took  place  in  the  tenth  century ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  most  intimate  relations  existed  between  the 
two  districts  long  before.     We  may  infer  that  the  popular 

'  Tbe  uame  of  Duniluc  occurs  in  Neuuius,  c.  35. 
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mind  in  Wales  was  acquainted  with  the  history  of  North 
Britain  under  the  dominion  of  its  English  kings ;  but  of  the 
country  south  of  Trent  it  seems  they  knew  nothing  that 
was  of  later  date  than  the  Roman  conquest. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  political  division  of  the  island 
which  answers  to  Calchfynydd,  unless  it  be  the  district 
once  subject  to  the  Catuvellauni ;  and  I  believe  the  com- 
piler  was  obliged  to  dive  thus  deeply  into  antiquity  for  his 
materials.  He  puts  together  the  Welsh  districts  lying  be- 
tween  Calchfynydd  and  the  coast-districts  already  described 
— Fferyllwg  Powys  and  Brycheiniog  (Brecknock).  These 
must  have  been  all  well  known  to  Welshmen  at  all  periods 
of  their  history;  and  he  then  divides  the  country  lying 
more  southerly  into  two  districts,  Caint  and  Arllechwedd 
Galedin.  Kent  has  always  been  brought  so  prominently 
forward  in  British  history  that  its  name  and  position  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  known  even  to  an  uneducated  Welshman. 
Arllechwedd  Galedin,  I  believe,  meant  the  district  of  the 
southern  Belgae.  The  term,  as  I  have  already  observed 
(p.  46),  means  properly  the  valley  traversed  by  the  Fosse 
south  of  Bath.  This  district  seems  always  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  important  of  that  Belgic  state,  and  here 
its  political  life  maintained  itself  long  after  the  other  mem- 
bers  of  the  state  had  perished.  It  may  be  observed  that 
Somerset,  or  Gwlad  yr  Haf,  as  it  was  called  by  a  very 
ancient  but  very  foolish  mistranslation,  was  really  a  portion 
of  the  territory  of  the  Southern  Belgae.  This  is  not  the 
only  instance  in  the  compilation  where  we  find  a  modern 
district  overlapping,  as  it  were,  an  ancient  one.  Dyfnaint 
and  Cernyw  were  known,  at  all  periods,  alike  as  ancient 
British  districts  and  as  English  counties. 

The  Welsh  word  gwy,  water,  is  a  common  ending  of 
Welsh  names  of  rivers,  e.  g.  El-wy,  Llug-wy,  Myn-wy,  &c. 
Attached  to  the  Mundy  Gospels  in  Pembroke  College 
Library,  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  charter  which  describes  the 
boundaries  of  the  diocese  of  Hereford.  In  it  Monmouth 
is  called  Munuwi  Mutha.     The  MS.  was  written  in  the 
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eleventh  centuiy,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  connecting 
vowel  in  a  writing  of  that  late  period  is  very  interesting. 

In  the  i^th  Iter,  Cirencester  is  called  Dur-o-cornovio,  the 
river  of  Cornovio — where  Cornovio,  I  take  it,  is  an  unde- 
clined  name  formed  from  the  ablative  of  Cornovium. 
Cornovium  I  would  analyze  thus— Corn-o-vi-um,  where 
Corn  is  the  primitive  name  of  the  river,  still  preserved  in 
the  modern  term  'the  Churn,'  o  is  the  connecting  vowel, 
vi  the  suffix  givy,  and  um  the  Latin  neuter-ending.  Con- 
o-vi-a,  the  Roman  station  at  Conway,  and  Vin-o-vi-a,  the 
Roraan  station  at  Bin-chester  on  the  Wear,  must  have 
signified  respectively  the  Con-water  and  the  Bin-water, 
though  I  have  never  known  the  names  Con  and  Win  given 
to  those  rivers. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  ea,  water,  enters  into  composition,  and 
it  often  requires  great  care  to  distinguish  its  compounds 
from  the  Welsh  compounds  we  have  been  considering. 
Cerney  on  the  Churn,  a  few  miles  south  of  Cirencester, 
doubtless  took  its  name  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  Cern-ea,  the 
Churn-water,  and  is  a  different  word  from  the  Welsh  name 
preserved  in  Cornovi-o.  In  like  manner  the  Wiltshire 
river,  the  Wiley,  must  surely  represent  an  Anglo-Saxon 
Wil-ea,  or  Wil-river,  the  first  element  of  which  gave  name 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Wil-tun,  or  town  of  tlie  Wil,  and  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Wil-saetan,  i.  e.  the  settlers  on  the  Wil. 
But  the  Welshman  Asser  (ad  ann.  871)  calls  this  river  the 
Guilou,  which,  though  it  signifies  the  same  thing  as  Wiley, 
viz.  the  Wil-river,  is  a  difierent  word,  being,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  a  Welsh  compound.  Bede  (Hist.  Eccl.  2.  14) 
calls  the  Swale  the  Sualua,  which  is  also  in  all  probability 
a  Welsh  compound  now  obsolete.  The  name  of  Cashio,  in 
Hertfordshire,  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  foolish 
speculation,  is  probably  an  ancient  name  of  the  brook 
which  passes  by  Ches-hsnn,  and  flowing  through  a  part 
of  Cashio  hundred  enters   the   Colne   near  Cashio-bury^ 

*  In  Francc,  in  the  canton  of  Ceserieux,  is  a  small  rivcr  called  '  La  Chaise,' 
where  D'Anville  places  Cas-uaria. 
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But  whether  Cashio  be  a  corruption  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
Cas-ea,  or  of  an  old  Welsh  name  Cas-o-wy,  I  cannot  say. 

I  have  stated  that  Dur-o-cornovio  meant  the  water  or 
river  of  Cornovio.  In  like  manner  Durocatelauni  (Chalons- 
sur-Marne)  meant  the  river  of  the  Catelauni;  and  Duro- 
vernum  (Canterbury)  at  the  river  of  the  verniDH,  i.  e.  the 
gwern  or  osier-bed.  We  know  how  general  in  Britain  was 
the  use  of  wicker  and  wattle  work,  and  can  therefore  under- 
stand  how  valuable  must  have  been  the  beds  which  fur- 
nished  the  necessary  materials.  The  number  of  ancient 
British  names  which  are  compounded  of  this  Welsh  word 
givern  need  not  surprise  us.  These  compounds  of  Bur 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  language  at  a  late 
period.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Durolevo,  i.  e.  the  station 
between  Canterbury  and  Rochester  (Iter  2),  the  Roman 
road  runs  beside  the  Sheppey  Marshes.  These  in  the 
Roman  times  must  have  been  a  collection  of  pools  at  high 
water.  The  Welsh  Llif  means  a  flood,  and  the  Cornish  lo, 
which  is  probably  a  mere  dialectical  variation  of  the  word, 
means  a  pool.  Dur-o-lev-o  therefore  may  have  signified 
the  water  of  the  Llif,  i.  e.  of  the  flood  or  pool.  Cirencester 
was  first  called  after  the  name  of  its  river,  Corimum,  and 
then  Cornovio,  i.  e.  at  the  Churn-river — the  name  of  Duro- 
cornovio  must  have  been  of  very  late  formation.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  the  elements  of  these  compounds  are 
arranged  according  to  the  order  which  now  prevails  in  the 
Celtic  dialects,  but  there  are  others  in  which  we'  find  them 
ranged  in  a  different  order.  In  the  cases  which  are  evi- 
dently  the  more  ancient  the  word  dur  does  not  always 
mean  a  river,  but,  in  some  cases  at  least,  a  mineral  spring. 
This  Div-o-durum  (Metz)  had  in  its  neighbom'hood  certain 
salt  springs  (at  the  modern  Viche),  which  seem  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  old  Celtic  name,  the  water  of  Div — ■ 
Z>uiu.  Whether  the  word  Div  here  meant  Deity  in  the 
abstract,  or  some  particular  idol,  is  a  question  that  lias  to 
be  determined.  The  great  importance  of  these  salt-pits  in 
these  early  times  must  be  obvious,  and  we  know  that  the 
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possession  of  them  sometimes  gave  rise  to  war  between 
neighbouring  tribes.  On  certain  coins  of  Tasciovanus  is 
found  the  legend  Solido  or  Solidu,  and  antiquaries  have 
generally  attributed  these  coins  to  Bath,  and  supposed  that 
the  legend  should  be  read  when  complete,  Solidunum  or 
Solidonum.  I  should  prefer  reading  Solidurum  or  Soli- 
dorum,  i.  e.  the  water  of  Soli — the  deity  who  presided  over 
the  hot  baths.  The  Latin  name  Aquae  Solis  would  then  be 
a  literal  rendering  of  the  Celtic  name. 

The  letter  n  becomes  nd  before  the  connecting  vowel, 
according  to  the  law  already  mentioned,  vol.  i.  p.  364.  We 
have  the  like  letter-change  in  Vind-o-cladia.  This  station 
]ay  in  the  valley  of  the  Wimberne,  or  Wimburne  as  it  is 
sometimes  written.  Cladia  may  be  the  Welsh  claivdd,  plural 
cloddiau,  a  ditch,  so  that  Vind-o-cladia  may  signify  the 
win-ditches.  They  are  still,  or  at  least  luere  when  I  visited 
them,  now  many  years  since,  in  good  preservation. 

■5f  -x-  *  -x-  -Jf  -x-  -x- 

In^  the  present  chapter  it  is  intended  to  discuss  the 
qiiestion,  what  were  the  chief  lines  of  thoroughfare  in  the 
British  islands  before  these  means  of  communication  were 
brought  under  the  control  of  a  central  authority,  and 
improved  by  the  arts  of  a  civilized  people.  As  one  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  dkection  these  trackways  followed  will 
be  a  reference  to  the  Roman  roads  which  superseded  them, 
we  shall  be  obliged  occasionally  to  touch  upon  matters 
which  may  seem  more  properly  to  belong  to  a  later  division 
of  our  subject.  But  the  present  preliminary  inquiry  will  en- 
able  us  hereafter  to  approach  the  histor}'-  of  the  Roman  high- 
ways  unembarassed  by  the  consideration  of  questions  that 
must  almost  necessarily  obtrude  themselves,  and  may  incon- 
veniently  distract  attention  if  not  previously  disposed  of. 

We  may  assume,  as  a  general  rule,  that  in  '  prehistoric' 
times  travellers   would  not  willingly  frequent   roads,  the 

'  [Tbc  foUowing  fragments  bolong  to  thc  subject  trcatcd  in  the  separate 
paper  on  the  '  Four  Itonian  Ways '  printed  below,  pp.  218  sq.  Unfortunately 
the  sheets  which  should  have  connectcd  thcm  are  not  forthcoming.] 
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passage  along  which  was  liable  to  be  interiiipted  by  the 
overflow  of  brooks,  or  which  were  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  banditti  lui-king  in  the  neighbouring  woodlands.  Ac- 
cordingly,  those  trackways  which  we  have  reason  to  believe 
were  used  from  ancient  times  generally  avoid  the  forest 
districts,  and  pursue  a  course  not  crossed  by  streams  likely 
to  be  dangerous  or  troublesome.  The  Icknield  Way,  whose 
course  from  Ickhngham  to  the  Thames  is  very  satisfactorily 
made  out,  crosses  only  one  brook,  viz.  the  one  at  Ickleford, 
and  must  have  been  sufficiently  removed  from  the  wood- 
lands  to  secm-e  the  traveller  from  any  sudden  attack  on 
the  part  of  the  banditti  who  haunted  them.  When  Rome 
established  her  dominion  there  was  the  less  need  for  these 
precautions ;  the  Roman  engineer  could  easily  throw  a 
bridge  over  a  stream  when  necessary,  and  Roman  pohce 
were  well  able  to  cope  with  the  dangers  that  lurked  in  the 
woodlands.  Accordingly  we  find  the  Roman  highways 
going  straight  to  theu"  mark  alike  through  plain  and  forest, 
regardless  of  obstacles  which  at  an  earlier  period  would 
have  been  considered  formidable.  In  later  times,  when 
weaker  governments  had  to  provide  a  remedy  for  these 
mischiefs,  the  insecurity  of  the  highways  became  a  national 
scandal,  and  the  means  adopted  to  meet  the  evil  were 
miserably  inefficient.  Even  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury,  whenever  there  was  a  great  gathering  for  a  fair,  a 
Chm'ch  service,  or  any  other  public  object,  it  was  customary 
for  the  authorities  to  send  a  special  force  to  '  keep '  the 
roads  in  dangerous  localities ;  and  even  with  these  pre- 
cautions  there  was  a  fearful  amount  of  outrage  and  rob- 
bery.  Under  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  kings  the  sovereign 
took  cognizance  of  injui-ies  sustained  on  the  four  principal 
highways  of  the  kingdom,  but  left  the  ordinary  roads  to 
such  protection  as  the  county  courts  could  render  them. 
The  four  roads  thus  privileged  are  commonly  known  as  the 
Four  Roman  Ways.  It  is  an  unfortunate  term,  for  one 
of  the  four  roads  was  never  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and 
a  second  only  partially  so ;    but   the  name  has  been  so 
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generally  accepted  that  it  may  be  well  to  retain  it  in  the 
present  inquiry,  inconvenient  though  it  be. 

■H-  -X-  -X-  -Sf  -Jf  •}{•  -K- 

The  centre  of  the  disturbance  seems  to  have  lain  a  little 
north  of  the  border.  From  this  point  a  long  line  of 
elevation  penetrates  southwards  under  different  names — 
Crossfell,  Stanemoor,  Craven,  the  Derbyshire  Moors,  &c. — 
deep  into  England,  and  terminates  on  the  northern  confines 
of  Worcestershire.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Middle  Ridge, 
and  forms  the  watershed  between  our  eastern  and  our 
western  waters.  A  line  of  moorland  of  no  great  height 
passes  also  northwards  towards  the  Forth,  and  may  be 
eonsidered  as  the  natural  boundary  between  the  Lothians 
and  Clydesdale.  From  the  same  centre  radiate  eastward 
two  hill-ranges  —  one  named  the  Cheviots,  dying  away 
some  ten  or  twelve  miles  before  it  reaches  the  German 
ocean,  while  the  more  northerly  one,  named  the  Lammer- 
muir,  reaches  the  sea  at  St.  Abb's  Head.  Between  the 
Cheviots  and  the  Lammermuir  lies  the  basin  of  the  Tweed, 
and  north  of  the  Lammermuir  the  Lothians.  From  the 
same  centre  radiate  westward  two  other  ranges,  the  one 
expanding  as  it  reaches  the  Irish  sea  into  the  undulating 
country  called  Galloway,  and  the  other  forming  the  district 
so  well  known  as  the  Lake-country.  Between  these  two 
lies  the  basin  which  drains  into  the  Solway.  The  High- 
lands  north  of  the  Forth,  and  the  mountain  district  west 
of  the  Severn,  may  be  considered  most  conveniently  when 
our  attention  is  more  particularly  called  to  those  parts  of 
the  island. 

Owing  to  the  great  upheavement  we  have  described,  the 
overlying  strata  of  the  ooHte  and  the  chalk  are  pushed 
upwards  on  its  eastern  flank,  and  form  escarpments  facing 
to  the  north-west.  The  outcrops  of  these  two  important 
formations  run  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  may  be 
conveniently  called,  after  their  best-known  portions,  the 
Chiltcrn  and  the  Cotswold  ranges.  The  character  of  the 
ranges  differs  widely.     The  chalk  hills  of  the  Chiltern  rise 
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like  rounded  masses  from  the  level  of  a  wide  and  open 
plain,  and  as  a  general  rule  we  have  to  reach  the  clays  and 
gravels  of  the  London  basin  before  we  meet  with  wood- 
lands  in  our  progress  eastward.  The  hills  of  the  Cotswold 
run  into  '  edges,'  from  which  we  look  down  westward  upon 
a  well-wooded  country  that  in  early  times  must  in  many 
places  have  been  unbroken  forest.  The  open  undulating 
upland  which  lay  between  the  two  forest  districts  on  the 
east  and  the  west  must  at  all  times  have  aftbrded  easy 
access  to  the  interior  of  the  island.  Through  this  open 
country  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east  ran  two  of 
the  most  ancient  and  most  important  of  the  British  track- 
ways ;  one,  afterwards  called  the  Icknield  Way,  ran  on  and 
alongside  the  Chiltern  to  the  Fen  district,  and  the  other 
on  and  alongside  the  Cotswold  range  into  the  basin  of  the 
Trent.  The  Icknield  Way,  though  sometimes  interrupted 
and  broken  up,  still  shows  itself  as  an  ancient  trackway 
through  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  but  the  other  British 
Way  seems  to  have  gone  early  into  disuse  owing  to  the  con- 
struction  of  the  Roman  '  Fosse '  alongside  of  it,  and  can  now 
be  only  traced  in  particular  localities,  and  with  difficulty. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  England  I  have  travelled  on 
foot,  and  excursions  measured  by  thousands  of  miles  enable 
me  to  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  character  of  the 
landscape.  With  Ireland  my  acquaintance  is  but  limited, 
and  my  knowledge  of  the  general  features  of  the  country 
hardly  greater  than  that  of  an  ordinary  tourist.  During 
the  whole  of  the  historical  period  Leinster  appears  to  have 
been  looked  upon  as  the  great  central  district ;  and  in  the 
days  of  Patrick,  and  for  a  century  or  two  afterwards,  the 
hill  of  Teamhair  (Tara),  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Boyne, 
was  the  place  where  the  little  provincial  kings  met  in 
council.  The  names  of  the  principal  highways  leading  to 
this  celebrated  hill  have  been  preserved  in  Irish  tradition 
[Slighe  Mor,  or  Eiscir  Eiada,  Slighe  Dala,  and  Slighe  AsaiP]. 

1  Slighe  Dala  was  the  great  road  f  rom  East  Munster  to  Tara ;  Slighe  Asail 
seeins  to  have  led  to  Tara  from  the  King's  Couuty. 
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Eiscir^  Riada  was  the  name  of  the  great  driftway  lead- 
ing  eastward  from  the  Shannon.  It  is  described  as  '  a 
continuous  line  of  gravel  hills  extending  from  Dublin  to 
Clarin  Bridge  in  Galway^.'  But  the  actual  termini  of 
these  old  roads  often  shifted,  and  in  the  ancient  days  of 
Ireland  Dublin  was  a  comparatively  unimportant  place. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Teamhair  (Tara)  was  the 
original  terminus  to  which  this  trackway  led.  0'lleilly 
defines  the  Irish  phrase  Eiscir  to  be  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
and  Owen  Pughe  defines  the  Welsh  esgair,  which  is  very 
often  met  with  in  Welsh  topography,  to  be  '  a  long  ridge.' 
*  *  -x-  -x-  -x-  •}«•  hj 

Orosius  calls  the  chief  of  the  Trinobantes  Androgorius, 
but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  speculate  on  this  variation  of  the 
name.  In  Orosius  proper  names  are  often  strangely  blun- 
dered.  Suetonius  (Calig.  c.  44),  when  he  describes  the  flight 
of  Adminius  to  Caligula,  has  the  passage,  '  Adminio  Cino- 
bellini  Britannorum  regis  filio,  etc.  in  dedltionem  recepto,' 
which  Orosius  converts  into  '  cumque  ibi  Minocynobellinum, 
Britannorum  regis  filium,  etc.  in  deditionem  recepisset,'  &c. 
It  may  be  a  useful  lesson  to  trace  some  of  the  consequences 
which  flowed  from  this  blunder.  Nennius,  or  rather  one  of 
his  copyists,  tells  us  that  Caesar  '  pugnabat  contra  Dola- 
bellum  ^  qui  erat  proconsul  regi  Britannico,  qui  et  ipse  rex 
Bellinus  vocabatur  et  filius  erat  Minocani,'  &c.^  Here  we 
have  the  Minocynobellinus  which  represented  Adminius,  son 
of  Cunobellinus,  split  into  two  British  kings,  Minocanus 
and  Bellinus.  These  two  kings  fill  no  small  space  in  British 
history,  and  we  have  a  minute  account  of  their  reigns  and 
characters  in  Biographical  Dictionaries !     Strange  as  the 

'  There  is  a  place  called  Esker,  twenty  miles  wcst  of  Athlone. 

"^  B.  of  Magh  Leana.  p  68.     Vide  Aiin.  of  Four  Masters,  p.  104. 

'  In  all  probability  the  original  reading  was  '  pugnabat  apud  Dolo  bellum,' 
&c.,  fought  a  battle  at  Dolo,  i.  e.  Deal,  vide  pp.  54, 1 1 2.  Several  MSS.  have  the 
reading  '  aj)ud  Dolabellum,'  whieh  a  later  copyist  seems  to  have  altered  into 
'  contra  DoUibellum,'  in  order  to  correct  the  Latinity.  It  was  probably  this 
last  critic  who  made  Dohvbclla  a  proconsul  to  King  Bellinus,  son  of  Minocanus. 

*  Hist.  Nennii,  c.  14. 
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transformation  may  seem,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  An- 
drogorius  of  Orosius  is  merely  a  blundered  variation  of 
Mandubratius. 

The  district  which  obeyed  the  commands  of  Cunobellinus 
may,  I  think,  be  marked  out  with  considerable  precision. 
Beginning  with  Holywell,  in  Flintshire,  the  boundary  ran 
along  the  Wats-dyke  to  the  marshes  of  the  Virnwy,  through 
them  to  the  Severn,  along  the  Severn  to  the  point  in  the 
British  Channel  where  the  Wans-dyke  reached  the  sea,  and 
then  along  the  Wans-dyke  to  Savernake  Forest.  From  the 
Forest  the  boundary  passed  to  and  along  the  dyke  which 
crossed  the  road  from  Silchester  to  Old  Sarum,  and  then 
penetrating  the  depths  of  the  Andred  reached  the  English 
Channel.  It  ran  along  the  Channel  and  on  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Stour,  then  up  that  river  and  along  the  Branditch  and 
the  marshy  banks  of  the  Cam  to  the  Fens.  It  skirted 
the  western  border  of  the  Fens  to  the  Wash,  followed  the 
Lincolnshire  coast  to  the  Humber,  ran  up  that  river  to 
the  heart  of  Sherwood,  and  then  passed  westward  through 
the  woodlands  till  it  reached  Manchester.  Along  the  Mersey 
it  passed  to  the  Irish  Sea,  and  so  along  the  Irish  Sea  to 
Holywell,  whence  it  started. 

The  Severn,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  takes  it  name  from 
the  Irish  Sabhrann,  a  boundary.  The  same  name  seems  to 
have  been  formeily  given  to  the  Cork-river,  for  Giraldua 
Cambrensis  calls  that  river  Saverennus  (Opp.  5.  30),  and  it 
was  probably  so  called  because  it  divided  the  district  named 
Corcahege.  Savernake  appears  to  be  an  adjective  Sa- 
bhranach.  Savernake  Forest  was  probably  called  by  the 
Belgae,  Coit  Sabhranach,  i.  e.  the  Wood  of  Sabhrann,  or  the 
border-forest. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Walled  towns  in  Transalpine  Gaul  as  early  as  the  second  century  B  c.  Inge- 
nious  construetion  of  the  walls :  half  stone,  half  timber.  —  Dry  walls  of 
ragstone,  of  whinstone,  of  stone  and  turf,  &c. ;  double  and  triple.  —  Stone- 
slabs,  various  purposes  for  which  they  were  used.  —  '  Horizontal  vaulting;' 
beehive  houses ;  Irish  cloghauns.  —  Pictish  burghs  ;  cells  in  the  walls  ; 
Edinshall,  and  other  like  constructions ;  construction  of  Welsh  hill-for- 
tresses.  —  British  huts  of  wicker-work  thatched ;  mode  of  resisting 
lateral  pressure. 

Incised  stones  in  Northumberland.  —  Rude  carvings  in  Ireland  and 
Brittany ;  ornamental  rather  than  symbolical.  —  Sepulchres  guarded  '  sub 
ascia.'  —  In  Celtic  burials  the  body  often  enclosed  in  some  earthy 
substance. 

Immolation  of  victims  by  the  Gauls.  —  Testimony  of  Caesar,  Diodorus, 
and  Strabo.  —  Priestesses  of  the  Kimbroi.  —  Nemetum  old  Celtic  for 
'  temple.' 

The  '  Murus '  of  Hadrian  ;  mentioned  by  Spartian  and  Capitolinus.  — 
The  Wall  of  Severus.  —  Three  principal  hypotheses  as  to  the  history  of 
these  walls,  Camden's,  Horsley's,  and  Stukeley's.  —  The  last,  supported 
by  Hodgson  and  Dr.  Bruce,  now  generally  accepted.  —  Roman  earthworks 
in  temporary  camps.  —  The  vallum.  —  Position  of  the  palisades.  —  The 
evidence  of  Bede.  —  The  course  of  the  Walls  from  the  Tyue  westward.  — 
Cilm-num,  Borcovicus,  Luguvallia. 

Principal  articles  of  ancient  dress.  —  The  hraccae  as  worn  by  the 
Sarmatae  different  from  those  of  the  Gauls  and  Britons.  —  Clothing  and 
weapons  of  the  Roman  soldier.  —  The  pilum;  its  advantage  over  long 
spears.  —  The  '  Spauish  sword.'  —  Weapons  of  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards. 
Gaulish  and  Celtic  swords.  —  The  gaesum.  ■ —  The  angon. 

The  Gauls  as  described  by  Diodorus,  and  Appian.  —  Their  appearance 
and  habits.  —  The  description  of  Strabo. 

PoLYBius  informs  us  (2.  17)  that  the  Gauls  of  Italy  lived 
in  unwalled  villages.  Their  wealth  consisted  of  cattle  and 
gold  ornaments,  and  this  kind  of  wealth  they  preferred, 
as  bcing  most  readily  carried  ofF  in  case  of  need.  The 
peoplo  whom  Caesar  had  to  deal  witli,  a  century  later,  in 
Transalpine  Gaul,  must  have  reached  a  higher  stage  of 
civilization.  Their  towns  appear  to  have  becn  for  the  most 
part  walled ;  and  were  probably  laid  out  with  some  regard 
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to  convenience  and  to  general  comfort  of  the  inhabitants, 
for  we  read  of  market-places,  &c.  (B.  G.  7.  28).  Marseilles 
was  built  by  the  Greeks  in  the  sixth  century  b.c,  and 
Alesia,  if  we  may  trust  Diodorus  (5.  25),  at  a  still  earlier 
date  by  the  Phoenicians ;  but  towns  of  really  Gaulish  origin 
were,  I  suspect,  extremely  rare  before  the  first  century  b.c. 
Some  of  these  towns  were  strongly  fortified,  and  judging 
from  the  efForts  which  the  inhabitants  made  to  save 
Avaricum  (B.  G.  7.  15),  it  would  seem  they  were  regarded 
with  much  pride  and  affection  by  those  who  owned  them. 

The  walls  of  the  Gaulish  towns  were  of  prodigious  thick- 
ness,  and  their  construction  was  singularly  ingenious. 
Trunks  of  trees  some  forty  feet  long,  were  laid  on  the 
ground  side  by  side,  and  some  two  feet  apart.  The  ends 
pointing  towards  the  interior  of  the  town  were  connected 
together,  and  the  spaces  between  the  trunks  filled  in  for 
the  most  part  no  doubt  with  earth,  but  on  what  was  to  be 
the  outer  face  of  the  walls  with  stone.  The  second  layer 
was  laid  over  the  fii*st  in  such  a  way  that  its  timbers  lay 
over  the  stonework,  and  its  stonework  over  the  timbers  of 
the  first  layer,  so  that  when  the  whole  was  finished,  the 
ends  of  the  several  trunks  appeared,  on  the  outer  face  of 
the  wall,  disposed  cheque-wise.  We  learn  from  Caesar 
(B.  G.  7.  23)  that  walls  so  constructed  were  not  only  satis- 
factory  to  the  eye,  but  had  other  and  more  important 
advantages ;  they  could  neither  be  burnt  owing  to  the 
stonework,  nor  breached  by  the  ram  owing  to  the  bond 
given  by  the  timber^. 


*  Le  Duc  tells  us  (Dict.  of  Arch.  'Enceinte)  that  *Les  Gaulois  au  dire  tle 
Cesar  faisaient  dcs  enceintes  de  villes,  de  bourgades  ou  de  camps  fortifics  au 
moyen  de  troncs  d'arbres  entremeles  de  pierres.  Les  Germains  les  composaient 
de  palissades  de  bois  entre  lesquelles  on  amassait  de  la  terre,  des  branches  d'arbres, 
de  rherbe,  de  fa^on  a  former  une  veritable  muraille  tres-propre  a  risister  aux 
ejforts  dw  helier ;  lefeu  meme  navait  qtie  peu  de  prise  sur  ces  ouvrages  pres- 
qrie  toujours  humides.'  Le  Duc  quotes  no  authority  to  support  his  description 
of  the  German  walls,  and  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  only  authority  was 
the  passage  in  Caesar  I  have  referred  to.  If  so,  he  has  not  ouly  misappropri- 
ated  Caesar's  statemeut,  but  has  misunderstood  its  purport. 
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This  mode  of  construction  must  have  been  ■well  known 
to  the  Britons ;  and  as  their  country  was  two-thirds  forest, 
was  well  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  their  position. 
But  we  have  no  authority  for  saying  that  they  did  so 
build  their  walls,  and  the  remains  of  walls  half-constructed 
of  timber  have  probably  long  since  perished. 

In  certain  of  our  old  sites  are  occasionally  dug  up  masses 
of  calcined  matter,  which  are  evidently  the  result  of  the 
conflagration  that  destroyed  the  British  town ;  and  I  can- 
not  help  thinking  that  the  same,  or  some  other  similar 
cause,  may  have  occasioned  the  partial  fusion  observable  in 
the  walls  surrounding  several  of  the  old  fortresses  we  meet 
with  in  the  North  of  Britain.  A  writer  who  has  specially 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  these  '  vitrified  sites' 
(Arch.  Scot.  4.  280)  considers  that  beacon-fires  have  in 
some  cases  produced  the  appearances  that  now  present 
themselves.  It  has,  however,  been  asserted^  that  the  vitri- 
fication  must  have  been  the  result  of  design,  inasmuch  as 
the  fusible  portion  of  the  walls  were  in  some  cases  brought 
from  a  distance,  a  fact  which  would  have  great  weight  if  it 
were  well  established.  Le  Duc  (Dict.  of  Arch.  Enceinte, 
p.  205)  speaks  of  certain  walls  in  Brittany  as  having  been 
originally  made  of  granite,  clay  and  trunks  of  trees,  and 
thinks  that  «faggots  may  have  been  heaped  on  them  and 
bm-nt  till  the  granite  was  partially  fused,  and  the  clay  run 
into  a  solid  mass.  But  in  reading  this  description  we  are 
at  once  reminded  of  the  nature  of  the  old  Gaulish  walls  ^, 
and  can  hardly  help  suspecting  that  the  heat  of  some 
hundi'ed  blazing  huts  may  have  run  clay  and  granite 
together  quite  as  effectually  as  the  faggots  Le  Duc  heaps 
upon  them  for  that  pm-pose. 

There  is  but  one  circumstance  which  makes  me  hesitate 
in  adopting  the  conclusion  that  these  vitrified  walls  were 
the  result  of  accident.  Some  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago 
there  was  in   Shropshire  an  old  building  called  Gatacre 

'  McCulloch's  Highlands  and  West  Isles  of  Scotland,  i.  292. 
'  Vide  p.  63. 
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Hall,  '  the  walls  of  which  were  very  particular,  on  account 
of  their  being  built  of  a  dark  grey  freestone,  coated  with  a 
green  vitrified  substance  about  the  thickness  of  a  crown 
piece,  a  most  efFectual  preservative  against  all  bad  weather  ^' 
The  building  has  been  pulled  down,  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  doubting  the  accui^acy  of  the  description  given  of  it. 
It  is  strange  indeed  that  its  peculiarities  have  excited  so 
little  interest,  for  they  were  in  other  respects  noticeable. 
'  The  hall  was  nearly  an  exact  square,  and  truly  remark- 
ably  constructed.  At  each  corner,  and  in  the  middle  of 
each  side,  and  in  the  center,  was  an  immense  oak,  hewed 
nearly  square  and  without  branches,  set  with  their  heads 
on  large  stones  laid  about  a  foot  deep  in  the  ground,  and 
with  their  roots  uppermost,  which  roots  with  a  few  rafters 
formed  a  complete  arched  roof.  The  floor  was  of  oak 
boards,  three  inches  thick,  not  sawed,  but  plainly  chipped.' 
If  we  may  trust  these  accounts,  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  really 
had  at  one  time  some  means  of  vitrifying  the  surface  of 
their  walls.  The  old  names  of  Glastonbury  in  some 
measure  tends  to  strengthen  this  conclusion.  It  was  called 
by  the  Welsh,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  Ynis  Wytrin 
(Malm.  Gesta,  i.  27),  that  is,  the  glass  island;  and  its 
Anglo-Saxon  name  was  Glaestinga  byrig,  i.  e.  the  burgh 
of  the  Glaestings.  The  compound  glaestings  was  probably 
formed  on  the  same  model  as  our  modern  term  hustings, 
the  latter  element  of  which  is  the  plural  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  thing,  a  council,  a  place  of  meeting ;  and  the  glaestings 
may  have  been  buildings  used  for  public  purposes,  whose 
walls  were  vitrified  like  those  of  Gatacre  Hall.  Perhaps 
also  the  story  of  the  '  glass-tower  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,' 
which  figures  so  prominently  in  the  older  Irish  legends 
(Nemiius,  c.  7),  may  have  originated  in  circumstances  of 
the  like  kind.  Though  I  know  of  no  well-authenticated 
instance,  it  is  certainly  possible  that  remains  of  such 
vitrified  walls  may  be  still  extant. 
*  Arch.  3.  112. 
VOL.  II.  F 
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There  are,  however,  buildings  still  extant  which  show 
that  the  Britons  had  other  modes  of  remedying  that  want 
of  bond  which  must  always  have  been  the  great  defect  of 
walls  constructed  without  mortar.  When  erecting  a  '  dry 
wall,'  that  is,  one  built  without  mortar,  the  workman 
dresses  the  two  faces,  slightly  tilting  the  stones  so  as  just 
to  shed  rain-water,  and  as  he  builds  up  the  faces  carefully 
fills  in  the  space  between  them  to  form  one  solid  mass. 
The  Britons  sometimes  built  two  or  three  such  walls  in 
contact,  so  that  a  wall  apparently  fifteen  feet  thick  might 
really  consist  of  three  walls,  each  five  feet  thick.  Accord- 
ingiy,  if  some  of  the  outer  stones  were  extracted  from  the 
bottom  of  the  wall,  instead  of  the  whole  collapsing  and 
thus  offering  an  open  breach,  the  first  wall  only  gave 
way,  and  the  enemj^  found  a  second  wall  still  opposing 
a  perpendicular  surface  to  his  advance  ^.  Curious  specimens 
of  this  kind  of  masonry  are  found  in  the  Isle  of  Arran,  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  members  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation  when  they  met  in  Ireland  some  years  back.  Other 
specimens  have  been  found  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Great 
Britain^. 

Huge  slabs  of  unwrought  stone  play  an  important  part 
in  Celtic  masonry,  and  some  have  expressed  their  surprise 
how  they  could  be  procured.  All  quarries  where  the  stone 
lies  in  layers  will  readily  furnish  them.  Most  quarries  will 
furnish  them,  and  when  the  bed  of  rock  is  bared  and  the 
'joints'  separating  tlie  different  layers  hit  upon,  the  slabs 
may  be  easily  detached  by  the  working  of  a  lever.     Some- 


•  The  Eomans  seem  to  have  huilt  their  timher  walls  hy  first  laying  timhers 
alongside  each  othei",  and  then  other  timhers  lengthways  over  them.  Vide  Col. 
Traj.,  Montfaucon,  L'Antiquite  Expliqu^e,  4.  9S,  Pl.  xxxvi ;  4.  100,  Pl.  xlii. 

The  timbers  were  such  as  could  be  easily  bonie  by  onc  man.  Even  in  walls 
of  ashlar  the  Romans  seem  occasionally  to  have  bonded  hy  means  of  hiyers  of 
timhers  rcsemhling  somewhat  the  layers  of  Koman  bricks  sometimes  met  with. 
Ibid.  4.  100,  Pl.  xl ;  4.  46,  Pl.  xxi. 

This  kind  of  hond  seems  peculiar  to  the  Daci,  who  prohahly  huilt  dry  walls, 
or  walls  of  turf.     Ibid.  4.  108,  Pl.  lix.  Ixi. 

'  Tate's  Celtic  Town  at  Greaves  Ash,  p.  6. 
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times  ^  we  find  a  slab  built  across  the  wall,  as  if  it  were 
intended  to  be  the  side  of  some  gate  or  doorway.  Possibly 
this  contrivance  may  have  been  intended  to  give  bond  to 
the  masonry,  and  served  the  same  purpose  as  the  counter- 
forts  which  support  the  walls  of  a  modern  bastion.  But 
in  ordinary  cases  the  slabs  are  ranged  lengthways,  and 
their  thickness  forms  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall,  the 
gaps  which  occur  between  the  broken  and  irregular  edges 
of  adjoining  slabs  being  filled  in  with  smaller  stones.  Such 
is  generally  the  construction  of  the  walls  which  form  the 
sides  of  the  '  cromlechs '  as  they  are  called,  and  of  the  sub- 
terranean  passages  leading  to  the  sepulchral  chambers,  so 
many  of  which  are  still  extant.  The  covering  stones  rest 
on  these  vertical  slabs,  and  sometimes  crush  them  with 
their  enormous  weight. 

Such  shelter  from  the  weather  as  could  be  furnished  by 
slabs  of  stone  resting  on  vertical  props  must  have  afforded 
scanty  accommodation ;  and  though,  when  covered  over 
with  earth,  the  structure  might  serve  as  a  last  resting-place 
for  the  Briton,  or  as  a  storehouse  for  his  grain,  or,  it  may 
be,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  him  in  times  of  danger,  it  must 
have  been  ill  fitted  for  the  ordmary  purposes  of  residence. 
A  more  convenient  abode  was  obtained  by  covering  a 
circular  plot  with  what  has  been  called  a  horizontal  vault. 
In  this  construction  each  successive  layer  of  stones  '  stepped 
over '  that  on  which  it  rested,  till  the  walls  converged  to  a 
point  over  the  centre  of  the  hut,  and  were  finally  closed  in 
by  a  covering  stone.  This  kind  of  vaulting  is  of  high 
antiquity.  It  is  met  with  in  the  Pyramids,  in  the  '  Trea- 
sury  of  Atreus '  near  Mycenae,  in  the  '  Lion  tomb '  at 
Cnidos  (Newtons  Halicarnassus,  2.487),  in  the  'Nurahges' 
of  Sardinia,  and  in  some  of  the  tombs  of  Magna  Graecia. 
In  Britain  it  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  mode  of 
vaulting,  even  after  the  Romans  had  introduced  their  own 
peculiar  forms  of  construction.     It  is  found  in  a  vaulted 

*  Tate's  Celtic  Town  at  Greaves  Ash,  p.  6,  and  Phillips'  Mouutains  of  York- 
shire,  p.  28. 
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room  which  is  still  extant  at  Cilurnum  (on  the  Wall), 
Chesters^;  and  the  structure  commonly  known  as  '  Arthur'8 
Oon/  long  furnished  our  antiquaries  with  a  specimen  of 
singular  interest.  This  curious  building  was  situate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Carron,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  wall  of 
Antoninus.  It  was  destroyed  by  a  churlish  proprietor  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  but  it  had  been  previously 
surveyed  and  measured  by  more  than  one  competent  anti- 
quary.  It  was  some  twenty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  and 
some  twenty-two  feet  in  height.  The  wall,  four  feet  thick, 
was  built  of  squared  ashlar  stones  beautifully  fitted  to  each 
other,  but  without  mortar.  Over  the  door  was  a  window, 
and  at  the  top  an  opening  resembling  that  in  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome.  I  have  doubts,  however,  if  such  opening  were 
not  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  some  of  the  upper  courses 
of  stones ;  for,  if  it  was  originally  intended  to  let  light 
into  the  interior,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  a  window  was 
provided.  Though  this  monument  was  certainly  erected 
during  the  Roman  period,  there  are  reasons  which  may 
perhaps  justify  us  in  looking  upon  it  as  a  British  building. 
I  know  no  work  of  strictly  Roman  origin  that  closely 
resembles  it  either  in  its  general  shape,  or  in  its  style  of 
vaulting,  while  the  British  stone  huts  have  the  same  shape, 
a  window  similarly  situated,  and  a  vault  of  the  same  pecu- 
liar  construction. 

These  stone  huts  are  found  in  the  north  and  west  of 
Britain,  but  generally  more  or  less  ruinUted";  in  Ireland 
they  are  met  with  in  greater  numbers,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  a  state  of  almost  perfect  preservation.  Near  Ventry,  in 
the  county  of  Kerry,  is  a  collection  of  these  stone  huts 
large  enough  to  form  a  good-sized  village,  and  some  of 
them  are  still  as  fit  for  habitation  as  when  fii'st  erected. 

^  Bruce,  Roman  Wall,  cd.  1S51,  p.  173. 

^  A  beehive  house  with  roof  011  Pen  Maen  Mawr.  Arch.  Camb.  ist  Ser.  i. 
p.  71. 

Castell  Caer  Leicon,  a  British  town  near  Conway,  "  all  made  up  of  round 
habitations,"  with  a  citadel  divided  from  the  town  by  a  deep  trench,  and  contains 
vaulted  huts.     Ib.  p.  72. 
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The  doorwa}''^  are  low,  seldom  more  than  four  feet  high, 
and  in  some  cases  are  approached  by  a  passage  equally 
low,  formed  of  covering  stones  resting  on  upright  slabs. 
There  is  generally  an  opening  high  in  the  vault,  which 
must  have  served  both  as  window  and  chimney,  for  no 
other  means  is  provided  either  for  letting  in  the  light  or 
letting  out  the  smoke.  Not  unfrequently  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  are  found  recesses  which  may  have  served 
either  as  store-closets,  or  as  sleeping-berths.  A  stone  ledge 
runs  round  the  inside  of  some  of  the  Northumbrian  huts 
next  the  wall,  on  which  the  inmates  may  have  sat  or  slept ; 
and  in  one  case  a  flue  passes  through  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  to  the  hearth  in  its  centre.  This  has  been  described 
as  a  '  chimney,'  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  merely  an  air- 
hole  to  promote  combustion.  Similar  contrivances  are 
found  in  some  of  the  ancient  smelting  furnaces. 

Two  or  more  of  these  bee-hive  houses  ^  were  sometimes 
connected  by  passages  arched  like  the  huts  themselves. 
One  of  such  passages  with  the  arch  entire  is  to  be  seen  near 
Zennor  in  Comwall  (Arch.  Cambr.  1862,  p.  337).  WTien  the 
huts  stand  singly  the  Irish  call  them  Cloghauns ;  if  one 
or  more  be  inclosed  within  a  circular  wall,  as  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  the  group  is  called  a  Caher.  Occasionally 
a  headland  jutting  into  the  sea  is  isolated  by  walls  of 
massive  masonry,  built  across  the  neck  of  land,  while  the 
accommodations  within  are  of  the  scantiest,  and  show 
clearly  enough  that  the  formidable  defences  were  intended 
merely  to  protect  some  petty  chief  and  his  family.  Some- 
times  there  has  been  found  a  recess  in  the  outside  of  the 
suiTounding  wall  near  the  gate.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  such  recess  might  serve  as  a  kennel  for  a  watch-dog 
(Arch.  Journ.  1858,  p.  18),  but  it  seems  to  me  much  more 
probable  that  it  was  intended  to  afford  a  nighfs  shelter  to 
such  as  arrived  too  late  to  be  admitted  within  the  walls. 
A  belated  wayfarer  might  roll  himself  in  his  blanket,  and 

'  '  Bee-bive  houses  in  the  Fens  made  of  wattle  and  dab,  and  resting  on  stone 
foundations.'     J.  M.  Heathcote's  Reminiscences  of  Fen  and  Mere;  p.  5. 
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here  find  a  shelter  from  the  rain,  till  the  door-keeper  arose 
in  the  morning  and  unbarred  the  gate. 

The  masonry  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  stone 
huts  varies  with  the  locality.  In  Ventry  a  kind  of  rag- 
stone  is  used,  but  in  the  North  of  England  u-regular  blocks 
of  whinstone  or  other  igneous  rock  fitted  together  with  a 
skill  that  reminds  one  of  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Italy. 
In  the  West  of  England  the  walls  seem  often  to  have  been 
made  merely  of  turf  cased  inside  and  out  with  stone. 

The  Gaulish  hut  we  are  told  (Strabo,  4.  4.  3)  resembled 
a  '  tholos ' ;  and  the  Greek  tholos,  whether  intended  for  a 
kitchen,  for  a  dining-room,  or  for  a  vapour  bath,  was 
a  round  vaulted  apartment,  not  very  unlike  a  medieval 
kitchen.  We  are  told  also  the  hut  was  of  large  dimen- 
sions.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  '  hut-circles '  found  in 
Britain  are  generally  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet  in  diameter, 
but  I  have  seen  hollows  apparently  designed  for  the  same 
purpose  of  much  greater  size ;  and  though  I  speak  with 
hesitation,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  '  bee-hive  houses ' 
made  of  timber  were  occasionally  constructed  in  this 
country  of  very  large  dimensions.  We  have  seen  that 
structures  of  stone  were  sometimes  built  to  cover  in  a 
round  chamber  more  than  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  bee-hive  houses  of  great  size  might  not 
be  constructed  of  timber,  if  fresh  ribs  were  introduced  into 
the  wattle-work  as  the  building  advanced,  and  particularly 
if  struts  were  carried  from  side  to  side  to  prevent  the 
walls  from  collapsing  inwardly.  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  '  great  house '  of  Durrow  mentioned  by  Adamnan 
(Life  of  Columba,  3.  15)  was  a  structure  of  this  kind. 
There  is  little  doubt  it  was  the  same  building  as  is  else- 
where  (i.  29)  described  as  '  the  greater  house,'  a  phrase 
which  seems  to  show  that  it  differed  merely  in  size  from 
the  round  huts  which  we  know  were  the  ordinary  resi- 
dences  of  the  Irish  monks  at  that  period.  In  the  title  to 
chapter  15  tho  'great  house'  is  styled  the  round  '  monas- 
terium,'  and  it  may  have  been  a  i^roinnteadt  or  refectory 
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for  the  monks.  As  the  name  of  Durrow  meant  the  '  plain 
of  oaks,'  timber  was  no  doubt  the  readiest  material  at  hand 
for  constructive  purposes,  and  we  may  infer  it  was  the 
material  used  in  the  construction  both  of  the  '  great  house ' 
and  of  the  other  monastic  buildings  around  it,  How  a 
man  like  Petrie  could  imagine  (Round  Towers  of  Ireland, 
383)  that  such  phrases  as  the  great  house  and  the  round 
monasterium  were  used  to  designate  one  of  those  lofty 
attenuated  structures  known  as  the  Irish  Round  Towers, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  The  Round  Towers  were 
certainly  the  invention  of  a  later  period. 

The  construction  of  such  a  house  as  we  have  last  de- 
scribed  must  have  been  a  work  of  gi-eat  cost  and  labour. 
In  both  the  cases  in  which  the  'great  house'  of  Durrow 
is  mentioned  it  is  represented  as  being  still  in  course  of 
erection.  The  expense  of  erecting  such  a  building,  and 
perhaps  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  Roman 
architecture,  may  have  suggested  the  greater  convenience 
of  quadrangular  structui'es  (Wakeman,  Arch.  Hib.  p.  59), 
whose  capacity  might  be  increased  to  any  extent  by  merely 
adding  to  the  length  without  enlarging  either  the  height 
or  breadth.  In  a  round  house  the  ribs  or  props  may  have 
been  disposed  without  much  regard  to  regularity,  but  in  a 
quadrangular  building  it  is  obvious  that  if  any  regard 
were  paid  either  to  the  symmetry  or  to  the  strength  of  the 
building  they  must  have  been  disposed  in  pairs.  Con- 
versely,  when  the  ribs  are  found  disposed  in  pairs,  we  may 
infer  that  the  building  was  quadrangular.  Adamnan  (2.  7) 
tells  us  that  in  one  of  theconflagrations  which,  in  those  early 
times,  appear  to  have  been  so  frequent,  a  hut  was  burnt 
down,  wherein  lay  a  sick  man,  over  whose  bed  on  the  wall 
(in  pariete)  hung  a  piece  of  rock-salt  ^  (petra  salis,  ?  saltpetre), 
which  St.  Columba  had  blest.  After  the  fire,  this  portion  of 
the  wall  (particula  parietis)  was  found  untouched,  the  fire 
not  daring  to  harm  the  couples  (binales  sudes),  from  which 
hung  the  rock-salt,  such  was  the  vii-tue  of  the  sainfs  bless- 
*  A  petra  of  salt :  petra=twelve  pouuds. 
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ing.  Dr.  Reeves — overlooking  it  would  seem  the  adjective 
hinales — considers  the  sudes  to  be  the  stakes  or  uprights 
which  formed  the  skeleton  of  the  '  hurdle  wall'  (Adamnan, 
p.  114,  note),  and  he  evidently  supposes  that  there  were 
vertical  walls  on  which  the  roof  rested.  I  would  rather  take 
the  sudes  binales  to  be  a  pair  of  curved  props,  or  '  croks '  as 
Chaucer  would  have  called  them,  which  started  from  the 
ground  and  met  at  the  ridge,  and  served  a  double  purpose, 
tirst  as  ribs  to  support  the  roof,  and  secondly  as  standards, 
round  which  was  pleached  the  wicker-work  that  formed  the 
wall.  The  couple  from  which  hung  the  rock-salt,  remained 
standing  after  the  rest  of  the  hut  was  consumed  by  the  fire. 
Huts  built  on  the  same  principle  are  still  to  be  found  in 
England.  Several  years  back  I  was  shown  two  such  in 
Berkshire.  They  had  been  a  good  deal  altered,  but  the 
original  construction  seemed  plain  enough,  and,  as  far  as 
my  memory  serves  me,  was  as  follows  ^ : — Three  pairs  of 
'  croks '  rose  from  the  ground  to  the  ridge-line,  and  the 
thatch  which  covered  them  came  so  low  as  barely  to  admit 
of  doors  beneath  the  eaves.  The  triangular  spaces  in- 
cluded  between  the  '  croks '  and  the  ground,  as  well  as  the 
spaces  between  the  eaves  and  the  ground,  or  in  other  words 
the  walls,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  had  evidently  been  filled 
in  with  what,  in  some  of  our  counties,  is  called  '  wattle  and 
dab.'  By  this  means  two  good-sized  rooms  or  huts  were 
obtained  lighted  by  holes  in  the  two  gabies,  the  same  holes 
evidently  serving  to  let  out  the  smoke.  Omng  to  the 
curvature  of  the  props  the  walls  bulged  outwardly  beneath 
the  eaves,  which  gave  the  buildings  an  ungainly  and 
ricketty  appearance.  In  each  hut  two  closcts  had  been  origi- 
nally  constructed  against  the  partition  wall,  one  of  which 
may  have  served  as  a  sleeping-place  for  the  goodman  and 

'  A  similar  cottage  is  described  in  thc  Hist.  of  Newbury,  p.  221  j  and  also  in 
Dr.  Brucc's  '  Roman  Wall,'  p.  287  (^First  Edition),  wliere  it  is  said  to  represent 
the  'modc  of  cottagc-buikling  formcrly  prcvalent  in  the  North.'  Mr.  A  Way 
has  remindcd  me  that  the  '  bothies '  of  the  Scotch  Highlands  are  of  the  same 
construction. 
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his  wife.  and  the  other  as  a  pantry.  The  top  of  the  closets 
would  be  accessible  by  means  of  a  short  ladder,  and  may 
have  afforded  sleeping  accommodation  for  the  children. 

By  keeping  in  view  these  principles  of  British  con- 
struction,  we  may  understand  some  passages  in  our  early 
historians,  which  otherwise  do  not  admit  of  an  easy  explan- 
ation.  Bede  tells  us  (H.  E.  3.  25)  that  St.  Finan  built  his 
church  at  Lindisfarne  after  the  Scottish  fashion,  not  of 
stone,  but  altogether  of  cut  oak  (robore  secto),  and  covered 
it  with  reeds  ;  and  that  Bishop  Eadberht  removed  the  reeds 
and  covered  the  whole  with  lead,  '  both  the  roof  and  also 
the  walls  themselves  ^ '  (et  tectum  et  ipsos  quoque  parietes). 
Again,  we  learn  from  Malmesbmy  (Ant.  Glaston.,  ap.  Gale, 
p.  30C)  that  Paulinus  ordered  the  old  church  at  Glastonbury, 
which  had  been  originally  made  of  twigs,  to  be  constructed  of 
timber  planking  (ligneo  tabulatu)  and  to  be  wholly  covered 
with  lead  from  the  summit  down  to  the  very  ground  (usque 
deorsum  in  terram).  I  believe  both  these  churches  were 
supported  on  props  resting  on  the  ground.  St.  Finan's 
church,  it  would  seem,  was  secured  from  the  weather  by 
planking  resting  on  the  props,  parallel  to  the  ridge,  while 
the  earlier  British  church  at  Glastonbury  had  the  spaces 
between  the  props  filled  in  with  wattle-work,  for  which 
the  planks  were  substituted  by  Paulinus.  Each  of  these 
churches  must  in  shape  have  resembled  the  stone  church 
built  by  St.  Kenan  ^,  or  that  built  at  Whithern  by  St.  Ninia  * ; 
and  consequently,  when  the  thatched  roof  was  removed,  the 

'  The  'Minster  of  Mayo'  i^EccIesia  Maionensis)  '  plurabeis  asseribus  contex- 
tum/  was  burnt  by  the  Xorthmen.     Acta  S.  Giraldi,  quoted  by  0'Conor,  4.  122. 

^Tien  St.  Malachy  was  building  his  church  of  sione  a  by-stander  objected, 
'Scoti  sumus,  non  Galli.'     0'Conor,  4.  164. 

-  The  '  Treen  Churches  '  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  20  feet  by  1 2,  or  less,  raised  on 
a  small  artificial  hillock,  surrounded  by  a  graveyard  some  108  feet  by  63,  or 
larger.  Walls  both  of  church  (cabbal  (capella)  or  keeill  (cella)  )  and  of  grave- 
yard  (keeilleig)  made  of  sods,  stones,  and  earth  ;  '  roof  constructed  of  sods  laid 
on  branches  of  trees  or  else  thatched  with  heather  or  straw/  The  door  two 
and  half  feet  wide  at  base,  two  feet  at  top.  Walls,  now  standing,  about  three 
feet  high.     Arch.  Cambr.,  July  1866,  p.  270. 

*  Petrie,  Round  Towers,  p.  130.  *  Bede,  H.  E.  3.  4. 
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necessity  of  covering  the  whole  building  with  lead  '  down 
to  the  very  ground'  is  obvious. 

The  Britons  occasionally  made  themselves  houses,  or 
rather  sleeping-berths,  of  timber.  A  curious  specimen  of 
these  timber  structures  was  discovered  by  Captain  W. 
Mudge  in  Drumkelin  bog,  county  Donegal  (Arch.  26.  362), 
A.D.  1833,  in  a  state  of  wonderful  preservation,  the  growth 
of  the  bog  having  penetrated  into  every  crevice,  and  thereby 
prevented  decay  ^. 

Sleepers  formed  by  splitting  in  two  a  j^oung  oak  some 
2  feet  in  diameter  were  laid  on  a  bed  of  sea-sand,  with 
the  round  part  uppermost.  Uprights  were  let  into  holes 
or  mortises  roughly  cut  in  the  sleepers,  and  also  into  an 
upper  rail.  The  sides  of  the  buildihg  consisted  of  planks 
resting  edgeways  one  on  another.  Two  pieces  of  timber 
mortised  into  the  sleeper  and  the  upper  rail  kept  these 
planks  from  slipping  outwards,  while  two  others  similarly 
secured  kept  them  from  slipping  inwards.  Horizontal 
timbers  were  passed  through  holes  in  the  sleepers,  the 
uprights,  and  the  upper  rails,  and  on  these  horizontal 
timbers  rested  layers  of  planks,  the  lowermost  and  in- 
termediate  layers  serving  as  floors,  and  the  uppermost 
as  a  ceiling.  The  planks  were  kept  in  their  place  merely 
by  their  weight,  those  forming  the  floors  being  from  4 
to  6,  and  the  covering  planks  from  i^  to  3  inches  thick. 
There  was  reason  to  think  that  a  mixtui-e  of  sand  and 


*  A.D.  1867  at  Aughamore  near  Granard  was  f ound  another  suchhouse,  'under 
water  in  an  exhausted  bay  at  a  considerable  depth  beneath  the  surfacc.  It 
measures  23  by  10,  and  consists  of  eight  very  strong  beams  ranging  in  length 
from  10  to  13  feet,  which  are  supported  by  cross-beams  of  great  length  aud 
firmly  jointed.  The  side-beams  are  firmly  mortised,  as  if  intended  for  up- 
rights.  In  the  interior  of  this  house  there  was  a  large  trough,  which  appears 
to  have  been  scooped  out  of  one  solid  block,  and  has  a  hole  at  one  end,  as  it 
would  scem  f  or  the  purpose  of  letting  off  some  liquid  matter ;  there  was  also 
a  cover  for  it,  and  there  was  a  flooring  cousisting  of  some  hardened  matter 
which  I  presume  was  not  asphalte.  This  house  was  uecessarily  taken  asunder 
in  the  process  of  raising,  but  Mr.  Garry  has  very  properly  preserved  the  parts, 
which  are  in  good  condition,  and  can  bc  put  together  agaiu,'  &c.  Corresp.  of 
Freeman's  Jourual,  quoted  in  Record,  Aug.  7,  1867. 
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grease  had  been  used  to  fill  up  the  interstices  between 
the  planks  of  the  lower  floor  with  the  view  of  keeping  out 
the  damp;  and  it  was  conjectured  that  the  same  means 
had  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  the  ceiling  planks 
weather-tight.  But  no  flat  roof^  so  constructed  could  in 
our  climate  have  kept  out  the  rain,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  it  was  shot  off  by  what  in  the  Midland  Counties 
is  called  a  '  dead  roof/  i.  e.  by  means  of  brushwood,  &c. 
heaped  up  on  the  covering  boards,  pyramid  fashion,  and 
then  probably  thatched.  The  brushwood,  &c.  may  have 
been  removed  by  those  who  dug  peat  in  the  bog,  before  they 
were  aware  of  the  curious  structure  which  lay  beneath. 

This  piece  of  framework  was  12  feet  square  and  9  feet 
high,  and  the  '  dead  roof '  probably  gave  to  it  an  additional 
height  of  8  or  9  feet.  It  was  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments  open  in  front,  and  each  about  4  feet  high  in  the 
clear.  The  upper  one  may  have  been  the  sleeping-place 
of  the  family,  and  the  under  one  a  store-room.  Those  who 
erected  it  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
the  tenon  and  mortise,  and  with  at  least  the  rudiments 
of  that  branch  of  carpentry  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
*  framing.'  The  ])lanks  were  no  doubt  obtained  by  ripping 
up  young  trees  with  the  wedge,  and  then  roughly  smooth- 
ing  them  with  an  adze.  Rails  used  for  field  purposes  are 
still  obtained  in  the  same  rough  way.  The  implements 
employed  were  evidently  of  the  rudest  kind.  In  one  of 
the  floors  was  found  a  stone  chisel,  whose  size  and  shape 
agreed  well  with  the  marks  left  on  the  mortises,  and  which 
was  probably  used  in  making  them.  There  was  also  found 
an  arrowhead  of  flint,  which  indicates  no  less  clearly  a 
remote  antiquity.  The  building  may  have  been  constructed 
some  centuries  before  the  Christian  aera. 

The  domicile  we  have  been  describiner  seems  to  have  had 

adjoiningit  a  kind  of  court-yard  measuring  twelve  feet  every 

way,  paved  with  slabs  of  stone  resting  on  wooden  sleepers. 

On  one  side  were  two  projecting  oak  planks,  mortised  appa- 

^  See  examples  of  flat  roofsj  Col.  Traj.  Montfaucon,  4.  pl.  Ix.  Iv. 
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rently  to  receive  the  upright  jambs  of  a  door.  Thence  a 
pathway  30  feet  long.  and  formed  of  shingle  and  sand,  led 
to  a  hearth  where  charcoal  was  found,  and  large  quantities 
of  nuts.  Some  150  feet  from  the  building  were  the  remains 
of  a  hedge  or  breastwork  5  feet  high,  formed  of  rough 
spars  secured  with  stakes  8  or  10  feet  long,  and  near  it 
two  doors  of  oak,  each  4  feet  6  inches  high,  2  feet  7  inches 
broad,  and  4  inches  thick.  Each  door  had  tenons,  on 
which  it  evidently  had  revolved.  These  substitutes  for 
hinges  seem  to  have  been  in  common  use,  during  the  first 
five  or  six  centuries,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Roman- 
ized  world.  In  the  ancient  villages  lately  discovered  in 
the  Hauran  are  still  found  stone  doors  in  situ,  and  which 
may  still  be  turned  on  their  tenons,  In  Glendalough  there 
was  some  years  back,  and  probably  still  is,  a  mortised 
stone  over  the  door  of  one  of  the  churches,  evidently 
intended  for  the  church  door  to  revolve  on. 

Near  this  building  were  the  remains  of  other  dwellings, 
but  the  influx  of  water  rendered  further  exploration  difiicult, 
and  it  was  not  attempted.  The  houses  seem  to  have  been 
erected  on  the  bog  for  the  sake  of  security  (Strabo  4.  3.  5), 
as  immediately  at  hand  were  sites  well  fitted  for  residence. 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  catastrophe  which  forced  the 
inhabitants  to  fly,  and  so  soon  covered  over  theii*  dwelling- 
places  with  peat,  we  do  not  know.  The  new  growth  of 
the  bog  must  have  been  rapid,  or  the  upper  parts  of  the 
building  would  have  shown  more  marks  of  decay. 

While  mentioning  the  subject  of  tenons  and  mortises,  we 
may  observe  that  they  were  occasionally  used,  and  at  an 
early  period,  in  structures  of  stone.  In  the  trilithons  of 
Stonehenge  each  upright  is  capped  with  a  neatly-rounded 
protuberance  or  tenon,  which  fits  into  a  corresponding 
socket  or  mortise  in  the  impost.  Any  tendency  in  the 
impost  to  slide  from  the  position  to  which  it  has  been 
elevated  is  thus  effectually  prevented. 

That  wc  may  have  a  more  clear  perception  of  the  prin- 
ciples  which  distinguished  British  coustruction  from  that 
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adopted  by  other  tribes  dwelling  near  the  Roman  frontier, 
it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  construction  of  the 
huts  built  by  the  Daci  and  the  Quadi  during  the  first  and 
second  centuries.  As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  repre- 
sentations  on  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  columns,  the  walls 
were  formed  of  vertical  timbers,  tied  together  horizontally 
by  what  seems  to  be  a  thick  rope  or  cable,  somewhat  re- 
sembling,  it  may  be,  the  way  in  which  the  Maories  bind 
together  the  timbers  of  their  stockades  with  strands  of 
the  New  Zealand  flax  (phormium  tenax).  We  find  these 
wooden  walls  used  by  the  Daci  in  the  construction  not 
only  of  their  round  huts,  but  also  of  their  forts.  One 
or  two  cables  encircling  a  hut  would  of  com'se  greatly 
strengthen  the  walls,  and  oppose  a  strong  resistance  to 
the  '  horizontal  thrust '  of  the  conical  roof.  But,  indeed, 
the  roof  as  generally  represented  is  so  flat  that  we  can 
hardly  help  suspecting  it  was  merely  a  '  dead  roof,'  that  is, 
branches,  &c.  heaped  on  a  flat  ceiling  to  shoot  ofi"  the  rain. 

In  the  Zurich  Transactions  (Band  xii  and  xiii)  Herr  Keller 
has  given  us  his  notions  of  the  huts  which  were  erected  on 
the  piles,  remains  of  which  have  lately  been  discovered  in 
the  Swiss  Lakes.  His  notions  on  this  subject  have  been 
adopted  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  introduces  Herr  Keller  s 
sketch  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  work  on  the  Antiquity  of 
Man.  One  of  the  buildings  represents  the  kind  of  hut 
used  in  the  lake-dwellings  of  the  New  Guinea  islanders,  and 
is  an  intelligible  structure.  Another,  which  is  circular  in 
form,  has  its  walls  formed  by  upright  stakes,  apparently  two 
or  three  feet  asunder,  and  connected  together  with  wattle- 
work.  How  walls  so  built  could  support  the  huge  conical 
roof  Herr  Keller  places  on  them,  neither  he  nor  Sii"  Charles 
Lyell  informs  us.  A  '  dead  roof '  would  crush  such  a  wall 
with  its  weight,  and  one  supported  by  converging  props 
would  at  once  thrust  it  outwards.  I  doubt  whether  all 
the  skill  of  modern  carpentry  could  keep  such  a  roof  in  its 
place  for  a  single  houi',  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  I  presume, 
wishes  his  reader  to  consider  the  construction  a  work  of 
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'  the  primeval  man.'  One  of  the  two  remaining  huts  is 
no  less  evidently  a  castle  in  the  air.  No  living  man 
could  make  it  stand  upon  the  earth.  That  we  may  see 
more  clearly  the  nature  of  this  construction,  it  may  be  well 
to  notice  briefly  the  way  in  which  an  ordinary  modern 
roof  is  put  together. 

Two  pieces  of  timber,  resting  on  the  opposite  ends  of  a 
beam,  are  inclined  to  each  other  till  they  meet  at  an  angle 
corresponding  to  the  pitch  of  the  proposed  roof.  They  are 
then  strongly  braced  to  each  other  and  to  the  beam,  and 
are  called  a  '  pair  of  principals.'  The  triangular  frame  of 
timber  thus  formed  is  placed  upright  on  the  two  side  walls, 
the  beam  bridging  over  the  space  between.  Other  pairs  of 
principals  are  placed  at  suitable  distances  from  the  first 
pair,  according  to  the  number  of  '  bays '  required  for  the 
building.  Pieces  of  timber  called  '  side-pieces '  or  '  purlins/ 
are  then  fastened  horizontally  across  from  one  pair  of 
principals  to  the  other,  and  upon  these  purlins  the  rafters 
are  nailed  parallel  to  the  principals,  and  upon  the  rafters 
are  nailed  the  laths.  The  roof,  whether  of  thatch,  tile,  or 
slate,  rests  primarily  upon  the  laths,  which  rest  on  the 
rafters,  which  rest  on  the  purlins,  which  themselves  rest  on 
the  principals.  As  the  whole  weight  of  the  roof  is  thus 
made  to  rest  ultimately  on  the  principals,  and  as  these 
are  tied  together  by  the  beam,  a  very  effectual  means  of 
resistance  is  provided  against  that  much-dreaded  evil,  the 
horizontal  thrust. 

This  beautiful  construction  was  no  doubt  a  legacy  of 
the  Romans.  That  it  was  never  used  to  cover  in  the  round 
hut  of  the  Briton  is  clear,  both  from  its  scientific  character 
and  its  evident  unsuitableness  for  the  purpose,  but  it  has 
been  steadily  gaining  ground  upon  the  old  Celtic  modes  of 
construction,  till  only  a  few  scattered  traces  of  the  latter 
can  now  be  found  even  in  those  parts  of  the  British  islands 
where  the  Celtic  population  has  been  least  distui-bed  by 
foreign  admixtm-e.  The  change,  however,  has  been  a  slow 
one.     Even  when  quadi'angular  buildings  were  introduced, 
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it  seems  to  have  been  long  before  the  Celtic  races  in  this 
island  generally  raised  roofs  upon  vertical  walls^. 

Our  ancestors  appear  to  have  adopted  this  Roman  custom 
loncr  before  their  Welsh  neiojhbours.  The  old  church  at 
Greenstead  shows  us  how  Englishmen  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  proceeded  when  they  had  to  erect  a 
house  of  timber.  Stout  squared  uprights  were  ranged  side 
by  side,  and  mortised  into  horizontal  timbers  at  top  and 
bottom,  80  as  to  form  a  strong  wall,  on  which  either  a  dead 
roof  or  one  made  after  the  Roman  fashion  could  securely 
rest.  Of  the  like  kind  may  have  been  the  construction  of 
the  wooden  church  which  Paulinus  erected  at  York  (Bede, 
H.  E.  2.  14)  after  the  conversion  of  Edwin  and  the  North- 
umbrian  English. 

When  the  medieval  architects  invented  the  '  collar- 
beam,'  in  order  to  increase  the  apparent  height  of  their 
interiors,  and  instead  of  the  tie-beam  which  connected  the 
principals  together  at  their  extremities,  and  a  beam  which 
connected  them  at  some  point  intermediate  between  their 
extremities  and  the  ridge,  the  means  of  resisting  the 
horizontal  thrust  were  gi-eatly  diminished,  and  the  ten- 
dency  in  the  principals  to  fly  outwards  had  to  be  counter- 
acted  by  increased  strength  of  buttress  on  the  exterior. 
In  some  medieval  halls  and  refectories,  particularly  in 
counties  where  stone  was  scarce  and  timber  abounded,  the 
walls  were  built  so  low  that  the  principals  seem  almost  to 
start  from  the  ground,  and  in  certain  cases  the  whole 
building  appears  to  be  made  up  of  roof,  and  has  been 
likened  not  inappropriately  to  the  ribbed  hull  of  a  ship 
turned  bottom  uppermost^.     I  believe  that  some  of  these 

*  'The  hall  was  30  fathoms  long  and  10  broad.  Away  from  it  and  to  the 
south  stood  the  bower  of  Auda  and  Asgerda,  and  there  the  two  sat  sewing,'  &c. 
Gisli  the  Outlaw,  trauslated  by  Dasent,  p.  29. 

There  were  '  earth-houses  '  or  places  of  concealment  in  Iceland.  Vide  Gisli 
the  Outlaw,  p.  91,  and  elsewhere,  jarS-hiis. 

*  'Parvum  tugurium  inter  arenas  conspicio,  cujus  tectum,  sicut  Sallustius  ait, 
quasi  cariua  na^ns  erat  contiguum  terrae,  satis  firmis  tabulis  constratum,'  &c. 
Sulp.  Severus,  Dial.  i.  2.  Vide  account  of  Abbofs  barn  at  Wigmore  Abbey. 
Ai-ch.  Camb.  July  187 1,  p.  236. 
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niedieval  halls  in  their  general  aspect  strongly  resembled 
the  four-sided  halls  which  were  erected  in  this  country 
before  Roman  modes  of  construction  became  prevalent,  and 
it  is  even  possible  that  old  Welsh  structures  may  in  some 
measure  have  influenced  the  development  of  these  archi- 
tectural  features  in  later  times,  for  they  are  chiefiy  found 
in  buildings  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Welsh 
border. 

Tlie  '  Pictish  burghs,'  as  they  are  called,  are  low  towers 
generally  some  twenty-two  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  twenty 
to  twenty-three  feet  high.  They  consist  of  two  concentric 
walls  of  dry  masonry,  the  outer  one  inclining  inwardly,  the 
inner  one  nearly  perpendicular.  The  interval  between  the 
walls  at  the  ground  is  generally  about  six  feet,  but  it  grows 
gradually  less  till  the  walls  unite  at  top.  The  space  between 
the  walls  is  divided  by  slabs  of  stone,  which  stretch  from 
wall  to  wall,  and  bind  the  whole  together.  In  some  cases 
the  slabs  are  so  dispersed  as  to  form  a  winding  ascent,  by 
which  the  top  of  the  burgh  might  be  reached.  In  other 
cases  the  slabs  are  ranged  horizontally  so  as  to  form  stories, 
one  over  the  other,  which  might  be  accessible  from  the 
interior  by  means  of  a  ladder,  the  several  stories  serving 
as  storehouses,  sleeping-berths,  &c.  On  the  outside  of  the 
burgh  the  only  opening  was  a  low  door,  but  in  the  inside 
there  were  often  doors  and  windows  to  give  light  or  access 
to  the  small  rooms  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  The 
interior  of  the  burgh  was  open  to  the  sky. 

These  burghs  are  found  in  the  district  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Picts.  Several  of 
them  are  still  in  fair  preservation,  and  were  occasionally 
resorted  to  as  places  of  defence  as  late  as  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  peculiar  structure  of  the  Pictish  burghs  may  help  us, 
I  think,  to  a  solution  of  some  of  tlie  difficulties  which 
surround  another  class  of  Celtic  ruins.  Edins  Hall,  near 
Dunse,  in  Berwickshire,  consists  of  three  concentric  walls, 
each  7  feet  thick.     The  inner  circle  is  40  feet  in  diameter; 
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the  interval  between  the  innermost  and  the  second  wall 
7  feet,  and  that  between  the  second  and  third  or  outermost 
wall  lo  feet.  '  The  spaces  between  these  walls  have  been 
arched  over  and  divided  into  cells  of  i2,  16,  and  20  feet 
long ;  they  seem  to  have  been  of  considerable  height,  but, 
as  all  the  roofs  have  long  since  fallen  in,  the  height  cannot 
be  precisely  ascertained.  The  space  within  the  inner  circle 
seems  never  to  have  had  any  roof,  as  there  are  no  fragments 
nor  ruins  there.  The  building  is  not  cemented  with  any 
sort  of  mortar;  the  stones,  which  are  whin,  and  many  of 
them  very  large,  are  all  grooved  into  one  another,  that  is, 
the  concavity  of  the  one  receiving  the  convexity  of  the 
otlier,  so  that  they  are  locked  together,  and  yet  all  these 
locks  are  different^.'  From  this  description  I  think  we 
may  restore  the  old  building.  Northumbrian  kings,  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  did  not  disdain  the  shelter 
afforded  by  this  rude  castle. 

The  walls  of  dry  masonry  surrounding  the  hill  fortresses 
of  Wales  often  contain  cells,  evidently  designed  for  habita- 
tion.  Examples  may  be  found  at  Carn  Goch  upon  Penmaen 
Mawr,  and  at  Tre-yr-Ceiri  on  the  Eifl  in  Carnarvonshire.  In 
other  cases,  as  at  Ventry^,  we  find  a  narrow  passage-like 
space  left  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  near  a  conic  gateway. 
The  opening,  after  running  a  few  yards,  closes  up,  and  the 
sides  gradually  slope  to  each  other  till  they  meet,  and  are 
then  carried  up  as  a  solid  wall.  These  narrow  spaces  have 
given  rise  to  much  guesswork,  but  I  have  little  doubt 
were  intended  merely  as  a  retreat  for  the  parties  to  shelter 
themselves  in  from  the  weather. 

There  was  a  kind  of  walling  which  seems  to  have  come 
into  use  at  a  somewhat  later  period  than  the  ordinary  drv 
wall.  Two  rows  of  slabs  were  ranged  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  the  interior  filled  in  with  smaller  stones.  These 
walls  are  now  more  or  less  ruinated ;  but  when  perfect  the 
wall,  when  it  reached  the  tops  of  the  slabs,  was  probably 

*  Statistical  account  of  Scotland,  4.  3S9. 

*  Compare  tlie  houses  near  Chun  Castlc,  vide  Arch.  Camb.,  Oct.  i862,p.  337. 
VOL.  II.  G 
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carried  upwards   like   an   ordinary  dry  wall.     There  are 
examples  at — 

Lligwy,  Anglesey.     Archaeol.  Cambr.,  Jan.  1 867,  p.  54. 

Dinas  Dinorwig,  Carnarvonshlre.     Ib.  July  1861,  p.  236. 

Carnbrae,  Cornwall,  Account  of  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  in  '  The  Trans. 

of  one  of  the  Cornish  Societies.'     Ib.  p.  239. 
Din  Sylwy,  Anglesey : — 13  acres.    Roman  coins  and  other  Rouian  remains, 

buckles,  &c.    Ai-ch.  Camb.  Jan.  1869,  pp.  56,  60. 

The  site  of  an  ancient  British  village  is  generally  marked 
by  certain  hollows,  to  which  modern  antiquaries  have 
given  the  name  of  hut-cu"cles.  They  mostly  vary  from 
I  o  to  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  2  to  3  feet  in  depth ; 
and  when  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  such  as  is  Httle  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  weather,  they  occasionally  exhibit  a 
very  definite  outhne  more  or  less  circular.  When  these 
hut-circles  are  cleared  out,  rude  pavements  are  sometimes 
met  with,  together  with  charred  wood  mixed  with  the 
bones  of  the  deer,  ox,  or  boar.  What  kind  of  construction 
was  used  to  cover  in  the  humble  dwellings  we  will  now 
inquire. 

The  Britons  were  early  celebrated  for  their  wicker-work. 
From  the  epigram  of  Martial  (14.  99),  and  the  name  bas- 
cauda  [bas-gawd,  W.),  we  may  gather  that  the  Romans 
imported  their  baskets  from  Britain,  and  this,  their  native 
handicraft,  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Britons  as  late 
as  the  seventh  century  in  the  construction  of  their  build- 
ings.  The  '  Old  Church '  at  Glastonbury  was  first  made  of 
twigs  ('primo  virgea,'  W.  Mahns.  Ant.  Glast.,  p.  300^),  and 
the  legends  of  St.  Kevin  and  other  early  Irish  saints  repre- 
sent  their  dwellings  and  oratories  as  of  like  construction. 
If  the  props  that  must  have  supported  both  the  wicker- 
work  and  also  the  thatched  roof,  which  of  course  covered  in 
the  whole  ^,  were  inclined  to  each  so  as  to  meet  in  a  point, 
they  would  exhibit  a  tendency  to  spread  under  the  weight 

*  Vidc  Adamn.  p.  106.     See  above,  pp.  70,  73. 

^  '  Aediticia  constituuntur  in  Gallia,  Hispania,  Lusitania,  Aquitania,  scan- 
dulis  robusteis  aut  stramentis.'     Vitruv.  lib.  ii.  e.  i. 

'  In  casas  quae  more  Gallico  stramentis  erant  tectae.'     B.  G.  5.  43. 
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laid  upon  them.  This  tendency  to  spread  oiit  laterally  when 
a  weight  rests  on  sloping  props  is  a  well-known  evil,  and 
called  by  builders  '  the  lateral  pressure,'  or  the  '  horizontal 
thrust.'  The  readiest  mode  of  counteracting  it  in  such  a 
construction  as  the  British  hut  would  be  that  which  the 
Britons  seem  to  have  adopted.  Selecting  with  care  a  dry 
site  they  dug  a  round  hole  of  the  required  dimensions, 
and  then  ranged  the  props  within  it  so  as  to  make 
them  meet  over  the  centre — the  sides  of  the  hole^  effec- 
tually  preventing  any  tendency  in  the  props  to  slide 
outwards. 

Strabo  (4.  4.  3)  speaks  of  the  '  huge  roof '  of  the 
Gaulish  hut,  which  we  know  from  Caesar  (B.  G.  5.  12)  the 
British  hut  resembled.  It  is  probable  that  the  principal 
props  were  young  trees  of  good  height,  and  that  they  were 
fixed  so  as  to  be  not  very  greatly  inclined  from  the  per- 
pendieular.  As  cattle  were  no  doubt  frequent  visitors  of 
the  British  villages,  the  eaves  must  necessarily  have  been 
above  the  browsing  line,  that  is,  at  the  least,  6  feet  from 
the  ground ;  but  as  the  Britons  would  naturally  wish  to 
shelter  as  much  of  these  wicker-houses  as  possible  with  the 
thatched  roof,  we  may  conclude  that  each  hut  was  covered 
with  a  high  tapering  roof  reaching  as  low  as  circumstances 
wouki  allow.  From  the  analogy  of  the  stone  buildings  we 
may  infer  that  the  doorway  was  a  low  opening  not  much 
more  than  4  feet  high,  and  that  there  was  an  opening  in 
the  roof  which  served  both  as  window  and  chimney.  The 
sides  of  th6  hut  between  the  eaves  and  the  ground  may 
have  been  protected  from  the  weather  by  a  wall  of  sods,  or 
the  wattle-work  may  have  been  plastered  over  with  clay 
and  chopped  straw  according  to  a  custom  which  still  pre- 
vails  in  some  of  our  agricultural  districts. 


'  Thc  Armenian  huts  were  constructed  so  as  to  be  at  least  partially  sub- 
terranean.  The  cattle  descended  into  them  by  means  of  excavated  passages, 
and  the  men  by  ladders.     Diod.  14.  28. 

G  3 
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[^Notes  on  Celtic  burials.^ 

In  the  year  1852,  the  Eev.  W.  Greenwell  of  Durham 
noticed  incised  markings  of  a  peculiar  character  on  certain 
rocks  in  Northumberland ;  Mr.  Tate  of  Alnwick  soon  after- 
wards  traced  them  in  other  localities,  and  they  have  since 
engaged  the  attention  of  Dr.  Bruce  of  Newcastle  and  Sir 
J.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh.  The  markings  consisted  of 
shallow  cup-like  cavities  and  of  concentric  circles.  The 
cups,  though  sometimes  ranged  in  lines,  are  mostly  scattered 
over  the  surface  without  any  apparent  order,  and  the  con- 
centric  circles  with  a  few  exceptions  have  a  groove  running 
from  the  centre  over  the  several  circumferences  and  ter- 
minating  beyond  them,  like  a  protruded  tongue.  In  certain 
districts  the  circles  are  not  continuous,  but  have  gaps 
through  which  the  groove  passes  from  the  centre  outwards, 
without  cutting  any  circumference.  The  groove  is  often 
prolonged  so  as  to  meet  some  other  groove  or  grooves,  and 
thus  to  bind,  as  it  were,  together  two  or  more  systems  of  con- 
centric  circles.  In  the  later  sculptures  other  curves  than  the 
circular  seem  to  have  been  introduced,  but  there  is  always 
a  tendency  to  concentricity,  in  other  words,  a  certain  rela- 
tion  in  the  several  curves  to  some  given  point. 

The  connexion  between  these  rude  carvings  and  the  more 
elaborate  attempts  at  ornamentation  which  are  found  at 
New-Grange  in  Ireland,  and  on  some  of  the  Celtic  tombs  in 
Brittany  is  sufficiently  obvious.  But  the  endeavour  that 
has  been  made  to  extract  from  the  carvings  a  symbolical 
signification  appears  to  me  a  failure.  I  cannot  trace  in 
them  any  recondite  meaning,  and  must  confess  it  seems  to 
me  ingcnuity  thrown  away  to  try  to  connect  them  with 
any  system  of  ancient  symbolism,  whether  Druidical  or 
Phoenician.  They  were  probably  rude  attempts  to  give 
a  kind  of  ornamentation  to  a  surface  by  the  iteration  of 
ccrtain  simple  marks  dispersed  more  or  less  symmetrically ; 
and  I  should  as  soon  think  of  extracting  a  mystery  from 
them  as  from  the  tattoo  of  the  New  Zealander,  or  the  hut- 
carvings  of  the  South-sea  islandcr.  But  the  groove  or  tongue 
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proceeding  fi'om  the  centre  of  the  circles  certainly  gives  a 
peculiar  character  to  these  early  carvings,  and  may  perhaps 
justify  us  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  districts  in 
which  they  occur  were  at  one  time  in  the  occupation  of 
races  of  cognate  origin,  or  at  least  of  races  closely  connected 
together  by  social  or  trading  intercourse. 

There  is  one  figure  sometimes  met  with  which  may  perhaps 
admit  of  explanation.  We  not  unfrequently  find  an  axe^ 
traced  on  the  slabs  used  in  the  construction  of  ancient 
sepulchral  chambers,  and  in  a  certain  Breton  tomb^,  the  axe 
—  apparently  a  stone  axe  —  is  sculptured  in  relief  on  the 
underside  of  the  covering  slab,  immediately  above  where 
the  body  lay.  Now  there  are  many  inscriptions,  on  Gaulish 
tombs  erected  during  the  first  three  centuries,  which  contain 
the  formula  '  sub  ascia,'  under  the  axe ;  and  sometimes  we 
have  the  axe  sculptured  either  with  or  without  the  formula. 
May  not  the  formula  on  the  later  tombs  and  the  rude  figure 
of  an  axe  on  the  earlier  ones  indicate  that  the  place  was 
consecrated,  and  that  whoever  was  guilty  of  violating  it 
made  himself  liable  to  capital  punishment. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  Celtic  burials  which,  though 
not  noticed  by  classical  authors,  appears  to  have  been  very 
prevalent.  I  mean  the  custom  of  enclosing  the  body  in 
some  earthy  substance,  generally  gypsum  or  clay.  Mr. 
Wame,  who  has  lately  investigated  the  Dorsetshire  tumuli, 
tells  us  the  bodies  were  found  'enclosed  in  red  clay  both 
under  and  over,  and  to  prevent  the  mixture  of  other  mould 
with  that  clay  the  graves  were  fenced  on  the  sides  with 
slates,  and  then  covered  with  stones,  sometimes  five  or 
six  upon  one  sepulture.  Dukes  (Antiq.  of  Shropshire, 
p.  150)  makes  a  like  remark  with  respect  to  the  Romano- 
British  burials  at  Wroxeter.  Sometimes,  probably  in  dis- 
tricts  where  clay  was  not  readily  procurable,  another 
material  was  used.    Again,  Moryson  (Fynes  Moryson)  says 

*  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  slabs  contained  figures  of  the  axe  and 
'  other  weapons.'  The  axe  is  always  plain  enough,  but  I  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  making  out  the  '  other  weapons.'  ^  Vide  Arch.  25.  232. 
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'  neither  have  they  (the  Irish)  any  beer  made  of  malt 
and  hops,  nor  yet  any  ale,  no  not  the  chief  lords,  except  it 
be  very  rarely ;  but  they  drink  milk  like  nectar,  -warmed 
with  a  stone  first  cast  into  the  fire,  or  else  beef-broath 
mingled  with  milk'  (Crofton  Croker's  ed.  of  the  Tour  of 
M.  de  la  Boullaye  le  Gouz,  p.  39).  In  the  York  museum 
there  is  a  Romano-British  skeleton  lying  in  a  coffin  filled 
with  a  substance  which,  if  I  can  trust  my  memory,  is  a  kind 
of  white  marl ;  and  occasionally  sand  was  used  ( Arch.  Journal, 
1 867,  p.  60).  In  the  Boman  coffin  found  at  Westminster  were 
masses  of  a  pasty  substance  like  lumps  of  quick  lime,  which 
time  had  slaked  and  made  into  a  paste  (Arch.  Journ.  1870, 
pp,  120,  192).  In  the  coffin  found  at  Bow  in  1865  there 
was  apparently  a  layer  of  lime  (Ib.  and  Soc.  Ant.  2nd  series, 
vol.  iii,  p.  1 24).  There  was  another  instance  at  Maidstone 
(Arch.  29,  p.  422) ;  another  at  Chesterford  (Gough,  Sep.  Mon. 
Introd.  vol.ii.  p.9) ;  another  at  York  (Soc.  Ant.  vol.iii.  p.  273  ; 
Wellbeloved's  Eburacum,  p.  109).  In  the  Bury,  near  Ware, 
were  coffins  east  and  west,  and  Roman  coins  (Gent.  Mag. 
vol.  Ixii.  part  i.  p.  392).  At  Dartford  Brent,  the  body  was 
embedded  in  white  plaster,  so  as  to  show  the  features ; 
the  substance  not  lime,  but  gypsum  (Arch.  Inst.  1870, 
p.  193).  The  subject  has  been  treated,  and  as  usual  ex- 
hausted,  by  Mr.  A.  Way  (Arch.  Inst.  1870,  p.  189).  This 
mode  of  burial  seems  still  to  prevail  in  Ireland.  The  Rev. 
T.  Dixon  \  himself  formerly  a  Romish  priest,  mentions  among 
the  exactions  of  the  Romish  priests  in  Ireland,  '  the  charge 
of  three  and  fourpence  for  blessing  every  lump  of  clay  to  be 
put  into  a  coffin.'  I  have  been  told  that  the  superstition  is 
still  common  in  the  wilder  districts. 

\^Notes  on  religious  ohservances  among  the  CeltsJ\ 

Caesar  tells  us  that  when  the  Gauls  were  attacked  by 
serious  illness,  or  were  hard  pressed  in  war,  they  iramolated 
or  vowed  to  immolate  some  one,  believing  that  the  gods 

'  Lect.  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Ronie,  1828.  Dublin,  Curry 
and  Co. 
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could  only  be  appeased  by  giving  life  for  life  ;  and  in  these 
sacrifices  they  used  the  ministrations  of  the  Druids  (B.  G. 
6.  i6).  Some  Gaulish  tribes  made  huge  figures  of  wicker 
work,  and  fiUed  the  difFerent  limbs  with  living  men,  and 
burnt  them.  They  considered  thieves  and  robbers  to  be  the 
offerings  most  acceptable  to  the  gods,  but  if  these  were  lack- 
ing  they  offfered  innocent  persons  (Ib.).  Diodorus  informs 
us  (5.  31)  that  they  foretold  things  to  come  by  observing 
the  flight  of  birds,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  victims  ;  and  that 
they  had  the  whole  multitude  obedient  to  them.  In  par- 
ticular  when  they  consulted  on  important  matters  they  had 
a  strange  custom,  hard  to  be  believed,  for  having  devoted 
some  one  for  the  purpose,  they  struck  him  on  the  midriff 
with  a  sword,  and  when  the  stricken  man  had  fallen,  they 
prognosticated  the  future  from  the  nature  of  the  fall,  and 
the  convulsions  of  the  limbs,  and  also  from  the  flow  of  the 
blood,  pinning  their  faith  on  certain  ancient  and  time- 
honoured  observances  in  these  matters.  It  is  customary 
with  them  to  offer  no  sacrifice  without  a  philosopher,  for 
they  say  they  ought  to  bring  thank-ofierings  to  the  gods  by 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  divine 
nature,  and  who,  as  it  were,  speak  the  same  language ;  and 
by  these  too  they  think  that  blessings  should  be  asked  for 
them.  In  these  men  they  put  the  greatest  trust,  whether 
friends  or  enemies,  both  in  afFairs  of  peace  and  in  their  wars. 
And  oftentimes,  when  armies  are  approaching  each  other  in 
battle  array,  with  swords  drawn  and  spears  in  rest,  they 
come  forwards  into  the  midst  and  stop  them,  &c. 

Strabo  has  left  us  an  account  of  certain  rites  observed  by 
the  Kimbroi,  whose  invasion  of  the  Roman  provinces,  about 
a  century  before  his  time,  was  still  remembered  with  terror. 
His  account  has  for  us  a  special  interest,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  reason  to  believe  there  was  a  very  close  connexion 
between  this  people  and  our  modern  Welshmen. 

They  relate  the  foUowing  as  one  of  the  customs  of  the 
Kimbroi :  '  Attending  on  their  women,  who  went  with 
them  to  the  wars,  were  certain  prophetesses — gray-headed 
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priestesses,  clad  in  white,  with  linen  cloaks  buckled  round 
them,  having  brazen  girdles  and  going  barefoot.  These 
passing  through  the  camp,  sword  in  hand,  met  the  captives, 
and  having  crowned  them  led  them  to  a  brazen  cauldron, 
holding  some  twenty  amphorae^.  They  had  steps,  which, 
having  ascended,  one  that  bent  over  the  cauldron,  cut  the 
throat  of  each  as  he  was  raised  up,  and  from  the  blood 
poured  into  the  cauldron  they  made  a  certain  divination. 
But  the  others  cut  open  the  body  and  consulted  the  entrails, 
proclaiming  aloud  victory  for  their  friends'  (Strabo  7.  2.  3). 
When  the  Kimbroi  sent  an  embassy  to  Augustus  asking 
his  forgiveness  and  friendship,  as  a  proof  of  their  sin- 
cerity  they  sent  him  as  a  present  a  cauldron  which  they 
held  most  sacred.  This  cauldron  there  can  be  little  doubt 
was  one  used  for  the  dreadful  purposes  above  mentioned. 
In  the  Welsh  poems  of  the  thirteenth  century  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  the  cauldron  of  Cendwen.  Whether 
this  personage  were  witch,  sorceress,  or  goddess  may  be 
a  question.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  her  mystic 
cauldron  we  have  some  faint  traces  of  the  terrible  rites 
demanded  by  the  cruel  superstition  of  an  earlier  age. 

*  >H  ■X-  -Sf  H:  *  * 

From  the  Irish  neajw/i,  heaven,  comes  the  adj.  neamhaidh, 
divine,  and  with  this  word  is  probably  connected  the  Old 
Celtic  nemotum,  a  temple.  Fortunatus  (Poemat.  i.  9.  9) 
tells  us  that  Ver-nemetis  meant  the  great  temple,  Ver  being 
an  augmentative  prefix.  August-o-nemetum  (Clermont)  was 
long  celebrated  for  its  temple  ( Vasso),  (Greg.  of  Tours,  i .  30), 
and  Dru-nemeton  (Strabo,  1 2.  5.  i,  p.  567)  in  Asiatic  Galatia 
probably  was  the  temple  of  the  Oak-wood,  dertu,  W.  oaks. 

•3«-  *  -Jf  -Sf-  -x-  *  -x- 

[Notes  on  the  lualls  of  Hadrian  and  SeverusJ\ 

Spartian  wrote  the  lives  of  both  Hadrian  and  Severus. 
In    his   Hfe   of   Hadrian    he   tells    us    that    the    Britons 

*  An  amphora  contained  9  gallons,  so  that  the  cauldron  must  have  been  of 
great  size.  The  coppers  used  by  modern  laundresses  rarely  contain  more 
than  40  gallons. 
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could  not  be  kept  in  subjection,  and  that  the  Emperor  went 
to  Britain,  where  '  he  put  many  things  to  rights,  and  was  the 
first  to  carry  a  murus  over  eighty  miles  of  country^  to 
separate  the  barbarians  from  the  Romans.'  We  are  further 
told  that  Hadrian  went  from  Britain  to  Gaul,  and  thence  to 
Spain,  where  he  spent  the  winter,  and  that  '  he  then  and 
often  at  other  times  in  many  places  where  the  barbarians 
were  separated  from  the  Empire,  not  by  rivers  but  by  limites, 
took  measures  for  keeping  them  apart  by  means  of  large 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground  and  fastened  together  after 
the  manner  of  a  wall-fence.'  From  this  passage  Camden 
inferred  that  Hadrians  British  natrus'^  was  a  wall  of  turf 
strengthened  with  palisades. 

Capitolinus  was  a  contemporary  of  Spartian,  and  like 
him  one  of  the  six  writers  whose  collective  works  are 
known  as  the  Augustan  History.  He  wrote  the  life  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  from  which  we  learn  that  'that  emperor 
conquered  also  the  Britons  through  the  exertions  of  his 
Legate,  Lolhus  Urbicus,  the  barbarians  having  been  removed 
and  another  murus  of  turf  carried  across  the  country.'  No 
one  now  questions  that  the  miirus  of  turf  here  referred  to 
was  that  which  ran  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  and 
the  passage  has  been  quoted  to  show  that  the  earlier  wall 
of  Hadrian  was  also  made  of  turf,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  the  wall  of  stone,  remains  of  which  may  still  be  traced 
in  the  north  of  England. 

These  are,  I  believe,  the  only  instances  in  which  a  classical 
writer  has  mentioned  or  made  any  allusion  to  the  wall  of 
Hadrian.     The  references  to  the  wall  of  Severus  are  some- 

'  '  Murumque  per  octogrinta  inillia  passuum  primus  dusit.' 
*  Much  misconception  has  heen  oecasioned  by  a  statement  in  Bede  (Hist. 
Eccl.  I.  5)  to  tbe  effect  that  murus  meant  a  stone  wall,  and  vaUum  a  waU  of 
turf.  Mui'us  really  signified  a  wall  generally,  o£  wbatever  materials  con- 
structed ;  and  classical  writers  do  not  besitate  to  speak  of  a  '  murus  of  turf .' 
Valluni  meant  primarily  a  line  of  imlli  or  stakes,  but  in  popular  usage  it 
denoted  the  wall  of  eartb,  fortified  with  stakes,  that  surrounded  a  Roman 
camp,  and  indeed  any  line  of  military  defence.  In  the  Itinerary  and  tbe 
Notitia  it  was  used  to  denote  tbe  Roman  lines  betweeu  the  Tyne  and  Sohvay ; 
and  we  know  that  tbe  main  defence  of  these  lines  consisted  of  a  wall  of  stone. 
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what  more  explicit.  Spartian,  in  his  life  of  that  Emperor, 
tells  us  that  he  '  fortified  Britain  with  a  murus  carriecl 
across  the  island  to  the  sea-shore  on  both  sides,  which 
was  the  greatest  glory  of  his  reign,  and  whence  also 
he  obtained  the  name  of  Britannicus ; '  and  in  another 
place  '  after  he  had  laid  down  the  murus  at  the  vallum  in 
Britain.'  It  has  been  argued  from  this  passage  that  a 
vallum  must  have  existed  before  the  murus  built  by  Severus, 
and  that  such  vallum  was  the  turf-wall  made  by  Hadrian ; 
and  whatever  meaning  we  give  to  the  word  vallum  I  think 
we  must  infer  that  some  military  line  of  defence  existed 
before  Severus  constructed  his  murus. 

Three  principal  hypotheses  have  been  started  with  respeet 
to  the  history  of  these  walls.  According  to  the  first, 
Hadrian  drew  a '  praetentura '  from  the  Tjme  to  the  Solway ; 
Lollius  XJrbicus,  the  lieutenant  of  Antoninus  Pius,  made  a 
vallum  of  earth  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde  ;  and  Severus 
afterwards  built  a  wall  of  stone  in  the  place  where,  if 
Camden  'were  not  mistaken,'  Hadrians  wall  had  been. 
This  was  the  hypothesis  adopted,  at  least  in  substance,  by 
all  the  older  antiquaries,  and  perhaps  we  may  be  allowed 
to  give  it  the  name  of  our  greatest,  and  call  it  the  Camden 
hypothesis.  Alexander  Gordon  (Itin.  Sept.  p.  7 1 ),  who  visited 
the  wall  in  1727,  was  of  opinion  that  from  Segedunum  near 
Wallsend,  to  Benwell  Hill  near  Newcastle,  Severus  built  his 
wall  upon  the  line  of  Hadrian's  work,  but  that  from  Benwell 
Hill  their  different  tracks  miofht  be  seen  almost  the  whole 
way  westward.  Gordon  evidently  thought  that  the  line  of 
earthwork  which  runs  south  of  the  wall  was  the  '  murus ' 
raised  by  Hadrian.  Stukeley,  who  visited  the  wall  in  1 758, 
denied  that  the  earthwork  was  Hadi-ian's,  and  maintained 
that  it  formed  one  system  of  fortification  with  the  stone- 
wall,  and  was  intended  to  repel  attacks  from  thc  south 
(Iter  Bor.  59).  Horsley  elaborately  maintained  Gordon's 
hypothesis,  and  made  it  so  completely  his  own  that  we  may 
perhaps  be  justified  in  calling  it  by  his  name.  Hodgson, 
the  historian  of  Northumberland,  maintained  with  Stukeley 
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that  the  wall  and  earthwork  formed  one  system  of  fortifi- 
cation,  but  he  attributed  the  erection  of  the  whole  to 
Hadrian.  This  hypothesis  has  been  called  'The  Aelian' 
from  Hadrian's  name — Publius  Aelius  Hadrianus.  Sup- 
ported  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Bruce,  it  has  become  the 
most  widely  known,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  the  one  most 
generally  accepted  by  our  modern  antiquaries. 

In  discussing  the  nature  of  the  Roman  earthworks  we 
should  distinguish  between  the  vallum  which  surrounded  a 
temporary  camp  and  tlie  more  formidable  works  whicli  were 
raised  to  defend  the  permanent  camp  or  to  separate  the  ter- 
ritory  of  the  Empire  from  the  barbarous  tribes  around  it.  At 
the  end  of  a  day's  march,  officers  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose  traced  out  a  temporary  camp.  and  the  soldiers  dug  a 
ditch  five  feet  deep  around  it,  throwing  the  soil  inwards  so  as 
to  form  a  mound  or  breastwork.  This  mound  they  fortified 
with  'valli'  or  stakes,  whence  the  mound  was  styled  a  val- 
lum.  Tlie  valli  had  their  ends  and  spurs  sharpened,  and  as 
each  soldier  carried  three  or  four  of  them  in  addition  to  his 
arms  and  provisions,  they  were  probably  mere  saplings  of 
some  tough  wood  selected  for  the  purpose.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  valli  could  not  be  securely  planted  in  the  loose  soil 
thrown  up  out  of  the  ditch  ^,  and  they  were  in  all  likelihood 
fixed  in  tlie  solid  eartli  at  the  foot  of  the  mound.  Many 
of  these  temporary  camps  are  still  extant  and  are  occa- 
sionally  found  in  the  North  of  Britain  in  a  state  of  re- 
markable  preservation. 

The  mounds  intended  as  permanent  lines  of  defence  seem 
to  have  been  withdrawn  several  feet  from  the  edge  of  the 
ditch.  In  all  existing  remains  of  these  monuments  such  is 
found  to  be  the  case ;  for  example,  in  tlie  wall  of  Anto- 
ninus  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde^;  in  the  earthworks 
connected  witli  the  wall  of  Severus  ^,  and  also  in  the  great 

^  Mr.  G.  Long  plants  tbem  on  '  the  crest  of  the  agger.'  See  his  edition 
of  Caesar's  Bell.  Gall.  p.  113. 

"^  General  Roy,  Military  Antiquities,  PI.  35. 

*  Merivale,  Quartei-Iy  Review,  Jau.  1S60,  p.  124. 
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limes  which  ran  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube^, 
From  the  classical  writers  we  learn  that  palisades  formed  a 
very  important  part  of  the  defence,  but  a  singular  difFerence 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  place  where  the  palisades  were 
fixed  (Hyginus,  Roy,  Plate  44.  Fig.  6).  According  to  a 
writer  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review  ^,'  the  vallum  wliich  accom- 
panied  the  German  limes  was  'crowned  with  such  a 
palisade,'  while  another  gentleman  who  has  written  an 
essay  on  the  limes  fixes  the  paHsades  in  the  ditch  ^.  Those 
who  maintain  the  first  hypothesis  have  to  explain  how  the 
palisades  could  be  firmly  fixed  in  new-made  earth,  and 
also  what  was  to  prevent  the  enemy's  scaling  them  in  that 
position  if  made  low  enough  for  the  defenders  to  hurl  their 
javelins  over  them.  On  the  other  hand  the  facilities  which 
would  be  afibrded  for  passing  the  ditch  if  the  palisades 
were  placed  in  it  are  strong  arguments  against  the  second 
hypothesis. 

The  passage  in  Bede,  to  which  we  have  ah^eady  alluded^, 
may  perhaps  lead  us  to  a  solution  of  the  difiiculty,  though 
it  opens  with  a  statement  that  certainly  requires  correction. 
'  A  murus  is  made  of  stone,  but  a  vallum  with  which  camps 
are  defended  to  repel  the  attack  of  enemies  is  made  of 
turves.  These  being  cut  from  the  land,  there  is  raised,  as 
it  were,  a  murus  high  on  the  land,  so  that  in  front  is  a 
ditch  from  which  the  turves  have  been  extracted,  above 
which  (i.  e.  the  ditch)  there  are  set  in  front  pahsades  (sudes) 
of  the  stoutest  timber'  (H.  E.  i.  5)^.  From  his  use  of  the 
last  phrase  it  is  clear  that  Bede  was  thinking  not  of  a  tem- 
porary  but  of  a  permanent  camp,  and  it  seems  to  be  no 

*  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.  1860,  p.  137. 

'  Ibid.  p.  138.  Our  antiquaries  generally  place  them  on  thc  top  of  the 
mound.     Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  the  Euiperor  of  the  Freuch,  &c. 

•*  There  is  some  authority  for  saying  that  the  Greeks  placed  the  valli  in  the 
ditch  :  h  5i  ffKokoiras  KaTi-rrrj^fv,  II.  9.  350;  but  irepl  is  another  reading. 

*  See  above,  p.  89. 

*  '  Murus  etenim  de  lapidibus,  vallum  vcro  quo  ad  repellendam  vim  hostium 
castra  muniuntur  fit  de  cespitibus,  quibus  circumcisis  e  terra  velut  murus 
extruitur  altus  supra  terram,  ita  ut  in  ante  sit  fossa  de  qua  levati  sunt 
cespites,  supra  quam  sudes  de  lignis  fortissimis  praefiguntui*.'     H.  E.  i.  5. 
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less  clear  that  according  to  his  notions  the  sudes  were  fixed 
above  the  ditch  and  in  front  of  the  agger.  By  this  anange- 
ment  the  palisades  could  be  firinly  fixed  in  solid  earth, 
while  the  approach  to  them  would  be  fully  commanded 
from  the  agger. 

The  wall  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Tyne  from  Wallsend 
to  Chesters  (Cilurnum),  on  the  North  Tyne.  If  therefore  a 
party  of  marauders  broke  through  it  at  any  point  between 
these  two  places,  they  must  have  found  themselves  in  the 
narrow  slip  of  country  lying  between  the  wall  and  the 
Tyne,  and  unable  to  proceed  southward  unless  they  fii^st 
crossed  a  broad  and  difficult  river.  Further  to  the  west 
there  was  no  such  bar  to  their  southward  progress,  and 
accordingly  it  was  on  this  western  portion  of  the  wall  that 
the  attacks  of  the  northern  freebooters  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  directed.  East  of  Cilurnum,  Severus  appears  to  have 
found  the  stations  along  the  wall  in  a  state  of  fair  preserva- 
tion,  for  he  retained  them  as  parts  of  the  new  works  he  was 
constructing.  But  west  of  Cilurnum  the  stations  must  have 
been  in  ruins,  for  we  find  the  gates  and  mile-castles  disposed 
with  little  or  no  reference  to  them.  East  of  Carrow-brough 
(Procolitia),  and  almost  close  to  its  walls,  there  is  a  mile- 
castle ;  and  east  of  Magnis  are  the  remains  of  a  gate 
which  must  have  been  built  specially  to  accommodate  the 
traffic  that  passed  along  the  Maiden-way.  Had  these 
stations  been  standing,  they  would  surely  have  been  utihzed 
by  the  Roraan  engineers,  and  tlie  expense  of  building  a  mile- 
castle  and  a  fortified  gate  in  the  wall  avoided.  At  House- 
steads,  or  Borcovicus,  as  our  antiquarians  call  it,  the  wall 
runs  along  the  northern  face  of  the  station,  but  was  evidently 
a  subsequent  erection  for  the  sides  of  the  station,  instead  of 
running  straight  into  the  wall  curve  round  at  the  angles 
according  to  the  usual  practice  when  a  fort  is  disengaged. 
The  location  of  a  station  at  Stanwix  seems  to  me  decisive  as 
to  the  then  condition  of  LuguvalHa.  Carlisle  must  have  been 
a  heap  of  ruins  when  the  Romans  marked  out  a  new  station 
as  its  substitute  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eden.     Several  of 
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these  ruined  stations  were  no  doubt  rebuilt  after  the  wall  was 
constructed,  and  tranquiUity  secured  to  the  neighbourhood. 
From  the  nature  of  the  masonry  it  is  probable  that  House- 
steads  was  re-edified  very  soon,  if  not  immediately  after  the 
completion  of  the  wall,  and  its  restoration  may  have  been 
contemplated  even  when  the  wall  was  designed. 

*  *  *  ^  ^  *  ^ 

[^Celtic  dress  and  arms  ] 

The  three  principal  articles  of  ancient  dress  were  the  hraccae 
or  trowsers,  the  tunic  or  body  garment,  and  the  cloak.  The 
use  of  the  braccae  was  confined  to  barbarians,  and  so  opposed 
to  Roman  customs  that  when  a  province  became  Romanized, 
it  was  commonly  said  '  to  lay  aside  the  braccae.'  The  tunic 
generally  reached  to  the  knee,  and  was  often  the  sole  cover- 
ing  worn,  especially  during  hours  of  labour  or  of  active 
exercise.  Certain  of  the  ruder  tribes — the  Germans  for 
example,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  (German.  17) — wore  only 
the  cloak  or  blanket,  and  the  same  simple  attire  sometimes 
sufficed  the  Greek  and  the  Roman. 

The  braccae  as  worn  by  the  Sarmatae  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes  were  wide  and  loose.  They  resembled 
trowsers  worn  by  the  Cossack,  and  were  generally  gathered 
in  at  the  ankles.  But  the  braccae  worn  by  the  Gauls 
and  Britons,  as  may  be  gatliered  partly  from  the  descrip- 
tion  of  the  classical  writers  and  partly  from  the  figures 
on  Roman  monuments,  fitted  pretty  closely  to  the  leg  and 
were  left  open  at  the  ankles  like  our  modern  trowsers.  The 
Gaulish  tunic  reached  barely  to  the  buttocks,  and  seems  to 
have  been  slit  in  front. 

The  Eoman  soldier  was  shod  with  hob-nailed  sandals, 
secured  by  lcathern  thongs  above  the  anklc,  and  generally 
wore  slops  or  drawers  fitting  tightly  and  reaching  below 
the  knee.  His  body  was  protected  by  a  leathern  cuirass 
drawn  together  with  straps,  or  by  a  shirt  of  scale-armour 
with  sleeves  barely  covering  the  shouldcr.  The  skull-cap 
was  of  iron,  and  the  shield,  4  fcct  long  and  %\  feet  across, 
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was  veiy  commonly  made  concave,  so  as  to  fit  more  closely 
to  the  body.  His  weapons  of  defence  were  two  '  pila,'  and 
a  short  sword  called  'the  Spanish'  (Pol.  6.  23),  so  called 
no  doubt  from  the  temper  of  its  blade.  The  pilum  was 
barely  6  feet  long,  and  could  be  used  either  as  a  hand-pike 
or  a  missile.  The  sword  was  a  strong  two-edged  pointed 
weapon  and,  as  Polybius  again  and  again  tells  us,  was  as 
well  fitted  for  stabbing  as  for  cutting.  It  hung  from  a 
shoulder-belt  on  the  right  side,  and  it  is  well  to  note 
this,  for  it  shows  how  short  the  sword  must  have  been. 
A  long  sword  hanging  on  the  right  side  could  not  have 
been  drawn  by  the  right  hand.  In  the  '  Scipio  shield,' 
the  Spaniards  carry  their  swords  on  the  left  thigh  (Mont- 
faucon,  4,  p.  ^^.  The  Belgae  carried  their  long  sword  on 
the  right  side  (Strab.  4.  4).  The  blade  of  the  Roman  sword 
was  rarely  more  than  16  inches  long. 

Such  was  the  legionary  veteran,  as  he  is  described  by 
Polybius,  and  as  he  appears  on  the  columns  of  Trajan  and 
Antoninus,  and  on  the  arch  of  Severus.  There  were  also 
spearmen  in  the  legion,  but  it  was  the  men  who  carried 
the  pilum  that  gave  it  its  most  marked  characteristic.  The 
advantages  of  their  equipment  are  best  seen  when  it  is 
compared  with  that  of  other  soldiers.  The  Roman  weapons 
were  stronger  and  heavier  than  the  Greek  ('  Graeculum 
ferrum,'  Flor.  2.  7),  and  handier  and  more  serviceable  than 
those  of  some  other  races.  The  pilum  could  be  used  in  a 
woodland  when  the  long  spear  which  was  the  favourite 
weapon  in  some  armies  was  ahnost  useless  (Livy  31.  39), 
while  the  fitness  of  the  short  straiofht  sword  for  close 
combat  is  repeatedly  dwelt  upon  by  the  classical  historians. 
The  Gaul  held  out  his  shieldat  arms  length  ('  scuto  projecto,' 
A.  Gell.  .9.  13),  and  required  room  for  the  swing  of  h;s  huge 
pointless  weapon.  In  the  celebrated  duel  which  gave 
xManhus  his  surname  of  Torquatus,  the  Roman,  as  Claudius 
Quadrigarius  told  the  story,  more  than  once  with  his 
shield  pushed  aside  the  shield  of  his  gigantic  adversary, 
and  cowering  beneath  the  sweep  of  the  GauFs  broadsword 
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kept  pressing  on  his  right  shoulder  till  repeated  stabs^ 
brought  him  to  the  ground. 

Again,  in  the  battle  of  the  Grampians,  Agricola  ordered 
his  men  to  close  with  the  enemy,  as  the  small  shields  of  the 
British  and  their  huge  swords,  unfurnished  with  points, 
were  ill-fitted  for  a  fight  hand-to-hand  (Tac.  Agric.  36). 

At  the  battle  of  Cannae  the  Hispani  and  Galli  had 
similar  shields,  but  differed  widely  as  to  the  swords,  the 
Gaulish  long  and  without  points,  the  Spanish  short,  fitted 
for  stabbing ;  Gauls  naked  from  the  waist, — the  Spaniards 
clad  in  white  tunics  edged  with  purple  (Liv.  22.  46).  The 
Boii  and  Insubres  fought  in  the  baccae  and  saga,  the 
Gaesatae  thew  them  away  and  fought  naked  (Pol.  2.  28). 
Appian  says  that  the  lances  {hopaTo)  used  against  the  Boii 
were  like  the  darts  which  the  Romans  call  pila,  half  of 
quadrangular  wood  and  the  rest  of  iron  also  quadrangular 
and  soft  except  the  point  (App.  De  Rebus  Gallicis,  Fragm.  i ). 
The  Gaulish  sword  was  not  only  unwieldy  but  also  badly 
tempered.  It  sometimes  bent  with  the  violence  of  a  blow, 
and  could  not  be  used  again  with  effect  till  it  had  been 
rested  on  the  ground  and  straightened  with  the  foot  (Pol. 

2.  2,3)- 

But  the  Celts  were  a  quick-witted  people  and  soon  pro- 

fited  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  higher  ci\alization.    All  the 

Celtic  swords  that  have  come  under  my  notice  have  been 

pointed  two-edged  serviceable  weapons,  and  some  of  them 

beautifully  manufactured.     Of  the  unwieldy  swords  attri- 

buted  to  the  Gauls  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  specimen.     The 

Caledones  who  fought  at  the  Grampians  were  rude  foresters, 

whose  remote  position  must  have  made  them  laggards  in 

civilization.      The  men  who   met   the   soldiers   of  AuluS 

Plautius  on  equal  terms  must  have  been  diflferently  armed. 

Piliini.   The  hussos  (pilum)  had  a  shaft  three  cubits  long, 

square  or  round,  the  heavier  ones  a  palm  more  than  three 

inches  in  diameter,  or  if  square  a  palm  each  side.    The  iron 

'  The  text  has  been  variously  manipulated  by  the  editors,  but  this  seems  to 
be  the  probable  meaning  of  the  author. 
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head  was  barbed  and  as  long  as  the  shaft,  and  most  strongly 
bound  to  the  shaft  to  half  its  length  so  that  the  iron  would 
break  sooner  than  the  shaft.  The  iron  where  it  was  put  into 
the  shaft  was  a  finger  and  a  half  in  thickness,  so  carefully 
did  they  look  to  the  strength  of  this  junction  (Pol.  6.  23). 

According  to  the  views  of  our  modern  antiquaries  the 
pilum  was  a  javelin  sufficiently  stout  to  serve  upon  occa- 
sion  as  a  pike.  It  consisted  of  an  ii-on  spit,  generally 
barbed  and  about  three  feet  long,  fixed  to  a  shaft  of 
about  the  same  length,  either  by  means  of  a  socket  or 
of  an  inserted  tongue  kept  in  position  by  two  ii-on  pins  \ 
Below  the  tongue  there  was  an  iron  ring  round  the  shaft. 
From  experiments  made  by  order  of  the  French  Emperor, 
it  seems  that  such  a  javelin  might  be  hurled  from  a 
distance  of  more  than  thirty  yards  so  as  to  penetrate  a 
deal  board  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  therefore 
we  may  conclude  that  few  shields  could  stop  it  when  hurled 
from  that  distance  by  a  practised  hand.  If  the  pilum 
pierced  a  shield  the  spit  was  long  enough  to  reach  the  body 
of  the  bearer;  and  even  if  no  wound  was  inflicted  the 
ahield  was  incumbered  and  its  owner  fought  at  dis- 
advantage  (B.  G.  i.  25).  After  the  legionary  had  thrown 
his  javelin,  he  rushed  on  to  close  combat,  but  at  '  the 
double '  he  would  cover  fifteen  yards,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  might  expect  to  meet  an  active  enemy,  in  a  few  seconds, 
and  one  cannot  readily  see  how  in  so  short  a  space  of  time 
he  could  draw  his  sword  and  properly  adjust  his  shield. 
When  eager  for  the  fight,  the  Roman  soldier  did  not  wait 
to  throw  his  pilum,  but  met  the  enemy  at  once  with  the 
sword. 

A  variety  of  the  murderous  weapon  we  have  been  de- 
scribing  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Franks  who  served 
in  the  Roman  armies  during  the  fourth  century.    They  called 

'  In  the  Cimbric  war  Marius  ordered  one  of  the  two  pins  to  be  niade  of 
wood.  The  wooden  pin  was  broken  by  the  shock  when  the  pilum  struck  the 
shield,  so  that  the  spit  turned  round  on  the  remaining  pin,  like  the  blade  of 
a  pen-knife  when  shutting,  and  the  pilum  was  rendered  useless  to  the  enemy 
till  a  new  pin  was  provided. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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it  the  angon,  and  it  probably  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  Merovingian  princes,  and  thereby  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  French  monarchy.  As  the  pilum  could  only 
be  used  effectively  by  those  who  had  been  long  trained  to 
its  exercise,  it  was  gradually  laid  aside  by  the  unwarlike 
subjects  of  the  Empire,  and  only  partially  adopted  by  the 
rude  militia  of  the  barbarous  tribes  around  it.  The  hand 
missile  of  the  Gauls  was  the  gaesum  (Pol.  6.  39):  it  is  men- 
tioned  by  Livy  as  a  Celtic  weapon  (Livy  28. 45),  and  occurs 
in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  Joshua  (8,  i8),whence  Hody 
infers  the  late  translation  of  this  book.  Each  soldier  or- 
dinarily  carried  two  of  these  weapons  (Aen.  8.  661). 
^  *  ^  *  *  ^ 

Diodorus  represents  the  Gauls  as  tall  men,  with  bodies 
white  and  fieshy.  Their  hair,  naturally  yellow  they  made 
more  so  by  frequently  washing  it  with  a  certain  dye.  It 
was  turned  back  from  the  forehead  to  the  crown  of  the 
head,  and  even  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  They  looked  like 
Pans  and  Satyrs,  and  the  hair,  owing  to  this  treatment, 
grew  so  thick  that  it  was  like  a  horse's  mane  ^  Some  shaved 
the  beard,  others  let  it  grow  moderately.  The  nobles 
shaved  the  whiskers,  but  let  the  moustache  grow  till  it 
covered  the  mouth,  so  that  their  food  got  entangled,  and 
their  drink  passed  as  it  were  tlirough  a  strainer.  When 
they  dined  they  sat  on  the  ground  on  the  skin  of  a  wolf  or 
dog.  The  young  people,  male  and  female,  served  the  others. 
Near  were  the  fire-hearths  with  kettles  and  spits  laden 
with  whole  careases.  The  best  portions  were  carried  to 
the  most  distinguished  persons.  They  invited  strangers  to 
the  repast,  and  not  till  after  they  had  dined  asked  them 
who  they  were  and  what  they  wanted.  They  were  wont 
to  rise  from  the  feast  to  the  fray,  and  to  fight  with  each 
other  on  any  provocation,  thinking  nothing  of  the  loss  of 

*  Wben  CamiUus  exhibited  his  Gaulish  prisoners,  Appian  makes  him  exclaim : 
*  These  are  the  men  that  utter  against  you  those  f rightf ul  shouts*  in  battle, 
and  vvho  brandish  their  weapons  and  shake  their  hair'  (App.  De  Reb.  Gall. 
Fragm.  8). 
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life,  for  they  held  mth  Pythagoras  that  the  souls  of  men 
are  immortal,  and  after  a  certain  time  enter  new  bodies 
and  live  again.  Aecordingly,  at  their  funerals  they  threw 
epistles  on  the  pile,  as  if  they  could  be  read  by  the 
defunct. 

In  journeying  and  in  battle^  they  used  a  two-horse  chariot 
which  held  a  driver  and  rider.  When  in  battle  they  with- 
stood  cavaLry,  they  threw  the  javelin  and  then  alighted 
to  fight  with  the  sword.  Some  of  them  despised  death  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  went  naked  to  meet  danger,  with 
barely  an  apron  round  their  loins.  They  selected  from 
their  dependents  and  brought  with  them  freemen  to  wait 
on  them,  whom  they  employed  as  drivers  and  shield-bearers. 
When  the  forces  were  drawn  out  they  were  wont  to  ad- 
vance  before  the  ranks  and  call  out  the  best  of  their  oppo- 
nents.  When  any  one  answered  the  challenge  to  the  fight, 
they  chaunted  the  brave  deeds  of  their  forefathers  and 
boastcd  of  their  own  achievements,  reviled  and  depreciated 
their  opponent,  and  began  by  taking  all  his  courage  from 
him  by  their  taunts.  They  cut  ofF  the  heads  of  their  fallen 
enemies  and  hanged  them  round  their  horses'  necks.  The 
bloody  spoils  they  delivered  over  to  their  attendants,  and 
carried  ofi"  the  booty  singing  the  song  of  victory.  These 
first-fruits  of  the  field  they  nailed  to  their  dwellings,  as  if 
they  had  overcome  wild  beasts  in  some  hunting  expedition. 
But  the  heads  of  their  more  distinguished  enemies  they 
embalmed  and  preserved  in  a  chest,  and  exhibited  to 
strangers,  priding  themselves  on  the  fact  that  some  one  of 
their  ancestors,  or  their  father,  or  it  might  be  they  them- 
selves  had  refused  large  sums  of  money  for  the  head^. 

According  to  Strabo  '  they  carry  a  cloak  and  let  their  hair 
grow,  and  wear  braccae  tight  all  round.  They  have  slit  tunics 
provided  with  sleeves  and  reaching  the  pudenda  and  but- 
tocks.  They  have  a  rough  short  wool  wherewith  they  weave 
the  thick  cloaks  they  call  lainai.    Their  arms  are  well  suited 

*  When  Strabo  (4.  5.  2)  mentions  the  war-chariots  of  the  Britons,  he  tells  us 
that  some  of  the  Gauls  also  used  them.  *  Diod.  5.  28,  29. 

H  2 
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to  their  bodies,  a  long  sword  hanging  on  the  right  side^, 
a  long  oblong  shield  and  spears  to  match,  and  the  mataris, 
a  kind  of  dart.  Some  use  bows  and  darts,  and  there  is 
also  a  stiek  like  a  dart  thrown  from  the  hand  and  not 
from  a  thong,  and  fiying  further  than  an  arrow^,  which 
they  use  more  particularly  in  their  chase  of  birds.  Even 
to  this  day  most  of  them  sleep  on  the  ground  and  dine 
seated  on  rushes,  Their  food  is  mostly  made  up  of  milk 
and  flesh  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  of  swine's  flesh  both 
fresh  and  salted.  The  swine  live  abroad,  and  are  remark- 
able  for  their  height,  strength,  and  swiftness — indeed,  it 
is  as  dangerous  for  a  stranger  to  approach  them  as  the 
wolf.  They  have  houses  of  planks  and  wicker-work,  round 
and  like  a  tliolos,  and  they  place  on  them  a  huge  roof.  So 
plentiful  are  both  their  flocks  and  their  herds  of  swine  that 
they  furnish  abundance  of  cloaks  ^  and  salted  meats  not  only 
to  Rome,  but  to  most  parts  of  Italy.'  '  To  this  simplicity  and 
fearlessness  is  added  much  folly  and  braggadocio  and  love 
of  finery.  They  wear  gold,  having  twisted  torcs  round  their 
necks  and  bracelets  round  their  arms  and  wrists ;  and  those 
of  position  wear  dyed  garments  bespangled  with  gold.  On 
account  of  so  much  lightness  they  are  found  to  be  in- 
sufierable  when  they  conquer,  and  panic  -  stricken  when 
beaten'  (Strabo  4.4.  3, 5). 

*  Vide  Bochart,  Geog.  Sac,  p.  745. 

^  Matarae  aud  tragulae  were  used  by  the  Helvetii,  B.  G.  i.  26.  The  dis- 
tance  to  which  the  ancients  could  fling  their  missiles  with  eiSect  is  nowhere 
distinctly  stated.     See  above,  p.  97. 

^  '  Sheep  few  and  those  bearing  coarse  fleeces,  whereof  they  spinne  notable 
rugge  mantle.'     Campion's  Historie  of  Ireland,  c.  ^,  p.  13,  ed.  1809. 
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The  Itinerary.  —  Opinions  of  antiquaries.  —  Probably  compiled  by  Imperial 
command  for  the  public  service.  —  Distances,  how  computed ;  variations 
of  stages  explained.  —  Sources  of  error  in  reckoning  mileage.  —  Phrases 
ad  novas,  ad  medias,  ad  Rubras.  —  British  ifers.  —  Miles  aloug  the 
fosse  measured  from  Leicester.  —  Existing  milestones  in  England.  — 
Others  mentioned  by  antiquaries. 

The  word  miliaer  in  Saxon  charters.  —  The  phrases  ^?ie5,  ad  finem, 
ad  fine,  &c.  —  The  Latin  of  the  Itinerary.  —  Names  in  two  classes, 
declinable  and  indeclinable.  —  Prepositional  form  ad  nonum,  &c. ;  the 
ablative  case — ponte  Scaldis,  &c.  —  Genitival  form  more  rare.  —  These 
indeclinable  forms  used  by  classical  writers.  —  Rules  of  syntax  not  always 
observed  in  the  case  of  declinable  names. 

The  first  J^er.  —  Praetoriumj  the  line  of  Watling  Street;  '  Habitan- 
cum; '  Corstopitum.  —  The  second  Iter;  its  erratic  course  explained. 

.  Luguballia ;  Carlisle ;  site  of  Blatum  Bulgium  ;  Roman  border  roads 
from  Carlisle. 

Remarks  on  Iters  2,  3,  and  4.  —  Durobrivds,  &c.,  Durolevo,  Dubris.  — ■ 
TheiothJ^er;  Bremeteuaco. 

[The  f ollowing  fragmentary  draught  of  an  Essay  on  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine 
might  perhaps  be  arranged  as  a  separate  paper ;  but  it  contains  several  remarks 
which  bear  directly  on  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  work,  and  may  as  weU  be 
placed  here.] 

Talbot^  supposes  the  Antonine  Itinerary  to  have  been 
written  by  a  scholar  (studiosus)  in  attendance  upon  some 
praetor  or  proconsul ;  Gale  ^  thinks  it  was  begun  by  order 
of  one  of  the  Antonines.  and  enlarged  from  time  to  time 
as  new  stations  had  to  be  visited  or  new  garrisons  to  be 
established.  Both  seemingly  agree  in  supposing  that  the 
diflferent  iters  were  records  of  journejdngs  actually  made 
by  Boman  officials  in  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty,  and 
not —  as  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  may  have  been — mere 
extracts  from  the  diary  of  a  private  traveller.  Horsley, 
and  most  of  our  later  antiquaries,  adopt  opinions  as  to 

^  Comment.  ad  finem  annotationum.  Leland's  Itinerary,  ed.  Hearne,  vol.  iii, 
p.  1 48.  '  Gale,  Antonini  Iter  Brit.,  p.  i . 
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the  origin  and  compilation  of  the  work,  more  or  less  in 
agreement  with  those  of  Gale ;  but,  when  I  remember  how 
many  copies  of  the  work  are  still  extant,  and  how  com- 
paratively  unimportant  are  the  discrepancies  between  them, 
I  feel  great  difficulty  in  considering  them  other  than  as 
copies  of  one  original,  difFering  from  it  and  from  each  other, 
merely  as  the  judgment  of  the  copyist  suggested  alterations, 
or  his  carelessness  or  ignorance  introduced  them. 

That  the  Itinerary  was  originally  compiled  at  the  com- 
mand  of  one  of  the  Emperors  is  primdfacie  probable.  The 
Imperial  interests  it  might  be  made  to  serve  are  obvious. 
With  the  exception  of  some  outlying  portions,  such  as 
Britain  north  of  the  wall,  Dacia,  and  certain  provinces  east 
of  the  Euphrates,  the  whole  Empire  was  penetrated  by  these 
iters.  There  is  hardly  a  district  which  we  might  expect  a 
Roman  official  to  be  sent  to,  on  service  either  civil  or 
military,  where  we  do  not  find  them.  They  reach  the 
wall  in  Britain,  run  alongside  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Euphrates,  and  cover  as  with  a  network  the  interior 
provinces  of  the  Empire.  It  was  only  from  the  public 
archives  that  materials  could  be  obtained  sufficient  for  the 
compilation  of  a  work  at  once  so  minute  in  its  details  and 
so  comprehensive  in  its  plan. 

The  expenses  of  the  Emperor,  when  making  a  progress 
through  the  provinces,  or  of  a  provincial  governor  on  a  tour 
of  inspection,  or  of  an  officer  conveying  troops  to  some 
garrison  town,  or  of  any  other  public  servant  travelling  on 
the  public  service,  would  no  doubt  be  entered  in  some 
document  with  dates  and  places  and  all  other  necessary 
particulars,  just  as  we  find  entered  the  expenses  of  our 
English  kings  during  their  progresses  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
That  these  documents,  or  at  least  the  more  important  ones, 
were  preserved  in  some  public  depository  we  can  hardly 
doubt ;  and  it  is  probable  that  from  some  such  documents 
the  compiler  of  the  Itinerary  obtained  his  knowledge  of  the 
routes  travelled,  the  towns  passed  through,  and  the  distances 
of  such  towns  from  each  other.     What  were  the  principles 
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that  guided  him  in  the  seleetion  of  his  materials  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  Some  of  the  itera  are  more  than  a  thousand 
niiles  long,  while  others  merely  indicate  the  mileage  between 
two  towns  a  short  distance  from  each  other.  But  we  may, 
I  think,  presume  that  the  cases  selected  were  those  which 
at  the  particular  period  were  most  likely  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  service. 

The  distances  marked  in  the  Itinerary  are  generally  Jess 
than  the  actual  distances — sometimes  even  less  than  they 
would  be  if  the  measurement  were  made  in  English  miles, 
though  the  English  mile  is  considerably  longer  than  the 
Roman.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  these 
deficiencies  in  the  numbers,  but  the  explanations  have  been 
more  ingenious  than  satisfactory.  Perhaps  the  following 
considerations  may  tend  to  make  the  difficulty  appear  less 
than  it  seems  at  first  sight. 

If  the  documents  we  have  supposed  really  furnished  the 
compiler  of  the  Itinerary  with  the  distance,  it  is  not 
likely  the  distances  would  be  found  nicely  calculated.  The 
chief  object  of  such  documents  must  have  been  to  give  an 
account  of  the  expense  incurred  in  each  journey,  and  the 
number  of  miles  travelled  over  was  unimportant,  save  only 
as  it  aiFected  this  question  of  expense.  The  numbers  given 
in  the  Itinerary  arc  always  whole  numbers,  fractions  of 
miles  being  left  unnoticed.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
travellers  began  countiug  from  the  first  milestone  they 
passed,  and  ended  with  the  last,  so  that  there  may  have 
been  fractions  of  a  mile  unaccounted  for  both  at  the  begin- 
ning  and  at  the  end  of  a  stage.  Hence  there  are  frequent 
discrepancies  between  the  number  of  miles  put  down  in  the 
Itineraries  and  the  number  sliown  on  the  milestones.  In 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  the  first  stage  after  leaving  Toulouse 
ended  at  the  nintli  milestone  (ad  nonum),  but  the  distance 
travelled  is  put  down  as  only  eight  miles,  the  number  of 
miles  along  the  highway  being  probably  measured  from  the 
market-place,  while  the  travellers  may  have  started  from 
the  suburbs.     The  last  stage  before  entering  Milan,  at  the 
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close  of  the  Itinerary,  begins  from  the  posting-house  at  the 
ninth  milestone,  while  the  distance  travelled  is  put  down  as 
only  seven  miles.  It  may  be  that  the  posting-house  lay 
somewhat  nearer  to  Milan  than  the  milestone  from  which  it 
took  its  name,  and  that  the  eiglith  milestone  was  the  first 
passed  on  the  journey  citywards,  and  tliat  the  travellers 
arrived  at  their  quarters  in  Milan  before  reaching  the 
terminus  from  which  the  miles  were  measured.  On  this 
hypothesis  we  should  have  a  portion  of  a  mile  unaccounted 
for  at  tlie  end  of  the  stage  and  nearly  a  whole  mile  at  the 
beginning.  In  the  journey  from  Rome  to  Hadriae  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  the  eighth  stage  ended  at  the  hundredth 
milestone  (ad  centesimum) ;  but  if  we  add  together  the 
numbers  assigned  to  the  difFerent  stages  the  whole  sum 
amounts  only  to  97.  The  fragments  of  miles  overlooked  in 
the  reckoning  must  on  the  whole  have  amounted  to  three 
miles,  In  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  the  numbers  of  the 
different  stages  are  preceded  by  the  word  '  mil.,'  indicating, 
of  course,  so  many  miles  ;  but  in  the  Antonine  by  the  letters 
m.  p.  m.,  which  can  only  be  rendered  millia  plus  mimis,  so 
many  miles  more  or  less.  It  is  true  that  in  one  or  two 
copies  we  have  only  tlie  letters  m  p  i.  e.  millia  passuum,  so 
many  thousand  paces,  and  that  Wesseling  has  adopted  this 
reading.  But  the  last  editors  ^  have  followed  the  ordinary 
reading  of  the  MSS.,  viz.  m  p  m.,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  the  correct  one.  It  thus  appears  on  the 
face  of  the  Itinerary  itself  that  the  distances  marked 
were  looked  upon  as  mere  loose  approximations  to  the 
real  distances-, 

As  there  is  a  probable  defect  in  the  numbers  in  each 

^  Parthey  and  Pinder,  Berlin,  1848, 

^  This  loose  estimate  of  the  distances  is  strongly  against  Mr.  Ward's  hypo- 
thesis,  according  to  which  Antonine's  Itinerary  was  taken  froui  tlic  '  niilitary 
tables,'  or  in  other  words,  the  campaigning  maps  of  Eoman  generals,  and 
equally  so  against  his  hypothesis  that  it  might  be  founded  on  thc  general 
survey  of  the  Empire  ordered  by  Julius  Caesar.  This  survey  probably  led 
merely  to  the  erection  of  milestones  along  the  great  highways.  (Hoi-sl. 
Brit.  Ilom.  507.) 
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stage,  the  deficiency  in  the  distance  between  two  given 
towns  will  probably  be  the  greater,  the  greater  the  number 
of  the  stages.  In  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  the  distance 
between  every  two  posting-houses  is  marked  as  a  stage, 
and  owing  to  this  multiplication  of  the  stages  we  find  that 
whenever  they  run  over  the  same  ground  the  sum  of  the 
several  stages  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  is  almost  always 
less  than  that  in  the  Antonine. 

There  is  another  source  of  error  arising  from  the  change 
in  the  starting-points  whence  the  miles  are  measured.  The 
following  are  the  stages  between  Padua  and  Aquileia  in  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary. 

The  City  Patavi 
Change  at  the  twelfth  milestone 
Change  at  the  ninth  milestone 
;  The  City  Altino 

Change  at  Sanos 
The  City  Concordia  . 
Change  at  Apicilia    . 
Change  at  the  eleventh  milestone 
The  City  Aquileia     . 


9 

lO 

9 
9 

lO 


Here  it  will  be  seen  that  in  little  more  than  eighty  miles 
the  miles  are  measured  from  no  less  than  three  difFerent 
centres,  viz.  from  Patavi,  Altino,  and  Aquileia ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  in  passing  from  one  district  to 
another  there  was  a  certain  distance,  to  wit  the  interval 
between  the  last  milestone  of  the  district,  left  and  the  fii"st 
milestone  of  the  new  district,  unaccounted  for. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Provincials  ^  to  provide  horses,  &c. 
for  the  postal  service,  and  to  keep  in  repair  the  stables,  &c. 
required  for  their  accommodation.  It  is  probable  that  each 
district  on  which  this  duty  devolved  had  its  own  mode  of 

'  As  to  the  Cursus  Publicus,  vide  Anecdota  of  Procopius,  c.  30 ;  ed.  Venet. 
pp.  338,  380.  In  each  stable  forty  horses ;  expenses  borne  by  the  Emperors 
privy  purse.  Procopius  speaks  of  the  proiits  thence  arising  to  the  neighbour- 
hood.  The  officers,  called  'Agentes  in  rebus'  and  '  Curiosi,'  had  the  super- 
intendence.  The  Emperor  and  Pretorian  Prefect  alone  could  give  warrants 
for  the  use  of  the  Imperial  posts.  The  Codex  Theodosianus  has  miuute 
directions  as  to  the  administration  of  the  Cui*sus  Publicus. 
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measuring  the  distances.  The  phrase  acl  novas  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Itinerary,  and  it  has  sometimes  struck  me 
that  it  might  be  equivalent  to  ad  res  novas,  and  indicate 
a  station  where  a  new  management  undertook  the  service, 
and  a  new  vehicle  and  driver  awaited  the  traveller.  Ad 
medias  on  this  hypothesis  would  indicate  a  station  where 
there  was  an  intermediate  or  supplemental  service.  We 
must,  however,  change  our  hypothesis,  when  we  come 
to  such  terms  as  Ad  Pictas  or  Ad  Rubras.  The  latter 
station  is  called  Rubrae  by  Martial  (4.  64.  15),  and  Saxa. 
Rubra  by  Livy  (2.  49)  and  others ;  and  the  name  may 
have  been  equivalent  to  our  English '  Red  hill.'  Perhaps  we 
may  consider  rupes  as  understood  in  the  phrase  '  Rubrae.' 

In  the  pro\dnces  the  centres  from  which  the  miles  were 
measured  seem  to  have  been  few,  and  consequently  the 
districts  that  had  to  maintain  particular  services  must  have 
been  of  greater  extent  than  in  Italy.  In  Aquitaine,  Tou- 
louse,  Auch,  Eause,  &c.  were  such  centres,  but  from  extant 
milestones  it  would  seem  that  in  other  parts  of  Gaul  the 
measurement  was  sometimes  continued  along  a  line  of  road 
for  one  or  two  hundred  miles  uninterruptedly,  and  it  may 
be  for  longer  distances.  In  Britain  the  only  place  we  can 
assert  positively  to  have  been  a  starting-point  was  Leicester. 

In  the  British  iters  we  have  no  entry  that  throws  any 
light  on  the  subject  of  the  mileage,  but  a  milestone  was 
discovered  near  Leicester  which  shows  that  it  was  one  of 
those  centres  from  which  the  miles  along  the  fosse  were 
measured '.  The  distance  between  Leicester  and  Cirencester 
may  have  been  divided  into  two  postal  services  of  which 
those  cities  were  the  respective  centres. 

There  have  been  few  milestones  discovered  in  this  country 
which  had  inscriptions  on  them,  but  even  when  mutilated 
and  without  inscriptions  these  monuments,  particularly 
when  found  iu  situ,  have  great  value,  as  they  are  the  best 
means  we  have  of  showing  the  existence  and  direction  of 
the  Roman  roads.  The  late  Mr.  Job  Lousley  told  me  he 
'  Vide  M^Caul,  Inscr.,  p.  86. 
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could  take  me  to  two  milestones  still  in  situ  on  the  Roman 
road  leading  from  Streatley  to  Aldworth,  They  were 
probably  the  same  as  those  mentioned  by  Hearne  in  his 
edition  of  the  Life  of  More,  p.  249.  Blomefield  mentions 
(H.  of  Norf.  I.  528)  another  in  the  road  between  Ick- 
burgh  and  Bury,  and  also  in  the  plantation  near  Linford ; 
on  the  road  between  Caistor  and  Peterborough  are  stones 
erected  on  square  bases  (Gough's  Camden,  2.  183);  the 
Leicester  milestone  is  the  oldest  in  Britain,  '  the  others  be- 
ginning  with  Phihp'  (Gough's  Camden,  2.  209).  On  the 
high  dyke  road  north  of  Ancaster,  Stukeley  found  fragments 
of  milestones  like  the  stumps  of  crosses  (ib.  p.  250).  On 
Trecastle  Hill,  Brecknockshire,  was  found  a  milestone 
now  at  Llandilo  (Arch.  4.  y),  and  on  the  Long  Mountain 
another  (Ib.). 

On  the  North  Watling  Street,  between  Reedsdale  and 
Chew  Green,  are  '  the  golden  pots,'  i.  e.  square  pedestals 
two  feet  square,  with  a  square  or  octagonal  hole  in  which  are 
generally  found  fragments  of  columns  ten  inches  in  diameter ; 
five  or  more  remain  on  the  west  of  the  road,  and  less  than  a 
mile  from  each  other  (Roy,  Mil.  Ant.  p.  109).  Percy's  cross 
on  the  Devirs  Causeway,  between  the  Bremish  and  the  Till, 
is  an  octagonal  cross  six  or  seven  feet  high,  but  with  no  in- 
scription.  In  Rey-cross  on  Stanemore,  the  pillar  is  broken 
ofF  a  little  above  the  base.  I  may  add  a  reference  to  the 
pedestal  on  the  Roman  road  leading  from  Cramond  to  the 
end  of  the  wall ;  a  pedestal  with  part  of  shaft  on  the  edge 
of  the  Roman  road,  ISI .  of  Abei'ford,  Yorkshire ;  two  pedes- 
tals  east  of  Ermine  Street,  N.  of  Stilton,  one  of  which  has 
a  wavy  border,  and  part  of  the  shaft  in  the  base ;  pedestals 
in  the  Julian  Way,  E.  of  Cowbridge,  and  on  Staling  Down, 
"west  of  Cowbridge ;  and  on  '  the  golden  mile,'  a  cross  on 
steps  (Roy,  p.  iio). 

The  word  miliaer  sometimes  occurs  in  our  Saxon  charters ; 
Cod.  Dipl.,  No.  402,  mentions  a  miliaer  in  Watling  Street, 
near  Badby  in  Northamptonshire  ^ 

'  See  also  No.  730. 
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The  phrases  fines  and  ad  finem  frequently  occur  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary.  In  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  we  also 
have  the  phrases  ad  finem  and  ad  fine,  where  fine  must  be 
considered  as  an  indeclinable  name,  and  adfine  as  an  idiom 
analogous  to  ad  nono,  ad  Marte,  ad  stabido  Dio  .  .  .  ,  &c. 
We  have  no  such  entry  a,sfines,  adfines,  or  adfinem  in  the 
British  iters,  but  in  some  of  the  Saxon  charters  we  find 
names  occurring  in  the  description  of  the  boundaries  of 
certain  estates,  which  seem  clearly  to  represent  the  words 
adfine.  The  word  fines  seems  often  to  have  denoted  the 
boundary  of  a  province,  and  therefore  it  would  be  impor- 
tant  to  fix  the  localities  which  have  these  names  in  our 
Saxon  charters. 

The  Latin  of  the  Itinerary  is  peculiar.  The  names  which 
occur  in  it  belong  to  two  classes,  those  which  are  and  those 
which  are  not  declinable.  The  latter  remain  unchanged 
under  all  circumstances,  and  may  represent  any  case  re- 
quired  by  the  exigencies  of  Latin  syntax.  They  are  by 
far  the  most  numerous  of  the  two  classes,  and  it  may  be 
well  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  their 
formation. 

Latin  names  of  places  often  take  a  prepositional  form  : 
ad  nonum,  at  the  ninth  milestone;  ad  vicesimum,  at  the 
twentieth ;  ad  aquas,  at  the  waters ;  ad  pontem,  at  the 
bridge ;  ad  tres  insulas,  at  the  three  islands ;  ad  septem  aras, 
at  the  seven  altars ;  contra  Syene,  over  against  Syene ;  in 
castello,  in  the  castellum,  &c.  But  the  most  common  prac- 
tice  was  to  employ  the  ablative  case:  po»^e  Scaldis,  at 
the  Scheldt-bridge ;  pontibus,  at  the  bridges ;  confiuentibus, 
at  the  confluences  (Coblentz) ;  turribus,  at  the  towers ; 
aquis  Sidis,  at  the  waters  of  Suli  (Bath) ;  Derventione,  at 
Derventio ;  Londinio,  at  Londinium,  &c.  Cities  which  took 
the  names  of  the  tribe  of  which  they  were  the  capital  gene- 
rally  assumed  this  form,  thus  Treveris  was  the  capital  of 
the  Treveri,  now  Treves  ;  Ambianis  the  capital  of  the 
Ambiani,  now  Amiens.  Genitival  forms  are  also  met  with, 
but  more  rarely :  old  Sarum  in  two  of  the  British  iters  takes 
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the  name  of  Sorbioduni,  and  in  the  foui-teenth  Caerleon  on 
Usk  appears  as  Iscae. 

That  these  indeclinable  names  were  occasionally  used  by 
the  classical  writers  has  been  amply  shown  by  Sahnasius, 
Burton,  Reynolds,  and  others.  Livy  (Hist.  28.  19)  writes  — 
'civitates  quarum  maxime  insignes  Illiturgi^  et  Castulo 
erant,  etc. ' ;  Vopiscus  in  his  Life  of  Probus  has  '  Copto  et 
Ptolemaide  urbes  Romano  addidit  juri-,'  and  I  think  I  may 
add  the  passage  in  Livy  (Hist.  21.  24),  'ad  oppidum  lUiheri^ 
castra  locat.'  In  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  such  combinations 
as  'et  venis  Odronto,  mansio,'  'mutatio  vicus  Forno  novo,' 
are  common.  We  must  not  suppose  that  a  writer  could  at 
pleasure  render  a  name  indeclinable  by  putting  it  into  the 
genitive  or  ablative  case.  It  was  custom  alone  which  could 
create  these  indeclinable  names,  and  not  unfrequently  we 
find  both  forms  in  use,  e.  g.  Londinium  and  Londinio,  Der- 
ventio  and  Derventione,  Ratae  and  Ratis.  The  title  of  the 
seventh  British  iter  is  '  A  Regno  Londinio,'  from  Begnum  to 
Londinio,  where  we  have  the  indeclinable  name  discharging 
the  ofiice  of  an  accusative,  while  in  the  title  of  the  eighth, 
'Ab  Eburaco  Londinium,'  from  Eburacum  to  Londinium, 
we  have  the  declinable  noun  and  the  regular  construction. 
Such  phrases  as  'A  Li]ybaeo  per  maritima  loca  Tindaride 
usque,'  from  Libj^-baeum  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Tindaride 
(Tindaris)  abound  in  the  Itinerary,  and  there  is  reason  to 
beheve  that  even  in  the  earliest  times  the  indeclinable 
names  most  prevailed  in  popular  usage.     In  the  work  of 

^  In  the  nominative  Iliturgis.  The  undeclined  name  was  so  common,  that  it  is 
the  only  one  noticed  by  Forcellini.  But  in  the  Spanish  iter  we  have  the 
noun  in  the  nomiuative  case  Illiturgis. 

^  Solinus  (23.  6)  'ibi  oppidum  Olisippone  Ulyxi  conditum.'  Plin.  34.  7, 
'  in  civitate  Galliae  Arvernis.'  Vide  Augustonemetum  '  Arvernis  quae  Clarus 
mons  dicitur.  Aimoin.'  TvppTjvol  yap  drrotKoi  ^apSiavwv  XtyovTar  TvpprjviKj)  5e 
7roA.is  ol  OvTjioi,  Plut.  Romulus,  2 

^  Walckenaer  (Geogr.  2.  172)  supposes  the  last  element  of  this  name  to  be 
the  Basque  word  herri,  a  city.  The  Basque  uria  signifies  a  city,  but  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  herri  tised  in  this  sense.  It  is  very  uulikely  that  a 
Basque  name  should  have  survived  in  a  district  from  which  the  Iberes  had 
been  driven  a  thousand  years  before.    Forcellini  has  both  Illiberi  and  Illiberis. 
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Ravennas,  where  the  names  seem  to  have  been  taken  at 
once  from  the  map,  these  forms  are  almost  the  only  ones 
met  with  ^. 

The  declinable  names  are  used  in  a  way  that  is  not  free 
from  difficulty.  The  rule  which  requires  that  the  name  of 
a  place  to  which  we  are  going  should  be  put  in  the  ac- 
cusative  is  recognized  in  the  Itinerary,  but  is  not  always 
observed,  the  names  sometimes  following  each  other  in  the 
order  of  the  towns  without  any  regard  to  syntactical 
arrangement.  We  should  have  a  similar  case  if  we  put 
one  of  Bradshaw's  tables  into  the  form — From  London  to 
Bath,  I  i^miles  ;  Hanwell,  7|^  miles;  Slough,  \\\to  Reading, 
17I;  Pangbourne,  ^\\  to  Didcot,  12 ;  &c.  Here  we  have  a 
syntactical  arrangement  only  in  the  cases  of  Reading  and 
Didcot,  the  other  names  being  simply  dotted  down  in  the 
order  in  which  the  places  occur.  It  is  the  same  in  the 
Itinerary.  In  the  sixth  British  iter  we  have  'Tripontio, 
m  p  m  xii;  Venonis,  m  p  m  viii ;  Ratas,  m  p  m  xii' ;  &e., 
i.  e.  Tripontio,  12  miles ;  Venonis,  8  miles  ;  to  Ratae,  1 2  miles ; 
&c.,  where  I  think  Wesseling  was  not  justified  in  correct- 
ing  Ratas  into  Ratis.  So  in  the  fifth  iter  we  have  'Icinos, 
m  pm  xviii,'  tothe  Icini,  18  miles;  and  in  the  Gaulish  iter, 
'Treveros,  leugas  xcviii,'  to  Treveri,  98  leagues.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  following  extract  from  the  fourteenth 
British  iter,  we  have  a  mere  sequence  of  names  without 
syntax :  '  Venta  Silurum,  m  p  m  viii ;  Abone,  m  p  m  xiii ; 
Trajectus,  m  p  m  viii;  Aquis  Solis,  m  p  m  vi';  &c.,  i.e. 
giving  the  names  their  primitive  meaning ;  Venta  Silurum, 
8  miles  ;  at  the  Avon,  14  miles;  the  Ferry,  8  miles;  at  the 
waters  of  Soli,  6  miles.  Here  trajectus  is  in  the  nominative, 
and  probably  also  Venta  Silurum,  though  it  may  possibly 
stand  for  an  indeclinable  name  Venta  Silurum.  We  have 
considered   Treveri    in    the    Gaulish   iter   to    denote    the 

'  '  I  obscrve  that  the  names  of  these  places  are  generally  put  in  the  ablative, 
which  looks  as  if  they  were  taken  directly  froin  the  Notitia,  for  what  other 
reason  the  Ravennas  should  have  to  put  them  in  that  case  1  know  not.' 
Horsley,  Brit.  Rom.  iii.  4,  p.  498. 
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city  (Treves).  When  the  capital  of  a  tribe  took  the  name 
of  the  people,  it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  generally  put  in  the 
ablative  case  and  treated  as  an  indeclinable  noun,  Treveris, 
Ambianis,  &c.  But  this  was  not  always  the  case,  and  in 
the  eighth  Gaulish  ite,r  we  have  the  entry  '  Treveros  civitas 
leugas  XV,'  which  can  only  be  construed — to  Treveri  (it  is 
a  city)  15  leagues.  In  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (15.  ii)  we 
have  more  than  one  example  in  which  the  name  of  a  people 
is  thus  used  to  designate  their  capital  — '  Belgica,  qua  Am- 
biani  sunt,  urbs  inter  alias  eminens,  et  Catelauni^  et  Remi ; 
apud  Sequanos  Bisontios  videmus  et  Rauracos,  aliis  potiores 
oppidis  multis.'  I  have  not  elsewhere  seen  any  mention 
of  a  people  called  Bisontii,  but  that  such  a  people  existed  is 
clear  from  the  passage  cited,  Their  capital  must  have  been 
Besan^on.  In  the  fifth  British  iter  we  have  the  entry 
'Icinos,'  or  'Icianos' — the  MSS.  have  both  forms — and  for 
reasons  that  will  be  hereafter  given  the  name  in  this  in- 
stance  may  refer  to  the  people  rather  than  to  the  place.  Our 
antiquaries  indeed  have  invented  the  name  Icianum,  but  if 
the  station  be  really  intended,  its  name  must  be  Iciani ;  for 
we  certainly  have  no  authority  for  Icianum.  From  the 
Notitia  we  learn  that  certain  horsemen  named  Petriani  were 
quartered  'Petrianis.'  Horsley  (p.  107,  note)  supposed  this 
word  to  be  an  adjective,  agreeing  with  the  word  'castris' 
understood,  and  he  called  the  station  in  the  nominative 
Petriana,  a  name  which  is  used  by  our  antiquaries,  without 
the  slightest  misgiving !  On  a  like  assumption  from  the 
entry  '  Magnis,'  Horsley  (ib.)  obtained  '  Magna '  as  the  name 
of  another  station  on  the  Wall.  The  analogy  of  Ratae, 
Ritupae,  &c.,  might  have  suggested  a  nominative  '  Magnae,' 
but,  as  Ravennas  immediately  after  his  notice  of  Lugu- 
ballia  (Carlisle)  mentions  a  station  called  Magnis,  we  have 


Ausonius  calls  Treves  Treveri ;  vide  Clarae  Urbes. 

'  omne  Latinum 
Fabula  nomen  erit.     Gabios  Vejosque  Coramque 
Pulvere  vix  tectae  poterunt  monstrare  ruinae.' 

Lucan,  7.  392. 
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authority  for  considering  Magnis  as  an  indeclinable  noun 
and  as  the  proper  name  for  the  station.  Better  scholars  than 
Horsley  have  blundered  when  dealing  with  these  difficult 
questions.  In  a  fragment  of  Fronto  quoted  by  Niebuhr^, 
'  Et  illae  vestrae  Athenae  Durocortoro,'  that  scholar  would 
consider  Durocortoro  as  a  rustic  corruptionof  Durocortorum. 
Had  he  looked  into  the  Itineraries,  he  might  have  seen  that 
Durocortoro  was  an  independent  word  that  had  been  recog- 
nized  in  Roman  usage  as  an  indeclinable  name  for  cen- 
turies.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  names  of  places  which 
appear  in  our  modern  classical  dictionaries  have  no  autho- 
rity  to  rest  upon,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  been  formed 
upon  analogies  which  are  clearly  erroneous. 

The  fii"st  iter  leads  from  'the  limes,  that  is  from  the 
vallum,'  to  a  place  called  Praetorium.  The  latter  word,  in 
the  first  and  second  centuries,  was  commonly  used  to  denote 
a  governors  residence,  whatever  post  recognized  by  Roman 
polity  that  official  might  occupy.  In  the  time  of  Hadrian 
the  praetorium  in  Britain  must,  I  think,  be  looked  upon  as 
designating  the  residence  of  the  Propraetor.  The  words 
limes  and  vaUurn  seem  to  be  used  in  a  general  sense  to 
denote  the  wall  and  its  supporting  fortresses.  In  the  mili- 
tary  language  of  modern  times,  the  heading  might  be  rendered 
'  from  the  Limes  to  Head-quarters,'  and  for  this  iter  we  may 
have  the  route  foUowed  by  the  governor  on  his  return  from 


'  Lect.  2.  310.  Niebulir  evidently  supposed  that  the  Belgic  Grauls  pro- 
nounced  Latin  like  the  Italians.  The  Romance  dialects  of  Northern  France 
strong-ly  negative  such  an  assumption.  The  Latin  endings  ns,  um,  are  repre- 
sented  in  modern  Italian  by  the  ending  0 ;  but  in  the  Romance  of  Oil  there 
is  no  such  ending.  The  early  Latins  pronounced  the  final  consonants  obscurely, 
and  somctimes  omitted  them  even  in  inscriptions.  In  the  epitaph  on  Scipio 
Barbatus  (Orelli,  vol.  i,  no.  550)  we  have  '  Taurasia  Cisauna  Sanmio  cepit,'  and 
Niebuhr  translates,  he  conquered  Taurasia  and  Cisauna  in  Samnium.  He 
seems  to  have  shrunk  from  adopting  the  phrase  Samnium  capere ;  but  if  he 
had  turned  to  the  epitaph  on  Lucius  Scipio,  son  of  Barbatus  (.^52),  he  would 
have  f  ound  the  very  same  idiom, '  Corsica  cepit,'— he  conquered  Corsica.  Nie- 
bnhr's  rendering  of  this  epitaph  has  becn  countenanccd  by  other  scholars,  but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  blunder.  The  crror  is  the  converse  of  the  one 
noticcd  in  the  text. 
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a  tour  of  inspection,  or  by  some  staff-officer,  on  hia  way  back 
to  report  to  the  governor  on  the  state  of  the  frontier  garrisons. 

On  the  line  of  the  Northern  Watling  Street,  and  more 
than  twenty  miles  north  of  the  wall,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  station  now  called  High  Rochester.  Here  was 
found  an  altar  which,  from  its  inscription,  appeared  to  have 
been  erected  by  certain  soldiers  belonging  to  the  'band  of 
scouts  at  Bremenium,'  &c.  [N.  Explor.  Bremen.].  From 
this  Camden  inferred  that  at  High  Rochester  was  situated 
the  first  station  of  this  iter,  and  late  explorations,  under- 
taken  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  have 
shown  this  inference  to  be  a  just  one. 

Some  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  southward,  in  the 
Watling  Street,  are  the  remains  of  another  Roman  station  ; 
and  Camden  gave  it  the  name  of  Habitancum,  on  the 
strength  of  an  inscription  found  there,  which  mentioned  the 
primas  or  chief  magistrate  of  Habitancum.  How  Habitan- 
cum  came  to  be  omitted  in  the  iter  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
Possibly  it  did  not  exist  when  the  Itinerary  was  compiled, 
though  it  could  not  have  been  built  many  years  later,  for 
inscriptions  found  there  inform  us  that  Caracalla  repaired 
certain  of  the  buildings  that  had  been  decayed  through  age 
('portam  cum  muris  vetustate  dilapsis")^ 

Further  south  in  the  Watling  Street,  some  two  and  a  half 
miles  south  of  the  wall,  and  some  twenty-three  miles  from 
Bremenium,  we  come  to  the  site  of  a  station  near  Cor- 
bridge  which  is  generally  recognized  as  Corstopitum.  No 
mention  is  made  in  the  iter  of  any  station  actually  on 
the  line  of  the  wall,  and  this  omission  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  Watling  Street  did  not  pass  through  any  of 
the  stations  on  the  wall,  but  through  a  distinct  gate  erected 
for  the  special  accommodation  of  those  who  passed  along 
this  highway.  Remains  of  this  gateway  still  exist  at 
Postgate,  five  furlongs  west  of  the  station  at  Hunnum. 

The  second  iter  leads  from  '  the  wall  to  the  port  called 

Ritupis,'  or  in  other  words  to  Richborough  in  Kent.     As 

*  Bruce's  Roman  Wall,  ed.  1867,  p.  336. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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the  first  iter  was  supposed  to  represent  the  journey  of  an 
officer  returning  to  head-quarters  after  a  tour  of  inspection, 
so  the  present  one  may  represent  the  journey  of  an  officer 
returning  to  give  in  his  report  to  the  Imperial  Government ; 
or,  it  may  be  the  route  followed  by  Hadrian  himself  on  his 
return  from  Britain.  It  is  only  on  some  such  hypothesis 
that  I  can  account  either  for  the  strange  wanderings  of  this 
iter  or  for  its  terminus  at  Richborough. 

That  Luguballia  was  Carlisle  has  been  the  opinion  of  the 
ablest  of  our  antiquaries  from  Camden's  time  downwards, 
and  will  indeed  hardly  admit  of  doubt.  Like  Carlisle  it 
was  situated  on  the  wall,  for  in  the  fifth  iter  it  is  expressly 
called  Luguvalio  ad  Vallum.  Camden  moreover  quotes 
Mela  as  asserting  that  in  Celtic  lug-us  signified  a  tower, 
and  in  our  Cornish  dictionaries  we  find  lug  a  tower,  so  that 
Lug-u-vallia,  or  Lugu  vallia,  for  we  meet  with  both 
forms,  may  be  interpreted  the  tower  at  the  vallum — u  being 
the  connecting  vowel.  Simeon  of  Durham  speaks  of 
'  Lugubalia  which  is  called  Luel,'  and,  by  adding  the  Welsh 
or  Cambrian  addition  Caer,  we  get  Caer-Luel,  which  the 
barbarous  orthography  of  modern  times  has  corrupted  into 
Carlisle.  We  may  therefore  rest  with  confidenee  in  our 
identification  of  this  station.  Two  others  precede  it  in  the 
iter,  Blatum  Bulgium  and  Castra  Exploratorum,  or  the 
Scouts'  camp.  Blatum  Bulgium  was  fixed  both  by  Camden 
and  by  Beynolds  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  wall, — 
by  the  former  on  account  of  some  supposed  resemblance  of 
name,  and  by  the  latter  because  he  laboured  under  the  mis- 
take  that  the  words  a  vallo  showed  the  iter  to  commence 
at  some  station  on  the  wall, — a  notion  which  is  now  ex- 
ploded.  Horsley  fixed  the  Castra  Exploratorum  at  Netherby, 
eleven  miles  north  of  Carlisle,  where  were  evident  tokens 
of  a  great  Eoman  station,  and  where  since  Horsley's  day 
has  been  found  an  inscription  which  speaks  of  a  riding- 
school  for  cavahry,  'Basilica  Equestris  Exercitatoria,'  a 
convenience  that  might  be  expected  in  a  camp  where  a 
band  of  scouts  was  stationed  (Lysons,  Cumb,  cxlvi.).     The 
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necessity  of  having  these  scouts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
such  suspicious  localities  as  Liddesdale  and  Eskdale  must 
be  obvious.  Ten  miles  north-west  of  Netherby,  at  Middleby 
in  Annandale,  our  modern  antiquaries  are  pretty  well  agreed 
in  fixing  Blatum  Bulgium.  Here  is  the  well-preserved 
site  of  a  Roman  station,  situated  about  two  miles  from  a 
strong  British  fortress  called  Birrenswork  (Bryn,  Welsh 
for  a  hill).  Roman  sculpture  has  been  dug  up  at  Mid- 
dleby,  and  several  altars  dedicated  by  soldiers  of  the  2nd 
cohort  of  the  Tungri  ^.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  attribution  is 
confirmed  by  the  name.  The  Irish  hlatli  means  a  field,  and 
Blat-um  Bulgium  would  mean  theBelgian  Field  or  district^, 
i.  e.  the  district  assigned  to  the  Belgian  Tungrithere  stationed. 
That  a  Roman  road  once  passed  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Carlisle  to  Gretney  in  Amiandale  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  and  'from  this  place  for  many  miles  together  the 
vestiges  of  it  are  distinctly  to  be  seen'  leading  by  the  sta- 
tion  at  Middleby  towards  the  north-west  (Roy's  Mil.  Ant. 
p.  104).  Our  antiquaries  generally  consider  the  Roman 
road  from  Carlisle  to  have  run  along  the  line  of  the  present 
north  road  and  to  have  crossed  the  Esk  at  Longtown,  leav- 
ing  Netherby  some  two  miles  to  the  east  on  a  road  said  to 
branch  ofi"  towards  Eskdale.  On  this  liypothesis  we  may 
suppose  that  the  mutatio  or  posting-house  was  at  the  place 
where  the  road  crossed  the  river,  or  rather  at  the  point  where 
the  road  from  Netherby  entered  the  main  highway,  and  that 
it  was  called  after  the  neighbouring  station  on  which  it  was 
dependent.     The  distance  from  Carlisle  to  the  mutatio  at 

'  Two  altars  found  at  Birrens  were  dedicated  by  persons  connected  with 
Coh.  1 1 .  Tungr.,  and  in  one  of  them  appeai-s  the  name  of  Bedae  pagus,  supposed 
tobe  Bitbui'g,  between  Treves  and  Cologne  (Roach  Smith,  CoU.  3.  202).  Anotbcr 
altar  was  found  there  also  dedicated  by  a  soldier  of  the  same  cohort.  Anotber 
altar, '  Fortunae  Coh.  i.  Nervana  Germanor.'  (Coll.  3.  202).  Another  altar  witb 
sanie  inscription  is  mentioned  in  Dr.  Wilson's  Archaeology  of  Scotland.  R.  Smitb 
refers  to  Tacitus'  statement  that  the  Treveri  affected  the  name  of  Germans. 

^  The  adjective  Belgius  is  not  fomid  in  Classical  Latin,  but  tbat  it  onco 
existed  may  be  inferred  from  the  name  of  Belgium  (cf .  Lat-ium  Samn-iuui)  given 
to  a  portion  of  the  Belgic  states  (B.  G.  5.  24),  aud  of  Bolgios  given  to  a  leader 
of  tbe  Celtic  bands  who  invaded  Greece,  281  b.c.    See  above,  vol.  i,  p.  400. 

I  2 
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Longtown  would  agree  well  with  the  numbers  in  the 
Itinerary ;  and  the  distanee  from  Longtown  to  Middleby, 
though  somewhat  greater  than  we  might  have  anticipated, 
may  still  be  accepted  as  a  sufficiently  near  approximation 
to  that  laid  down. 

It  may  be  observed  that  as  Bremenium  in  the  Watling 
Street  lay  some  i8  miles  north  of  the  central  portions  of  the 
wall,  so  this  Roman  station  in  Annandale  lay  some  20  miles 
north-west  of  its  western  portion ;  and  as  the  line  of  the 
Watling  Street  was  that  generally  foUowed  by  the  border- 
thieves  of  the  Middle  Ages  when  they  made  a  '  raid '  into 
the  Middle-March,  so  was  the  Roman  road  in  Annandale, 
the  line  by  which  they  generally  penetrated  into  the 
country  belonging  to  the  Western  Marches.  The  outlying 
Roman  fortresses  of  Bremenium  and  Blatum  Bulgium  teach 
us  that  the  Romans  had  in  their  day  to  provide  against  the 
same  evils  as  our  own  ancestors  at  a  later  period.  Then  as 
afterwards  it  was  necessary  to  watch  these  two  highways. 
The  physical  conditions  of  the  country  led  to  the  same 
results  in  both  cases. 


Tart  of  Iter  II. 

Iter  III. 

Iter  IV. 

Londinio. 

From  Londinium  to  the 

From  Londinium  to  the 

Noviomago    .     .     X 

port  Dubris. 

port  Lemanis. 

Vagniacis .     .     .     xvill 

Durobrivis     .     .    xxvii 

Dnrobrivis      .     .    XXVII 

Durobrivis     .     .     Tilil 

Duroverno      .     .    xxv 

Dm-overno      .     .    xxv 

Durolevo  .     .     .     Xlil 

To  the  port  Dubris  xiv 

To  the  port  Le- 

Duroverno     .     .     xil 

manis     .     .     .    xvi 

Ad  portum  Ritupis  xii 

No  one  doubts  that  in  these  iters  Durohrivis  is  Rochester, 
Duroverno  Canterbury,  and  the  ports  Ritupis,  Dubris  and 
Lemarr/s  Richborough,  Dover  and  Lymne  respectively.  The 
3rd  and  ^th  iters  differ  from  each  other  merely  as  regards 
their  port.  It  was  probably  thought  well  to  give  both 
routes,  shght  as  was  the  difference  between  them,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  journeys  between  London  and  the 
coast.  The  Roman  road  leading  from  Canterbury  south- 
wards  in  thc  direction  of  the  Romney  Marshes   is   now 
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only  traceable  to  within  two  or  three  miles  of  its  ori- 
ginal  terminus,  but  it  seems  to  trend  towards  the  western 
extremity  of  the  port  which  once  existed  at  Hythe  rather 
than  towards  the  ruins  at  '  Stutfull  Castle,'  and  several 
reasons  favour  the  conclusion  that  the  Castellum  at  that 
place  was  of  later  date  than  the  road.  Midway  between 
Canterbury  and  Rochester  have  been  discovered  traces  of 
a  Roman  station.  It  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north 
of  the  highway,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  represents  the 
Durolevo  of  the  2nd  iter.  The  distances  agree  and  the 
locality  gives  significance  to  the  name.  The  station  is  on  the 
border  of  a  low  llat  which  in  the  Roman  times  must  at  least 
at  high  water  have  been  a  lake.  Dur-o-lev-um  means  the 
water  of  the  lev — Llif,  W.  a  flood,  of  which  the  Cornish  lo,  an 
inlet  of  water,  a  pool,  appears  to  be  a  variation.  Caer-leb  in 
Anglesey  lay '  in  a  swamp '  (Arch.  Cambr.  July,  1 866,  p.  2 14)  ^ 
Dubris  was  probably  the  Belgic  name  for  the  little  stream 
at  Dover  formed  in  the  same  analogy  as  Thames-is,  but 
Ritupis  and  Lemanis  must  be  ablative  cases  plural — at  the 
Ritupae  (whatever  that  word  may  signify)  and  at  the  Le- 
manis  or  lakes.  The  pool-harbour  which  formed  the  port 
at  Hythe  was  separated  by  a  bed  of  shingle  from  the  great 
estuary  which  once  existed  in  the  Romney  Marshes.  These 
distinct  sheets  of  water  explain  the  use  of  the  plural  noun 
in  the  name  Portus  Lemanis. 

NOTITIA. 

Item  per  lineam  Valli. 


Tribunus  Cohortis  i"*«  Aelia«  Classicae  Tunnocelo. 

„  „  \tatt.e  Morinorum      .  Glannibanta. 

„  „         3"®  Nerviorum    .     .  Alionae. 

Cuneus  Armaturarum Bremetenraco. 

Praefectus  Alae  i™''®  Herculeae  .     .     .  Olenaco. 

Tribunus  Coh.  6**"  Nerviorum    .     .     .  Virosido. 


*  I  know  not  how  the  Dubrae,  which  is  so  often  used  by  our  antiquarics, 
can  be  justified. 

^  By  tbe  side  of  the  iter  I  bave  placed  an  extract  from  tbe  Notitia,  to  enable 
tbe  reader  the  more  readily  to  compare  them. 


The  loth  Iter\ 

A  Clanoventa 

CL 

Mediolauo 

Galava     .     . 

XVIII 

Alone .     .     . 

XII 

Galacum  . 

XIX 

Bremetonaci 

XXVII 

Coccio      .     . 

XX 

Mancunio 

XVII 

Condate   .     . 

XVIII 

Mediolano     . 

XVIII 
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In  the  iter  we  have  at  intervals  the  sequence  Clanoventa, 
Alone,  Bremetonaci,  and  in  the  Notitia  the  sequence  Glan- 
nibanta,  Alionae,  Bremetenraco :  and  hence  it  has  been  in- 
ferred  that  Bremetonaci  is  the  same  station  as  Bremetenraco. 
Now  on  a  stone  found  at  Ribchester^  occurs  the  reading 
AL  .  QQ  .  SAR  BREVENM,  which  has  been  rendered  'ala 
equitum  Sarmatarum  Bremetennoraci.'  Hence  Hodgson 
Hinde  conjectured  tliat  Bremetenraco  was  Ribchester,  and 
that  Cuneus  Armaturarum  in  the  Notitia  should  be  read 
Cuneus  Sarmatarum.     (M°Caul,  Inscriptions,  p.  78.) 


*  A  survey  of  this  Roman  road  f  rom  Wigan  to  Preston  was  made  some  thirty 
years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Edm.  Sibson,  of  Ashton,  in  Makerfield,  and  published  in 
the  ist  edition  of  Baiues'  Hist.  of  Lancashire,  vol.  iii,  p.  583.  On  Pilling  Moss 
is  an  ancient  stone  road  with  clay  and  moss  over  it,  trees  laid  ti-ansversely,  and 
other  trees  at  right  angles,  and  a  concrete  of  sand  over  it.  Arch.  Jour.  Dec. 
1868,  p.  340.  Survey  of  the  line  of  the  loth  Iter  by  Mr.  Just,  Master  of  Bury 
School;  Hist.  Soc.of  Lanc.  1871 ;  Arch.  Jour.  Dec.  1868,  p.  335.  See  alsoHist. 
Soc.  of  Lanc.  3.  7. 


HISTORICAL  PAPEKS. 


PUDENS   AND    CLAUDIA. 

Cheistianitt  reached  the  British  isles  by  way  of  Cadiz  or  of  Rome. — St.  Paul 
went  to  Cadiz  and  may  have  gone  to  Britain.  —  The  evangelization  of 
Britain  effected  by  Roman  converts.  —  History  of  the  Christian  Church  at 
Rome  during  the  first  century  obscure.  —  The  Claudia  and  Pudens  of  St. 
Paul  identified  by  Bale  with  the  Claudia  and  Pudens  of  Martial ;  objections 
to  this  theory  answered  by  Ussher.  —  Discovery  of  the  Chichester  inscrip- 
tion  which  couples  the  name  of  king  Tiberius  Claudius  Cogidubnus 
with  that  of  Pudens.  —  Claudia,  probably  a  daughter  of  Cogidub- 
nus ;  may  have  been  carried  by  Plautius  into  Italy  as  a  hostage  for  her 
father's  fidelity ;  and  in  that  case  would  probably  be  given  in  charge  to 
Pomponia  the  wife  of  Plautius. — Pomponia  a  Christian. — Recent  objections 
founded  on  the  character  of  Pudens,  and  the  inconsistency  of  the  dates  con- 
sidered  ;  the  various  epigrams  which  allude  to  Pudens  reviewed ;  the  result 
favourable  to  the  theory  rather  than  otherwise.  —  Pudens'  conversion  to 
Christianity  apparently  a  gradual  one.  —  Christian  converts  at  Rome 
contemporary  with  Claudia  and  Pudens;  Titus  Flavius  Clemens;  in  all 
probability  the  same  person  as  Clemens  Romanus. 

Cadiz  was  the  commercial  centre  of  Western  Europe, 
and  was  no  doubt  the  place  St.  Paul  had  in  mind  when, 
writing  to  the  Komans,  he  spoke  of  his  'journey  into 
Spain'  (Rom.  15.  24).  Clemens  Romanus,  who  must  have 
been  a  contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  informs  us  (Ep.  Cor.  i.  5) 
that  he  taught  the  whole  world  to  the  very  limits  of  the 
West  {Koi  e-TTt  to  repixa  rrjs  gyo-ecos).  This,  indeed,  has  been 
described  as  a  'vague  statement,'  but  in  the  mouth  of 
Clemens,  a  man  educated  in  Greek  culture,  it  had  a  very 
definite  meaning.  As  to  the  limits  of  rj  olKovixevt]  Plato 
made  it  extend  from  Cadiz  to  the  Phasis  ^.  Such  was  the 
kind  of  language  ordinarily  used  by  Greek  writers  when 
speaking  of  Baetica,  the  district  of  which  Cadiz  was  the 
capital,  in  other  words  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture.  Later 
Christian  writers  express  themselves  in  nearly  the  same 
terms  when  speaking  of  St.  PauFs  labours  ;  and  his  journey 
into  Spain  is  mentioned,  as  if  it  were  a  well-known  his- 
torical  fact,  by  Jerome  (Amos  5.  8),  by  Chrysostom  (Hom. 

*  Phaedo,  p.  109;  cf.  Strabo,  3.  137. 
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Math.  c.  24,  and  Comment.  3  Tim.  c.  4),  and  by  Theodoret 
(2  Tim.  c.  4,  and  Ps.  116)  ^ 

There  was  ample  opportunity  for  St.  Paul  to  visit  Cadiz, 
and  to  found  a  Church  there,  during  the  six  years  that 
elapsed  between  his  first  and  second  imprisonment  at 
Rome ;  and  among  his  Spanish  converts  there  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  some  who  traded  with  the  British  isles.  It  is 
consistent  with  all  we  know  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Church  to  suppose  that  the  disciples  of  the  great  apostle 
would  sooner  or  later  carry  to  those  distant  lands  the  faith 
he  taught  them;  and  there  are  expressions  in  the  early 
fathers  which  might  even  warrant  a  cohjectm'e  that  St. 

*  Chrysostom,  Hom.  Matth.  c.  24: — 

'  Et  videas  eum  a  Hierosolymis  ad  Hispaniam  usque  currentem.'  In  Matt. 
Hom.  75. 

Comment.  in  2  Tim.  c.  4 : — 

'  Trophimum,  inquit,  reliqui  Mileti  infirmantem.   Miletus  Epheso  vicina  est : 
aut  igitur  in  Judeam  navigans  reliquit  illum,  aut  quum  fuisset  Romae  rursus 
in  Hispaniam  profectus  est :  an  autem  inde  iterum  ad  has  pai-tes  venerit  igno- 
ramus.'     In  2  Ep.  ad.  Timoth.  Hom.  10. 
Comment.  in  Epist.  ad  Hebraeos  : — 

'  Cum  igitur  biemiium  Romae  exegisset  in  vinculis,  tandem  dimissus  est : 
deinde  in  Hispaniam  profectus  invisit  illic  Judaeos  quoque ;  ac  tum  fortasse 
Romam  reversus  est,  et  supplicium  jussu  Neronis  pertulit.'  In  Epist.  ad 
Hebr.  Praefatio. 

Theodoret  in  2  Tim.  4 : — 

'  Quando  appellaturus  Romam  a  Fausto  missus  est,  defensione  aiidita,  fuit 
absohitus,  et  in  Hispaniam  et  ad  alias  gentes  excurrens,  eis  doctriuae  lucem 
attulit.     Primam  ergo  vocavit  defensionem  qua  in  illa  profectione  usus  est.' 
In  Psalm  116.2  : — 

'  Laudate  Domimcm.  Et  beatus  Paulus  breviter  docet  quot  gentibus  salu- 
taria  praeconia  attulit,  inquiens  ita — Ut  ab  Hierusalem  per  circuitum  usque 
ad  Illyricuui  repleverim  Evangelium  Christi  (non  enim  rectam  incedentes  viam, 
sed  gentes  quae  in  medio  erant  circumeuntes  salutaria  afferebant  praecepta), 
sic  autem  praedicavi  evangelium  hoc,  non  ubi  nominatus  est  Christus,  ne  super 
alienum  fundamentum  aedificarem,  sed  sicut  seriptum  est,  quibus  nou  est  an- 
nunciatum  de  eo  videbunt,  et  qui  non  audierunt  de  eo  intelligent.  Postea 
igitur  in  Italiam  venit,  et  in  Hispanias  pervenit  et  insulas  quae  in  mari  jacent 
utilitatem  attuUt.  Romanis  quidem  scribens  ait :  Spero  enim  cum  in  His- 
panias  proficisci  coepero,  quod  praeteriens  videam  vos,  et  a  vobis  deducar  illuc, 
si  vobis  primum  ex  parte  perfruitus  f uero.  Et  admirabili  Tito  scribens  inquit : 
Hujus  rei  gratia  dereliqui  te  Cretae,  ut  constituas  presbyteros  sicut  ego  disposui 
tibi.  Sic  maximus  ille  Johamies  animam  a  pristino  errore  liberavit.  Sic  divinus 
Andreas,'  etc. 
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Paul  himself  was  a  bearer  of  the  'glad  tidings^'  As  the 
trade  of  Cadiz  was  directed  rather  to  Ireland  than  to 
Britain^,  it  was  probably  the  first  of  these  countries  that 
was  Christianized. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  Church  during  the  first 
centmy  is  obscure,  and  the  social  position  of  the  early 
Christians  uncertain.  According  to  Renan,  St.  Paul  '  ne 
connaisait  pas  la  haute  societ^  Romaine,'  and  scholars  of 
our  own  country  have  held  the  same  opinion.  One  of  our 
ablest"  discredits  the  story  of  Claudia  and  Pudens  as 
generally  recorded,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  St.  Paul 
laboured  chiefly  among  the  humbler  classes  of  the  great 
city.  These  views  are  somewhat  modified  in  a  later  work 
(Ep.  to  the  Phihppians),  but  the  doubts  of  so  eminent  a 
critic  as  Dr.  Lightfoot  deserve  to  be  examined  with  great 
respect.  The  subject,  indeed,  requires  careful  examination 
in  all  its  aspects,  for  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  early  evangelization  of  Britain. 

The  letter  which  St.  Paul  sent  from  Rome  to  Timothy 
shortly  before  his  death,  in  the  year  68,  contained  greetings 
from  '  Eubulus,  and  Pudens,  and  Linus,  and  Claudia ' 
(2  Tim.  4.  21).  Now  in  an  epigram  addressed  to  one  Rufus, 
Martial  celebrates  the  marriage  of  '  the  foreigner  Claudia  ' 
with  'his  Pudens'  (Ep.  4.  13),  and  in  another  (Ep.  11.53) 
extols  the  graces  of  a  Claudia  Rufina,  who  though  'sprung 
from  the  painted  Britons '  had  all  the  elegance  of  Italian  or 
Athenian  dames ;  and  thanks  the  gods  that  she  had  borne 
children  to  her  '  sainted  husband '  (sancto  marito). 

Bale  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  identify  the  Claudia  and 
Pudens  of  St.  Paul  with  the  Claudia  and  Pudens  of  the 
Rcman  poet.  He  was  followed  by  Camden,  but  it  was 
objected  by  the  Jesuit  Parsons  that  MartiaFs  fourth  book, 
which  contains  the  first  of  the  two  epigrams,  was  published 
at  a  time  when  St.  PauVs  Claudia  must  have  been  a  woman 

'  See  autborities  in  Ussher,  Britami.  Eccles.  Ant ,  cap.  i. 

^  Vide  supra,  p.  121. 

'  Professor  Lightfoot,  Journal  of  Philology,  4.  60. 
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of  mature,  if  not  advanced  age,  and  therefore  unlikely  to 
be  extolled  for  the  gracefulness  of  either  her  person  or  de- 
portment.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe,  as  was 
remarked  by  Ussher,  Collier,  and  others,  that  many  of  the 
epigrams  were  written  long  before  they  were  published, 
and  consequently  that  the  publication  of  the  book  was  no 
test  of  the  age  of  the  epigram. 

About  seventy  years  after  Ussher's  death,  in  the  year 
1723,  there  was  found  at  Chichester  an  inscribed  slab  which 
excited  great  interest  among  the  antiquaries  of  the  day.  It 
was  mutilated,  but  the  inscription  was  restored  by  Roger 
Gale  (Phil.  Trans.,  No.  379),  and  informed  the  reader  that 
a  certain  guild  of  workmen  with  their  priests  '  dedicated, 
under  the  authority  of  King  Tiberius  Claudius  Cogidubnus, 
the  Legate  of  Augustus  in  Britain,  a  temple  to  Neptune  and 
Minerva  for  the  safety  of  the  divine  house  (i.  e.  the  imperial 
family),  Pudens,  son  of  Pudentinus,  giving  the  site.' 

The  restoration  of  the  letters  PUD  is  consistent  with 
Roman  usage.  Family  names  very  commonly  differed  only 
in  their  ending.  The  inscription  found  at  Vieux  (Smith's 
Coll.,  3.  92)  commemorates  Solemnis,  son  of  Solemninus  ; 
M.  P.  Cato  Salonianus  was  son  of  Salonia  (Plut.  Cato) ; 
Carinus  was  son  of  the  Emperor  Carus ;  Agrippina,  daughter 
of  Agrippa,  &c.,  the  reader's  memory  will  readily  supply 
him  with  scores  of  similar  instances  in  which  the  same 
play  pf  names  occur.  Gale  identified  King  Cogidubnus 
with  the  Cogidunus  who,  according  to  Tacitus  (Agric.  14), 
was  made  governor  of  certain  states  in  Britain  during  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  and  he  accounted  for  his  taking  the 
names  of  that  emperor,  viz.  Tiberius  Claudius,  by  referring 
to  the  well-known  Roman  custom  of  allowing  freedmen, 
clients,  and  foreigners  to  take  the  names  of  their  respective 
patrons^.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  Pudens  connected  with 
Britain  and  joining  with  a  Romanized  British  prince  in  for- 
warding  the  erection  of  a  public  building  in  that  province, 

'  'Peregrinae  conditionis  honiines  vetuit  (Claudius)  usurpare  Roniana  nomina 
duntaxat  gentilicia.'     Suet.  Claud.  25. 
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and  at  the  same  time  a  British  prince,  whose  Roman  name 
of  Claudius  would,  according  to  Roman  custom,  necessitate 
the  adoption  of  the  name  of  Claudia  by  his  daughter. 

The  question  was  reopened  some  years  back  by  the  late 
Rev.  J.  Williams,  Arclideacon  of  Cardigan^.  He  quoted  the 
passage  in  Tacitus  (Ann.  13.  32),  which  states  that  Pom- 
ponia  Graecina,  the  wife  of  Aulus  Plautius  was  charged  with 
having  embraced  a  '  foreign  superstition ' ;  that  her  husband 
was  allowed  to  try  her  in  a  domestic  court  according  to  the 
old  Roman  custom,  and  that  she  was  acquitted  by  him,  but 
ever  afterwards  lived  in  a  state  of  melancholy.  The  trial 
took  place  in  the  year  ^y,  some  ten  or  eleven  years  before 
St.  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  it  may  have 
been  one  of  the  results  of  the  disturbances  raised  by  the 
Jews  against  the  Christian  converts,  which  led  Claudius  to 
expel  both  Jews  and  Christians  from  Rome^,  for  all  are 
agreed  that  by  the  '  foreign  superstition '  was  meant 
Christianity.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  conqueror  of 
Britain  had  a  Christian  wife,  and,  if  the  daughter  of  the 
British  king  was  sent  to  Rome  either  for  education  or  as 
a  hostage  for  her  fathers  fidelity,  she  would  naturally  be 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  this  lady,  and  we  can  thus  account 
for  Claudia's  Christian  sympathies.  Moreover,  as  Pom- 
ponia  had  been  charged  with  the  crime  of  Chi'istianity,  and 
acquitted  only  by  her  husband's  verdict,  she  would  naturally 
live  in  the  strictest  seclusion,  if  it  were  merely  to  save  her 
husband  from  dishonour,  and  we  can  thus  explain  the  fact 
that  she  is  never  mentioned  in  St.  PauFs  epistles.  Again, 
one  of  the  families  of  the  Pomponian  gens  was  called  the 
Rufi,  and  if  we  assume  that  Pomponia  belonged  to  this 
family,  we  can  account  not  only  for  MartiaVs  addressing 
the  first  of  the  two  epigrams  to  a  Rufus,  but  also  it  may  be 
for  the  name  of  Rufina  efiven  to  Claudia  in  the  second — 


^  Claudia  and  Pudcns.     Llandovery,  1848. 

^  'Judaeos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit,'  Suet. 
Claud.  25.  It  was  on  this  occasion  no  doubt  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla  left 
Eome  (Acts  18.  2). 
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E.ufina  being  certainly  a  name  borne  by  female  members  of 
the  Pomponian  gms^  as  we  find  a  Pomponia  Rufina  men- 
tioned  in  Roman  History  (Dio.  Cass.  77.  16).  That  a 
certain  Rufus  patronized  the  early  Christians  is  probable 
from  the  fact  that  the  son  of  Simon  of  Cyrene  was  called 
by  this  Roman  name  (Mark  15.  21).  He  may  have  been 
the  Rufus  whom  St.  Paul  mentions  among  other  Christian 
residents  at  Rome  (Rom.  16.  13). 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  hypothesis  which  brings  into 
connexion,  and  to  some  extent  harmonizes  so  many  dif- 
ferent  facts,  drawn  from  such  widely  different  sources,  has 
not  in  it  at  least  some  mixture  of  truth.  But  the  character 
of  MartiaVs  Pudens,  and  the  supposed  dates  of  the  events, 
present  difficulties  which,  in  the  opinion  of  certain  recent 
inquirers^,  invalidate  the  whole  story.  Let  us  then  ex- 
amine  these  difficulties,  and  that  we  may  have  the  means 
of  forming  clear  notions  as  to  the  history  and  character 
of  Pudens,  we  will  briefly  pass  in  review  all  tlie  epigrams 
which  contain  allusions  to  him.  We  shall  assume  that 
the  epigrams  were  written  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
published,  and  as  they  now  appear  in  MartiaVs  works. 

Epig.  I.  31.  The  centurion  Pudens  is  anxious  for  the 
post  of  Primipilus,  and  his  servant  vows  an  offering  to 
Phoebus  on  the  event  of  his  obtaining  the  coveted  honour. 
The  insinuations  contained  in  this  epigram  are  revolting, 
but  may  after  all  be  merely  licentious  banter.  Again  and 
again  does  Martial  excuse  his  writings  on  the  ground  of 
their  containing  only  '  joke  and  fun,'  and  while  revelling 
in  the  filthiest  impurity  of  thought  and  language  claims 
credit  for  being  a  decent  liver. 

'  Lasciva  est  nobis  pagina,  vita  proba  est.'     Epig.  i.  4. 

I  think  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  it  was  the  reflexion 
of  his  own  mind  rather  than  the  character  of  his  friend 
which  gave  a  colour  to  the  epigram. 

'  Ilallam  (Arcli.  33.  323),  and  Professor  Lightfoot  in  the  Journal  of  Class. 
and  ISacred  Philology,  4.  73. 
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Epig.  4.  13.  Martial,  in  an  epigram  addressed  to  one 
Rufus,  celebrates  the  marriage  of  'his  Pudens'  to  the 
'  foreigner  Claudia.' 

Epig.  4.  29.  The  poet  offers  excuses  for  his  verses  to  '  his 
dear  Pudens.'  Their  number  may  fatigue  him  —  let  him 
read  only  a  few,  and  he  ■will  be  the  better  satisfied. 

Epig.  5.  48.  Pudens  has  gained  his  promotion,  the  vow 
has  been  performed,  and  the  poet  gives  the  rein  to  a  foul 
imagination.  The  whole  must  have  been  meant  and  taken 
as  a  piece  of  coarse  banter,  for  otherwise  no  one  so  soon 
after  a  friend's  marriage  could  have  offered,  and  no  friend, 
whether  Christian  or  heathen,  could  have  tolerated,  so  gross 
an  insult.  Pudens  was  probably  at  the  time  in  Britain 
(see  the  following  epigram) ;  and  Martial  hearing  of  his 
promotion  dressed  up  an  epigram  for  the  occasion  in  his 
usual  style  and  language. 

Epig.  6.  58.  While  'Aulus'  was  looking  on  the  neigh- 
bouring  triones  (i.  e.  the  Great  and  Little  Bear),  and  suffer- 
ing  from  the  cold  of  '  the  Scythian  (i,  e.  the  Northern)  pole,' 
the  poet  was  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  grave,  his  cold  lips 
pronounced  the  name  of  '  Pudens,'  &c.  If  the  gods  heard 
the  poefs  prayer,  Pudens  shall  return  safe  to  Italy,  and 
with  equestrian  rank  enjoy  his  post  of  Primipilus.  There 
is,  I  think,  ground  for  believing  that  when  this  epigram 
was  written  Aulus  Pudens  was  serving  in  Britain,  for  no 
part  of  the  Roman  Empire  will  suit  the  requirements  of 
this  poem  so  well  as  that  northern  province.  The  name  of 
Aulus,  which  is  here  given  to  Pudens,  may  perhaps  justify 
the  suspicion  that  there  was  some  kind  of  connexion  be- 
tween  MartiaFs  Pudens  and  Aulus  Plautius,  and  it  may 
have  been  his  connexion  with  this  early  friend  of  Cogi- 
dubnus  that  pointed  him  out  as  a  suitable  person  to  be 
sent  to  the  court  of  a  British  prince.  If  Pudens  were 
married  to  the  daughter  of  Cogidubnus,  there  could  not 
have  been  a  more  suitable  appointment. 

Epig.  7.  II.  Pudens  urges  (cogis)  the  poet  to  correct  his 
(libelli),  and  with  his  own  hand;   truly  it  is  a  proof  of 
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his  love  to  wish  for  an  autograph  copy  of  such  trifles !  1 
think  we  may  infer  that  Pudens  had  urged  Martial  to 
prepare  a  castigated  edition  of  the  Epigrams. 

Epig.  7.97.  Martial  sends  one  of  his  books  to  a  friend  in 
Umbria,  the  '  fellow-countryman  (municeps)  of  his  Aulus 
Pudens.' 

Epia.  II.  ^^,  The  poet  asks  how  Claudia  Rufina,  '  sprung 
from  the  painted  Britons,'  could  have  such  graces,  and 
thanks  the  gods  she  has  borne  children  'to  her  sainted 
husband,'  and  that  she  is  awaiting  so  many  sons  and 
daughters-in-law.  May  she  long  enjoy  her  one  husband, 
and  the  privileges  belonging  to  the  parent  of  three  chil- 
dren  ^. 

Epig.  13.  69.  The  poet  never  gets  any  cattae  (whatever 
these  may  be)  from  Umbria ;  Pudens  prefers  sending  them 
to  his  Lord — that  is,  I  suppose  to  Aulus  Plautius,  or  it  may 
be  to  his  son  and  successor. 

Besides  these  epigrams  there  are  seven  addressed  by 
Martial  to  one  Aulus,  who  may  not  improbably  be  the 
same  person  as  Aulus  Pudens. 

Epig.  5.  28.  Never  Aulus,  whatever  your  conduct  be,  can 
you  make  Mamercus  speak  well  of  you,  even  though  you 
surpassed  the  whole  world  in  piety,  peacefulness,  courtesy, 
probity,  justice,  flow  of  language,  and  facetiousness  —  no 
one  can  please  him. 

Epig.  6.  78.  The  physician,  Aulus,  told  Phryx,  the  noble 
toper,  he  would  lose  his  eyesight  if  he  drank.  Eye, 
fare  well  (farewell),  said  Phryx;  he  drank  and  lost  his 
sight. 

Epig.  7.  14.  A  coarse  epigram  on  a  certain  damsel,  one 
of  MartiaVs  acquaintances. 

Epig.  ii.  38.  Aulus!  do  you  wonder  why  a  certain  slave 
was  sold  for  so  large  a  sum  1  The  man  was  deaf — that  is, 
could  not  play  the  eaves-dropper  on  his  master. 

Epig.  12.  51.    Aulus,  why  do    you    wonder    that   '  our 

'  These  coveted  privileges  wei-e  conferred  on  Martial,  though  there  is  reason 
to  believe  he  was  unmaiTied  and  probably  childless. 
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Fabullinus'  is  so  often  deceived?  A  good  man  is  always  a 
tiro. — Martial  has  written  nine  epigrams  addressed  to  a 
Fabullus,  and  one  of  them  is  grossly  indeeent.  He  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  poefs  intimates,  but  to  have  been 
regarded  by  him  with  no  great  respect  or  affection. 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  all  the  means  which  are 
left  us  of  forming  an  opinion  respecting  the  character  of 
Aulus  Pudens.  I  do  not  think,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration  all  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  an  unfavourable  one.  On  two  several 
occasions  he  seems  to  have  taken  exception  to  Martials 
writings.  while  the  profligate  poet  shuts  his  eyes  to  the 
gulf,  which  is  daily  widening  between  him  and  the  friend 
he  loved  so  well.  Gradually,  however,  the  truth  breaks  in 
upon  him,  and  every  one  must  remark  the  tone  of  respect 
which  distinguishes  the  later  epigrams  from  the  earlier 
ones.  The  latest  indeed  is  nothmg  less  than  a  complaint 
of  Pudens'  neglect.  As  we  find  in  the  epigrams  some 
grounds  for  believing  that  MartiaFs  friend  was  connected 
with  Aulus  Plautius,  and  that  he  also  served  in  Britain, 
I  think  the  incidents  of  Pudens'  life,  as  they  may  be 
gathered  from  Martials  epigrams,  instead  of  weakening, 
tend  rather  to  strengthen  the  conclusions  to  which  we 
are  led  by  other  considerations.  Let  us  see  whether  the 
diSiculties  connected  with  the  dates  are  such  as  imper- 
atively  forbid  our  assent  to  a  story  supported  by  so  many 
concurrent  probabilities. 

Hallam  (Arch.  '^o^,  p.  323)  thus  dresses  up  the  old  ob- 
jection.  '  The  epigrams  of  Martial  appear,  with  probably 
few  exceptions,  to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  extending  from  A.D.  81  to  96.  In  one  of  them 
he  mentions  the  marriage  of  Pudens  to  Claudia  as  then 
taking  place,  &c.  Now,  as  we  can  hardly  suppose  the 
Claudia  of  St.  Paul,  whose  salutation,  together  with  tbat 
of  Pudens,  he  sends  to  Timothy  as  from  friends  known  to 
him  during  his  former  residence  at  Rome,  ■«  hich  was  some 
years   before,   to   have   been   very   young,   thcre   seems  a 
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tolerable  presumption  against  her  marriage  so  many  years 
afterwards  to  the  same  Pudens,  &c.  Claudia  may  very 
possibly  have  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Timothy  when 
sent  by  Pomponia  in  early  girlhood — it  may  be  under  the 
care  and  guidance  of  Pudens — to  profit  by  his  instructions ; 
and  there  is  no  violent  improbability  in  supposing  that  she 
was  still  a  girl  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old  when  she 
joined  in  the  general  greeting.  She  would,  it  is  true,  even 
on  this  hypotliesis,  have  been  a  matron  in  middle  life  when 
the  epigram  on  her  marriage  was  published,  but  the  only 
question  which  aflTects  the  subject  now  before  us  is,  when 
was  the  epigram  ivrittenV 

From  the  nature  of  things  we  might  conclude  that  Mar- 
tiaVs  epigrams  were  composed  immediately,  or  soon  after, 
the  events  they  refer  to;  and  in  fact  we  sometimes  find 
him  asking  for  indulgence,  on  the  ground  that  his  verses 
were  written  hurriedly  to  meet  the  occasions — 

*  Da  veniam  subitis,  non  displicuisse  meretur 
Festinat,  Caesar,  qui  placuisse  tibi.'     Spect.  31. 

From  time  to  time  he  appears  to  have  coUected  together 
these  brilliant  trifles,  and  to  have  pubhshed  them  to  the 
world  in  a  book  (hbellus).  Several  writers,  and  among  the 
latest  CHnton  and  Williams,  have  discussed  the  question, 
when  the  different  books  were  published,  and  the  epigrams 
they  contain  were  written.  From  its  contents  it  is  clear 
that  the  sixth  book  was  not  published  before  the  year  91, 
3'et  its  thirty-second  epigram  must  have  been  written  soon 
after  the  death  of  Otho,  who  killed  himself  in  the  year  70. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  eleventh  book  was  not  published 
before  the  year  100,  yet  its  thirty-third  epigram  must  have 
been  written  soon  after  the  death  of  Nero,  who  killed 
himself  in  68 ;  and  its  thirty-ninth  soon  after  Martial  had 
attained  to  manhood,  which  must  have  been  some  years 
earlier.  In  the  face  of  facts  like  these,  it  was  hardly  honest 
in  Hallam  to  lay  the  case  before  the  reader  in  the  way  he 
has  done. 

Aulus  Plautius  retired  from  the  government  of  Britain 
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in  the  year  47.  If  he  carried  with  him  to  Italy  the  infant 
daughter  of  Cogidubnus,  she  may  have  been  fifteen  or  six- 
teen  years  old  when  she  received  instructions  in  the  faith 
from  Timothy  during  his  first  visit  to  Rome  in  the  years 
61  and  63,  and  not  more  than  twenty-two  when  she  sent 
him  her  greeting.  On  this  hypothesis  she  would,  when  the 
epigram  on  her  marriage  was  published  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  have  been  about  forty,  though  she  may  have 
been  married,  and  the  epigram  written  many  years  before. 
During  the  troubles  which  about  this  time  were  raised  in 
Britain  by  Arviragus  (Juv.  4.  127),  she  and  her  husband 
may  have  been  dispatched  to  Britain  to  confirm  the  fidelity 
and  strengthen  the  authority  of  her  father,  Cogidubnus. 
We  know  from  Tacitus  ^  that  he  did  remain  faithful.  It 
must  have  been  after  her  return  to  Italy  that  the  epigram 
was  written  which  extols  her  graceful  manners.  If  the 
reader  should  think  such  praise  hardly  suitable  for  a 
matron  who  was  probably  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of 
age,  he  may  calm  his  scepticism  with  the  reflexion  tliat 
some  writers,  and  Hallam  is  of  the  number,  consider  that 
the  poet  is  referring  to  the  graceful  ease  and  propriety 
with  which  the  British  lady  spoke  the  languages  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

That  Pudens  after  he  had  sent  his  gi-eeting  to  Timothy 
by  the  hands  of  St.  Paul  still  continued  his  intimacy  with 
a  man  like  Martial,  and  that  he  even  contributed  to  the 
erection  of  a  heathen  temple,  need  not,  I  think,  shake  our 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  our  conclusions.  Such 
lapses  from  Christian  rectitude  were  not  unfrequent  among 
the  early  converts,  as  the  apostolical  epistles  too  plainly 
teach  us.  But  indeed  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that 
Pudens  was  a  Christian,  that  is,  a  baptized  Christian,  becausc 
his   name  was  mentioned  by  St.  Paul.     The  Evangelists 

'  'Is  ad  nostram  usqiie  memoriam  fidissimus  mansit';  Agric.  I4.  Tacitus  was 
born  about  tbe  year  57,  and  perhaps  we  may  infer  at  least  that  Cogidubnus  was 
living,  and  the  faitbful  ally  of  Rome  as  late  as  tbe  reign  of  Domitian,  wbich 
began  a.d.  81.  The  Agricola  may  bave  been  writteu  at  the  close  of  the  tirst 
century. 
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had  learnt  not  to  quench  the  smoking  flax,  and,  though  the 
Church's  door  "was  widely  open,  many  no  doubt  lingered 
long  before  they  entered  it.  The  catechumens  we  know 
often  lengthened  out  the  period  of  their  probation  of  set 
purpose,  and  there  were  others  in  friendly  relations  with 
the  early  Church  whose  course  of  life  forbids  even  a  charit- 
able  hope  that  they  were  influenced  by  Christian  principle. 
Not  much  more  than  a  century  after  St.  Paul  wrote  his 
Epistle,  Marcia,  the  mistress  of  Commodus,  was  the  great 
patroness  of  the  Roman  Christians,  and  we  find  her  styled 
the  '  god-loving  ^,'  notwithstanding  her  criminal  connexion 
with  that  emperor.  Though  we  cannot  conceive  a  man 
like  St.  Paul  saying  a  word  or  doing  a  thing  which  could, 
for  a  moment,  be  supposed  to  countenance  or  palHate  vice 
such  as  is  attributed  to  Marcia,  yet  we  have  some  grounds 
for  believing  that  he  did  not  shrink  from  an  intimacy  with 
those  who  were  strangers  to  the  faith.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  St.  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  under  St.  PauFs 
immediate  supervision,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  more  than 
one  commentator  that  Theophilus  was  not  a  Christian,  at 
least  not  a  confirmed  Christian,  when  this  Gospel  was 
addressed  to  him.  We  may  reasonably  presume  that  the 
cordiality  which  distinguishes  St.  Luke's  address  to  this 
intruder,  if  such  he  were,  expressed  the  feelings  the  great 
Apostle  entertained  towards  him ;  and  if  St.  Paul  in  his  case 
could  take  so  much  kindly  interest,  it  would  be  easy  to  sug- 
gest  reasons  why  Pudens  should  have  merited  and  secured 
his  good  opinion.  We  must  remember  St.  PauFs  position 
wlien  he  wrote  the  Epistle.  He  had  been  indeed  deHvered 
'  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion,'  but  a  second  trial  was  await- 

*  On  tl  e  strcngtli  of  tbis  epithet  Bunsen  styles  her  a  Christian.  I  bolicve 
Hippolytus  to  have  called  Marcia  cpiKoOfos  for  the  same  reasons  that  induced 
Josephus  (Ant.  20.  8.  11)  to  give  to  tlie  infamous  Poppaea  the  titb  Oeoaf^rji. 
Marcia  favourcd  thc  Christians  as  Poppaca  favoured  the  Jews ;  but  we  have 
less  reason  to  believe  in  the  conversion  of  the  former  to  Christianity  than  of 
the  latter  to  Judaism.  The  circumstances  conuected  with  Poppat*a's  funeral 
certainly  give  sonu!  colour  to  the  hitter  notion,  but  Marcia's  Christiauity  has 
nothing  but  a  trencherous  epithet  to  rest  upou. 
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ing  him,  and  his  life  was  still  in  jeopardy.  Jlis  own  imme- 
diate  friends  had  left  him.  Demas  had  forsaken  him, 
Crescens  had  gone  to  Galatia,  Titus  unto  Dalmatia;  only 
Luke  was  with  him.  But  there  were  four  strangers  who 
did  not  desert  him  in  his  extremity ;  and  two  of  these  we 
have  reason  to  believe  were  connected  with  Pomponia. 
Pudens  was  evidently  a  man  of  a  kindly  and  amiable  dis- 
position,  and  it  is  an  allowable  supposition  that  he  was  the 
channel  she  employed  to  convey  aid  and  succour  to  one 
whom  she  dared  not  befriend  in  person.  That  a  man  of 
the  world,  generally  liked  and  courted,  as  Pudens  seems  to 
have  been,  should  not  at  once  have  yielded  to  the  purer 
influences  that  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  is  what  we 
might  expect ;  and  the  sequel,  or  what  appears  to  be  the 
sequel,  of  his  history — that  is,  his  gradual  estrangement  from 
the  vicious  companions  of  his  earlier  life,  and  his  ultimate 
preference  of  better  things,  under  the  guidance  of  an  accom- 
phshed  and  virtuous  woman — has  nothing  in  it  so  unusual 
as  need  excite  our  scepticism.  He  must  have  been  a  con- 
sistent  Christian,  when,  in  one  of  his  later  epigrams,  Martial 
appHed  to  him  the  epithet  '  sainted.' 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  residents 
there  were  at  Rome,  contemporaries  of  Pomponia,  Pudens 
and  Claudia,  and  moving  in  the  same  rank  of  life,  who 
were  likely  to  sympathize  in  the  opinions  we  have  as- 
cribed  to  them.  I  shall,  I  fear,  have  to  difFer  from  the 
conclusions  of  some  for  whose  critical  sagacity  I  entertain 
much  respect,  but  I  beheve  there  are  none  who  would  less 
object  to  have  their  opinions  canvassed  and,  if  necessary, 
controverted,  than  the  eminent  scholars  I  am  alluding  to. 

Sabinus,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  had  a  son 
named  Titus  Flavius  Clemens.  He  married  Domitilla, 
according  to  some  the  sister,  but  more  probably  the  niece, 
of  Domitian ;  and  his  two  sons  were  selected  by  this  em- 
peror  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire.  Suetonius,  who  repre- 
sents  Clemens  as  a  man  of  '  the  most  contemptible  inertness,' 
tells  us  he  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian  on  the  merest 
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suspicion  (Domit.  1,5),  and  from  Dio  Cassius  (67.  14)  we 
learn  that  he  was  slain  in  the  year  95,  during  his  consul- 
ship,  and  that  his  wife  Domitilla  was  banished  to  Panda- 
taria,  an  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  Italy  and  used  as  a  re- 
ceptacle  for  state-prisoners.  From  the  same  author  we  iearn 
that  the  charge  against  both  of  them  was  atheism,  'for 
which  many  otbers  that  had  gone  over  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Jews  were  condemned,  some  of  whom  perished,  and 
others  were  despoiled  of  their  property.'  Atheism  was  the 
name  by  which  Christianity  was  at  that  time  commonly 
designated,  and  sloth  and  inertness  were  the  charges 
generally  brought  against  the  Christian  converts. 

Of  all  the  early  martyrs,  Flavius  Clemens  was  the  most 
illustrious  by  birth  and  station.  Yet  his  name  does  not 
occur  in  any  of  the  Roman  Martyrologies.  We  find  men- 
tion  made  of  Clement  the  Pope,  who  was  banished  to  the 
Chersonesus,  and  there  suffered  a  martyr's  death  by  drown- 
ing,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  also  of  three  other  Clements 
of  later  date,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  name  of  Flavius 
Clemens.  If  he  were  not  the  first  of  these  Clements — in 
other  words,  the  same  person  as  Clemens  Romanus — then 
the  Christian  convert  whose  martyrdom  is  recorded  in 
general  history  must  have  been  unknown  to  the  Christian 
martyrologists.  Let  us  briefly  review  the  authorities  that 
bear  upon  this  question. 

Jerome,  writing  in  392,  tells  us  that  the  Clement  men- 
tioned  by  St.  Paul  (Philip.  4.  3)  was  the  fourth,  or  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  the  second  bishop  of  Rome,  that  he  wrote 
an  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  died  in  the  third  year  of 
Trajan,  and  had  a  church  at  Rome  named  after  him  (De 
Vir.  Illustr.  c.  15).  Elsewhere  he  calls  him  'a  disciple  of 
the  apostles,  who  was  bishop  of  the  Roman  Church  after  the 
apostles,  and  a  martyr'  (Apol.  adv.  Ruf.  c.  4).  Eucherius, 
Bishop  of  Lyons,  writing  about  the  year  430,  tells  us 
that  '  Clemens,  sprung  from  an  ancient  senatorial  family 
and  even  of  imperial  descent,  filled  with  every  kind  of 
knowledge  and  skilled  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  adopted  the 
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life  of  the  righteous,  and  therein  was  so  eminent  as  to 
become  suceessor  to  the  chief  of  the  apostles'  (Ep.  ad  Vale- 
rianum). 

It  might  be  suspected  that  Jerome's  identification  of 
St.  Paul's  Clement  with  the  Roman  bishop  was  suggested 
merely  by  identity  of  name;  but  they  are  also  identified 
both  by  Origen  (in  Johan.  i.  29)  and  by  Eusebius  (H.  E.  3. 15). 
It  may  be  that  Flavius  Clemens  held  some  oflicial  post  at 
Philippi  in  the  year  62,  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his  epistle ; 
but  the  date  which  Jerome  assigns  to  Clement's  martyr- 
dom,  and  which  is  the  same  as  that  given  in  the  Roman 
martyrology,  is  inconsistent  with  all  we  know  of  the 
history  of  Flavius  Clemens.  How  can  we  explain  it  on 
the  hypothesis  that  Flavius  Clemens  was  the  Clemens 
Romanus,  in  other  words  the  Pope  Clement,  of  ecclesi- 
astical  history'? 

The  work  generally  quoted  as  the  '  Recognitiones,'  and 
which  some  scholars  suppose  to  have  been  written  as  early 
as  the  year  200,  is  a  kind  of  religious  novel,  in  which 
Clement  gives  a  slight  sketch  of  his  conversion  and  subse- 
quent  adventures,  and  contrives  to  interweave  a  vast 
amount  of  theological  speculation.  He  tells  us  he  was 
born  at  Rome,  and  that  his  father  was  a  kinsman  of  the 
emperor,  but  he  calls  his  father  Faustinianus  instead  of 
Sabinus,  and  the  whole  story  of  the  adventures  is  on  the 
very  face  of  it  a  romance.  It  would  seem  therefore  that 
Clement's  life  had  been  the  subject  of  fable  long  before  the 
time  of  Jerome,  and  some  legend  may  have  supphed  both 
Jerome  and  the  martyrologist  with  the  date  and  other 
circumstances  which  they  connect  with  the  story  of 
Clemenfs  martyrdom. 

Jerome  says  that  a  church  was  erected  at  Rome  to 
Clemenfs  memory,  and  in  the  Roman  Martyrology  we  are 
told  that  Pope  Nicolas  the  First  translated  Clemenfs 
body  into  the  church  bearing  his  name.  In  the  year  1725^ 
there  was  found  under  thc  altar  at  St.  Clemenfs  a  leaden 
^  Clementis  viri  cons:  tumulus  illustratus,  1727. 
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box  containing  bones,  &c.,  and  over  it  a  marble  slab  ex- 
hibiting  the  name  of  Flavius  Clemens.  The  style  of  the 
inscription  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  notion  that  it  be- 
longed  to  the  ninth  century.  In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood  of  this  church  have  lately  been  discovered  by  excava- 
tion  the  remains  of  an  older  church  which  there  can  be 
little  doubt  was  the  one  referred  to  by  Jerome.  In  it  was 
found  an  urn  supposed  to  contain  the  relics  of  St.  Clement, 
as  it  had  on  its  cover  the  inscription  '  Flavii  Clementis 
martyris  ex  (et?)  consulis^.'  It  would  appear  then  either 
that  there  was  some  mistake  as  to  the  relics  said  to  have 
been  translated  into  the  present  church,  or  that  the  urn 
lately  discovered  contained  only  some  portion  of  the  mar- 
tyr's  body,  it  may  be  his  heart.  The  translation  must  have 
been  from  the  old  church  to  the  new  one  ;  the  notion  which 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  martyrologist  that 
the  body  was  brought  there  from  the  Chersonesus  is  evi- 
dently  a  mistake. 

If  we  adopt  the  prevalent  notions  on  this  subject  we 
must  assume  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  the 
two  most  distinguished  of  the  Roman  converts — the  one  a 
near  relative  of  the  Emperor,  the  other  the  spiritual  head  of 
the  infant  Church — alike  bore  the  name  of  Clement,  and 
alike  sufFered  martyrdom ;  and  secondly,  that  the  early 
annalists  and  martyrologists  of  the  Church  were  so  ignorant, 
not  merely  of  the  Church's  history,  but  also  of  their  national 
annals  as  recorded  by  the  great  classical  historians,  as  to 
mix  together  the  two  stories,  and  to  confound  the  Consul 
with  the  Bishop.  I  do  not  think  a  critical  mind  will  readily 
yield  its  assent  to  either  of  these  assumptions,  and  there  is 
one  circumstance  not  yet  noticed  which  tends  further  to 
show  their  improbability.     According  to  Eusebius  (H.  E. 

*  Gent.  Mag.  Aug.  1866.  The  Excavations  at  St.  Clemente,  Eome.  By  Kev. 
J.  E.  Vaiix,  M.A.  '  A  marble  slab  whicb  formed  part  of  the  pavement  of 
the  aisle '  is  said  to  have  had  a  clear  inscription  containing  the  names  of  the 
consuls  for  the  year  339  (Gent.  Mag.  1863,  i.  p.  52).  The  old  church  therefore 
was  probably  built  after  that  date,  and  it  may  be  not  long  before  the  time  when 
Jerome  vvrote. 
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3. 18).  Flavia  Domitilla,  sister"s  daughter  to  Flavius  Clemens, 
was  in  tbe  fifteenth  year  of  Domitian  banished  to  Pontia,  an 
island  lying  near  to  Pandataria,  and  used  for  tbe  same 
purpose ;  and  Jerome  (Ep.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  3)  refers  to  ber  exile 
in  this  island,  and  to  the  '•  cellulae '  in  which  she  suifered  a 
lingering  martyrdom.  The  Eoman  Martyi-ology  does  com- 
memorate  tliis  niece  of  Clemens — can  we  suppose  it  would 
overlook  tbe  uncle  from  whom  she  derived  ber  social 
position  and  dignity  ?  If  Clement  '  the  Pope'  were  the 
same  person  as  Flavius  Clemens,  the  uncle  has  not  been 
overlooked,  though  his  biogi-apliy  bas  been  disfigured  by 
legendary  and  untruthful  details. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  Flavius  Clemens  were  the  Roman 
bishop,  how  could  he  discharge  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
Roman  consul  1  I  think  the  best  answer  to  this  question 
may  be  given  by  pointing  to  the  change  in  Christian  feelings 
and  practice  wliich  gradually  took  place  during  tbe  two 
first  centuries.  In  the  Apostolic  age  the  outward  distinc- 
tion  between  a  layman  and  a  minister  of  the  Church  appears 
to  have  been  very  slight.  Clement,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  assumes  no  title,  and  the  letter  merely  pur- 
ports  to  come  from  the  Church  at  Rome  to  the  Church  at 
Corintli ^  St.  Paul  was  a  tentmaker,  and  in  his  Epistle  (c.  37) 
Clement  alludes  to  the  quiet  discipline  with  which  sokliers 
obey  'those  who  lead  us' — an  expression  which  seems  to 
intimate  that  he  had  bimself  discharged  and  was  still  ready 
to  discharge  the  military  duties  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Com- 
pliances  with  heathen  customs  on  the  part  of  the  early 
converts  were  not  unfrequent,  and  were  of  various  kinds, 
from  the  abominations  denounced  in  Rev.  2.  20,  to  the 
sitting  '  at  meat  in  the  idoVs  temple,'  on  which  St.  Paul 
passes  only  a  qualified  censure  (1  Cor.  8).  The  heathen,  we 
know,  had  lost  all  faith  in  the  rites  he  practised  and  in  the 

1  I  ain  here  treadiii^  on  dangerons  ground,  and  have  no  wisb  to  entangle 
myself  in  controversy ;  but  I  may  brieHy  state  my  belief  that  so  far  as  rcgards 
the  Epistle  of  Clement,  the  fears  of  the  one  party  aud  the  triumphs  of  tho 
other  are  alike  unfounded. 
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mythological  symbols  that  surrounded  him.  They  were  in 
his  eyes  mere  forms  without  significance.  The  Christian  at 
first  seems  to  have  taken  the  same  view  of  them,  and  when 
he  buried  his  dead  in  the  catacombs,  occasionally  used  — 
doubtless  without  any  sense  of  impropriety — tombs  covered 
with  the  symbols  of  the  religion  he  had  renounced.  But 
when  persecution  became  sj^stematic  and  searching,  and  he 
was  called  upon  publicly  to  abjure  the  religion  he  professed,. 
any  act  savouring  of  heathenism  became  a  deadly  sin,  and 
he  was  content  to  lose  his  life  rather  than  throw  incense  on 
the  idors  altar,  or  do  any  other  act  which  could  be  construed 
into  a  compliance  with  heathen  worship.  It  may  have  been 
his  hesitation  to  take  part  in  some  objectionable  rite  that 
first  involved  Clement  in  the  charge  of  atheism  and  led  to 
his  martyrdom. 

After  this  slight  notice  of  the  general  condition  and 
early  history  of  the  Roman  Cliurcli,  we  will  now  proceed 
to  discuss  the  very  diflicult  question,  how  far  this  Church 
originated  or  promoted  the  evangelization  of  Britain.  The 
question  really  turns  upon  the  interpretation  that  may  be 
given  to  two  passages  respectively  found  in  the  works  of 
Bede  and  of  Gildas. 

According  to  Bede  (H.  E.  1.4),'  In  the  year  from  our  Lord's 
incarnation  156,  Marcus  Antonius  Verus,  the  fourteenth  from 
Augustus,  began  to  reign  with  his  brother  Aurelius  Com- 
modus,  in  whose  time,  when  that  sainted  man  Eleutherus 
presided  over  the  bishopric  of  the  Roman  Church,  Lucius 
King  of  the  Britains  (Brittanniarum)  sent  him  an  epistle 
praying  that  by  his  mandate  he  might  be  made  a  Christian.' 
According  to  Nennius  (c.  t8),  'In  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
incarnation  164  (167  or  144  in  different  MSS.),  Lucius  the 
British  king,  with  all  the  reguli  of  the  whole  of  Britain, 
received  baptism,amission  having  been  sent  by  the  Emperors 
of  the  Romans  and  by  the  Roman  Pope  Evaristus.' 

Eleutherus,  it  is  generally  believed,  was  bishop  at  Rome 
from  177  to  T9T,  and  Evaristus  from  too  to  109,  so  that 
the  dates  above  given  must  be  all  of  them  erroneous,  owing 
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to  the  blundering  either  of  the  copyist  or  of  the  author.  In 
Bedes  day  the  science  of  chronology  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
his  calculations  are  often  false.  He  was  however  fond  of 
speculating  in  these  matters,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
tlie  date  he  really  gave  was  the  result  of  his  own  computa- 
tion.  The  compilers  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  give  us,  as  a 
preface  to  the  first  vohime  of  April,  two  hsts  of  Popes ;  the 
first  of  these  is  copied  from  a  Vatican  MS.,  and  is  con- 
tinued  by  a  single  scribe  to  the  year  230,  about  which 
time  it  may  have  been  written ;  the  second  is  continued  to 
the  date  530,  and  was  probably  written  soon  afterwards. 

The  following  are  the  entries  in  the  two  MSS.  relating  to 
Eleutlierus : — 

'  Eleutherius  annis  ....  fuit  temporibus  Antonini  et  Com- 
modi,  a  consulatu  Veri  et.  Erenniani,  usque  Paterno  et 
Bradua.' 

'  Eleuther  natione  Graecus  ex  patre  Abundantio  de  oppido 
Nicopoli,  sedit  annos  quindecim,  menses  tres,  dies  duos. 
Fuit  temporibus  Antonini  et  Commodi  usque  Paterno  et 
Bradua.  Hic  accepit  epistolam  a  Lucio  Britanniae  rege,  ut 
Christianus  efficeretur  per  ejus  mandatum,'  &c. 

The  notice  of  Lucius  which  appears  in  the  later  MS.  is 
the  earliest  notice  of  him  to  be  found  in  any  extant 
authority.  It  appears  to  me  to  have  been  introduced  fi'om 
some  work  which  was  probably  followed  by  Bede.  Bede. 
I  believe^  never  uses  the  plural  Britanniae  except  when  he 
is  evidently  copying  some  classical  or  some  foreign  ecclesi- 
astical  writer,  and  as  the  catalogue  did  not  furnish  the 
phrase  he  must  have  found  it  elsewhere.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  sixth  century  the  whole  continent  was  alive  with 
controversy  relating  to  Pelagius  and  his  opponents.  The 
doctors  of  the  Cliurch  were  writing  their  tracts  on  the 
great  questions  agitated.  Popes  were  dispatching  con- 
demnatory  missives,  and  formal  missions  were  sent  to  the 
island  where  the  mischief  originated.  There  was  much 
temptation  if  not  to  forge  at  least  to  strengthen  and  em- 
bellish  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  clmrch  out  of 
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which  Pelagius  issued  owed  a  daughter's  obedienee  to  the 
mother  church  of  Rome. 

There  may  have  been,  and  there  probably  was,  some 
tradition  that  a  British  king  once  asked  for  and  received 
missionary  aid  from  Rome,  and  some  controversialist  in 
Gaul  or  Italy  may  have  worked  up  the  story  into  the  shape 
it  takes  in  Bede's  history.  The  well-known  deputation  sent 
by  the  Gaulish  bishops  to  Eleutherus  would  suggest  him  as 
the  E,oman  bishop  likely  to  be  applied  to,  and,  as  tlie  practice 
of  giving  these  provincial  kings  the  name  of  the  reigning 
emperor  must  have  been  notorious,  the  writer  may  have 
borrowed  one  of  the  names  of  the  Emperor  Commodus, 
under  whom  Eleutherus  fiourished,  and  given  the  royal 
applicant  the  name  of  Lucius.  The  hypothesis  seems  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  Bede's  use  of  the  phrase  Britanniae, 
for  the  selection  of  Eleutherus  as  the  Roman  bishop,  and  for 
the  assignment  of  the  name  of  Lucius  to  the  British  king. 

The  author  of  the  paragraph  wliich  appears  in  Nennius 
must  have  had  Bede  before  him  when  he  wrote  it.  The 
difference  in  the  dates  no  doubt  originated  in  blunders  of 
transcription,  but  the  Welsh  compiler  must  have  acted  de- 
liberately  when  in  naming  the  Roman  bishop  he  departed 
from  Bede,  and  instead  of  Eleutherus  gave  him  the  name  of 
Evaristus.  He  cannot  have  been  led  to  adopt  this  name  as 
the  result  of  any  criticism,  for  the  whole  passage  shows  him 
to  have  been  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Church.  I  can  only  conjecture  that  the  Welsh 
tradition  that  reached  him  preserved  the  real  name  of  the 
Roman  bishop,  while  the  vague  tradition  that  reached  the 
writer  Bede  was  copying  had  lost  it ;  and  that  the  Welsh 
compiler,  though  he  was  content  to  defer  to  Bede  in  other 
matters,  insisted  on  giving  the  bishop  the  name  by  which 
his  own  more  perfect  tradition  recognized  him. 

If  we  suppose  that  Evaristus  was  the  Roman  bishop  who 
sent  missionaries  to  Britain,  most  of  the  difficulties  that 
surround  this  question  vanish.  It  is  certainly  hard  to 
believe  that  any  British  chief  was  allowed  to  retain  the 
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title  of  King  at  a  period  so  late  as  the  episeopate  of 
Eleutherus,  or  in  other  words,  as  the  reign  of  Commodus ; 
but  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  the  son  of  King 
Cogidubnus,  the  ever-faithful  ally  of  the  Romans,  would  be 
allowed  to  retain  the  title,  and  he  and  Evaristus  were  in  all 
probability  contemporaries.  We  have  the  very  Roman 
bishop  selected  whom  criticism  points  out  as  the  one  most 
likely  to  have  played  the  part  assigned  to  him.  Yet  he  is 
one  of  the  most  obscure  of  the  early  Roman  bishops,  and 
the  Welsh  writer  who  names  him  is  evidently  as  uncritical 
as  he  is  unlearned.  I  know  of  no  mode  of  accountins:  for 
his  thus  bringing  forward  the  name  of  Evaristus  except  the 
hypothesis  that  it  had  been  handed  down  to  him  in  the 
tradition  of  the  British  Church.  Let  us  see  how  far  the 
result  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  is  countenanced  by  the 
legends  preserved  in  the  martyrologies  and  other  Jike 
sources  of  early  ecclesiastical  history. 

Lucius,  the  sainted  martyr  who  lies  enshrined  at  Coire 
in  the  Grisons,  and  whose  memory  is  still  revered  in 
Bavaria,  was,  according  to  some^,  the  Lucius  of  Cyrene 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  (13.  i),  according  to  others  he  was 
Lucius,  St.  Paurs  kinsman  (Rom.  16.  21);  but  according  to 
a  favourite  legend  he  was  the  British  king  Lucius,  whom 
Bede  has  commemorated.  The  legendaries  tell  us  that  this 
royal  missionary  was  himself  converted  by  a  certain 
Timotheus  who  visited  Britain,  and  who,  in  one  or  two 
accounts,  is  described  as  St.  Paurs  disciple.  This  is  an 
obvious  blunder,  but  there  was  another  member  of  the  early 
church  who  figures  under  the  same  name,  and  he,  no  doubt, 
was  the  Timotheus  alluded  to.  The  Timotheus  in  question 
is  represented  by  certain  legendaries  as  the  brother  of  the 
sainted  virgins  Pudentiana  and  Praxedes,  who,  according  to 
some,  were  the  daughters,  or,  according  to  others,  the  grand- 
daughters  of  Pudens.    The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded 

'  The  learning  bearing  on  this  subject  has  been  coUected  by  Ussher  (Ant.  c.  s"). 
Hallam  characterizes  the  result  of  Ussher's  labours  as  'a  chaos  of  chaff '  (Arch. 
33j  P-  3' 2).     See  below,  p.  144. 
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that  two  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Rome  are  dedicated  to 
the  saints  Pudentiana  and  Praxedes. 

Now  the  criticism  which  connects  the  Pudens  of  St.  Paul 
with  the  Pudens  of  Martial  is  of  recent  date.  When,  there- 
fore,  we  find  medieval  legendaries  selecting  a  kinsman 
of  Pudens  as  the  Koman  missionary  who  preached  Chris- 
tianity  in  Britain,  we  are  justified  in  quoting  them  as 
bearing  independent  testimony  to  the  truth  of  such 
criticism.  Its  soundness  is  also,  I  think,  confii"med  by  the 
names  of  other  parties  who  figure  in  these  early  legends, 
and  it  will  not  be  time  thrown  away  to  follow  this  inquiry 
further. 

The  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  Roman  conquest 
of  South  Britain  took  place  in  the  tenth  year  after  our 
Saviour's  crucifixion ;  and  it  brought  into  intimate  relations 
four  men  who  were  certainly  the  foremost  men  of  that 
period — the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  future  Emperor  Ves- 
pasian,  his  brother  Sabinus,  and  Aulus  Plautius.  The 
friendship  which  Claudius  conceived  for  the  victorious 
general,  no  doubt  saved  his  wife,  the  Christian  Pomponia, 
from  a  cruel  death  in  the  year  57  (vide  p.  125);  and,  when 
we  consider  the  many  ties  that  must  have  bound  Sabinus 
to  his  old  commander,  we  can  readily  account  for  those 
Christian  sympathies  which  prevailed  so  widely  in  one 
branch  of  Vespasians  family.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  intimacy  which  in  all  probability  ex- 
isted  between  the  families  of  Sabinus  and  of  Aulus 
Plautius  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  martyrologist 
when  he  represented  the  sister  of  Flavius  Clemens,  and 
therefore  daughter  of  Sabinus,  as  bearing  the  name  of 
Plautilla.  As  from  Domitius,  a  name  which  prevailed 
in  the  family  of  Vespasian's  wife,  came  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  Domitianus,  and  also  Domitilla,  a  name  borne 
by  at  least  three  ladies  of  Vespasian's  family,  we  may 
reasonably  infer  that  Sabinus  called  his[assumed]  daughter 
Plautilla  in  honour  of  the  friend  under  whom  he  had  seen 
so   much  military  service.     The  fact  also  that  in  a  certain 
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legend  (Ussher,  Ant.  c.  3)  Pudens  is  said  to  have  married  a 

wife  named  Sabinella,  worthless  though  it  be  as  testimony 

of  the  fact,  is  not  altogether  without  a  bearing  upon  the 

present  question.     That  during  the  latter  half  of  the  first 

century  there  was  in  the  fu-st  rank  of  Roman  society  a 

circle  of  Christian  converts  cannot,  I  think,  be  reasonably 

doubted ;  and  when  we  find  ancient  legends  ascribing  to  its 

different  members  such  names  as  Timotheus,  Pudentiana, 

Plautilla,  and  Sabinella — names  which,  so  associated,  are 

unknown  to  history,  but  nevertheless  are  formed  according 

to  analogies  which  history  shows  us  were  most  likely  to  be 

followed  —  we  may  fairly  draw  the  conclusion  that  these 

legends,  however  unfaithful  they  may  be  in  their  details, 

contain    nevertheless    some   mixture  of  truth.      They   can 

hardly  be  mere  gratuitous  fictions  manufactui-ed  by  ignor- 

ant  monks  in  the  middle  ages. 

■5«-  *  ^  4e  -x-  ^ 

^ '  Lucius  beatus  confessor  fuit  rex  Britanniae,  baptizatus  a 
Timotheo  discipulo  Sancti  Pauli.  Qui  regno  composito  et 
bene  ordinato,  relictis  omnibus  secularibus  pompis  multis- 
que  ad  Deum  conversis,  veniens  per  Augustam  in  civitatem 
Curiae,  multis  ad  vitae  perfectionem  exemplo  et  doctrinis 
inductis,  die  iii.  Decembris,  in  pace  quievit,  ut  dicit  frater 
Bartholomaeus  (Bartholomaeus  Anglicus,  ut  videtur,  in 
Chronico  de  Sanctis).'  Petrus  Equihnus  de  Natalibus,  lib. 
i.c.  24. 

'  Invenio  in  legenda  sanctl  Timothei  apostoli,  qiiod  venerit 
in  Britanniam  et  Lucium  ejus  gentis  regem  eum  tot^  insula 
ad  fidem  Christi  converterit,  et  ilhid  magis  concordat  Leofen- 
dae  Sancti  Lucii,  quae  habetur  in  ecclesia  Curiensi,  ubi  fuit 
episcopus  et  martyrio  coronatus.'  lohannes  Nauclerus, 
Chronograph.  vol.  2,  generat.  6. 

'Quoniam  Apostolorum  discipuh  passim  per  terrarum 
orbem  Christo  ecclesiam  coUigerent,  factum  est  ut  etiam 
Britannia   a   S.  Pauli   auditoribus   ab   idolorum   cultu  ad 

'  [Tlie  reinainder  of  this  fragment  is  a  mere  collection  of  jottings  from  Ussher, 
which  are  here  given  as  f  urnishing  iudicatious  of  the  line  of  discussiou  which 
was  contemplated  by  the  author.] 
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Christum  converteretur.  Itaque  factum  est  ut  8.  Lucius 
Timotliei  discipulus  et  ex  regio  Britannorum  sanguine 
prognatus  sibi  proposuerit  plures  homines  in  errore  per- 
severantes  Christo  lucrificare.  Propterea  Rhenum  ascendens 
ubique  Evangelium  praedicavit  atque  demum  in  Boioariam 
pervenit,  &c.'  Henricus  Pantaleon  de  Viris  illustr.  Germ. 
part  I  (ex  ecclesiae  Curiensis  Annalibus). 

'  Presbyteri  illi  qui  ab  apostolis  educati  usque  ad  nos 
pervenerunt,  cum  quibus  semel  verbum  fidei  partiti  sumus, 
a  Domino  vocati  in  cubilibus  aeternis  clausi  tenentur. 
Sanctus  Timotheus  et  Marcus,  per  bonum  certamen  tran- 
sierunt.'  Pii  Epist.  i,  ad  Justum  Viennens.  Episc.  in  Ortho- 
doxograph.  et  tom.  i,  Conc.  edit.  Binii  an  1618,  p.  70. 

Baronius  (ex  antiquis  ecclesiasticis  tabulis)  says  that 
both  were  martyred  under  the  Emperor  Antoninus  ^.  (He 
will  not  allow  this  to  be  Antoninus  Pius,  in  whose  reign 
however  Pius  was  pope,  but  Marcus  Aurelius,  i.  e.  Anto- 
ninus  Philosophus,  in  order  to  support  someof  his  theories.) 
Mart.  Baron.  Annal  tom.  2,  an.  166,  §  2. 

Others  suppose  that  the  apostle  of  Bavaria  was  Lucius  of 
Cyrene  (Acts  13.  i)  or  Lucius  St.  PauFs  kinsman  (Rom. 
16.  21).  According  to  Nennius,  c.  18,  Lucius  was  baptized 
A.D.  167  by  the  missionary  sent  by  Evaristus  (100-109). 
Elutherius  was  pope  (i 77-191);  Eleutherus  pope  177, 
(vide  Clinton).  Irenaeus  was  sent  to  Eleutherus  by  the 
churches  of  Gaul  (Euseb.  5.  4).  Hallam  calls  the  legends 
collected  by  Ussher  'a  chaos  of  chaff"  (Arch.  '^'^,  p.  312). 
This  is  a  popular  mode  of  dealing  with  a  difficult  question, 
but  it  is  not  criticism.  The  chafi*  contained  grains  of  truth 
wliich  were  well  worth  the  picking  up,  if  Hallam  had  only 
had  eyes  sharp  enough  to  find  them. 

The  parents  of  St.  Agnes  lived  in  the  Vicus  Patricius, 
othcrwiso  Vicus  Corneliorum :  '  The  centurion  whom  St.  Paul 
converted  (Acts  10)  belonged  to  this  family,  and  possibly  to 

'  liUcius  Aurelius  Antoninus  Commodus  was  joined  in  tlie  Imperial  govcrn- 
ment  witb  bis  fatber  Marcus  in  the  year  177,  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  died  A.D.  192. 
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him  the  Apostle  owed  his  introduction  at  Rome  to  the  head 
of  his  house,  Cornelius  Pudens.  This  senator  married 
Claudia,  a  noble  British  lady,  and  it  is  singular  how  the 
unchaste  poet  Martial  vies  with  the  purest  writers  when 
he  sings  the  wedding  song  of  these  two  virtuous  spouses. 
It  was  in  theii-  house  that  St.  Peter  lived,  &c.  .  .  .  After  the 
death  of  Pudens  the  house  became  the  property  of  his 
children  or  grandchildren — two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  latter  are  better  known  because  they  have  found  a 
place  in  the  general  calendar  of  the  Church,  and  because 
tliey  have  given  their  names  to  two  of  the  most  illustrious 
churches  of  Rome,  those  of  St.  Praxedes  and  St.  Pudentiana, 
&c.'     Wiseman,  Fabiola,  2.  10. 

The  Eucharist  was  at  fii'st  only  given  at  one  place,  viz. 
St.  Pudentiana.  Pope  Evaristus  '  distributed  the  titles,'  i.e. 
he  multiplied  churches  at  Rome  where  the  Eucharist  could 
be  offered.  He  ordered  that  the  altar  should  be  of  stone  and 
blessed,  but  the  altar  at  St.  Pudentiana  was  of  wood,  and 
is  the  one  transferred  to  the  Lateran  by  Pope  Sylvester,  of 
which  it  forms  the  high  altar.  St.  Pudentiana  was  not  one 
of  the  '  titles.'  It  was  the  original  pontifical  church  before 
titles  were  created.  (Vide  Wiseman,  Fabiola,  2.  1  o.) 
;ic  *  *  *  -5^  * 
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[Extracted  from  the  volume  of  Proceedings  of  tlie  Archaeological  Iiistitute 
at  Salisbury  in  1849.] 


PREFACE. 


The  following  Paper  contains  the  substance  of  a  commii- 
nication  made  by  the  author  to  the  Archaeological  Institute 
during  the  last  year's  meeting  at  Salisbury.  As  he  spoke 
from  very  loose  notes,  he  is  unable  to  give  an  accurate 
report  of  what  he  said  on  that  occasion,  but  he  has  followed 
the  general  line  of  his  argument,  and  as  his  treatment  of 
the  subject  necessarily  partook  of  a  controversial  character, 
it  will  not  be  objected  to  him  that  he  has  worked  out  his 
details  somewhat  more  fully,  and  occasionally  added  to  the 
number  of  his  authorities.  He  selected  this  particular 
subject  because  he  thought  that  a  critical  discussion  of  the 
grounds  on  which  our  early  history  rested  was  not  unsuited 
to  the  locality  in  which  they  were  assembled,  and  could 
hardly  be  considered  ill-timed  or  uncalled  for.  The  myth- 
ical  system  of  exposition  which  had  been  long  gaining 
ground  amongst  us  threatened  to  reduce  that  portion  of  our 
history  to  the  level  of  a  nursery  tale,  and  tlie  later  views 
which  had  been  brought  forward  under  what  migiit  almost 
be  considered  official  sanction  appeared  to  be  open  to  objec- 
tions  equally  serious.  He  ventured,  therefore,  to  canvass 
the  truth  of  these  new  theories,  and  to  lay  before  the 
Institute  the  results  to  which  his  own  researches  had  led 
him.  Whether  they  were  well  or  ill  founded  the  reader 
has  now  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion. 

Tempie,  May  25,  1850. 
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There  is  appended  to  this  paper  a  Map  of  the  South- 
eastern  portion  of  Britain  and  a  Chronological  Table.  The 
dates  furnished  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  are  printed 
in  italics,  and  those  obtained  from  other  sources  in  Roman 
characters ;  and  by  a  like  differenee  of  letter,  I  have  distin- 
guished  the  English  and  Anglo-Saxon  names  of  places 
from  the  Welsh  and  Latin. 

The  map  is  intended  to  shew  the  political  divisions  of 
Britain  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century.  The  ancient 
roads,  whether  British  or  Roman,  are  marked  in  continuous 
or  interrupted  lines,  accordingly  as  their  direction  has  been 
more  or  less  perfectly  ascertained ;  and  the  dikes,  which  in 
various  places  intersect  the  country,  have  their  vallum 
indicated  by  a  shaded  line,  and  the  foss  (when  present) 
indicated  by  a  line  more  lightly  marked. 

It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that,  when  one  of  these  bound- 
ary-lines  was  drawn  between  two  neighbouring  tribes,  the 
earthwork  was  constructed  by  the  more  civilized  race,  or, 
in  otlier  words,  by  the  race  which  had  tlie  clearest  notions 
of  the  value  and  the  rights  of  property.  We  know  from 
Roman  history  that  the  Britons  of  the  coast  were  a  more 
civilized  race  than  those  who  dwelt  further  inland;  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  dikes  supposed  to  have  been  made 
by  the  Belgae,  as  they  gradually  expelled  the  British  tribes 
who  had  preceded  them,  always  have  the  foss  to  the  north- 
ward.  Three  of  these  ditches  are  marked  in  the  map: 
Bokerly  Ditch,  south  of  Salisbury ;  the  Old  Ditch,  north  of 
Amesbury;  and  Wansdyke  (Wodens  dike^),  portions  of 
which  may  yet  be  traced  across  the  island  from  Berkshire 
westward  to  the  Bristol  Channel.  OfFa's  Ditch,  on  the 
borders  of  Wales,  is  also  in  consistency  with  the  principle 
we  are  illustrating ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 

'  The  ct_yniolo;::y  suggested  by  Stukcley,  and  adopted  by  Warton,  according 
to  which  Wansdike  came  from  the  Welsh  word  gwahan,  '  scparation,'  is  con- 
tradicted  by  all  our  Anglo-Saxon  charters.  These  invariably  name  the  earth- 
work  Wodenes  dic.  The  corr\iption  of  Wodens  dike  to  Wansdikc  is  precisely 
the  same  we  find  in  our  modern  pronunciation  of  Wednesday. 
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Offa's  day  the  Englishmen  of  the  lowlands  were  more 
ci^-ilized  beincrs  than  their  neighbours  the  wild  Welshmen 
of  the  mountain. 

But  there  are  eertain  dikes,  often  known  by  the  name  of 
Grimsdikes,  which  at  first  sight  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for 
on  this  principle.  The  Grimsditch,  south  of  Salisbury,  has 
its  foss  to  the  south,  and,  according  to  the  description  of 
Sir  E.  Colt  Hoare.  pierces  the  line  of  Bokerly  ditch.  and 
therefore  must  have  been  a  later  work.  As  we  may  infer 
from  Caesar  that  the  Belgae  came  into  Britain  not  long 
before  his  time,  it  follows  that  the  Grimsditch,  which  inter- 
sects  one  of  their  boundary-lines,  must  have  been  made  at 
a  period  which  is  clearly  within  the  reach  of  history.  Yet, 
from  the  day  when  the  Belgae  first  dug  Bokerly  ditch  till 
the  Romans  left  the  island,  when  were  the  southern  coasts 
occupied  by  races  less  civilized  than  those  of  the  interior  1 
Again,  the  Berkshire  Grimsdike,  south  of  Streatley,  must 
have  been  made  by  a  people  who  inhabited  a  woody  and 
intricate  countr}",  to  separate  their  district  from  the  open 
plains  to  the  north-westward.  At  what  period  can  the 
construction  of  such  a  work  in  such  a  locality  be  accounted 
for,  on  any  reasonable  hj^pothesis,  before  the  arrival  in  the 
island  of  our  ancestors  ? 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Stukeley  that  the  term  Grimsdike 
was  equivalent  to  '  witches'  work ;  for  the  vulgar  generally 
think  these  extraordinaiy  works  made  by  help  of  the 
devil';  and  I  believe  his  opinion  is  the  one  which  is  gene- 
rally  entertained  by  English  antiquaries  at  the  present  day. 
But  the  Anglo-Saxon  grim-e,  a  witch,  forms  its  genitive  in 
aii,  (jrim-an,  while  the  phrase  which  answers  to  Grimsditch 
is  always  Grimes  dic.  This  form  of  the  genitive  requires 
a  masculine  or  a  neuter  substantive,  grim.  I  have  never 
met  with  any  clear  and  undoubted  example  of  the  use  of 
this  substantive ;  but  if  we  may  venture  to  judge  from 
what  appear  to  be  its  correlatives  ^  in  the  connected  lan- 

'  With  the  Icelandic  grein-i,  'to  separate,'  must  be  comiected  the  Germaii 
grdnze,  'a  boundary ';  the  Swedish  ren  and  Geman  rain,  'the  boundary  of  a 
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guages,  it  must  have  signified  a  boundary.  This  meaning 
ao-rees  well  with  the  circumstances  under  which  the  word 
occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon  charters  and  in  our  modern  provin- 
cial  dialects.  Thus,  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  charter^  of  the 
tenth  century,  we  find  mention  made  of  a  certain  locality 
called  'grimsetene^  gemaero,'  the  meers  or  march  of  the 
Grim-setan  ;  and  tliis  term  Grim-setan  can  only  be  rendered 
'  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grim.'  Again,  our  ancestors  must 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  purpose  intended  to  be 
answered  by  the  Roman  walls  in  North  Britain;  and 
accordingly  we  find  the  wall  of  Antoninus  still  popularly 
known  as  the  Grimes-dike,  and  the  Scotch  Graemes^  lo- 
cated  in  its  neighbourhood ;  while  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  southern  wall  are  found  the  English  Graemes,  and 
near  them  and  in  front  of  the  wall  the  village  of  Grimsdale. 
Lastly,  we  often  find  near  these  dikes  names  wliich  seem  to 
indicate  the  vicinity  of  difterent  races.  For  instance,  im- 
mediately  north  of  the  Wiltshire  Grimsdike,  and  not  many 
miles  from  '  Cerdices  Ford '  (Charford),  there  is  a  village 
still  called  Britford ;  and  in  some  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  char- 
ters*  we  find  in  the  same  neighbourhood  another  locality 
called  '  Brytta  pol,'  the  pool  of  the  Brits.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  account  for  either  of  these  names  except  on  the 
hypothesis  that  around  the  Grimsdike  Britons  and  Eng- 
lishmen  were  once  neighbours,  and  continued  so  for  a  period 
long  enough  to  fix  on  certain  localities  names  derived  from 
their  respeetive  occupants. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  names  Grim  and 
Grimsdike  may  have  been  given  to  certain  works  which 

field ' ;  and  perhaps  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  rim-a, '  a  margin.'  With  the  last  word 
may  be  compared  the  Welsh  rhim,  'a  margin,'  and  the  Russian  krom-a,  'a 
border.' 

*  See  No.  561  of  that  valuable  work,  Kemble's  Codex  Diplomaticus. 

^   Qrim-setene  is,  of  course,  a  corruptioa  of  Grim-setena. 

^  Orimes  is  the  southern  equivalent  for  Graeme.  The  names  John  Grimes 
and  John  Graeme  both  signify  John  of  the  Grime  or  Graeme.  The  use  of  the 
uninflected  word  Graeme,  instead  of  the  geiiitive  Grimes,  is  characteristic  of  the 
northern  dialect. 

«  Cod.  Dipl.  778. 
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were  known  to  our  ancestors  as  having  served  the  purposes 
of  boundary-lines.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
have  been  constructed,  or  indeed  even  used  as  boundaries, 
subsequently  to  the  Saxon  occupation  of  the  island.  We 
have  no  clear  evidence  that  the  Scottish  Grimesdike  was 
ever  used  for  such  a  purpose  after  that  event ;  and  the  two 
Grimsdikes  which  run  respectively  north  of  Woodstock  and 
east  of  Bensington,  if  we  believe  the  accounts  given  us  of 
the  former  by  Stukeley  and  Warton,  and  of  the  latter  by 
Plot,  must  have  been  ancient  British  works  made  long 
before  the  arrival  of  our  ancestors,  and  probably  selected 
by  them  merely  as  affording  convenient  lines  of  demarca- 
tion.  The  hypothesis  above  stated  seems  to  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  all  the  peculiarities  connected  with  this 
particular  class  of  earthworks. 

A  very  striking  feature  in  the  landscape  of  South 
Britain,  dui-ing  the  sixth  century,  must  have  been  the  vast 
forest  which  spread  over  the  wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rother  ^  as  far  westward,  at  the 
least,  as  Privet^  in  Hampshire.  The  Saxon  Chronicle 
describes  it  as  120  miles  long  and  30  miles  broad;  and 
its  real  dimensions  were  probabl}^  much  greater  than  we 
have  represented  them.  The  Welsh  called  it  the  Andred, 
or  uninhabited  district";  and  the  Anglo  Saxons,  Andredes 
Leah,  or  the  Lea  of  Andred.  Natan  Leah,  or  the  Lea  of 
Nat-e,  seems  to  have  included  that  part  of  the  New  Forest 
which  lay  north  of  the  Roman  road  from  Nutshalling  to 
E-ingwood — or,  in  other  words,  the  natural  woodland,  which 
William  enlarged  into  the  New  Forest,  by  afforesting  the 
south-western  portion  of  Hampshire — and  also  that  tract 
of  wood  and  common,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Test,  through 
which  the  Itchin  flows  into  the  Southampton  Water.  It  is 
pretty  clear  that  our  modern  term  Netley,  though  not  the 
representative,  is  the  equivalent  of  Natan  Leah.  Anglo- 
Saxon  names  of  places  sometimes  take  what  may  be  called 

*  Sax.  Chron.  an.  893.  ^  Ibid.  an.  755. 

^  Andred  is  compounded  of  the  negative  prefix  an,  and  tred,  '  a  hamlet.' 
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the  genitival  form,  as  Natan  Leah ;  and  sometimes  appear 
as  mere  compounds,  as  Nate-leah.  I  have  never  met  with 
the  compound  Nate-leah,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  once 
existed,  and  that  it  is  now  represented  by  Netley.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  at  the  points  where  the  Roman  roads 
from  the  coast  entered  this  woodland,  we  have  on  both 
sides  of  the  Southampton  Water  localities  called  Netley^, 
and  these  localities  in  all  probability  indicated  the  boun- 
daries  of  the  Lea  of  Nat-e.  Gerdices  Leah,  or  the  Lea  of 
Cerdic,  appears  to  have  consisted  of  Bernwood  Forest  and 
other  woodlands  to  the  north  of  it ;  and  in  Chearsley,  the 
name  of  a  village  which  lies  on  the  eastern  border  of  this 
district,  we  probably  have  a  corruption  of  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  name,  Cerdices  Leah. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  chases  o£ 
Waltham  and  Cranbourne,  and  the  districts  which  now 
bear  the  names  of  Holt,  Chute,  Wychwood,  Whittlebury, 
Grimsbury,  Pamber,  and  Bere  Forests,  are  all  of  them  relics 
of  ancient  woodlands ;  and  they  are  accordingly  marked  as 
such  in  the  map.  Bearruc-wood,  from  which,  as  Asser  tells 
us,  Berkshire  took  its  name,  and  where,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  the  box-tree  grew  in  great  abundance,  must 
have  included  in  its  range  our  present  Windsor  Forest ;  but, 
like  its  representative  in  the  thirteenth  centmy,  it  probably 
stretched  up  the  Kennet  valley — a  district,  it  may  be  ob- 
served,  which  Henry  IH.  disafForested,  and  where  are 
situated  Kentbury,  Fawleigh,  and  other  places  which,  in 
a  grant^  by  King  John  to  the  Abbey  of  Amesbury,  are 
mentioned  in  immediate  connexion  with  certain  payments, 
'  de  reditu  nemoris  de  Barroc'  There  are  some  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  woods  on  the  Chiltern  Hills  were  known 
to  the  Welsh  by  the  name  of  Celyddon. 

According   to   Asser,   Ruim   was   the   Welsh   name   for 

'  The  name  of  Netley  seems  to  have  been  common  in  this  woodland  district. 
On  the  south-eastern  border  of  Clarendon  Forest,  near  Salisbury,  was  a  place 
called  Netley  Coppice.     Hoare's  WiUsJiire,  v.  p.  138. 

^  Dugd.  Mon.  iv.  102. 
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Thanet.  It  probably  signified  a  foreland,  and  is  still  pre- 
served  in  the  compound  Ramsgate^.  The  strait  which 
divided  Thanet  from  the  mainland  is  called  by  Bede  the 
Wantsumu.  The  long  slip  of  land  lying  between  the 
Andred  and  the  Thames  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Britons  by  the  name  of  the  Caint,  or  open  country ; 
and  the  downs  west  of  the  Andred  by  that  of  the  Gwent,  or 
champaign.  There  seem  to  have  been  several  of  these 
Gwents  in  Britain;  and  the  Romans  obtained  their  name 
for  the  capital  towns  by  turning  Gwent  into  a  feminine 
substantive,  and  then  adding  the  name  of  the  race  which 
inhabited  the  particular  district,  as  Venta  Belgarum,  Venta 
Icenorum,  Venta  Silurum,  &c.  The  Saxons  also  converted 
the  Welsh  name  of  the  district  into  a  feminine  substantive, 
Wint-e,  gen.  Wintan ;  and  they  called  the  capital  of  such 
district  Wintan  ceaster,  the  city  of  the  Wint-e'^.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  this  genitival  form  they  used  the  compound 
Winte-ceaster,  and  of  this  compound  the  modern  name  of 
Winchester^  is  most  certainly  a  corruption. 

The  Venta  Belgarum  and  most  of  the  other  British  towns 
were  fortified ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  opposed  to 
the  invaders  the  resistance  which  might  have  been  expected, 
except  in  cases  where  they  were  also  protected  by  natural 
defences — by  wood,  marsh,  or  river — or  lay  near  one  of  the 
two  great  military  lines,  that  is,  either  near  the  Wall  in  the 
north  of  Britain,  or  on  the  '  Saxon  Frontier.'  As  my  views 
with  respect  to  this  latter  district  vary  widely  from  those 
which  appear  to  be  generally  received  at  the  present  time, 

'  In  East  Kent  tbe  gaps  in  the  line  of  eliff  wbich  lead  down  to  the  shore 
are  called  gafes.     Ramsgate,  therefore,  means  tbe  gate  or  jjass  leading  into 

-  Monmouthshire,  or  the  Gwent  of  the  Silures,  was  called  Went  (which  is 
merely  a  corruption  of  Wint-e)  by  our  English  cbroniclers  as  late  as  the  ijth 
and  i6tb  centuries. 

^  The  strange  etymology  proposed  by  Leland,  and  adopted  by  Camden,  bas 
been  again  brought  forward  in  some  modern  works ;  and  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare, 
though  he  refers  us  to  the  Venta  Belgai-um  as  the  origin  of  tbe  word,  adds 
'  tinde  derivatur  Venta,  I  never  have  been  able  to  ascei-tain.'  Anc.  Hist. 
N.  Wilts. 
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I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  while  I  explain  in 
what  the  difference  consists,  and  what  were  the  reasons 
which  led  me  to  adopt  the  notions  I  entertain  on  this  subject. 

The  prevalent  opinion  at  present  seems  to  be,  that  the 
Saxon  Frontier,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  Saxon 
Shore  (though  the  term  used  in  the  Notitia  is  '  Limes  Sax- 
onicus ')  ^,  received  its  name  from  various  Saxon  settlements, 
which  date  before  the  arrival  of  Hengest  in  450 ;  and  that, 
when  larger  bodies  of  these  strangers  anived  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries,  they  received  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance  from  their  countrymen  already  settled  within  this 
island.  The  German  writer  Lappenberg  has  carried  out 
these  views  with  much  boldness ;  and  several  Enolish 
authors,  some  of  them  occupying  no  mean  position  as 
literary  men,  have  not  discountenanced  them  . 

I  must  begin  with  denying,  what  in  most  of  these  discus- 
sions  has  been  silently  taken  for  granted,  that  pliilological 
considerations  in  any  way  favour  the  hypothesis  above 
referred  to.  The  Welsh  Marches  in  Shropshire  and  the 
Scotch  Marches  in  Northumberland  were  so  called,  not 
because  they  were  inhabited  by  Welshmen  and  Scotchmen, 
but  because  they  were  open  to  the  incursions  of  these  two 
races,  and  were  provided  with  a  regular  military  organiza- 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  their  incursions.  For  pre- 
cisely  similar  reasons,  I  believe  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Britain  was  called  the  '  Saxon  Frontier  ^.'     If  the  views  we 

*■  When  the  officer  commanding  in  this  district  is  formally  mentioned,  and 
his  authority  detined,  he  is  styled  '  Comes  Limitis  Saxonici  per  Britanniam,' 
c.  7 1  •  In  two  other  places,  where  he  is  merely  mentioned  as  one  of  the  suh- 
ordinates  of  some  imperial  officer  of  higher  grade,  he  is  distinguished  as  a 
'  Comes  Littoris  Saxonici  per  Britannias.'  The  use  of  the  pliiral  number 
seems  to  shew,  that  in  this  phrase  the  compiler  was  using  vague  aud  general 
language.     The  more  definite  title  was  no  douht  the  official  one. 

^  Lappenberg  argues,  that  as  the  opposite  coast  of  Gaul  was  called  tlie 
'  Littus  Saxonicum,'  from  the  Saxon  colonists  there  settled,  so  the  '  Littus 
Saxonicum  per  Britaimias,'  may  have  received  its  name  from  a  similar  immi- 
gration.  I  would  ask  him,  on  what  proofs  does  liis  major  rest  ?  1  believe  the 
Saxon  settlements  in  Gaul  to  have  been  formed  at  a  period  subsequetil  to  the 
arrival  of  Hengcst  in  tliis  country. 

In  another  place   ^i.   15),  with   the   like  view  of   supportiug   his  theory 
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are  contending  against  are  to  stand,  the  historical  grounds 
on  which  they  rest  their  claims  to  our  acceptance  must  be 
stronger  than  the  philological. 

The  latest  Roman  authority  on  the  present  subject  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Notitia.  It  is  difficult  to  say  when  this 
work  was  written,  but  Gibbon  places  it  between  the  years 
395  and  407,  that  is  to  say,  a  few  years  before  the  usurpa- 
tion  of  Constantine,  which  was  shortly  followed  by  the 
retirement  of  the  Romans  from  this  island.  At  the  time  it 
was  written,  the  Roman  army  in  Britain  amounted  to 
about  20,000  men,  of  whom  some  5000  were  stationed  along 
the  Saxon  Frontier.  They  must  have  had  the  most  com- 
plete  military  occupation  of  the  district.  Three  of  their 
garrisons  lay  north  of  the  Thames ;  and  south  of  this  river, 
in  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  frontier,  and  where,  accord- 
ing  to  Gildas  and  Bede,  the  Saxons  formed  their  first 
settlement,  were  the  garrisons  of  Reculver,  Richborough, 
Dover,  and  Lymne,  at  an  average  distance  of  some  fourteen 
miles  from  each  other;  and  further  south,  garrisons  at 
Anderida  and  Portus  Adurni.  The  second  legion  was  at 
Richborough,  and  auxiliaries  in  the  other  garrisons — Dal- 
matians,  Slaves,  Belgic  Gauls,  Tungrians,  &c.,  but  no  Sa.rons. 
At  this  period  it  is  almost  a  historical  impossibility  that 
there  could  have  been  Saxon  settlements  on  the  Saxon 
shore.  Nor  do  I  see  any  reason  for  believing  that  such 
settlements  were  formed  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans. 
The  Britons  would  naturally  carry  out  the  military  system 
of  their  late  masters,  and  would  no  doubt  provide,  to  the 


respecting  the  '  Littus  Saxonicum/  he  tells  us  that,  according  to  the  Welsh 
Triads,  the  Coritavi  (Coraniaid)  came  from  '  a  Tcutonic  marshland.'  Now 
one  of  the  Triads  informs  us,  that  the  '  three  invading  tribes  who  finally  settled 
in  Britain'  were,  first,  the  Coraniaid,  who  came  from  the  land  of  Pwyl,  and 
settled  near  the  Humber;  secondly,  the  Irish  Picts;  and  lastly,  the  Saxons. 
No  one  has  yet  made  out  who  were  the  Coraniaid,  or  where  v*-as  the  land  of 
Pwyl.  Some  think  it  was  Apulia,  others  say  Poland ;  while  Dr.  Lappenberg 
assumes  it  was  '  a  Teutonic  marshland,'  aud  consequently  that  the  Coraniaid 
were  Germans.  Had  it  suited  his  hypothesis,  he  would  just  as  readily  have 
converted  them  into  Finns,  or  Slaves,  or  Basques. 
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best  of  their  ability,  for  the  defence  of  this  important 
frontier.  We  must  remember,  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
resembled  less  the  mercenaries  of  our  own  army.  than  the 
colonists  settled  along  the  military  frontiers  of  Austria. 
They  were  stationary  in  the  same  garrisons  for  generations ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  time,  would  naturally  give  birth  to 
a  military  population  speaking  the  Latin  language  (for  the 
various  origin  of  the  auxiliaries  would  necessitate  the  use 
of  Latin  as  a  common  tongue),  and  doubtless,  in  other 
respects,  distinguished  from  the  provincials  around  them. 
The  Saxon  Frontier  was  probably  filled  with  a  high-spirited 
race,  who  were  alike  by  descent,  by  inclination,  and  by 
necessity,  soldiers.  Instead  of  welcoming  the  invaders,  we 
shall  see  reason  to  believe  that  they  opposed  to  them  the 
fiercest  and  most  desperate  resistance ;  and  as  the  Britons 
of  Strath-Clyde,  though  of  all  the  Northern  Britons  the 
most  exposed,  maintained  their  independence  the  longest, 
so  the  '  Saxon  Frontier '  appears  to  have  been  the  district 
which  last  yielded  to  the  invaders  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 

The  authorities  by  which  conflicting  opinions  on  these 
subjects  must  be  finally  settled,  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — the  Welsh  and  the  English. 

Our  oldest  Welsh  authorities  are  the  two  works  of 
Gildas,  his  Epistle  and  his  History.  The  History  was 
written  in  the  author's  forty-fourth  year  (which  seems  to 
have  coincided  with  the  year  564),  and  the  Epistle  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  earlier.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
genuineness  of  these  works  has  been  questioned  by  any 
one^  whose   scholarship   or  whose  judgment  is   likely  to 

'  '  Would  a  British  ecclesiastic  write  invective  against  his  own  church  and 
countrymen  ?  The  work  must  have  hcewforged  by  some  Anglo-Saxon  during 
the  dispute  between  the  two  churches  respecting  the  celebration  oi  Easter.' 
Such,  in  substance,  is  the  criticism  which  has  been  sometimes  ventured  upon, 
and  which  lias  bcen  latcly  reproduced  in  the  comjiilation  made  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  and  ])ul)lished  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  under  the  titlc  of 
'  Biogra])hia  Brit.  Literaria.'  It  might  be  sufficient  to  answer,  that  all  our 
early  writers,  from  Bcde  downwards,  received  this  '  forgery '  as  a  gcnuine  work. 
But,  in  truth,  thc  criticism  shews  an  ignorance  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
the  time.     Gildas  looked  upon  himself  less  as  a  native  Briton  than  as  a  Roman 
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give  weight  to  his  opinion.  They  may  be  considered  the 
safest  guides  now  left  to  us ;  and  he  that  would  write  the 
history  of  this  early  period  will  do  well  to  abandon  any 
speculation  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  facts 
handed  down  to  us  by  Gildas. 

The  work  which  bears  the  name  of  Nennius,  was  most 
probably  written  in  the  eighth  century.  It  is  a  compil- 
ation  made  originally  without  much  judgment,  and  it  has 
been  preserved  in  MSS.  which  are  singularly  corrupt  and 
contain  an  extraordinary  discrepancy  of  statement.  Still, 
however,  it  contains  fragments  of  earlier  works,  which  are 
of  great  interest  and  value.  The  materials  are  said  to 
have  been  collected  'tam  de  Annalibus  Romanorum,  quam 
de  Chronicis  sanctorum,  et  de  scriptis  Scotorum  Anglorum- 
que,  et  ex  traditione  veterum  nostrorum^.'  The  editors  of 
the  Monumevta  Historica  Britannica,  lately  published  by 
the  Record  Commission,  would  confine  the  '  writings  of  the 
English'  to  certain  Anglo-Saxon  genealogies  which  Nen- 
nius  inserted  in  his  History ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  had  before  him  a  copy  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
which  in  its  main  features  did  not  ditfer  very  widely  from 
those  which  have  survived  to  our  own  times.  His  Welsh 
legends  are  genuine ;  that  is,  they  are  the  invention  of  the 

provincial ;  not,  indeed,  a  subject  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  a  participator  in 
Roman  civilization,  an  upholder  of  the  '  Romania,'  an  opponent  of  the  '  Bai-- 
baria '  of  his  country.  In  what  terms  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
century  could  write  of  their  brother  pro^dncials,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  may  be 
seen  in  Salvian's  works,  Adversus  Avaritiam,  lib.  ii. ;  De  Provid.  Dei,  lib.  v, 
vii,  &c.  Mr.  Wright  asserts  that  the  princes  whose  names  appear  in  the 
'  Epistle '  are  not  mentioned  in  any  other  worlc  till  the  time  of  GeofPrey  of 
Monmouth.  He  is  altogetber  mistaken.  Maelgwn  is  mentioned  in  the  poems 
of  Llywarcb  Hen,  in  the  History  of  Nennius,  in  the  Book  of  LlandafP,  and  in 
the  Annales  Cambriae ;  and  Constantine  in  the  Amiales  Cambriae  and  in  the 
Annals  of  Tigernach.  I  may  add,  that  tlie  facts  recorded  of  these  princes  are 
in  perfect  consistency  with  the  narrative  of  Gildas. 

'  The  preface,  which  was  probably  an  addition  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century, 
states  that  the  compilation  was  made  '  partim  majorum  traditionibns,  partim 
scriptis,  partim  etiam  monimentis  veterum  Britanniae  incolarum,  partim  et  de 
Annalibus  Romanorum,  insuper  et  de  Chronicis  sanctorum  patrum,  Ysidori 
Bcilicet,  leronymi,  Prosperi,  Eusebii,  uecnou  et  de  historiis  Scotorum  Saxon- 
umque.' 
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people,  and  not  mere  fictions  of  the  writer,  like  so  many 
of  those  which  Geofirey  of  Monmouth  has  recorded.  ffis 
dates,  when  the  interval  is  short,  as  when  he  states  that 
an  event  took  place  in  such  a  year  of  a  reign,  may  be  relied 
upon;  for  in  these  cases  the  date  seems  generally  to  be 
taken  at  once  from  a  Welsh  chronicle ;  but  when  he  dis- 
plays  his  scholarship,  and  attempts  chronology,  the  gross 
ignorance  of  himself,  or  of  his  transcribers,  becomes  fiagrant, 
and  no  two  MSS.  are  consistent  with  each  other. 

The  Annales  Canibriae  and  the  Welsh  C/ironicle,  con- 
tained  in  the  Eed  Book  of  Hergest,  are  useful  works.  The 
former  seems  to  have  been  originally  written  in  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century.  The  number  of  years  said  to  have 
elapsed  between  certain  events  appears,  however,  to  be 
sometimes  erroneously  computed ;  and  the  dates,  according 
to  the  vulgar  era,  which  have  been  supplied  by  the  editors 
in  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  are  clearly  wrong  in  some  instances, 
and  in  many  others  questionable. 

The  History  of  Geofirey  of  Monmouth  appeared  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  denounced  by  the 
ablest  men  of  the  day  as  an  impudent  imposture.  But  it 
was  patronized  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  whose  vanity  it 
ministered  to,  and  the  influence  of  this  powerful  noble  gave 
it  a  popularity  which  soon  spread  throughout  Europe.  Few 
of  our  later  historians  dare  to  question  the  truth  of  Geof- 
frey's  statements ;  but  his  history  is  only  a  larger  collection 
of  the  legends  to  which  Nennius  introduced  us,  added  to 
and  '  embellished '  without  scruple,  partly  from  his  own 
imagination,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  foreign  sources\ 
and  impudently  obtruded  upon  the  reader  as  a  translation 
of  a  Breton  original. 

In  some  cases  we  can  trace  these  fictions  to  their  origin. 
Welsh  writers  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  often 
mistranslated  English  and  Latin  terms.  Thus  they  trans- 
lated  Chichester  (which  is  really  a  corruption  of  the  Anglo- 

'  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  his  fiibles,  and  uiore  particuhirly 
those  respecting  Ai-thur,  origiuated  in  Breton  legends. 
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Saxon  Cissa  -  ceaster,  the  city  of  Cissa),  into  Caer  Kei ; 
and  Somerset  (which  literally  means  the  inhabitants  of 
Somer,  wherever  that  district  may  be)  they  converted,  by 
their  translation,  into  '  the  country  of  Summer.'  GeofFrey 
not  only  mistranslated,  but  sometimes  invented  a  myth 
on  the  strength  of  his  mistranslation.  Ambres-burh,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  name  of  Amesbury,  is  generally  considered, 
and  I  incline  to  think  rightly,  as  signifying  the  burgh  of 
Ambres,  and  as  answering  to  the  Welsh  Caer  Emrys,  the 
city  of  Ambrosius.  GeofFrey  seems  to  have  taken  Ambres 
for  a  genitive  case ;  and  forthwith  he  invents  an  Abbot 
Ambrius,  founder  of  the  great  monastery  which  once 
existed  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  which  he  calls  Ambrii 
monasterium.  His  St.  Amphibalus,  as  Ussher  himself  re- 
marked,  is  evidently  the  representative  of  the  abbofs 
amphihalum,  beneath  which  the  '  two  royal  youths'  sought 
refuge  when  they  fled  from  their  murderer  Constantine. 
In  another  case,  the  mistranslation  of  a  Welfth  title  seems 
to  have  originated  a  fable.  Nennius,  the  oldest  historical 
writer  who  mentions  Arthur,  says  he  was  called  mah  uthyr, 
the  terrible  boy,  '  because  he  was  cruel  from  his  childhood.' 
Now  this  expression  will  also  admit  of  the  construction 
'son  of  Uther' ;  and  its  mistranslation  no  doubt  gave  birth 
to  Geofirey's  Uther  Pendragon,  brother  and  successor  of 
Ambrosius,  and  father  of  the  invincible  Arthur.  This 
story  of  Uther  is  inconsistent  with  the  accounts  we  find 
in  Gildas  respecting  the  descendants  of  Ambrosius,  and 
seems  to  have  given  rise  to  more  falsification  of  our  early 
history  than  any  other  legend  connected  with  it. 

Our  oldest  English  authority  is  the  Sawoii  Chronicle ; 
for,  though  it  was  probably  reduced  to  its  present  shape  in 
the  ninth  century,  yet  many  of  its  entries  must  have  been 
written  long  before  the  age  of  Bede :  and  indeed,  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History  he  actually  refers  to  some  of  them  as 
portions  of  chronicles  then  extant.  Amid  all  the  diversity 
of  opinion  which  has  prevailed  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  it  has  beeu  generally  admitted  that,  after 
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the  introduction  of  Christianity,  our  ancestors  did  possess 
certain  written  records  illustrative  of  their  national  his- 
tory ;  the  question  asked  has  been,  What  records  had  they 
before  that  date  ?  what  memorials  did  they  leave  of  events 
which  occurred  during  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
heathenism  1 

Many  who  have  discussed  these  questions  seem  to  have 
looked  upon  our  heathen  ancestors  as  hardly  raised  above 
the  ISIew  Zealander  in  civilization.  Yet  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  in  military  science  they  were  inferior  to  none 
of  their  contemporaries  ;  and  in  their  barrows  we  find 
ornaments  and  utensils  which  were  certainly  not  the  work 
of  Roman  or  British  artists,  and  which  nevertheless  display 
no  mean  skill  in  the  arts  of  manufacture.  They  possessed 
a  vernacular  literature  ;  for — to  say  nothing  of  Beowulf 
and  the  Battle  of  Fins-Burgh — where  is  the  Saxon  scholar 
who  would  venture  to  place  the  Gleemans  Song  at  any 
later  period  in  the  history  of  Anglo  -  Saxon  hterature  ? 
Their  princes  seem  to  have  ranked  with  the  leading  sove- 
reigns  of  Europe ;  and  the  heathen  Ethelbert  married  the 
daughter  of  Charibert^  the  Christian  king  of  Paris.  Is 
it  likely  that  a  people  filling  such  a  place  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  and  in  the  estimation  of  their  contemporaries, 
should  not  have  had  mmc  means  of  recording  the  accessions 
and  the  deaths  of  their  kings,  and  the  other  leading  events 
of  their  history  1 

But  it  has  been  asked,  What  era  did  they  compute  by? 
what  characters  did  they  use?  what  materials  did  they 
write  onl  In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  I 
would  answer  none.  '  In  the  sixth  year  (after  his  arrival), 
Hengest  fought,  &c.  Two  years  afterwards,  Hengest  again 
fought,  &c.  After  eight  years,  Hengest  again  took  up 
arms,  &c.'  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  Ethelwerd 
chronicled  cvents  in  the  tenth  century ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner,  the  early  Welsh  chronicles  furnish  us  with  relative 
instead  of  absolute  dates ;   the  whole  string  of  events  de- 

'  Greg.  Tur.  t.  ii.  lib.  ix.  c.  26. 
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pending  on  the  current  year,  instead  of  being  measured 
from  some  fixed  aera.  AU  that  our  ancestors  could  wish 
to  know  was,  how  many  years  ago  a  particular  event  had 
happened  ;  and  such  knowledge  they  could  obtain  from 
these  rude  records,  without  troubling  themselves  about  the 
reigns  of  Roman  emperors,  or  the  dates  of  E.oman  consul- 
ships.  As  to  the  characters  in  which  these  facts  were 
recorded,  what  could  they  be  but  the  runes  which  our 
ancestors  brought  with  them  into  the  island,  and  which, 
even  after  the  Roman  letters  had  been  introduced  by  the 
Christian  missionaries,  were  regarded  with  so  much  favour, 
that  we  often  find  them  transcribed  in  our  MSS.  even  as 
late  as  the  thii-teenth  century,  with  the  title  Alphahetum 
Anglicum  written  over  them.  As  to  the  materiah  on  which 
these  records  were  written,  how  could  there  be  lack  of 
these,  as  long  as  Britain  grew  oak,  or  beech,  or  alder?^ 

Another  objection  has  been  raised  by  Dr.  Lappenberg. 
Certain  events  recorded  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chronicle 
happen  to  be  separated  from  each  otlier  by  an  interval  of 
eight  years ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  fact,  the  German 
author  starts  the  theory,  that  the  early  dates  of  our  Chro- 
nicle  are  regulated  according  to  'a  cycle  of  eight  years.' 
An  Enghshman  would  have  considered  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  show  very  satisfactory  reasons  why  our  ancestors 
selected  this  particular  number,  Dr.  Lappenbergs  attempt 
is  as  weak  as  it  well  can  be ;  the  number  8  is  a  divisor 
of  24,  and  of  the  '  probably  historic '  numbers  40  and  64 ; 
it  may  have  some  astronomical  allusions,  or  be  founded 

'  1£  we  may  trust  our  Welsh  antiquaries  (lolo  MSS.  206),  '  bardic  frames ' 
were  manufactured  in  the  poorer  districts  of  Wales  as  late  as  the  fifteeuch  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  Their  construction  was  simple  enough.  A  straight  stick  of 
oak,  or  of  one  of  the  sof  ter  woods,  was  caref  ully  squared  and  painted.  Letters 
were  then  cut  on  each  of  the  four  faces,  through  the  coloured  surface,  so  as  to 
give  them  the  relief  afforded  by  the  natural  colour  of  the  wood.  A  certain 
number  of  these  sticks  were  then  ranged  betweeu  two  side-pieces,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  of  their  revolving  on  their  axes,  and  thus  enabling  the 
reader  to  bring  each  of  the  four  faces  before  him  in  its  t\irn.  Two  of  these 
frames  might  have  contained  all  the  eutries  in  the  Chrouicle,  relatiug  to  the 
century  and  a  half  whlch  elapsed  before  the  introduction  of  Cliristianity. 
VOL.  II.  M 
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on  'some  myth';  40,  one  of  its  multiples,  was  used  by 
the  Persians  as  an  indefinite  number;  and  so  forth.  He 
endeavours  to  prove  his  case  in  a  different  manner.  He 
takes  the  different  events  recorded  in  the  Chronicle,  and 
counts  the  number  of  years  that  elapsed  from  the  landing 
of  the  Saxons,  sometimes  includingand  sometimes  excluding 
the  year  he  counts  from ;  so  that,  for  each  event,  he  gets 
two  chances  of  finding  a  number  divisible  by  8.  If  these 
fail  him,  he  has  recourse  to  one  of  our  later  historians ;  and 
as  the  difFerence  of  a  year,  for  reasons  that  will  be  hereafter 
given,  is  exceedingly  common  in  the  dates  of  these  early 
writers,  he  thus  obtains  another  chance  of  finding  his  favourite 
multiple.^  By  keeping  out  of  sight  his  failures,  and  bring- 
ing  under  the  reader's  notice  instances  in  which  he  has  suc- 
ceeded,  he  endeavours  to  impress  him  with  the  truth  of  his 
theory.  '  By  a  similar  mode  of  manipulation  he  might  have 
made  out  an  ahnost  equally  strong  case  for  several  other 
numbers — the  number  6  for  example. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  the  writer  most  unreasonable 
to  doubt,  that  from  their  first  arrival  in  the  island,  our 
ancestors  had  mme  mode  of  registering  the  events  of  their 
history.  From  these  rude  memorials  were  probably  formed 
more  perfect  registers,  which  gradually  swelled  into  the 
chronicles  we  now  possess.  The  oldest  extant  copy  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  was  written  shortly  before  the  year  900, 
or  at  the  close  of  Alfred's  reign ;  but  we  know  that  some 
of  its  entries  were  copied,  almost  verbatim,  from  chronicles 
which  must  have  been  in  existence  before  the  time  of  Bede ; 

*  [Lappenberg,  Geschichte  von  England,  i.  76.]  To  increase  his  chances  of 
success,  l)r.  Lappenberg  avails  himself  of  the  discrepancies  of  our  MSS.,  and 
not  unf requently  represents  a  mere  inference  as  though  it  were  a  recognized 
histori(!al  fact.  Thus,  under  the  date  530,  the  Chronicle  informs  us  that  Cerdic 
took  Wihtgaraburh  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  when  recording  his  death,  four 
years  afterwards,  tells  us  that  he  gave  the  ishuid  to  his  tvvo  nephews,  Stuf  and 
Wihtgar.  Now,  the  arrival  in  Britain  of  these  two  chiefs  happens  to  date  just 
sixtecn  years  before  the  conquest  of  Wihtgara-burh ;  so,  to  make  the  entry 
square  with  his  theory,  he  gives  them  the  honour  of  the  victory :  '  Af ter  twice 
eight  years,  Siuf  and  Wihtgar,  with  their  uncle,  gained  a  great  victory  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,'  &c. 
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and  there  are  others  which  may  have  been  written  at  a 
time  when  Hengest  and  Ambrosius  were  yet  rivals.  As  to 
the  credit  which  is  due  to  the  chronologtj  of  these  early 
records,  I  think  we  may  rely  on  the  good  sense  and  the 
good  faith  both  of  those  who  made  the  original  entries,  and 
of  those  who  made  the  subsequent  compilations ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  these  chroniclers  began 
the  year  at  mid-winter  and  others  at  Easter ;  and  conse- 
quently  we  must  sometimes  expect  to  find  the  difFerence 
of  a  year  in  their  computations.  We  should  also  remember 
that  the  monks,  who  put  the  chronicles  into  their  present 
shape,  lived  at  a  time  when  the  science  of  chronology  was 
imperfectly  understood;  and  therefore,  in  reducing  the 
dates  to  the  vulgar  era,  may  sometimes  have  been  betrayed 
into  mistakes.  Making  all  fair  allowances,  I  believe  the 
dates  of  our  chronicles  will  well  bear  examination,  though 
they  may  not  exhibit  the  critical  accuracy  of  later  works, 
which,  with  strange  inconsistency,  is  required  of  them  by 
many,  who  affect  to  place  these  venerable  records  on  the 
same  level  with  '  the  myths '  and  the  fables  of  Livy. 

Bede  was  born  in  673,  or  about  eighty  years  after  the 
arrival  of  Augustin  in  this  country.  His  Ecclesiastical 
History  reaches  to  the  year  731.  In  it  he  tells  us  that 
he  learned  the  facts  of  our  history  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  '  ex  priorum  maxime  scriptis,  hic  inde  col- 
lectis.'  Among  these  '  writings  of  the  ancients,'  the  works 
of  Gildas  appear  to  have  held  a  high  place  in  his  esti- 
mation ;  but  he  doubtless  also  included  in  the  phrase  the 
scripta  Scotorum  Anglorumque,  to  which  Nennius  acknow- 
ledges  his  obligations,  and  to  which  he  himself  has  more 
than  once  expressly  referred.  When  he  states  a  fact,  on 
what  appears  to  be  the  authority  of  one  of  these  ancient 
chronicles,  he  sometimes  adds  '  ut  perhibent,'  '  perhibetur,'  ^ 
&c. ;  not  that  he  entertained  any  '  critical  doubts '  as  to  the 
truth  of  such  statements,  but,  as  it  would   seem,  merely 

*  The  very  same  phrases  are  used  by  Ethelwerd,  when  quoting  some  of  the 
later  entries  of  the  Chronicle. 

M  2 
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to  distinguish  between  these  rude  native  records  and  the 
better-digested  testimony  of  the  Latin  historians. 

The  histories  of  Asser,^  of  Ethelwerd,  and  of  Florenee 
of  Worcester,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  period  we  have 
to  review,  are  all  of  them  based  on  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 
The  additional  information,  however,  which  they  occasion- 
ally  give  is  sometimes  of  value. 

The  graphic  details  with  which  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
enlivens  the  scanty  records  of  our  early  history  differ 
widely  from  the  slight  additions  we  owe  to  these  three 
historians.  Whence  he  obtained  them  I  cannot  tell ;  and  it 
is  strange  indeed  that  in  an  age  so  sceptical  so  little  scep- 
ticism  should  have  been  excited  on  a  subject  that  is  fairly 
open  to  it.  The  '  ancient  poems '  which  figure  so  largely  in 
the  speculations  of  Lappenberg  and  others,  as  one  of  the 
sources  which  supplied  materials  for  the  Chronicle,  may  pos- 
sibly  have  performed  that  ofiice  for  Huntingdon  ;  though 
we  may  doubt  if  there  be  any  connexion  between  them  and 
the  short  dry  notices  which  form  the  great  staple  of  our 
Saxon  Chronicle.  That  Huntingdon  sometimes  yielded  to 
his  imagination  there  is  no  doubt :  his  account  of  the  battle 
of  Aylesford  may  be  called  'a  myth,'  or  any  other  hard 
name  the  reader  chooses,  for  it  is  most  certainly  a  fiction.  '^ 

All  our  historians  who  wrote  after  the  publication  of 
Geoffrey's  history,  show  traces,  more  or  less,  of  the  infiuence 
which  he  exercised.  When,  like  Wendover,  they  furnish 
dates,  or  when  their  accounts  are  inconsistent  with  Geofl^rey's 
narrative,  they  may  nevertheless  be  of  service  ;  for  in  these 

'  Asser  was  a  Welshman;  but,  from  the  circumstances  under  Tvhich  his 
history  was  written,  it  must  rank  as  oue  of  the  English  authorities. 

^  According  to  the  Chronicle,  the  Britons  at  Aylesford  were  commanded  by 
Vortigern,  and  Horsa  was  slain ;  according  to  Nennius,  the  Britons  at  Episf ord 
were  commandcd  by  Vortimer,  and  Horsa  and  Catigern  lost  thcir  lives ;  accord- 
ing  to  Huntingdon,  Ambrosius  commanded  at  Aylesford,  Vortimer  and  Catigern 
were  his  licmtenants,  and  Horsa  and  Catigcrn  fell.  Nennius,  no  doubt,  wished  to 
reconcile  Welsh  history  with  tbe  Saxon  Chronide,  and  Huntingdon  to  reconcile 
Nennius  with  Gildas.  Both  have  distortcd  history,  but  Huutingdon  has  added 
bad  faith  to  bad  criticism ;  for  his  detailed  account  of  the  battlc,  which  was 
fvidently  accommodated  to  his  hypothesis,  can  be  nothiug  else  but  invention. 
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cases  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  they  drew  their  infor- 
mation  from  other  and  more  trustworthy  sources, 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  our 
two  oldest  authorities  are  also  our  best.  It  is  both  amus- 
inof  and  instructive  to  observe,  that  those  who  assail  the 
credit  due  to  Gildas  and  the  Chronicle,  generally  treat 
their  testimony  as  unimpeachable,  when  it  does  not  interfere, 
with  any  favourite  tlieory.  The  author  would  consider  any 
theory  relating  to  our  early  history  which  is  inconsistent 
with  that  testimony  as  worthless. 

In  discussing  the  present  question,  we  have  had,  or 
shall  have,  to  examine  various  adverse  theories.  These 
theories,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  inconsistent,  not 
only  with  the  views  of  the  present  writer,  but  also  with 
each  other.  He  does  not  stand  one  against,  but  one  among, 
many;  and  as  his  views  agree  with  those  of  our  early 
historians,  he  might  even  claim  for  them  whatever  defer- 
ence  is  due  to  opinions  which  have  long  met  with  general 
acceptance.  But  it  is  not  on  mere  weight  of  authority 
that  he  rests  their  claims  to  consideration,  nor  even  upon 
the  weakness  and  insufficiency  of  the  conflicting  theories  ; 
but  on  the  great  balance  of  probabilities  in  their  favour, 
in  their  consistency  with  the  character  of  the  times,  and  in 
the  wonderful  correspondence  of  dates.  Let  the  reader, 
as  he  proceeds,  observe  how  strikingly  coherent  are  the 
following  dates :  the  date  of  the  application  to  Aetius, 
which  we  learn  from  Gildas ;  of  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons, 
which  we  learn  from  Bede  ;  of  the  first  battle  with  Vorti- 
gern,  which  we  learn  from  the  Chronicle  ;  of  the  accession 
of  Vortigern,  and  of  the  disturbances  headed  by  Guitolinus 
and  Ambrosius,  which  we  learn  from  fragments  preserved 
by  Nennius.  Would  he  find  any  such  congruity  in  '  a 
mythical  history'?  If  he  be  a  mathematician,  let  him  cal- 
culate  the  chances  against  it. 

According  to  Gildas,  the  Britons,  sufiering  from  famine 
and  from  the  ravages  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  applied  to  the 
Komans  for  aid.     Their  letter  was  addressed,  'Aetio  ter 
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consuli ' ;  and  as  Aetius  was  consul  for  the  third  time  in 
446,  it  cannot  have  been  written  before  this  date.  Failing 
in  their  application,  they  '  put  their  trust  in  God,'  attacked 
and  repulsed  the  enemy.  This  period  of  trial  was  followed 
by  seasons  of  unexampled  plenty,  when  the  Britons,  re- 
lapsing  into  their  old  vices,  again  suffered  the  miseries  of 
invasion.  The  General  Council  {omnes  comiliarii),  together 
with  Vortigern,  king  [dux)  of  the  Britons,  then  resolved  to 
call  the  Saxons  to  their  aid. 

'The  whelps  of  the  barbarian  lioness'  arrived  in  three 
ships  of  the  largest  size  [tribus  longis  navibus),  and,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  '  ill-omened  tyrant,'  were  stationed  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island.  They  were  afterwards  joined 
by  a  larger  band,  and,  professing  themselves  ready  to  meet 
any  perils  for  the  sake  of  their  '  worthy  hosts,'  required 
that  supplies  should  be  furnished  them.  These  were  pro- 
vided,  and  for  a  while  stopped  the  '  dog's  mouth,'  until  the 
strangers,  anxious  for  a  quarrel,  demanded  larger  supplies, 
and  when  they  were  not  forthcoming,  ravaged  the  country. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  arrival  of  our  ancestors,  which 
a  British  writer,  born  some  seventy  years  after  the  event, 
has  left  us.  He  was  a  man  of  education  and  position,  and 
must  have  had  within  his  reach  every  means  of  informa- 
tion  which  his  countrymen  then  possessed.  I  see  nothing  in 
his  story  to  alarm  even  the  most  jealous  scepticism,  and 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  it  carries  with  it  my 
entire  belief. 

In  addition  to  the  account  left  us  by  Gildas,  Bede  tells 
us  that  the  strangers  defeated  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  were 
commanded  by  two  brothers,  named  Hengest  and  Horsa  ^ 

'  '  Duccs  fuisse  perhibetitur  eorum  primi  duo  fratres  Heugist  et  Horsa.' 
JT.  Eccl.  1.  XV.  From  this  it  has  been  iuferred  that  Bede  had  critical  doubts 
about  the  truth  of  the  story.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  construction  I  put 
upoii  tliese  phrases.  Bede  was  a  stranger  to  South  Britain,  aud  he  was  in  all 
probability  quoting  some  Kentish  chi-onicle. 

According  to  Palgrave,  '  the  names  be&towed  upon  the  sons  of  Whitgils  scem 
to  be  poctical  epithets  rather  than  real  denominations ;  both  have  the  same 
meaning,  and  signify  the  "snow-white  steed,"  &c.,  whose  form,  still  constitut- 
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He  also  in  three  different  passages  fixes  the  date  of  their 
arrival  in  the  reign  of  Marcian  (450-457),  and,  according  to 
the  construction  generally  put  on  one  of  these  passages  ^,  in 
the  jirst  year  of  this  reign.  It  is  true,  that  in  two  of  these 
passages  Bede  places  the  beginning  of  Marcian's  reign  in 
the  3^ear  449,  and  in  one  of  them  in  the  year  452  ^,  instead 
of  the  true  date  450.  The  compilers  of  our  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle,  and  our  modern  historians  generally,  adopt  the  date 
449 ;  though  Florence  of  Worcester  had  left  the  latter  an 
example  which  might  have  been  followed  with  advantage. 
This  sensible  writer  fixes  the  arrival  of  oui"  ancestors  in 
450,  and  cites  Bede  as  his  authority  for  so  doing.  He  saw 
Bede's  error,  and  corrected  it;  for  he  knew  the  essential 
part  of  this  statement  to  be,  that  our  ancestors  arrived  in 
the  first  year  of  Marcian's  reign.  He  was,  no  doubt,  aware 
that  computation  by  the  vulgar  aera  was  still  a  novelty  in 
Bede's  day,  and  that  even  scholarship  like  his  might  occa- 
sionally  stumble  in  a  path  so  little  trodden  ;  and  certainly 
he  did  not  consider  a  few  slight  errors  in  calculation 
sufficient  to  destroy  Bede's  credit  as  a  historian. 

The  editors  of  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  take  a  different  view 
of  this  matter;  and  as  their  authority  is  likely  to  carry 
weight  with  it,  I  make  no  apology  for  examining  the 
reasons  on  which  their  conclusions  are  founded. 

ing  the  heraldry  of  Kent,  adorned  the  standard  which  led  them  forth  to  victory.' 
Eng.  Comm.  c.  xii.  I  would  answer,  that  Hengest  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  name, 
just  as  Wolf  and  Fox  are  English  ones ;  that  the  association  of  two  brothers  in 
command  was  characteristic  of  the  times  and  of  the  people ;  as  was  also  the 
alliteration  and  the  play  of  meaning  which  coimect  together  the  names  of 
Hengest  and  Horsa.  The  assertion  that  the  Jutes  bore  '  a  snow-white  steed  ' 
on  their  banner,  has  no  authority  quoted  in  support  of  it,  though  an  important 
inference  is  di-awn  from  it  in  a  note.  I  do  not  remember  anything  on  the 
subject  in  Gildas,  or  Bede,  or  Nennius,  or  the  Chronicle,  or  Ethelwerd,  or 
Asser,  or  Florence,  or  even  Huntingdon.  ^Tiat  authority  is  there  for  the 
statement  ? 

'  '  Anno  ab  incarnatione  Domini  quadi-ingentesimo  quadragesimo  nono  Mar- 
cianus  cum  Valentiniano  regnum  adeptus  septem  annis  tenuit.  Tiinc  Anglorum 
sive  Saxonum  gens,'  &c.     Hist.  Eccl.  1.  xv. 

^  Lappenberg  says  459 ;  but  he  has  not  put  the  right  construction  on  the 
passage  in  Bede  :  vid.  Chronicon,  A.M.  4410. 
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Nennius  tells  us  that  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Roman 
governors  and  the  death  of  the  usurper  Maximus,  and  the 
termmation  of  tJie  Roman  rule  in  Britain,  the  Britons  for 
forty  years  were  kept  in  alarm  by  their  various  enemies, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  an  event  whieh  is  said  in 
MSS.  to  have  happened  in  the  reign  of  Marcian,  and  in 
others  'regnante  Gratiano  Secundo  Aequantio.'  This  last 
passage  seems  to  be  hopelessly  corrupt.  I  can  only  sur- 
mise  that  some  copyist,  ignorant  of  Marcian's  name,  or 
puzzled  by  the  corrupted  form  in  which  it  was  presented  to 
him,  supplied  his  own  date,  and  in  so  doing  confounded  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  the  time  of  Vortigern  with  the 
dreadful  inroad  made  by  them  some  eighty  years  previously, 
and  which  occupied  the  time  and  energies  of  the  first 
Theodosius  during  the  first  and  second  years  of  Gratians 
reign.  The  dangers  which  afterwards  led  the  Britons  to 
remove  the  Roman  officers,  and  to  provide  for  their  own 
safety,  must  have  been  long  remembered ;  and  the  termi- 
nation  of  the  Roman  rule  in  Britain  was  considered  by  all 
our  early  historians  as  an  event  of  the  gravest  importance. 
Nennius\  like  the  Greek  historian  Zosimus,  places  it  in 
the  reign  of  the  usurper  Constantine  (407-411),  and  Bede 
in  the  year  in  which  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Goths  ^,  or 
A.D.  409,  while  he  fixes  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  449. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  forty  years  to  which  Nennius  is 
alluding ;  and  thus  far  we  find  a  sufficient  correspondence  be- 
tween  our  three  oldest  historians,  Gildas,  Bede,  and  Nennius. 

'  Nenn.  c.  xxv.  Twcnty  years  elapsed  between  the  death  o£  Maximus  and 
the  usurpation  of  Constantine ;  and,  in  his  list  of  the  emperors  who  visited 
Eritain,  Nennius  places  Constantine  7text  bid  two  after  Maximus.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  Nennius,  though  he  mentions  in  the  same  sentcnce  the  death  of 
Maximus  and  the  termination  of  the  Roman  rule  in  Britain,  must  have  known 
that  these  events  were  separated  from  each  other  by  a  cousiderable  interval 
of  time. 

^  The  Goths  entered  Rome  by  capitulation  in  409,  and  carried  it  by  storm 
the  following  year.  The  expressions  of  Bede  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  latter 
eveut;  and  as  Florence  of  Worcester  places  the  dcparture  of  the  Romans  in 
4 10,  and  tho  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  450,  this  intei-val  of  forty  years  may 
possibly  have  been  the  oue  which  Nennius  had  in  view. 
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But  in  some  of  the  copies  of  Nennius  we  also  find  cer- 
tain  chronological  notices,  according  to  which  Vortigern 
obtained  the  kingdom  in  the  consulship  of  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian  (a.d.  425),  and  the  Saxons  arrived  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  consulship  of  Felix  and 
Taurus  (a.d.  428).  It  will  be  seen  these  dates  contradict 
not  only  Gildas  and  Bede,  but  also  the  account  which  Nen- 
nius  himself  has  given  us  in  the  regular  course  of  his  his- 
tory.  I  can  only  suppose  that  the  writer,  whoever  he  may 
have  been,  counted  the  forty  years  by  mistake  from  tlie 
death  of  Maximus}  which  would  just  bring  him  to  the 
consulship  of  Felix  and  Taurus.  He  probably  knew  from 
the  Welsh  chronicles  that  the  Saxons  anived  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Vortigern's  reign,  and  accordingly  fixed  upon  the 
consulship  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  as  the  date  of 
Vortigern's  accession. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  editors  of  the  Mon.  Hist. 
Brit.  actually  adopt  this  date  for  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons. 
They  make  a  feeble  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  the  former 
passage  in  Nennius ;  and  they  get  over  the  adverse  testi- 
mony  of  Gildas  and  Bede,  by  pointing  to  the  chronological 
errors  of  the  latter,  and  asserting  that  Gildas  has  not 
related  events  in  the  order  in  which  they  occm-red.  The 
latter  piece  of  criticism  is  opposed  to  the  construction 
which  has  been  put  on  the  narrative  of  Gildas  from  Bede's 
day  to  the  present,  and  appears  to  be  directly  opposed  to 
every  faii-  construction  of  that  author.  According  to  the 
chronology  adopted,  Hengest  must  have  lived  more  than 
sixty  years  after  his  arrival  in  this  country;  and  there  are 
other  consequences  equally  startling.  If  I  were  called 
upon  to  make  my  choice,  I  do  not  know  but  I  would 
rather  side  at  once  with  Palgrave  and  the  Germans,  and 
melt  Hengest  into  a  '  myth.' 

The  Chronicle,  under  the  date  449,  informs  us  that  the 

'  In  support  of  this  conjecture  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  some  of  the  Triacls 
the  death  of  Maximus  and  the  termination  of  the  Roman  rule  in  Britain  are 
treated  as  if  they  were  synchronous  events. 
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Saxons  landed  at  Ypwhies  fieot,  which  is  generally  sup- 
posed  to  be  Ebbsfleet  in  Thanet.  The  rest  of  the  entry  was 
probably  taken  from  Bede.  I  speak  with  some  little  hesi- 
tation,  because  the  sentence  in  Bede,  which  gives  us  the 
information  not  found  in  Gildas,  contains  the  Anglo-Saxon 
idiom,  victoriam  sumpsere;  whence  perhaps  it  might  be 
inferred  that  there  was  some  early  Anglo-Saxon  authority, 
of  whicli  both  Bede  and  the  Chronicler  were  copyists. 

All  that  we  can  know  of  the  war  which  took  place 
between  Vortigern  and  his  dangerous  allies,  must  be  ga- 
thered  from  the  two  following  entries  in  the  Chronicle : 

'  A.  455.  Now  Hengest  and  Horsa  fought  with  Wyrtgeorn 
the  king,  at  the  place  which  is  called  Aegeles-ford ;  and  his 
brother  Horsa  there  was  slain,  and  after  that  Hengest  took 
to  the  kingdom  and  Aesc  his  son.' 

'  A.  457.  Now  Hengest  and  Aesc  his  son  fought  with  the 
Bryts  at  the  place  which  is  called  Creccan  ford,  and  there 
slew  they  4000  men;  and  the  Bryts  then  forsook  Kent- 
lond,  and  with  much  fear  fled  to  Lunden-bury.' 

The  place  where  the  first  of  these  battles  was  fought  is 
called  by  Ethelwerd  Aegeles-thrip,  and  by  Huntingdon 
Aeiles-treu.  Aegeles  or  Egeles  seems  to  be  the  Welsh 
word  eglw]is,  a  church,  Lat.  ecclesia.  Aylesford  church, 
which  probably  occupies  the  same  site  as  the  Welsh  Eglwys, 
is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  bank  over-hanging  the  village, 
and  its  remarkable  position  explains  the  propriety  of  the 
names,  Aegeles-ford,  Aegeles-thrip,  or  Aeilestreu,  that  is, 
Church-ford,  or  Church-village,  or  Church-cross.^  This  ford 
of  the  Eglwys  is  the  lowest  on  the  Medway ;  and  here,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  an  ancient  Britisli  trackway  crossed 
the  river.  Vortigern  was  evidently  watching  this  ford  to 
protect  West-Kent  from  invasion  when  Hengest  attacked 
him. 

^  In  likc  manner,  Aegeles  hurh,  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  Aylcsbury,  means 
the  Church-burgh.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  niore  appropriate  namc  for 
this  ancient  town.  On  the  sides  of  its  conical  hill  may  still  be  traced  some 
portions  of  the  old  earthworksj  while  on  the  summit,  and  rising  over  thc 
other  buildings,  stands  the  vencrable  successor  of  the  Welsh  eglwys. 
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Bede  mentions  that  Horsa's  monument  existed  in  his  day 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Kent,  and  still  bore  the  name  of  the 
Saxon  chief.  From  the  Chronicle  we  learn  that  Horsa  fell 
at  Aylesford ;  and  two  miles  north  of  this  village  is  a  plaee 
called  Horsted,  where  the  peasantry  point  out  a  collection 
of  flint-stones  as  the  tomb  of  Horsa.^  Does  not  this  '  unde- 
signed  coincidence'  strongly  corroborate  the  truth  of  the 
entry  in  the  Chronicle  % 

The  name  of  the  place  where  the  second  battle  was 
fought  is  written  in  some  copies  of  the  Chronicle,  Crecgan- 
ford,  and  by  Huntingdon  Cregan-ford.  This  is  important ; 
for  no  one  who  has  studied  the  letter-changes  of  our  lan- 
guage  would  venture  the  hypothesis,  that  our  modern 
Crayford  was  the  equivalent  of  Creccan-ford.  The  follow- 
ing  appears  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  philological 
difficulty.  The  Britons  seem  to  have  been  almost  unable 
to  distinguish  between  some  of  the  hard  and  soft  letters ; 
at  any  rate,  there  was  much  inconsistency  in  their  use  of 
them.  The  river  Cray  was  probably  called  by  them  both 
Crec  and  Creg,  which  our  ancestors  would  convert  into 
feminine  substantives,  Crecc-e  and  Cregg-e,  gen.  Crecc-an 
and  Cregg-an.  The  form  Crecc-e  seems  to  have  become 
obsolete,  and  Cregg-e  has  been  gradually  corrupted  into 
Cray. 

Before  we  investigate  the  state  of  parties  among  the 
Britons  at  this  juncture,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  glance 
at  their  legendary  history.  According  to  GeofFrey  of  Mon- 
mouth,  after  Aetius  had  refused  his  aid,  the  King  of 
Armorica  was  induced  to  send  a  small  force  under  the 
command  of  his  brother  Constantine,  who  was  crowned 
king  of  Britain  at  Silchester.  Constantine  at  his  death 
left  three  sons,  Constans  a  monk  of  Winchester,  Aurelius 
Ambrosius,  and  Uther  Pendragon.  His  son  Constans 
succeeded  him,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  murdered  by 
one  of  the  princes  of  South  Wales,  named  Vortigern,  who 

^  Arch.  ii.  107.  Of  course  it  will  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  these  flint- 
stones  niust  necessarily  be  the  tomb  of  Horsa. 
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usurped  the  throne.  The  Archbishop  of  London,  Guito- 
linus,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  his  young  wards,  Ambrosius 
and  Uther,  carried  them  into  Brittany;  and  Vortigern,  in 
order  to  strengthen  his  tottering  throne,  allied  himself  with 
the  Saxons. 

This  is  in  part  a  travestie  of  real  history.  The  usurper 
Constantine  passed  over  to  Gaul  A.  d.  408,  and  after  various 
turns  of  fortune,  was  there  slain  with  his  son  Constans, 
whom  he  had  taken  from  the  cloister,  and  associated  with 
him  in  the  empire.  According  to  Gildas,  the  Britons 
gained  their  first  successes  against  the  Saxons  under  the 
guidance  of  Ambrosius  Aurelianus,  whom  he  describes  as 
a  man  of  modesty,  '  courteous,  faithful,  brave,  and  true,'  as 
of  Roman  descent,  and  as  having  in  the  general  calamity 
lost  his  reiatives  (pm^entes),  who  had  been  clothed  with  the 
purple. 

There  is  no  doubt  we  have  here  some  incorrectness  of 
statement.  As  no  Koman  usurper  appeared  in  Britain  after 
the  death  of  Constantine,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  he  and  his 
son  Constans  were  the  relatives  of  Ambrosius,  whom  Gildas 
describes  as  having  been  clothed  with  the  purple.  But 
these,  we  know,  perished  in  Gaul  some  half  century  before 
the  ravages  of  the  Saxons.  Gildas  may  have  wished  merely 
to  say  that  Ambrosius  survived  the  national  calamity  in 
which  his  relatives  perished,  when  the  associations  connected 
with  the  word  '  parentes '  led  him  to  add  the  clause  which 
has  produced  this  confusion.  Nothing  is  more  common  in 
these  early  histories  than  to  place  in  juxtaposition  events 
that  were  really  separated  from  each  other  by  considerable 
intervals  of  time ;  but  the  present  is  perhaps  the  only  in- 
stance  in  which  this  melting  together  of  distant  events  has 
betrayed  Gildas  into  an  absolute  misstatement  of  facts. 

Both  our  legendary  and  our  real  history  lead  to  .the 
inference  that,  after  the  retirement  of  the  Romans,  there 
were  two  great  parties  in  Britain :  the  Roman,  whieh  seems 
to  have  been  headed  by  descendants  of  the  usurper  Con- 
stantine,  or,  in  other  words,  by  members  of  the  family  of 
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Ambrosius,  and  the  native,  or  British  party.  The  appli- 
cation  to  Aetius  was  doubtless  made  at  the  instance  of 
the  Romanized  Britons;  and  his  refusal  to  grant  them 
the  suecours  they  asked  for  would  naturally  give  the  ascen- 
dency  to  their  political  rivals.  We  learn  from  the  passage 
in  Nennius  ah-eady  quoted,  and  which  was  probably  taken 
from  a  British  chronicle,  that  the  Saxons  arrived  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Vortigern's  reign ;  it  follows  that,  if  they 
arrived  in  the  first  year  of  Marcian'8  reign,  as  Bede  tells 
us,  that  Vortigern  must  have  been  made  king  not  long 
after  the  application  to  Aetius ;  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the  triumph  of  his  party  on 
that  occasion.  When,  after  the  battle  of  Crayford,  the 
Britons  forsook  Kent,  and  'with  much  fear  fled  to  Lun- 
den-bury,'  the  power  of  Vortigern  must  have  been  rudely 
shaken.  Nennius  tells  us  that,  while  he  reigned,  he  lived 
in  fear  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  of  Roman  attack — that 
is,  of  an  attack  from  the  Romanized  Britons — and  also  in 
terror  of  Ambrosius.  That  his  fear  of  Ambrosius  and  the 
Roman  party  was  not  groundless,  we  learn  from  the  follow- 
ing  passage,  for  the  preservation  of  which  we  are  also 
indebted  to  Nennius : 

'A  regno  Guorthigerni  usque  ad  discordiam  Guitolini 
et  Ambrosii,  anni  sunt  duodecim,  quod  est  Guoloppum,  id 
est  Catguoloph.' 

This  important  entry,  which  its  very  form  shows  us 
must  have  been  taken  from  an  ancient  Welsh  chronicle,^ 
has  been  misunderstood  by  Ussher,  and  has  led  to  grave 
mistakes  in  the  hands  of  later  writers.  Lappenberg  and 
others  convert  the  Archbishop  Guitolinus  into  'a  British 
prince ' ;  not  the  foster-father  and  patron,  but  the  rival  and 
enemy  of  Ambrosius.  The  passage,  as  I  take  it,  should  be 
construed  thus : 

'  Compare  tbe  f oUowlng  extracts  from  the  Annales  Camhriae : 

'  cce.xvi.  annus.     Bellum  inter  Brittones  et  Saxones ;  id  est,  gueith  Hirford 

(the  affair  of  Hereford). 

'  cccc.xxii.  annus.    Urbs  Ebrauc  vastata  est  j  id  est,  Cat  Dub  gint  (the  battle 

of  the  Black  Gentiles,  or  Danes).' 
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'From  the  beginning  of  Vortigern'8  reign  to  the  dis- 
sensions  headed  by  Guitolinus  and  Ambrosius,  are  twelve 
years.  This  is  the  Guoloppum,  i.e.  the  battle  of  Guoloph.' 
Counting  twelve  years  from  the  date  of  Vortigern's  ac- 
cession,  the  '  discordia  Guitolini  et  Ambrosii '  must  have 
taken  place  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Crayford.  We 
may  conjecture  that  the  defeated  monarch  fied  from  Kent, 
only  to  meet  his  political  enemies  in  London;  and  that 
the  quarrel  between  them  gradually  ripened  into  open  war. 
As  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  family  interest  of 
Ambrosius  lay  in  Wiltshire  and  its  neighbourhood ;  and 
as,  near  the  Roman  road  from  Old  Sarura  to  Silchester, 
and  immediately  below  the  remarkable  fortress  on  Quarley 
Hill,  lies  a  wide  tract  of  country  called  the  Wallop  Fields, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  here  was  fought  the  battle  com- 
memorated  in  this  fragment.  How  long  the  war  lasted 
we  do  not  know ;  but,  according  to  GeofFrey,Vortigern  main- 
tained  himself  for  some  time  in  South  Wales,  and  there 
perished. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  ill-fated  chief,  we  may  remark 
that  the  only  testimony  against  him,  which  has  any  histo- 
rical  value,  are  the  expressions  used  by  Gildas,  '  tyrannus 
superbus,'  'tyrannus  infaustus';  and  when  we  remember 
the  strong  Roman  prejudices  of  the  writer,  we  may  not 
feel  inchned  to  press  these  very  strongly  against  him.  The 
story  we  find  in  Nennius,  of  his  treacherous  dealings  with 
the  Saxons,  is  inconsistent  with  the  accounts  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  and  was  probably  invented  by  the  Welsh  ;ome 
two  or  three  centuries  after  his  death,  to  lessen  the  morti- 
fication  of  defeat.  The  rebukes  which,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  he  received  from  Germanus  and  the  clergy, 
are  probably  the  legendary  accounts  of  disputes  which  must 
have  often  taken  place  between  him  and  Guitolinus. 

According  to  Wendover,  Ambrosius  was  made  king 
A.D.  464 ;  but  there  are  reasons,  which  will  appear  here- 
after,  for  preferring  the  year  463.  We  may  conjecture, 
that,  as  Vortigern'8  successes  against  the  Picts  seem  to  have 
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placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  party,  and  consequently  on 
the  throne  of  Britain,  so  the  successes  against  the  Saxons 
which  Gildas  attributes  to  Ambrosius,  may  have  paved  the 
way  to  his  attaining  the  same  dignity.  We  have  learnt 
from  the  Chronicle,  that  after  the  battle  of  Crayford  'the 
Brits  forsook  Kent-lond.'  By  '  Kent-lond,'  as  here  used, 
we  must  understand  the  Welsh  district  called  the  Caint, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  open  country  lying  along  the  river ; 
for  Gildas  tells  us,  that  after  the  ravages  of  the  Saxons, 
some  of  the  fugitives  still  maintained  themselves  in  the 
forests,  and  OAnid  the  rocks  of  the  sea-coast,  where  the  for- 
tresses  of  the  Saxon  shore  might  still  afford  them  pro- 
tection  from  their  enemies.  After  a  certain  period  had 
elapsed^  {tempore  interveniente),  and  after  'the  cruel  rob- 
bers  had  in  part  gone  homewards'  {aliquanto  cum  domum 
recessissent),  these  fugitives  rallied  under  the  guidance  of 
Ambrosius,  and  gained  the  advantages  which  Gildas  has 
commemorated. 

Unfortunately  there  is  but  one  entry  in  the  Chronicle 
relating  to  this  second  war  in  Kent ;  and  that  records  the 
terrible  battle  which  must  have  extinguished  all  hope  on 
the  part  of  the  Britons  of  expelling  the  invaders : 

'  A.  465.  Now  Hengest  and  Aesc  fought  with  the  Weals 
near  Wippeds  fleet,  and  there  twelve  Wealish  aldermen 
they  slew,  and  of  them  was  there  slain  a  thane  whose 
name  was  Wipped.' 

The  locality  of  Wipped's  fleet  is  unknown.  Huntingdon 
tells  us,  that  the  loss  in  this  battle  was  so  gre^  t  on  both 
sides,  that  it  was  long  before  either  party  dared  again  to 
advance  beyond  their  own  borders.  The  loss  of  twelve 
Welsh  princes  shows  us  how  large  was  the  national  force 
which  the  ascendency  of  Ambrosius  enabled  him  to  bring 
against  the  invaders,  and  at  the  same  time  how  dreadful 
was  the  defeat  which  he  sustained. 

The  account  of  Vortimers   victories,   handed   down  to 

*  [Gildas,  Hist.  25."]  Tbis  may  have  been  tbe  period  during  wbicb  tbe  civil 
war  lasted  between  Vortigern  and  Ambrosius. 
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us  by  Nennius,  was  probably  derived  from  genuine  Welsh 
traditions,  if  it  may  not  claim  a  more  respectable  origin. 
The  British  chief,  we  are  told,  drove  the  Saxons  to  Tlianet, 
'  et  eos  ibi  tribus  vicibus  conclusit,  obsedit,  percussit,  terruit ; ' 
Nenn.  c.  xlvi.  It  is  afterwards  stated,  that  he  fought 
against  them  in  four  battles,  while  in  the  succeeding 
chapter,  which  describes  these  battles,  we  have  only  three  ^ 
accounted  for.  It  seems  probable,  that  the  extract  we 
have  quoted  contains  the  loose  legendary  account  of  these 
battles;  that  the  Saxon  Chronicle  suogested  the  number 
four\  and  that  some  Welsh  chronicle  furnished  the  details 
contained  in  c.  xlvii.  According  to  this  last  authority, 
Vortimer  fought,  first,  on  the  river  Derguint ;  secondly,  at 
Sathenegabhail,  or  the  house  of  the  ferryboat  (si/ddin  y 
ceubml),  which  place  the  Saxons  called  Episford;  and 
thirdly,  at  the  Stone  of  the  Title,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Gallic  Sea.  At  Episford  were  slain  the  Saxon  Horsa,  and 
Vortimers  brother,  Catigern ;  whence  it  appears  that  Nen- 
nius  considered  the  battle  of  Episford  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  Aylesford.  In  this  he  must  have  been  mistaken; 
for  we  know  that  at  Aylesford  the  Britons  were  led  by 
Vortigern.  Nennius  may  have  been  anxious  to  reconcile 
Welsh  history  with  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  have  se- 
lected  the  battle  of  Aylesford  as  the  one  which,  in  its  cir- 
cumstances,  the  least  contradicted  his  story  of  a  Welsh 
victory. 

It  is  probable  that  all  Vortimer's  battles  were  fought 
during  the  second  war  in  Kent;  for  Gildas  clearly  inti- 
mates  that  the  Britons  gained  their/rsi  advantages  over 
the  invaders  under  the  guidance  of  Ambrosius.  The  cir- 
cumstance  of  Vortigern's  sons  serving  under  their  father'8 
rival  need  not  excite  distrust.  Huntingdon  directly  as- 
serts  the  fact;   and  the  character  of  Ambrosius,  and  his 

^  The  edition  of  Ncnnius  attributed  to  Mark  the  Hermit  endeavours  to  make 
out  the  number  four,  by  referring  to  the  passage  ah-eady  quoted  as  giving  an 
account  of  the  first  battle.  Unfortunately  that  passage  describes  not  one,  but 
three  battles. 
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recorded  libei ality  to  another  of  Vortigerns  sons, ^  render 
it  probable.  The  river  Derguint  was  no  doubt  the  Der- 
went  in  West  Kent ;  the  Stone  of  the  Title  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  Stonor  near  Richborough ;  and  Episford 
may  possibly  be  the  ford  leading  into  Thanet  near  Ebbs- 
fleet.  '-^  If  so,  two  of  tlie  three  battles  must  have  been 
fought  within  sight  of  Richborough ;  and,  as  Vortimer  is 
said  by  Nennius  to  have  died  soon  after  his  last  battle, 
and  to  have  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  on  the  sea- 
shore,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Richborough  and  its 
dependent  fortresses  were  not  taken  till  after  his  death. 
The  oldest  copies  of  Nennius  never  speak  of  Vortimer  as 
king,  but  always  as  a  general.  He  seems  to  have  acted 
as  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Ambrosius,  and  simply  to  have 
discharged  the  duties  of  '  Comes  Limitis  Saxonici/  ^ 

*  Nennius  [53,  54I  gives  us  the  genealogy  of  Farinmail,  king  of  '  Buelt  et 
Guortigernianum/  in  Radnorshire  ;  aud  traees  him  through  ten  descents  from 
Paseent  son  of  Vortigern,  to  whom  Ambrosius  gave  the  district,  '  lai-giente 
Ambrosio,  qui  fuerat  rex  in  omnes  regiones  Britanniae.' 

^  According  to  Bede,  the  Wantsum  was  fordable  in  two  places ;  no  doubt,  in 
the  places  where  the  waters  of  the  Stour  formed  hars,  as  they  worked  their 
way,  northward  or  southward,  into  the  Thames  or  the  German  Ocean.  The 
northern  f ord  must  have  been  at  Wade,  and  the  southern  one,  in  all  probability, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Ebbsfleet.  Ebbs-fleet  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Yppes- 
fleet,  which  bears  to  Ypwines-fleot  (the  name  that  occurs  in  the  Chronicle)  the 
same  relation  that  Wilson  bears  to  Williamson,  or  Brighton  to  Brightehnstone, 
or  Boston  (Bots-ton)  to  Botolphston.  The  same  chief  probably  gave  his  name 
both  to  the  harbour  and  the  ford. 

As  we  know  that  ships  of  burden  sometimes  sailed  through  the  Wantsum, 
this  ford  could  only  have  been  passable  at  ebb  of  tide.  Dui-ing  flood,  a  ferry- 
boat  must  have  been  used  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers ;  and  hence  the 
Welsh  name  SathenegahhaU.  Such  a  name  would  be  inapplicable  to  Aylesford ; 
for  the  establishment  of  a  ferry  over  the  Medway  at  this  point  was  unnecessary, 
aud  is  altogether  improbable. 

^  In  the  '  Oral  Tradition  and  Chronology,'  compiled  soon  af ter  the  year  1 400, 
it  is  stated  that  from  Vortimer  to  Arthur  were  fifty-three  years;  lolo  MSS. 
416.  Counting  from  Arthur'8  accession  in  416,  this  interval  would  bring  us 
to  463,  or  the  year  in  which  Ambrosius  was  made  king ;  and  we  might  perhaps 
infer  that  the  Britons  forbore  to  raise  him  to  that  dignity  during  the  lifetime 
of  Vortimer.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  compiler  of  the  '  Oral  Traditions,'  &c. 
had  some  trustworthy  authority  for  fixing  on  a  period  of  fif ty-three  years ;  but 
his  other  chronological  notices  exhibit  the  grossest  iguorauce;  aud  we  may, 
after  all,  be  buildiug  in  cloud-land. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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The  last  battle  fought  by  Hengest,  which  is  recorded  in 
the  Chronicle,  is  the  following : 

'  A.  473.  Now  Hengest  and  Aesc  his  son  fought  with 
the  Weals,  and  took  countless  booty,  and  the  Weals  fled 
the  Engle,  as  it  were  fire.' 

The  circumstances  connected  with  this  battle  will  not 
allow  us  long  to  hesitate  about  its  locality.  The  'count- 
less  booty'  could  not  have  been  furnished  by  the  Andred, 
nor  by  the  barren  heaths  and  morasses  of  Surrey ;  but  at 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  our  modern  Kent  lie  some  of 
the  richest  pastures  in  the  island,  and  the  sheep  and  cattle 
of  the  Romney  marshes  were  no  doubt  the  goodly  prize, 
the  capture  of  which  is  so  exultingly  commemorated  in 
this  entry  of  the  Chronicle.  One  half  of  the  Saxon  shore 
must  now  have  been  in  possession  of  tlie  invaders ;  and  the 
frontiers  of  Hengesfs  kingdom  must,  from  this  date,  have 
coincided  with  those  of  the  modern  county. 

The  entry  which  records  the  first  Engiish  settlement  in 
Sussex  is  dated  four  years  later. 

'A.  477.  Now  came  to  Bryten-land  Aelle  and  his  three 
sons,  Cymen,  and  Wlencing,  and  Cissa,  with  three  ships 
in  the  place  which  is  called  Cymen's  Ora,  and  there  slew 
they  many  Weals,  and  some  in  flight  di-ave  they  into  the 
wood,  which  is  called  the  Lea  of  Andred.' 

Our  historians  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
render  Cymenes  Ora  by  '  Cymeni  portus.'  But  as  we 
find  many  localities  on  the  banks  of  rivers  called  Oras^ 
the  term  must  rather  have  signified  a  strand  or  shore  ; 
probably  one  on  which  ships  or  boats  might  be  hauled  up 
with  safety.  A  charter,^  which,  though  a  forged  one,  is 
for  our  present  purpose  good  evidence,  connects  Cymens 
Ora  with  Wittering,  near  Chichester ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  lay  along  the  eastern  side  of  Chichester 
harbour.  ^     It  has,  indeed,  been  fixed  at  almost  every  part 

'  CGd.  Dipl.  992. 

'^  In  Sidlesbam  parish,  east  of  Witteriiig,  is  '  a  manor-fann,'  oalled  Keynor, 
which  reaches  to  tho  sea.     HorsfieWs  Sussex,  i.  41.     I  once  thought  Keynor  & 
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of  the  Sussex  coast;  and  the  latest  work  whieh  touches 
upon  the  subject,  and  which  was  published  under  the  sanc- 
tion  of  a  learned  society,  actually  lands  Aelle  at  Anderida ! 
As  the  charter  we  have  quoted  is  refen-ed  to  by  Camden, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  these  blunders. 

According  to  Huntingdon,  the  peasantry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood  rushed  on  the  enemy  in  scattered  and  disor- 
derly  bodies,  and  appear  to  have  been  slaughtered  by  the 
invaders  with  little  loss  on  their  part.  The  surprise  was 
followed  by  a  panic,  in  the  midst  of  which  Rcgnum  must 
have  been  taken.  As  this  city  derives  its  modern  name, 
not  from  Aelle,  but  from  his  son  and  successor,  Cissa  (Cis- 
sa-ceaster,  the  chester  or  city  of  Cissa),  perhaps  we  may 
infer  that  Regnum  was  given  to  the  flames,  and  that  during 
the  lifetime  of  Aelle  the  South-Sexe  intrenched  themselves 
in  the  neiohbouring  earthwork.  When  a  footincr  was 
secured  on  the  coast,  hundreds  of  adventurers  would  soon 
flock  from  Kent  and  elsewhere ;  and  it  must  have  been 
with  their  aid  that,  in  485,  Aelle  fought  the  battle  of  Mer- 
creds-burn.  On  tliis  occasion  he  may  have  met  Ambrosius 
and  a  national  army;  for  Huntingdon  tells  us  that  the 
^reges  et  tyranni  Brittomun'  were  his  opponents.  Both  the 
locality  and  the  issue  of  this  battle  are  miknown ;  but  five 
years  afterwards,  Aelle  took  Anderida,  the  locality  of  which 
is  fixed  very  satisfactorily  by  researches  made  on  the  spot, 
as  well  as  by  historical  probability,  at  Pevensey. 

'A.  491.  Now  Aelle  and  Cissa  beset  Andreds-ceaster,  and 
slew  all  that  dwelt  therein,  nor  was  there  thenceforth  one 
Brit  left.' 

This  is  the  entry,  whose  simple  brevity  appeared  to 
Gibbon  more  '  dreadful '  than  all  the  lamentations  of  Gildas. 
It  records  the  fall  of  the  last  Roman  fortress  of  the  Saxon 
shore.     From  this  date  the  South-Sexe  must  have  occupied 

corrnption  of  Cymen-ora ;  but  I  now  think  it  represents  Iccan  ora,  a  locality 
■whieh  is  also  mentioned  in  the  charter.  Aceording  to  the  description  of  the 
boundaries,  Cymens  Ora  must  have  lain  along  the  western  side  of  the  Selsey 
peninsula. 

N  a 
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the  whole  line  of  coast  from  Chichester  eastward  to  the 
marshes  of  Kent. 

Five  years  after  the  fall  of  Anderida,  the  West-Sexe 
efFected  their  first  settlement. 

'  A.  495.  Now  came  two  aldermen  into  Britain,  Cer- 
dic,  and  Cynric  his  son,  with  five  ships,  at  the  place  which 
is  called  Cerdics-Ora,  and  the  same  day  they  fought  with 
the  Weals.' 

Cerdics  Ora  is  placed  by  Camden  in  Norfolk,  by  Carte 
in  Dorset,  and  by  the  editors  of  Modern  Wiltshire  in  West 
Hants.  I  think  critical  reasons  may  be  given  to  show  that 
it  ]ay  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Southampton  Water; 
and  that  the  point  where  Cerdic  landed  must  have  been 
north  of  the  Hamble,  and  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Itchin  river.  These  reasons  will  be  discussed  when  we 
treat  of  the  settlement  made  by  the  Jutish  leaders,  Stuf 
and  Wihtgar. 

According  to  Huntingdon,  Cerdic  formed  his  men  into 
a  compact  body  near  his  ships,  and  till  nightfall  had  to 
withstand  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Britons.  He  re- 
pelled  the  assailants,  but  did  not  venture  to  pursue  them, 
The  obstinacy  of  the  conflict  is  implied  in  the  words  of 
Ethelwerd,  '  ipsi  post  in  fine  fuere  victores ' :  its  frequent 
renewal  may  have  been  owing  to  the  arrival  of  fresh  sue- 
cours  from  the  Venta  Belgarum. 

This  city,  the  future  capital  of  Wessex,  if  we  may  trust 
the  calculations  of  the  monks  of  Winchester,  was  taken 
the  same  year  in  which  Cerdic  landed ;  for  Rudborne  tells 
us  in  his  Hist.  Minor}  that  when,  in  6^^,  Birinus  intro- 
duced  the  Christian  rites  into  one  of  its  ancient  churches, 
that  church  had  for  142  years  been  'the  Temple  of  Dagon.' 
Counting,  indeed,  from  495  to  S'^^,  we  only  get  141  years, 
even  including  the  year  we  start  from ;  but  in  calculations 
of  this  kind,  the  diffBrence  of  a  year  need  not  disturb  us. 

In  the  year  501  Port  landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  slew 
a  young  Briton,  who  is  described  as  of  high  nobility — 

'  Galba  A.  1 5  ;  cited  Brit.  Eccl.  Ant. 
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swithe  ethelne.  Whoever  he  may  have  been,^  his  loss  was 
of  small  importance,  compared  with  the  fate  of  one  who 
seems  to  have  upheld  the  cause  of  civilization  in  the  west 
of  Europe  with  more  success,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than 
any  other  individual  that  appeared  after  the  death  of 
Aetius. 

'A.  508.  Now  Cerdic  and  Cynric  slew  a  British  king, 
whose  name  was  Natanleod,  and  5000  men  with  him. 
Then  after  that  was  the  land  named  Natan  leaga  as  far  as 
Cerdic's  ford.'  ^ 

No  entry  in  the  Chronicle  has  given  rise  to  more  dis- 
cussion  than  the  present  one ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
discussion  has  led  to  any  explanation  of  its  difficulties.  It 
always  appeared  to  me  that  Natanleod  was  a  title,  and  not, 
as  it  is  usually  considered,  a  proper  name.  Leod,  though 
not  found  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  dictionaries,  occurs  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  poems,  with  the  sense  of  '  prince ' ;  and  if  we  suppose 
there  was  some  place  called  Nat-e  (gen.  Nat-an),  then 
Natan-leod  would  signify  the  prince  of  Nat-e,  and  Natan 
leaga  the  Leas  of  Nat-e.  I  believe  such  a  locality  did  exist 
near  our  modern  Amesbury,  and  that  the  Leas  of  Nat-e 
were  the  woodlands  which  stretched  from  the  Avon  to  the 
Test  and  Itchin. 

Amesbury,  as  we  have  already  observed,  signified  the 
burgh  of  Ambres,  or  Ambrosius.  According  to  the  Welsh 
triads,  it  was  once  the  site  of  a  great  monastery. 

'  The  three  chief  perpetual  choirs  of  the  Isle  of  Britain : 
the  choir  of  Llan  Iltud  Vawr,  in  Glamorganshire ;  the  choir 
of  Ambrosius,  m  Ambresbury;  and  the  chou-  of  Glaston- 
bury.     In  each  of  these  three  choirs  there  were  2400  saints  ; 

'  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  was  Geraint  ap  Erbin,  whose  fall  at  the 
battle  of  Llongborth  (i.^.  ship-poi-t)  is  lamented  by  Llywareh  Hen.  Geraint 
is  also  commemorated  in  the  Triads  as  a  commander  of  one  of  the  Welsh  fleets. 
But  Llywarch  Hen  represents  Geraint  as  one  of  Arthur's  officers,  and  Arthur 
was  not  elected  '  Ammherawdyr '  till  516.  The  poet,  moreover,  did  not  flourish 
so  early  as  the  year  501. 

^  Does  not  the  expression,  '  as  far  as  Cerdic's  foi-d,'  prove  that  the  entry 
in  which  it  occurs  was  originally  written  in  some  Winchester  chroniclc  ? 
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that  is,  there  were  loo  for  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night 
in  rotation,  perpetuating  the  praise  of  God  without  rest  or 
intermission.'     Probert,  Triad^  84. 

I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  trace  the  MS.  used  by 
Probert ;  but  I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  cor- 
rectness  of  his  translation.  This  particular  triad  is  found 
in  only  one  of  the  collections,  which  were  published  in  the 
Myv.  Archaeologia;  and  there  it  varies  considerably  in 
form  from  the  copy  which  furnished  our  quotation.  The 
three  choirs  are  stated  to  have  been  located  in  the  Isle  of 
Avallon,  Caer  Caradoc,  and  Bangor.  The  Isle  of  Avallon 
is  the  well-known  site  of  Glastonbury ;  and  Caer  Caradoc, 
though  confounded  with  Salisbury  (Old  Sarum)  by  Geof- 
frey  of  Monmouth,  is  placed  near  Amesbury  by  Owen  Pughe, 
and  also  by  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan,  GeofFrey's  contemporary 
(lolo  MSS.  45) ;  but  the  selection  of  Bangor,  in  place  of 
Llan  Iltud  Vawr,  shows  us  that  the  present  was  the  North- 
Welsh,  as  Proberfs  copy  was  doubtless  the  South-Welsh, 
edition  of  the  Triad. 

In  the  older  Welsh  poems  we  sometimes  find  allusions 
to  a  conflict  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  or  about 
some  natvt}  or  sanctuary.  It  has  been  keenly  contended 
that  these  allusions  refer  to  the  massacre  of  the  British 
nobles  by  Hengest,  and  that  the  naivt  was  the  heathen 
sanctuary  of  Stonehenge.  One  of  the  poems  which  are 
supposed  to  allude  to  this  subject  is  attributed  to  Cuhelyn 
the  Bald,  who  according  to  Owen  Pughe  flourished  in  the 
sixth,  and  according  to  the  compilers  of  the  Archaeology 
in  the  eighth  century.  It  represents  Eiteol  'excelling  in 
wisdom,'  as  the  chief  of  this  mysterious  locality;  and  the 
structure  itself  is  described  as 

....  naur  lor 
Maus  Pedir  pedror 

Mawr  cor  cyvoeth. 

.  .  .  .  the  Wall  of  the  Eternal, 
The  quadrangular  delight  of  Peter, 
The  great  Choir  of  the  dominion. 

'  In  modern  Welsh,  naivdd. 
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These  expressions  agree  but  ill  with  the  hypothesis  above 
referred  to ;  and,  though  there  may  be  danger  in  com- 
mitting  oneself  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  obscurity,  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  that  this  celebrated  nawt  may 
have  been  the  Christian  monasteiy  instead  of  the  heathen 
temple,  and  that  the  legend  which  makes  Stonehenge  the 
work  of  Ambrosius  (Gwaith  Emrys)  may  have  arisen  from 
his  having  built  or  re-edified  one  of  the  '  Choirs  of  Britain ' 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  An  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  invaders  to  surprise  this  monastery  —  probably 
during  one  of  its  great  festivals — may  have  given  rise  to 
the  charge  of  a  treacherous  massacre ;  and  Hengest  would 
naturally  figure  in  the  tale,  as  being  the  Saxon  chief  best 
known  to  Welsh  fable.  The  story  seems  to  have  been  a 
favourite  fiction  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  for  it 
is  also  told  of  the  Saxons  who  invaded  Thuringia. 

Assuming  that  the  monastery  at  Araesbury  was  called 
by  the  Welsh  tlie  naxvt,  it  would,  according  to  all  analogy, 
be  known  to  tlie  Saxons  as  the  Nat-e}  and  Natan  Leod 
would  signify  the  Prince  of  the  Nat-e  or  Sanctuary.  This 
title  might  well  be  a  subject  of  pride,  even  to  a  man  as 
exalted  as  Ambrosius.  We  must  not  infer,  because  three 
choirs  are  mentioned,  that  thej^  were  all  in  existence  at  the 
same  time.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  choir  of 
Glastonbury  arose  after  that  of  Amesbury  was  destroyed. 
The  choir  of  Ambrosius  was  probably  the  monastery  of 
Britain — the  centre  from  which  llowed  tlie  blessings  of 
Christianity  and  civilisation.  Around  Amesbury  tlie  Bri- 
ton  was  fighting  for  all  that  was  dearest  to  him ;  and  thus 
may  we  account  for  the  desperate  resistance  which  enabled 
him  to  maintain  a  weak  frontier  for  nearly  sixty  years 
within  little  more  than  twenty  miles  of  Winchester. 

An  argument  may  be  raised  against  the  identity  of 
Ambrosius  and  Natan-Leod,  on  the  ground  that  none  of 

*  Between  Amesbury  and  Old  Sarum  there  is  a  hamlet  called  Netton.  This 
word  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Nafe-fun,  '  the  town  or 
homestead  of  the  Nat-e.'     It  may  have  been  the  Grange  of  the  monastery. 
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our  historians  represent  the  former  as  dying  in  battle.  Geof- 
frey,  with  the  view,  it  would  seem,  of  interpolating  the  fa- 
bulous  Uther,  poisons  Ambrosius  by  the  hands  of  a  Saxon 
physician ;  and  his  authority  is,  of  course,  followed  by  later 
English  writers.  Foreigners,  however,  have  left  us  accounts 
which  approach  more  nearly  to  the  truth.  The  Italian 
Blondus,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  represents  Ambrosius  as 
having  led  the  Britons  many  times  against  the  Saxons, 
and  as  having  been  at  last  defeated  and  slain  (Dec.  i, 
lib.  ii.).  Polydore  Vergil  also  assigns  him  a  soldier  s  death, 
and  Stonehenge  for  a  monument  [Hist.  Ang.  1.  iii.) ;  whence 
we  may  infer  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  he  fell 
somewhere  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  Flemish  chronicler 
Sigebert  tells  us,  the  Britons  made  Ambrosius  Aurelianus 
king,  and  under  his  guidance  fought  with  various  success 
against  their  enemies  for  the  space  of  forty-five  years.^  If 
we  suppose  him  to  have  died  in  508,  this  would  fix  his 
accession  in  the  year  463,  and  the  coincidence  of  dates 
seems  ahnost  to  demonstrate  the  identity  of  Natanleod  and 
Ambrosius. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  after  Geoffrey's  work  aj)peared, 
our  historians  were  greatly  puzzled  what  to  make  of  Na- 
tanleod,  and  generally  converted  him  into  one  of  Uther's 
lieutenants !  Before  Geoffrey's  time  there  was  no  difficulty 
about  the  matter.  The  Chronicle  styles  him  'A  British 
king ; '  Ethelwerd,  '  king  of  the  Britons ; '  and  Huntingdon, 
'  chief  king  of  Britain.'  The  last  author  tells  us  that  Cerdic 
was  obliged  to  seek  aid  from  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Portsmouth 
before  he  could  meet  his  formidable  antagonist.  Who 
could  that  antagonist  be  but  Ambrosius  1 

The  next  entry  in  the  Chronicle  recalls  our  attention  to 
the  locahty  of  Cerdic's  Ora : 

'A.  514.  Now  came  the  West  Seaxe,^  into  Britain  with 

^  This  passage  does  not  appear  in  tbe  eavly  printed  cditious  of  Sigeberfs 
Cbronicle ;  bnt  it  was  found  in  tbe  MS.  used  by  Ussber,  and  fornis  part  of  the 
text  publisbed  by  Pertz  in  bis  Monumenta  Hist.  Germ. 

''  Tbe  oi-iginal  may  signify,  eitber  tbat  a  body  of  West-Scxe,  or  tbe  West- 
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three  ships,  at  the  place  whieh  is  called  Cerdic's  Ora;  and 
Stuf  and  Wihtgar  fought  with  the  Brits  and  put  them  to 
flight.' 

The  Jutish  leaders  Stuf  and  Wihtgar  are  elsewhere 
represented  as  nephews  of  Cerdic.  From  the  Jutes,  ac- 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  Bede,  came  the  men  of  Kent, 
the  men  of  Wight,  and  '  the  kin '  in  W^essex  (as  the  Saxon 
chronicler  renders  it),  '  which  they  still  call  the  Juten-kin.' 
Bede  elsewhere  tells  us  that  the  Hamble-water  flowed 
through  the  country  of  the  Jutes  {Hist.  Eccl.  4.  16);  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  this  river  we  find  the  villages  of 
Meon-stoke  and  East  Meon.  Here,  no  doubt,  lived  the 
Meon-wari,  whom  Bede  couples  with  the  men  of  Wight 
[Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  13),  and  who  were  certainly^  the  Jutish  kin 
above  referred  to.  The  Hamble-creek  is  the  natural  inlet 
of  the  country ;  and  here,  in  all  probability,  Stuf  and 
Wihtgar  landed.  It  is,  however,  a  very  singular  circum- 
stance  that,  nineteen  years  after  the  arrival  of  Cerdic,  the 
new  comers  should  have  found  the  Britons  still  occupying 
the  country,  and  ready  to  resist  invasion.  It  shows  us 
how  slow  was  the  progress  of  the  Sex-e  in  driving  out  the 
Britons  when  the  latter  had  fastnesses  to  shelter  themselves 
in,  whether  natural  or  artificial. 

The  success  of  Stuf  and  Wihtgar  must  have  greatly 
strengthened  Cerdic's  position  at  Winchester;  but  it  was 
not  till  after  the  battle  at  Charford  that  he  ventured  to 
take  upon  himself  the  title  of  king. 

'A.  519.  Now  Cerdic  and  Cymic  undertook  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  West-Sexe ;  and  the  same  year  they  fought 

Sexe  generally,  arrived  in  514.  The  entry  may  possibly  have  been  the  com- 
meneemeut  of  some  Jutish  chronicle,  and  been  carelessly  altered  when 
adopted  into  our  present  compilations.  It  certainly  misled  Ethelwerd  in  the 
tenth  century;  for  he  tells  us  Birinus  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  men  of 
Wessex  in  the  year  635,  some  120  years  after  their  arrival  in  Britain.  He 
must  have  counted  from  the  arrival  of  Stuf  and  Wihtgar. 

'  Misled,  as  it  would  seem,  by  a  mistake  in  Florence  of  Worcester,  and  by  a 
loose  statement  in  Bede,  some  of  our  antiquaries  have  fixed  these  Jutes  west  of 
the  Southampton  Water. 
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with  the  Brits  at  the  place  whieh  is  now  called  Cerdic's- 
ford,^  and  sithen  from  that  day  have  reigned  the  kingly 
family  of  the  West-Sexe.' 

This  battle  was  followed  the  next  year  by  another, 
which  was  still  more  important  in  its  consequences.  Its 
results  may  be  best  detailed  in  the  language  of  Gildas. 
'  From  this  time  [/.  e.  from  the  first  successes  of  Ambro- 
sius],  one  while  our  citizens,  at  another  time  their  ene- 
niies,  were  victorious,  &c.,  down  to  the  year  of  the  siege 
of  Mount  Badon  (which  lies  near  the  mouth  of  the  Severn), 
and  of  that  slaughter  which  is  almost  the  last,  and  cer- 
tainly  not  the  least  of  those  which  have  been  made  of  the 
villains  {de  furciferis) ;  from  which  year,  as  I  reckon,  the 
four  and  fortieth  is  now  commencing,  the  first  month  be- 
ing  now  past,  and  which  year  was  also  that  of  my  nativity. 
But  not  even  at  the  present  time  are  our  towns  inhabited 
as  heretofore  they  were ;  but  waste  and  ruinous  they  lie 
even  to  this  day,  inasmuch  as,  though  foreign  wars  ceased, 
civil  wars  did  not.  For  the  recollection  of  so  dreadful  a 
ruin  of  our  island,  and  of  such  unhoped-for  succour,  dwelt 
long  on  the  minds  of  those  who  were  witnesses  of  these 
marvellous  changes,  wherefore  kings,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate  men,  priests  and  ecclesiastics,  observed  the  duties  of 
their  station ;  but  when  these  were  gone,  and  another 
generation  succeeded,  who  had  not  experienced  that  tem- 
pest  of  ruin,  aud  were  only  acquainted  with  times  of  tran- 
quillity  and  justice,  then  all  the  restraints  of  truth  and 
justice  were  loosened,  &c.' 

It  is  clear  from  this  passage,  that  Gildas  looked  upon 
the  battle  of  Mount  Badon  as  separating  a  long  period  of 
war  and  rapine  from  one  of  comparative  peace  and  tran- 
quillity.  He  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  Welsh  ge- 
neral ;  but  both  Nennius  and  the  Annales  Camhriae  give  the 
honour  of  this  victory  to  Arthur.     Several  of  our  English 


'  Etbelwerd  tells  us  tliat  Ccrdics-ford  was  on  the  Avon ;  so  tliat  its  identity 
with  Chardford  or  Charford  admits  of  no  doubt. 
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writers,  and  amongst  others,  Rudborne  in  his  Hist.  Major} 
allude  to  the  treaty  entered  into  between  Arthur  and 
Cerdic.  Higden's  notice  of  it  is  perhaps  the  most  explicit, 
and  is  thus  rendered  by  his  translator : 

'Men  rede  in  somme  cronj^kes  that  Cerdicus  fought  oft 
with  Arthur,  and  yf  lie  were  ouercome,  he  aroose  up  eft 
strenger  to  fyghte,  and  atte  laste  after  six  and  twenty  yere 
of  Cerdicus  comynge  Arthur  was  wery,  and  noyeful  to  hym, 
and  gave  hym  hampshyre  and  somersete,  and  called  that 
countrye  Wessex.  And  he  made  fayth  and  swore  to  hym,' 
&c.     Polychr.  c.  6. 

Counting  six  and  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  Cerdic's 
landing,  and  including  the  first  year,  we  arrive  at  the  year 
520 ;  and  at  this  date  Roger  of  Wendover  fixes  the  battle 
of  Mount  Badon.  Geofii-ey  of  Monmouth  gives  the  date  of 
Arthur"s  death — it  is  almost  the  only  date  he  does  give — as 
542 ;  and  the  Welsh  Chronicle,  in  tlie  Red  Book  of  Hergest, 
makes  an  interval  of  twenty-two  years  between  his  deatli 
and  the  battle  of  Mount  Badon,  which  ao;ain  brings  us  to 
the  year  520.  I  tliink,  therefore,  we  have  grounds  for 
believing  that  this  celebrated  battle  did  really  take  place 
the  year^  following  that  in  which  Cerdic  became  king. 

The  passage  in  Gildas  which  describes  Mount  Badon 
as  lying  near  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  seems  to  fix  it  with 
certainty  at  Bath,  or  in  its  neighbom-hood.  But  there  are 
reasons  which  tend  to  show  tliat  the  passage  is  an  interpo- 
lation.  First,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  interpolation ; 
secondly,  it  is  absent  from  one  of  the  only  two  MSS.  we  now 
possess,  and  was  not  admitted  into  his  text  by  Josselin, 
who  had  manuscript  authorities  no  longer  extant ;  thu-dl}^, 
we  can  account  for  the  interpolation,  inasmuch  as  we  know 
that,  in  the  thirteenth  centurj^,  the  Welsh  confounded  ^  the 

*  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  187. 

-  The  editors  of  the  Mon.  Hist.  Britt.  append  the  date  516  to  the  entry  in 
the  Annales  Camhriae  which  records  this  battle.  I  have  already  expressed  uiy 
opinion  as  to  the  value  which  should  be  put  on  these  chronological  inferences  : 
above,  pp.  168,  169. 

^  Sharon  Tm-ner  and  some  of  our  other  historians  have  been  stiungely  puzzled 
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battle  of  Mount  Badoa  with  the  capture  of  Bath  sixty 
years  later ;  fourthly,  the  name  of  Mount  Badon  is  iuap- 
plicable  to  a  place  situated  as  Bath  is ;  and  fifthly,  the 
version  of  the  story  which  Camden  took  from  GeofFrey, 
and  according  to  which  Ai'thur  di-ove  the  Saxons  from  the 
walls  of  Bath,  and  then  defeated  them  on  Bannesdown 
Hill,  will  not  explain  the  difficulty  that  meets  us;  for, 
according  to  Gildas,  there  was  an  actual  siege'^  of  Mount 
Badon,  and  not  merely  a  battle  fought  in  its  neighbour- 
hood,  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  West-Sexe,  though 
they  might  possibly  'harry'  the  country  as  far  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bath,  should  lay  siege  to  a  fortress  so 
far  from  their  own  frontier,  and  in  the  rear  of  such  for- 
tresses  as  Old  Sarum,  Barbury  Hill,  and  Cirencester. 
They  were  foot-soldiers,  and  not,  like  the  Danes,  horsemen 
who  could  rapidly  transport  themselves  from  one  side  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other.  At  the  date  of  this  battie  they 
had  been  settled  in  Hants  and  Berkshire  for  about  twenty- 
five  years;  and  for  more  than  seventy  years  after  their 
arrival  in  Britain,  all  the  battles  which  they  have  recorded 
were  fought  either  within  the  limits  of  these  two  counties, 
or  only  a  few  miles  beyond  their  borders. 

It  was  no  doubt  by  these  and  similar  reasons  that  Carte 
was  induced  to  propose  Baydon  Hill,  on  the  great  Roman 
Road  from  Silchester  to  Chichester,  as  the  place  of  this 
battle.     But  first,  there  are  no  earthworks  on  Baydon  Hill ; 

by  the  opening  paragraph  in  the  Welsh  Chronicle  contained  in  the  Red  Book  of 
Hergest,  according  to  which  1 28  years  elapsed  between  the  age  of  Vortigern  and 
the  battle  of  Mount  Badon ;  a  piece  of  chronology  that  deranges  all  the  dates  of 
our  early  history.  The  explanation  is  a  simple  one.  The  Welsh  compiler  looked 
into  the  Saxon  Chronicle ;  and  from  the  year  449,  when  Vortigern  is  first  men- 
tioned,  to  the  year  577,  when  the  capture  of  Bath  is  recorded,  lie  counted  12S 
years.  Th(>  ciipture  of  Bath  he  confounded  with  the  battle  of  Mount  Badon, 
and  heiiee  the  blunder. 

'  Caniden's  allusion  to  the  carthwork  on  Bannesdown  is  hardly  consistent 
with  his  usual  good  sense  and  honesty.  The  existence  of  this  earthwork  could 
have  no  relevancy  to  the  battle  which,  on  his  hypothesis,  was  fought  there ; 
but  miglit  easily  lead  thc  careless  reader  to  draw  very  false  inferences  with 
respect  to  the  '  obsessio  Montis  Badonici.' 
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and,  secondly,  Ba^^don  seems  to  be  a  genuine  English 
word.  The  Mons  Badonicus  was  doubtless  so  called  from 
the  baths  (badon,  Welsh)  in  its  neighbourhood.  Now,  al- 
though  remains  of  Roman  baths  are  occasionally  met  with 
on  the  Gloucestershu-e  and  Wiltshu-e  downs,  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  have  been  discovered  at  Baydon ;  and  when 
we  find,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  village,  localities 
called  Bay-field  and  Bay-cliff,  we  cannot  have  much  doubt 
that  Bay-don  also  was  an  English  compound,  and  not  a 
corruption  of  the  Welsh  word  hadon.  Why  may  not  the 
Mons  Badonicus  be  the  Badbury  of  Dorsetshire?  Its  ele- 
vated  site,  its  great  strength  and  evident  importance,  and 
its  name,^  all  ahke  favour  the  hypothesis.  It  exhibits 
ample  proof  of  Roman  occupancy;  though,  I  believe,  no 
Roman  baths  have  yet  been  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.  It  lay  also  on  the  borders  of  the  West-Saxon  terri- 
tory,  and  in  the  very  district  where  the  Welsh  and  English 
were  at  that  time  contending,  and  where,  only  the  year 
before,  Cerdic  had  fought  the  battle  of  Charford. 

The  notion  which  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by 
Rudborne,  Higden,  and  others,  their  contemporaries,  that, 
by  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  the  whole  of  Wessex  was  ceded 
to  our  ancestors,  is  certainly  unfounded :  we  know  that  the 
greater  portion  of  it  did  not  fall  into  theu*  hands  till  many 
years  afterwards.  In  the  accompanying  map  I  have  endea- 
voured  to  trace  out  what  may  have  been  the  boundary-line 
which  separated  the  two  races.  The  principles  I  have  taken 
for  my  guidance  are  sufficiently  obvious.  I  have  assumed 
that  the  size  and  figure  of  our  counties,  at  least  in  the 
south  of  England,  were,  to  a  considerable  degree,  influenced 

'  The  Anglo-Saxon  bcBth.  a  bath,  was  a  neuter  substantive ;  but  the  nanie  for 
Bath  apj)ears  to  have  been  a  feminine  substantive,  Bath-e,  gen.  Bath-an; 
whence  Bathan  ceaster,  the  city  of  Bath-e.  In  Hampshire  and  its  ncighbour- 
hood,  ihe  final  and  medial  th  was  often  pronounced  d ;  hence,  if  there  were 
Roman  baths  near  Badbury,  the  locality  would  probably  be  called  Badd-e.  In 
the  Chronicle,  Badbury  is  termed  Baddan  byrig,  the  bury  or  fortress  of  Badd-e ; 
and  the  modern  uame  Badbury  must  be  a  corruption  of  the  compouud  Badde 
byrig.     The  Welsh  name  was  probably  Dinas  Badon. 
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by  the  events  of  our  early  history ;  and  that  the  grims  and 
grimsdikes,  so  plentifully  scattered  over  them,  were  real 
boundary-lines.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  certain 
places  near  the  boundary  which  are  distinguished  as  Eng- 
lish ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that,  as  contra-distinguished 
from  the  Welsh,  the  West-Sexe  called  themselves  by  this 
name  even  as  early  as  the  times  of  the  Heptarchy.  Vide 
the  Laivs  of  Ina. 

Starting  from  the  sea,  the  boundary  followed  pretty 
closely  that  of  Western  Hampshire,  till  it  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Old  Sarum.  It  then  seems  to  have 
passed  along  the  ditch  which  gives  its  name  to  the  Hun- 
dred  of  Underditch;  and  to  the  north  of  Ditchampton  is 
distinguished  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  charter  of  the  eleventh 
century,^  by  the  name  of  Grimes  dic.  Traces  of  this 
Grimes  dic  are  again  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Steeple  Langford;^  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  Langford 
is  a  village  called  Fisherton  de  la  Mere.  Here  the  boun- 
dary  seems  to  have  turned  again  to  the  northward;  but 
its  course  towards  Amesbury  is  purely  conjecturah  From 
Amesbury  it  seems  to  have  run  along  the  Beacon  Hill 
towards  Chute  forest,  and  thence  to  the  river  Thames,  in 
a  direction  which,  with  one  slight  exception,  is  nearly  coin- 
cident  with  the  western  limits  of  Hants  and  Berkshire. 

That  Amesbury  was  left  in  possession  of  the  Britons, 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  name  by  which  it  is  ge- 
nerally  mentioned  in  the  Triads  is  Caer-Caradoc.  Now 
Caradoc  was  the  name  of  the  Welsh  prince  who  is  com- 
memorated  as  Arthur's  '  battle-knight,'  and  as  'the  pillar 
of  the  Cymry,'  and  who  appears  to  have  been,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  the  most  powerful  chief  in  South  Britain  at 
this  juncture.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  fortress  of  the  first 
class,  the  residence  of  Caradoc  Vreichvras,  would  be  taken 
as  long  as  that  hero  lived ;  and  as  we  have  reason  to  believe 
he  survived  Arthur,  he  must  have  lived  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  after  the  date  of  this  treaty. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  778.  2  Ib.  446. 
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North  of  the  Thames,  we  know  that  Eynsham  and 
Bensington  were  Welsh  fortresses  fuU  fifty  years  after  the 
battle  of  Mount  Badon ;  but  that  the  Sexe  had  penetrated 
into  the  valleys  of  the  Cherwell-basin  is  probable,  beeause 
this  basin  lies  open  and  contiguous  to  the  vale  of  White- 
Horse,  and  was  the  favourite  line  on  which  the  Saxon 
kings  operated  against  the  Britons ;  ^  and  also  because  we 
find  one  of  the  Grimsdikes  stretching  across  it  from  the 
Glym  to  the  Evenlode.  From  this  Grimsdike  the  boundary 
may  have  passed  along  the  Akemans  street,  and  the  Aves- 
ditch,^  to  Whittlebury  forest,  and  thence  along  Cerdic's-lea 
to  Dorchester.  It  may  then  have  crossed  the  river,  so  as 
to  cover  Wallinga  ford  ^  (that  is,  the  ford  of  the  Wallings, 
or,  as  we  may  perhaps  render  it,  of  the  Weals,  or  Welsh- 
men),  and  then  run  along  the  Grimsdike  and  the  Chiltern, 
till  it  again  reached  the  Thames  east  of  Streatley.  South 
of  the  river,  it  must  have  followed  the  Grimsdike  to  Pur- 
borough  Castle ;  have  swept  round  to  Spinae  by  Grims- 
bury;  and  then  by  the  Welshmen's  bridge  (Weala  brucg),* 
and  the  Mare  ridges  (/.  e.  the  ridges  of  the  Meer  or  March), 
to  Englefield.  Passing  the  Kennet  at  Theale,^  it  then  seems 
to  have  run  along  the  Grimsdike  ^  to  Silchester,  and  thence 

*  Vide  Sax.  Chron.  a.d.  527,  571.  Arthm''s  battles  against  the  Saxons  at  the 
month  of  the  river  Glem  and  in  the  wood  of  Caledon  (Nennius,  c.  64)  were  also, 
very  probably,  fought  in  tbis  neighbourbood. 

■^  Whether  the  boundary-line  eontinued  its  course  along  the  Akeman  Street,  or 
passed  to  the  nortb  of  it,  depends  on  the  question  whether  Alchester  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saxons.  It  could  never  have  been  a  place  of  strengtb ; 
and  the  existence  of  Bicester  in  its  neighbourbood  goes  far  to  prove  that  it  was 
destroyed  in  these  early  wars.  Its  capture  would  bardly  have  been  followed  by 
its  ruin  at  any  later  period. 

^  Immediately  to  tbe  south  of  the  boundary-line  at  this  point  was  a  locality 
called  Orimley,  aud  near  it  an  earthwork  called  '  the  old  dike,'  which  rau  to 
the  Thames  at  Wallingford.     Cod.  Dipl.  1069. 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  1152. 

^  In  the  old  Hampsbire  dialect  th  was  often  substituted  for  the  initial  d,  as 
thar,  there,  than,  thoth,  &c.,  for  dare,  dear,  den,  doth,  &c.  Theale  seems 
to  be  the  provincial  pronuneiation  of  dole,  a  boundary. 

®  Dr.  Beke  informs  us  {Arch.  xv.  p.  179)  that  the  peasantry  call  tbis  dike 
*  Grimmer's  dike.'  I  do  not  examine  bis  etymology,  as  I  am  satisfied  tbat 
Grimmers  dike  is  nothing  more  than  the  old  pronunciation  of  Grim-es  dic. 
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alonof  the  skirts  of  the  forest  to  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
Chertsey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  town  we  find  all 
the  marks  of  a  frontier  station.  On  the  English  side  of 
the  supposed  boundary-line  is  a  place  still  called  Englefield, 
and  on  the  Welsh  side  we  find  recorded  in  our  charters^ 
the  Welshmans  road  (Weala  geat),  the  Welshmen's  hythe 
or  port  (Weales  huth).  and  a  place  called  the  Shire-pool. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  follow  the  boundarj^  with  any  accuracy 
further.  It  probably  passed  south  to  Guildford,^  and  then 
returned  by  way  of  Holwood  Hill  to  London. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  check  these  speculations  by  any 
personal  examination  of  the  country;  and.  no  doubt  in 
many  points  they  require  correction.  Still,  however,  I  feel 
a  strong  persuasion  that  in  their  main  features  they  do  not 
deviate  widely  from  the  truth.  But,  even  were  this  the 
case,  I  would  maintain  that,  on  a  subject  of  such  bewilder- 
ing  confusion  as  that  of  our  ancient  dikes  and  earthworks, 
any  reasonable  hypothesis  that  enables  us  to  group  together 
a  certain  number  of  these  boundary-lines,  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  of  service. 

The  following  events  recorded  in  the  Chronicle  appear 
to  have  occurred  during  the  forty-four  years  which  elapsed 
after  the  battle  of  Mount  Badon,  and  which  Gildas  repre- 
sents  as  a  period  of  comparative  peace  and  tranquillity. 

'A.  527.  Now  Cerdic  and  Cym'ic  fought  with  the  Brits 
at  the  place  that  is  called  Cerdics  Lea. 

'  A.  530.  Now  Cerdic  and  Cynric  took  the  Island  Wight; 
and  a  few  men  they  slew  in  Wihtgara-burh. 

'  A.  534.  Now  Cerdic,  the  first  king  of  the  West-Seaxe, 
died ;  and  Cynric,  his  son,  took  to  the  kingdom.  and  reigned 
thenceforth  twenty-six  winters.     And  they  gave  to  their 

Stukelcy  givcs  this  earthwork  the  name  of  Grim.idike.  He  niistook  it  for  a 
Koman  road ;  and  his  account  of  it  has  misled  both  Grough  and  Warton. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  987. 

*  If  Vindomis  was  situated  in  the  neighhourhood  of  Farnham,  the  frontier 
very  probahly  rcached  to  it,  and  all  SuiTcy  south  of  '  the  Hog's-back '  may 
have  been  Welsh  territory. 
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two  nephews,  Stuf  and  Wihtgar,  the  whole  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

'  A.  552.  Now  Cynric  fought  with  the  Bryts  at  the  place 
that  is  called  Searo-byrig ;  and  the  Bryt-weals  he  put  to 
flight. 

'  A.  ^^6.  Now  Cynric  and  Ceawlin  fought  with  the  Bryts 
at  Beran-byrig. 

'A.  560.  Now  Ceawlin  took  to  the  Jdngdom  among  the 
West-Sexe.' 

The  battle  at  Cerdics  Lea  may  have  arisen  from  some 
misunderstanding  about  the  boundaries ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  one  of  those  wasted  dis- 
tricts  which  were  yielded  up  to  Cerdic  after  the  battle 
of  Mount  Badon.  Some  copies  of  the  Chronicle  make 
Cerdic  slay  many  men  in  Wihtgara-burh  ( feala  instead  of 
fea);  but  the  present  reading  is  supported  by  Asser, 
Ethelwerd,  and  Florence ;  and  the  first  of  these  writers  tells 
us,  by  way  of  explanation,  that '  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
island  had  been  slain,  or  driven  into  exile.'  It  is  probable 
that  Wihtgara-burh  was  not  the  only  fortress  within  the 
boundaries  of  Cerdic's  kingdom,  which,  for  a  while,  sheltered 
its  inhabitants  from  the  sword  of  their  enemies. 

The  battles  at  Old  Sarum  in  552,  and  at  Barbury  Hill 
in  556,  clearly  indicate  an  aggressive  warfare  on  the  part 
of  our  ancestors.  These  battles  were  probably  not  followed 
by  any  of  those  dreadful  inroads  which,  at  an  earlier 
period,  cai-ried  fii-e  and  sword  through  the  island;  and 
Gildas  may  have  looked  upon  them  as  hardly  a  greater 
evil  than  the  civil  wars  which  were  then  desolatingr  his 
country. 

I  have  spoken  of  Arthur  as  a  historical  personage ;  for 
I  see  nothing  to  justify  the  doubts  that  have  sometimes 
been  expressed  on  this  subject.  His  pretensions  to  the 
character  rest  on  a  very  diflferent  footing  from  those  of 
Uther.  Uther's  name  was  never  mentioned  before  the 
publication  of  Geoflrey's  history;  while  Arthur's  battles 
are  recorded  by  Nennius,  and  his  name  occurs  in  Welsh 
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poems  of  the  sixtli  century  whose  genuineness  no  scholar 
has  ever  doubted,  in  the  Annales  Camhriae,  and  in  the  lives 
of  several  of  the  Welsh  saints.  His  relationship,  however, 
to  Ambrosius  is  evidently  a  fiction,  and  one  which  we 
probably  owe  to  the  mendacious  history  we  have  just 
referred  to.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  nephew  of  a  petty 
kins:  in  the  west  of  Britain,  and  to  have  been  elected  to  the 
supreme  command  solely  on  account  of  his  soldierly  qua- 
lities.  The  account  of  his  battles  in  Nennius  contains  one 
obvious  error.  According  to  all  the  Welsh  chronicles, 
more  than  twenty  years  elapsed  between  the  battle  of 
Mount  Badon  and  his  death ;  yet  although,  during  that 
period,  different  tribes  of  invaders  were  effecting  settlements 
in  the  east  and  north  of  Britain,  this  battle,  we  are  told, 
was  the  last  he  fought  against  the  Saxons.  It  was  proba- 
bly  the  last  he  fought  against  the  Saxons  of  Wessex ;  and 
as  the  war  with  Wessex  was  that  which  most  interested 
the  South  Briton  who  wrote  the  paragraph,  we  need  not 
seek  for  any  other  explanation  of  the  blunder. 

The  accession  of  Arthur  is  placed  by  Wendover  in  ^\6, 
eight  years  after  the  death  of  Ambrosius.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  immediate  successor  of  Ambro- 
sius  was  his  son  Owen ;  at  least  the  thirty-fourth  triad  in 
Probert's  collection  makes  this  Owen  one  of  '  the  three 
conventional  monarchs  of  Britain ' ;  that  is,  one  of  the 
monarchs  who  were  chosen  by  a  general  convention  of  the 
country.  It  is  true  that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  where 
mention  is  made  of '  Owen  son  of  Ambrosius,'  we  find,  in 
the  greater  number  of  MSS., '  Owen  son  of  Maximus ' ;  but, 
as  the  relationship  indicated  by  the  phrase  '  Owen  son  of 
Ambrosius,'  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  Geoffrey's  history, 
we  can  readily  account  for  the  change  to  '  Owen  son  of 
Maximus.'  The  assertion  that  a  son  of  the  usurper  Maximus 
was  elected  kins  of  Britain  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
Roman  history ;  while  the  election  of  a  son  of  Ambrosius 
is  a  possible,  and  perhaps  we  niight  add  a  probable,  event. 
Arthur  may  have  been  elected  tlie  '  dax  beUi '  on  the  death 
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of  Owen  without  children,  or  with  children  too  young  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 

One  of  the  triads  commemorates  '  the  three  tribes  of  the 
throne,'  as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  Arthur.  These 
'  tribes  of  the  throne '  clearly  represent  the  three  favourite 
divisions,  Lloegyr,  Alban,  and  Cymru ;  that  is,  South, 
North,  and  West  Britain.  All  the  MSS.  represent  Cellewig 
in  Cornwall  as  Arthur's  chief  seat  in  Lloegyr,  and  Caradoc 
Vreichvras  (that  is,  Caradoc  with  the  brawny  arm)  as  his 
'  chief  elder,'  or  as  the  prince  pre-eminent  in  that  district. 
This  Caradoc  was  no  doubt  the  prince  who  gave  the 
name  of  Caer  Caradoc  to  the  stronghold  which  adjoins  to 
Amesbury.  He  appears  to  have  lost  his  life  at  the  terrible 
battle  of  Cattraeth,  which  (according  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived  opinion)  was  fought  against  the  invading  Engle  in 
North  Britain ;  and  his  son  Cawrdav  is  commemorated  in 
the  following  triad.^ 

'  The  three  supreme  servants  of  the  isle  of  Britain ; 
Caradog  the  son  of  Bran,  the  son  of  Llyr  Llediaith ;  Cawr- 
dav,  the  son  of  Caradog  of  the  brawny  arm ;  and  Owain, 
son  of  Ambrosius.  They  were  so  called  because  all  the 
men  of  the  island  of  Britain,  from  the  prince  to  the  pea- 
sant,  became  their  followers,  at  the  need  of  the  country, 
on  account  of  the  invasion  and  tyranny  of  the  foe,'  &c. 
Probert,  Triad  42. 

Perhaps  we  may  infer  from  this  tradition,  that  as  the 
terror  produced  by  the  battle  of  Netley,  and  the  death  of 
Ambrosius,  led  the  Britons  to  rally  round  the  son  of  their 
fallen  monarch,  so  the  slaughter  at  Cattraeth  induced  them 
to  elect  as  their  chief  the  son  of  the  hero  who,  on  that 
occasion,  so  much  distinguished  himself.  From  Caradoc's 
connexion  with  Amesbury,  and  the  position  he  seems  to 
have  held  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  we  may 
perhaps  be  justified  in  drawing  the  further  inference,  that 
he  was  a  descendant  of  Ambrosius.^ 

■  [But  see  below,  p.  265.] 

*  The  '  Genealogies  of  the  Saiuts '  generally  niake  him  a  member  of  one  or 
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Of  the  five  British  princes  whom  Gildas  inveighs  against 
in  his  Epistle,  the  first  two  whom  he  selects  for  censure 
are   Constantine,    king    of    Devonshire   (Damnonia),   and 
Aurelius   Conan.     He   accuses   the   first  of  havinoj  '  that 
same   year'    slain   '  two   royal   3'ouths'  in  their  mothers 
arms,  and  beneath  the  very  'amphibalum'  of  the  abbot; 
and  bids  Aurelius,  whom  he  describes  as  even  worse  than 
Constantine,  to  remember  the  untimely  end  of  his  fathers 
and  his  brothers  [patrum  fratrumque),  and  that  he  is  now 
left  a  solitary  and  a  withered  stock.     When  we  consider 
the  names  borne  by  these  princes,  and  the  district  one  of 
them  was  reigning  over,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  suspicion, 
that  they  were  the  descendants  of  Ambrosius,  whom  Gildas 
describes  in  his  historyas  '  having  greatly  degenerated  from 
the  worth  of  their  ancestors.'     In  some  Welsh  MSS.  four 
sons  are  assigned  to  the  usurper  Maximus  ;  Owain  Finddu, 
Ednj^fed,   Peblic,  and  Cystennyn  (Constantine).  ^     As  we 
have  reasons  for  believing  that  the  later  Welsh  copyists 
often  changed  '  Owen  son  of  Ambrosius,'  into  '  Owen  son 
of  Maximus,'  with  the  view  of  accommodating  Welsh  his- 
t(  ry  to  Geoffi'ey's  narrative  ;  so  we  may  conjecture,  that 
with  the  same  view  they  would  transfer  to  Maximus  the 
whole  family  of  the  British  king,  and  consequently  that 
Ednyfed,  Peblic,  and  Cystennyn,  were  sons  of  Ambrosius. 
On  this  supposition,  the  Constantine  whom  Gildas  inveighs 
against  may  have  been  the  youngest  son  of  this  monarch. 
Geoftrey  makes  him  the  uncle   of  Aurelius  Conan,  but  it 
would   be   more   consistent   with   the   facts   of  our   early 
history,  if  we  were  to  consider  him  as  the  great  uncle. 

othcr  of  the  '  three  holy  families ' ;  but  as  they  convert  a  sturdy  warrior  into  a 
saint,  it  is  but  fitting  they  should  provide  him  with  a  suitable  pedigree. 

'  lolo  MSS.  p.  113.  The  proniinence  which  is  given  to  Maxiuius  (Maxsen 
Wledig)  in  the  Welsh  Triads,  and  vvliich  appears  to  havc  thrown  the  name  of 
Ainbrosius  into  the  shade,  may  have  been  due  originally  to  the  great  prevalence 
of  Breton  legends  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centurics.  These  lcgends 
seem  to  liave  becn  introdueed  into  Wales  on  the  return  of  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr, 
A.D.  1077  ;  and  werc  no  doubt  one  of  the  sourccs  from  which  GeofPrcy  of  Mon- 
niouth  drew  the  materials  of  his  History.  They  may  very  probably  have 
eiiggested  his  story  of  a  Breton  original. 
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Possibly  lie  may  have  borne  the  same  relationship  to 
Cawi-dav,  and  to  the  'two  royal  youths,'  his  victims. 
Rowlands  [Mona  Antiqua,  180]  represents  him  as  the  an- 
cestor  of  the  British  princes  who  reigned  in  Cornwall ;  but 
the  only  authority  for  such  a  statement  which  has  fallen 
under  the  author's  notice,  are  certain  suspicious  genealogies 
in  the  Achau  Saint  Tnys  Prydain. 

The  following  scheme  exhibits  the  ties  of  relationship 
which  seem  to  have  connected  the  different  members  of 
the  famil}^  of  Ambrosius ;  and,  hypothetical  though  it  be, 
yet  any  clue  which  may  assist  us  in  unravelling  the  in- 
tricacies  of  early  British  history,  has  claims  upon  our 
attention. 

Constantine,  enip. ;  slain  411. 


Constans,  emp. ;  slain^ii.  Julian;  slain  411. 

Ambrosius  Aurelianus  (Emrjs  Wledig),  king  of  Britain ;  slain  508. 


Owen  (Owain  Finddu\  Ednyfed     Peblic      Constantine  (Cystennyn  Goronog\ 
!  king  of  Britain.  1      king^^of  Damnonia. 

^  -  -1  I 

Caradoc  Vreiclivras.  Tbe  British  princes  who  reigned  in  Comwall. 

I ! ; 1 

Cawrdav,  king  of  Britain.  Aurelius  Conan.  The  murdered  princes. 

The  mode  in  wliich  Geoifrey  manufactui-ed  his  history 
of  this  period  is  sufficiently  obvious.  He  took  four  of  the 
five  princes  whose  names  occur  in  the  Epistle,  and  made 
them  kings  of  Britain  in  the  order  in  which  Gildas  men- 
tions  them  —  Constantine,  Aurelius  Conan,  Vortiper,  and 
Maelgwn.  Unfortunately  for  Geofirey,  the  Annales  Cambriae 
record  Maelgwn's  death  of  the  yellow  plague  ten  years 
after  the  death  of  Arthui-,  while  they  represent  Constantine 
as  living  nearly  to  the  close  of  the  century.  Such  is  the 
history,  whose  authority  modern  criticism  has  attempted 
to  revive,  at  the  same  time  that  it  attacks  the  credit  due 
to  Gildas  and  Bede ! 

The  British  leader  at  Barbmy  Hill  was  most  probably 
Aurelius  Conan.  Fifteen  years  after  his  defeat,  the  West- 
Sexe  turned  their  arms  eastward. 
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'A.  571.  Now  Cuthwulf  fought  with  the  Brjrt-weals  at 
Bedican-ford  ;  and  four  towns  he  took,  Lygean-burh,  and 
Aegeles-bui-h,  and  Bensingtun,  and  Aegones-ham,  And  the 
same  year  he  died.' 

The  march  upon  Bedford  cut  through  the  line  of  com- 
munication  wliich  united  Verulam  and  London  with  the 
rest  of  Britain,  and  must  have  made  the  battle  which 
followed  it  inevitable.  On  their  return,  the  West-Sexe 
swept  the  valleys  of  the  Ouse  and  Thame,  or  the  districts 
dependent  on  the  burghs  of  Lenborough^  and  Aylesbury,^ 
by  the  union  of  which  with  the  woodlands  of  the  Chiltern 
the  modern  county  of  Bucks  has  been  formed  ;  and  then 
stormed  the  fortresses,  which  had  hitherto  maintained  their 
independence  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  The  districts 
appertaining  to  Bensington  and  Eynsham,  when  added  to 
the  country  ah'eady  occupied  by  the  Saxons  north  of  the 
river,  nearly  completed  our  modern  Oxfordshire. 

Only  six  years  later,  the  West-Sexe  pushed  their  con- 
quests  to  the  Severn. 

'A.  577.  Now  Cuthwine  and  Ceawhn  fought  with  the 
Bryts,  and  three  kings  they  slew,  Commail,  Condidan, 
and  Farinmail,  at  the  place  which  is  called  Deorham,  and 
took  from  them  three  chesters,  Gleawan-ceaster,  and  Cyren- 
ceaster,  and  Bathan-ceaster.' 

The  battle  of  Deorham  seems  to  have  been  the  decisive 
battle  which  sealed  the  fate  of  south  Britain.  The  loss 
of  Gloucester,  Cu'encester,  and  Bath,  separated  for  ever  the 
Britons  of  Wales  from  those  of  Cornwall.  Neither  the 
'West  Weals'  of  Damnonia,  nor  the  Weals  beyond  the 
Severn,  could  hope  successfully  to  resist  an  enemy  against 
whom  their  united  power  had  been  exerted  in  vain.  The 
progress  of  the  West-Sexe    might  be   checked    by  their 

*  Lenborougli  is  now  a  hamlet  adjoining  to  Buckingham. 

^  The  old  ditch  which  runs  along  the  edge  of  tbe  Chiltern  from  Berkhamp- 
stead  to  Pi-inces  Risborough  seems  to  have  beeu  adopted  by  the  West-Sexe  as 
the  westcrn  boundary  of  their  new  conquests.  It  still  bears  the  name  of 
'  Grimsdike.' 
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intestine  feuds,  but  no  sooner  were  they  at  peace  among 
themselves,  than  their  frontier  was  advanced  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  their  neighbours.  We  cannot,  however,  foUow 
their  later  conquests.  The  present  paper  is  ah-eady  much 
too  long,  and  has  been  extended  far  beyond  the  limits 
originally  contemplated  by  the  wi'iter. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

A.D. 

446.  Aetius  consul  for  tlie  third  time. 

447.  Vortigern  king. 

450.  Marcian  emperor.     Arrival  of  the  Saxons. 

455.  Batfle  of  Aylesford. 

457.  Battle  of  Crayford. 

459.  '  Discordia  Guitolini  et  Ambrosii.' 

463.  Ambrosius  king. 

465.  Battle  of  Wippeds-fleet. 

473.  Battle,  and  miich  hooty  taJcen. 

477.  Aelle  lands  at  Cymens  Ora. 

485.  Battle  at  Mercreds-hurn. 

490.  Anderida  taken. 

495.  Cerdic  lands  at  Cerdics  Ord. 

501.  Fort  lands  at  Portsmouth. 

508.  I^atan-leod  (i.e.  Ambrosius)  slain. 

514.  Stuf  and  Wihtgar  land  at  Cerdics  Ora. 

519.  Battle  of  Charford. 

520.  Battle  of  tbe  Mons  Badonicus.      Treaty  between  Cerdic  and 

Arthur.     , 
527.  Battle  of  Cerdics  Lea. 

530.   Wihtgara-burh  in  the  Isle  of  Wighf  falcen, 
534.  Cerdic  dies. 
542.  Arthur  dies. 
552.  Battle  at  Old  Sarum. 
556.  Batfle  at  BarhurySill, 
571.  Battle  at  Bedford. 
f)'j'j.  Battle  at  Deorham. 


THE   'BELGIC  DITCHES/  AND  THE  PEOB- 
ABLE    DATE    OF    STONEHENGE : 

BEINa    THE    STJBSTANCE    OF    A    COMMUNICATION    MADE    TO    THE    AECHAEO- 
lOGICAL   INSTITUTE   AT   THEIE   MEETING   AT   OXFOED,  1850. 

[From  No.  30  of  the  Archaeological  Jounial.] 

The  lines  of  aneient  earthwork,  which  in  vafious  parts 
of  England  intersect  the  country,  seem  to  admit  of  a  divi- 
sion  into  three  classes, — British  roads,  Roman  roads,  and 
Boundary  lines.  When  tolerably  well  preserved,  these 
different  kinds  of  earthwork  may,  in  most  cases,  be  dis- 
tinguished  from  each  other  without  much  difficulty,  and 
the  British  road  appears  as  a  ditch,  with  a  low  mound  on 
each  side  of  it,  the  Roman  road  as  a  mound  simply,  and 
the  Boundary-hne  as  a  ditch,  with  a  mound  on  one  side 
only.  As  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Britons 
constructed  artificial  roads  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans, 
and  as  we  know  from  Caesar  that  the  country  was  densely 
peopled,  we  might  expect  to  find  their  lines  of  communi- 
cation  worn  into  hoUows.  The  accumulations  of  filth  and 
refuse,  which  would  necessarily  result  from  a  large  traJBBc, 
when  thrown  aside  for  the  greater  convenience  of  passage, 
would  soon  form  continuous  mounds,  and  perhaps  the  more 
readily,  inasmuch  as  such  mounds  might,  in  certain  locali- 
ties,  be  usefully  employed  as  fences.  There  are  many  by- 
ways  in  the  west  of  England,  which,  if  turfed  over,  would 
be  no  unfair  representatives  of  the  British  roads  that  still 
exist  upon  the  downs  of  Wiltshire. 

Our  ancient  boundary-lines  seem  also  to  admit  of  a  three- 
fold  division.  There  are,  first,  the  boundary-lines,  which 
defined  the  territorics  of  the  British  tribes  before  the  Roman 
Conquest ;  secondly,  those  which  were  made  by  the  Romanised 
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Britons  ;  and  thirdly,  the  march-dikes  thrown  up  by  our 
ancestors,  after  the  English  colonization  of  the  island.  The 
last  of  these  three  classes  has  sometimes  attracted  the  at- 
tention  of  the  historian ;  but  the  second,  though  for  several 
reasons  particularly  interesting,  has  not,  I  believe,  been 
hitlierto  noticed  ;  and,  if  we  except  the  speculations  of 
Stukeley  and  Warton  with  respect  to  the  '  Belgic  ditches,' 
I  am  not  aware  that  even  the  ancient  British  boundary- 
lines  have  as  yet  been  made  the  subject  of  critical  investi- 
gation. 

According  to  Stukeley,  the  Belgae,  as  they  gradually  ex- 
pelled  the  British  tribes  who  preceded  them,  constructed 
four  successive  lines  of  defence^ — Combe-bank,  Bokerly- 
ditch,  the  ditch  immediately  north  of  Old  Sarum,  and 
Wansditch.  Warton  supposes  there  were  no  less  than 
seven  of  these  ditches.  He  does  not  enumerate  them,  but 
he  probably  added  to  Stukeley's  four,  the  Grims-ditch  south 
of  Salisbury,  the  ditches  on  Gussage  Cow-down,  which 
really  appertained  to  the  British  post  of  Vindo-gladia,  and 
the  ditch  which  runs  over  Salisbury  plain  to  the  north  of 
Heytesbury.  Neither  Warton  nor  Stukeley  points  out  the 
districts  which  they  suppose  to  have  been  marked  out  by 
means  of  these  boundary-lines,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
lines  to  each  other  is  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  desperate 
resistance  which  the  Belgae  had  to  surmount  before  they 
could  effect  their  conquest.  The  resistance  must  have  been 
desperate  indeed,  which  contested  the  possession  of  a  few 
miles  of  worthless  down-land ;  and  the  love  of  property 
equally  strong,  which  could  think  such  an  acquisition  worthy 
of  being  secured  at  the  expense  of  so  much  labour.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  number  of  these  boundary-lines 

'  That  these  ditches  might  occasionally  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  a 
party  of  freebooters  is  very  possible,  but  that  they  were  military  lines  of 
defence,  like  the  Roman  Walls  in  North  Britain,  or  the  Great  Wall  of  China, 
is  to  the  last  degi-ee  improbable.  Such  lines  of  defence  would  require  an 
organized  body  of  men  to  guard  them,  and  the  maintenance  of  such  a  force 
would  be  beyond  the  means  of  i-aces  only  imperfectly  civilized.  The  proper 
character  of  these  ditches  is  clearly  that  of  houndary-Unes. 
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has  been  exaggerated  not  only  by  Warton,  but  even  by 
Stukeley. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  right  have  we  to  assume  that  the 
Belgae  overspread  the  south  of  Britain,  in  successive  waves 
of  conquest,  such  as  are  pre-supposed  in  the  hj^pothesis  we 
are  considering  ?  The  only  ground  for  such  a  hypothesis 
that  I  am  aware  of,  is  contained  in  Caesar's  statement,  'mari- 
tima  pars  ab  iis  (incolitur)  qui  praedae  ac  belli  inferendi 
causa  ex  Belgio  transierant,  qui  omnes  fere  iis  nominibus 
civitatum  adpellantur  quibus  orti  ex  civitatibus  eo  per- 
venerunt,  et  bello  inlato  ibi  remanserunt  atque  agros  colere 
coeperunt.' — B.  G.  5.  12.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  from 
this  passage,  that  there  was  a  succession  of  predatory 
inroads,  some  of  which  were  followed  by  Belgic  settlements  ; 
and  when,  in  the  district  which  we  know  to  have  been 
colonized  by  the  Belgae,  we  find  successive  lines  of  boun- 
dary  evidently  made  by  a  people  inhabiting  the  seaboard, 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  it 
may,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  hypothesis  advanced  by 
Stukeley,  and  accepted  by  Warton,  is,  to  say  the  least,  not 
an  unreasonable  one. 

If  we  attempt  to  trace  the  progress  of  Belgic  conquest  by 
the  light  of  Welsh  tradition,  we  shall  be  disappointed.  The 
all  but  utter  silence  of  the  Triads,  with  respect  to  a  people 
who  fill  such  a  place  in  history,  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling 
circumstances  connected  with  these  mysterious  records.  The 
Triad  which  mentions  the  three  '  refuge-seeking  tribes,'  tells 
us,  that  the  first  of  these  tribes  came  from  Galedin,  and  had 
lands  allotted  to  them  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Welsh  scholars 
consider  Galedin  to  mean  the  Netherlands ;  ^  and  perhaps 
we  may  conclude  that,  according  to  Welsh  tradition,  the 
Belgae  came  as  refugees  to  this  country,  and  were  first 

*  This  hypotbesis  would  receive  strong  confirmation  i£  \ve  were  justified  in 
giving  to  tlio  Jk'lgic  settlers  of  tlie  soutli-east  of  Dorsctshire  the  namc  of 
Morini.  But  I  believe  our  only  autbority  for  so  doing  is  a  dictum  of  '  Ricliard 
of  Cirencester,'  and  I  will  not  insult  tbe  rcader  by  quoting  a  patent  forgcry. 
I  alludc  to  Bertram's  clever  fabrication,  mcrely  to  shovv  the  readcr  that  I  have 
uot  ovcrlookcd  it. 
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located  in  the  Isle  of  Wight — driven,  it  may  be,  from  their 
own  country  by  some  inundation  of  the  sea,  an  accident 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  moving  cause  of  several  of 
those  great  migrations  we  read  of  in  Eoman  history.  It  is 
clear  from  Caesar,  that  for  some  centuries  before  Christ, 
the  Belgae  were  the  most  energetic  and  powerful  —  and 
among  half-civilized  races  this  means  the  most  aggressive 
— of  the  Gaulish  tribes ;  and  we  can  have  little  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  the  fugitive  Belgae,  with  the  aid  prob- 
ably  of  their  continental  brethren,  might  soon  change 
their  character  of  refugees  into  that  of  assailants.  Of  the 
inlets,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  which  the  mainland 
could  be  assailed,  Tweon-ea  (now  Christchurch),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Stour  and  Avon,  appears  to  liave  been 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our 
history.  Here,  it  would  seem,  the  Belgae  landed.  The 
uplands  in  the  neighbourhood  are  barren,  but  the  valleys 
rich,  and  the  Belgae,  we  may  presume,  were  soon  in  pos- 
session  of  the  pastures  along  the  Stour  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Blandford.  This  town  lies  in  a  kind  of  defile, 
over  which,  at  that  period,  the  woodlands  of  Cranbourne 
Chase  in  all  probability  extended.  At  this  wooded  gorge 
the  Britons  seem  to  have  held  their  own,  and  the  course 
of  Belgic  conquest  to  have  been  diverted — in  the  direction 
afterwards  followed  by  the  Roman  road  and  the  modern 
railway — into  the  valleys  of  the  Piddle  and  the  Frome. 
We  may  now  ask,  whether  there  be  any  earthworks  which 
miglit  serve  as  boundaries  to  the  district  we  have  thus  marked 
out.  In  the  first  place,  we  observe  between  Holt-Forest 
and  Cranbourne  Chase,  the  well-known  earthwork,  called 
Bokerly-ditch,  shutting  in  from  the  northward  the  rich 
valley  drained  by  the  Wymburne-brook.  From  Bokerly- 
ditch  the  boundary  may  have  followed  the  outline  of 
Cranbourne  Chase,  have  crossed  the  Stour  south  of  Bland- 
ford,  and  then  run  to  the  north-westward  along  Combe- 
bank.  There  was  also,  some  years  back,  '  in  the  road  from 
Bindon  to  Weymouth,  a  great  ditch,  like  Wansdike,  for 
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several  miles.' — Hutchins'  Dorset,  i.  217.  No  such  ditch  is 
riow  visible  on  this  line  of  road,  but  after  a  long  day's 
search,  I  succeeded  by  an  accident  in  finding^  its  mutilated 
remains  between  the  Frome  and  Owre-brook.  The  bank 
was  to  the  eastivard,  and  I  have  httle  hesitation  in  re^ard- 
ing  this  dike  as  a  portion  of  the  western  boundary  of  the 
first  Belgic  conquest.  What  course  it  took  to  join  Combe- 
bank  is,  at  present,  only  matter  for  conjecture;  but  there 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  fragments  of  it  still  exist  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Piddle  river  and  its  tributaries. 

The  second  Belgic  conquest  may  have  included  the  downs 
of  Hants  and  South  Wiltshire.  The  narrow  valleys  that 
intersect  the  latter  meet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Old  Sarum 
(Sorbiodunum),which  must  alwaj^s  have  been,  what  in  mili- 
tary  language  might  be  termed,  the  key  of  the  district.  The 
Hampshire  downs  appear  to  have  been  called  by  the  Britons 
the  Gwent,  or  champaign.  No  natural  frontier  separates 
these  two  tracts  of  down,  but  their  northern  boundary  is 
indented,  as  it  were,  by  the  highlands  around  '  Scots  Poor,' 
from  which  the  greater  part  of  their  extent  is  visible.  To 
this  point  the  country  rises  from  the  east  and  south,  and 

'  The  dike  ran  nearly  parallel  to,  and  about  one  or  two  bundred  yards  west 
of  '  tbe  bounds '  wbicb  separated  Owre  f  rom  Galton.  For  nearly  a  mile  it  bad 
been  fashioned  into  shape,  and  formed  a  clay-fence  some  eigbt  feet  tbick. 
A  wide  stretcb  of  arable  land  succeeded,  on  wbicb  it  bad  been  levelled  witbin 
the  last  two  years  by  an  improving  landlord.  Its  traces,  however,  were  sufE- 
ciently  obvious,  and  by  following  tbem,  and  clambering  over  some  terrible 
fences,  I  again  ligbted  on  tbe  object  of  my  searcb,  and  found  it  running  over 
tbe  common  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  very  fair  preservation.  It  ter- 
minated  before  it  again  reacbed  cultivated  land.  I  presume  tbere  must  formerly 
have  been  a  tract  of  woodland  in  tbe  neigbbourbood. 

As  tbese  boundary-lines  are  often  difficult  to  find,  it  may  save  future  in- 
vestigators  trouble,  and  prevent  mistakes,  to  learn  that  thcrc  are  some  other 
curious  eai-tbworks  a  little  to  the  westward,  round  Woodford  Castle.  The 
agger  runs  from  the  Frome  due  south  for  about  a  mile,  tben  turns  at  right 
angles,  and  after  running  half  a  mile  eastwai-ds,  rcturns  to  the  river.  The 
agger  was  thrown  otittvards  from  the  ditch.  I  suppose  this  work  to  have  been 
tbe  boundary  of  a  very  ancient  park.  A  sligbt  fence  on  tbe  top  of  tbe  mound, 
with  tbe  aid  of  tbc  interior  ditcb,  woultl  bave  effectually  prcvented  tbc  dcer 
from  escaping.  I  have  seen  instances  of  similar  cartbworks  in  Uerksbire  and 
elsewbere,  which  seem  to  admit  of  tbe  same  explanation. 
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also,  though  more  slowly,  from  the  west.  On  the  southern 
and  eastern  slopes  we  still  iincl  large  masses  of  woodland — 
Collingbourn-wood,  Dole-wood,  &c. — and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  these  high  and  barren  downs  were  once  encircled 
with  a  belt  of  forest.  This  description  may  serve  to  show 
the  importance  of  these  heights  as  a  landmark,  and  in  some 
measure  to  explain  the  fact,  that  at  the  present  day  three 
counties,  and  some  seven  or  eight  paiishes,  meet  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

During  a  fortnight  of  rather  inclement  weather,  I  examined 
the  country  lying  between  Westbury  and  Ludgershall,  and 
succeeded  in  finding  most  of  the  ditches  described  in  the 
'  Ancient  Wiltshire.'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  K.  C. 
Hoare  was  not  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  distinguish- 
ing  between  the  trackway  and  the  boundary-dike.  His 
usual  phrase,  '  a  bank  and  a  ditch,'  more  than  once  made 
me  waste  a  day  in  searching  for  what  proved,  on  examina- 
tion,  to  be  a  mere  drift-road.  North  of  Heytesbury,  how- 
ever,  I  found  an  ancient  boundary-line  —  one  clearly  of 
British  origin,  and /?er/tapi?  anterior^  to  the  Roman  conquest. 
I  traced  it  from  the  west  of  'Knook  Castle'  to  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  Tilshead,  when  it  gradually  died  away 
in  cultivated  land.  Ancient  roads  occasionally  entered  its 
ditch,  more  particularly  at  the  salient  angles,^  and  its 
mound  was  broken  and  pierced  in  all  dii-ections  by  the 
trackways  leading  to   the   two  British  villages  north  of 

^  Tliere  are  the  sites  of  two  British  villages  near  tbe  boundary-line ;  and  in 
a  straggling  portion  of  one  of  them,  which  lies  heyoud  the  dike,  and  which, 
therefoie,  must  have  been  built  after  the  boundary-line  was  sUghted  (to  use  a 
phrase  of  Cromweirs  time),  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  found  a  stone-celt  beside  a  skcleton. 
It  is  not  probable  that  a  primitive  utensil  like  this  was  used  af ter  the  arrival  of 
the  Romans ;  but  the  grave  may  have  been  there  bef ore  the  village  extended 
itself  beyond  the  agger. 

Coins  of  Arcadius  have  becn  dug  up  among  the  ruins,  but,  I  believe,  no 
Saxon  remains.  We  may  conclude  that  the  villages  were  burnt  by  the  Saxon 
invaders,  and  never  af  terwards  inhabited. 

^  It  may  be  worth  observiug  that,  just  at  the  angle  where  the  boundary-Iine 
turns  suddenly  to  the  eastward,  thcre  lay  a  large  stone  on  thc  top  of  the  agger. 
I  had  not  time  to  examine  it  minutely,  nor  even  to  chip  off  a  fragment  to 
ascertain  the  uature  of  the  stone. 
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Knook  Castle;  but  still,  amid  all  the  changes  of  two 
thousand  years,  its  crest  was  seen  stretching  over  the 
plain,  and  could  be  followed  without  the  chance  of  a  mis- 
take.  The  next  day  I  found  'the  Tilshead  ditch,'  within 
little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  I  had  lost  the 
former  one.^  It  was  a  ditch  with  txvo  mounds,  and  these 
gradually  became  lower  as  I  traced  it  to  the  eastward,  a 
mile  or  two  beyond  Tilshead.  If  this  ditch  be  a  continua- 
tion  of  the  former  one,  I  cannot  satisfactorily  account  for 
its  change  of  character. 

I  could  find  no  remains  of  this  Belgic  boundary — if  we 
may  venture  to  give  it  such  a  title — north  of  Beacon  Hill. 
Even  'the  unmutilafced  remains  of  a  bank  and  a  ditch,'  on 
Wick-down,  turned  out  to  be  merely  a  deep  ditch  with  a 
low  mound  on  each  side  of  it.  But  south  of  the  hill,  the 
Amesbury  bounds  presented  appearances  which  strongly 
resembled  those  of  an  ancient  earthwork,  and  we  may 
be  allowed  to  conjecture  that  they  were  once  connected 
with  the  'Devils  Ditch,'  east  of  Andover,  and  with  the 
boundary-Hne,  a  fragment  of  which  still  remains  to  the 
south  of  Walbury. 

According  to  these  speculations,  the  second  Belgic  boun- 
dary  must  have  included  the  valleys  of  South  Wiltshire, 
and  then  have  swept  round,  so  as  to  separate  the  downs 
of  Hampshire  from  the  woodlands  which  encircled  Scots 
Poor.  The  hypothesis  does  not  seem  an  unreasonable  one, 
and  I  know  of  no  other  which  can  satisfactorily  account 
either  for  the  boundary-line  to  the  north  of  Heytesbury,  or 
for  the  lines  which  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Walbury  and  Andover.^ 

'  Wlien  tlicsc  monnds  approach  the  '  Long  Barrow,'  which  lics  ahont  a  mlle 
f rom  Tilshead,  tiiey  turn  at  right  angles,  and  after  having  half  cnclosed  the 
mound,  pursne  their  former  course.  Our  hest  chance  of  cxplaiiiing  anomalies 
like  these,  wouUl  he  a  rcally  critical  edition  of  the  '  Gromatici  veteres.' 

^  It  may,  perhaps,  hc  said,  tliat  the  lines  near  Walbnry  and  Andover  might 
have  been  thc  bounchirics  of  a  Bclgic-  settlement,  whose  capital  was  Winchcster ; 
and  which  was  unitcd  to  its  western  neighhour  before  Ih-itish  geography  was 
known  to  the  Romans.     But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  State  of  the 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  writer  difFers  from  Stukeley  in 
considering  the  first  and  second  of  his  ditches  as  forming 
parts  of  one  continuous  boundary;  and  in  denying  alto- 
gether  to  the  ditch  which  runs  immediately  north  of  Old 
Sarum,  the  character  of  a  Belgic  earthwork.^  Were  this 
last  ditch  made  by  the  Belgae,  we  must  suppose,  that 
although  the  invaders  were  strong  enough  to  capture  such 
a  fortress  as  Old  Sarum,  they  were  not  powerful  enough 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  valleys  which  it  commanded 
— an  inference  which  at  once  shows  us  the  falseness  of  the 
premiss  that  led  to  it.  With  respect  to  the  connexion 
supposed  to  have  existed  between  Combe-bank  and  Bokerly- 
ditch,  it  may  be  right  to  state,  that  I  have  not  examined 
the  course  of  Bokerly-ditch  west  of  the  Roman  Road,  and 
only  cursorily  the  line  of  country  which  intervenes  between 
the  two  earthworks.  Combe-bank  still  crosses  the  down,  in 
fine  preservation,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Winterbourne 
Clenstone  to  Col-wood.  For  some  distance  it  forms  the 
boundary  of  this  wood,  and  then  enters  it  and  disappears. 
My  guide^  professed  to  trace  the  bank  to  the  north  of 
Mapperton,  but  I  must  confess  that  to  my  eyes  it  was 
invisible.     Its  course,  however,  when  I  last  recognized  it, 

Southern  Belgae  was  not  merely  a  political,  but  an  etlanograpbical  unity.  The 
otber  Belgic  districts,  tbougb  politically  united,  are  always  spoken  of  as  peopled 
by  different  races ;  but  tbe  classical  writers,  wbenever  tbey  speak  of  tbe  Belgic 
Province,  treat  it  as  a  wbole. 

It  may  be  observed,  tbat  tbere  are  some  ditcbes  near  Cbisboroiigb,  wbicb  bave 
not  been  inserted  in  tbe  map.  There  can  be  little  doubt  tbatybwr  distinct  lines 
of  boundary  passed  near  tbat  fortress,  and  to  bave  noticed  the  remains  of  all 
these  boundaries  would  bave  answered  no  good  purpose,  and  would  bave  made 
the  plan  mucb  too  complicated. 

'  The  period  at  wbicb,  and  the  purpose  for  wbicb,  this  earthwork  was  con- 
structed,  were  sufEciently  discussed  at  Salisbury.  Those  who  feel  an  intcrest  in 
the  matter  may  see  what  are  the  \\Titer's  ^-iews  on  this  subject,  by  consulting 
the  paper  he  has  written  for  the  Salisbury  Volume  on  tbe  *  Early  Englisb 
Settlements  in  South  Britain.'     [Above,  pp.  147-199.] 

^  His  testimony  must  not  be  altogether  rejected,  as  be  has  for  yeai-s  '  cried 
tbe  Courts '  at  the  bank,  and  tberefore  may  be  considered  as  familiar  with  all 
the  circumstances  connected  witb  it.  After  proclamations  duly  made  on  this 
ancient  earthwork,  the  courts  are  bekl  in  the  valley  at  an  old  manor  bouse, 
which  lies  some  two  miles  from  tbe  bauk. 
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pointed  eastward  in  the  direction  of  Badbur}^  which  was 
full  in  sight,  and  about  four  miles  distant.  I  felt  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  information  given  to  Leland  (according 
to  which  it  went  to  Lytchet  Maltravers)  was  erroneous. 
It  seemed  to  me  clearly  intended  as  a  boundary  to  separate 
the  Winterbourne  valley  from  the  bleak  and  swelling  downs 
to  the  north-eastward,  and  to  be  as  clearly  connected  with 
the  great  fortress,  which  lifted  itself  aloft  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Stour  directly  in  our  front.  As  Badbury  commands 
the  valley,  where  lay  Vindogladia — which  existing  remains, 
as  well  as  the  Itineraries,  point  out  as  the  capital  of  the 
district — and  as  Bokerly-ditcli  was  obviously  intended  as 
the  northern  boundary  of  this  valley,  it  seems  difficult  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  both  Combe-bank  and  Bokerly- 
ditch  were  constructed  as  parts  of  one  design,  by  the  same 
people,  and  at  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  period.  That 
people  we  may  conjecture  to  be  the  Belgae,  and  the  period 
five  or  four,  or,  it  may  be,  only  three  centuries  before  the 
Christian  aera. 

The  general  consent  of  our  antiquaries  has  fixed  upon 
the  Wansdike  as  the  last  of  the  Belgic  boundaries.  W^ere 
it  called  the  last  frontier  of  the  Belgic  province — under- 
standing  by  that  phrase  the  district  which  the  Roman 
geographers*  assigned  to  the  Belgae  proper — I  should  be 
little  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  conclusion  they  have 
come  to.  Nor  would  I  venture  summarily  to  dismiss  even 
the  suggestion  of  Stukeley,  that  it  was  Divitiacus  who 
here  fixed  the  limits  of  the  Belgic  dominion,  though  I  may 
smile  at  the  etymological  trifling  by  which  he  endeavours 
to  support  his  hypothesis.  This  Divitiacus,  Caesar  tells  us, 
had  been  King  of  the  Suessiones,  and  even  in  his  time 
(nostra  etiam  memoria)  the  most  powerful  chief  in  all  Gaul. 
He  tells  us  also  that  Di\dtiacus  had  obtained  a  supremacy 
not  only  over  a  great  portion  of  Belgic  Gaul,  but  also  over 
a  great  part  of  Britain — '  qui  quum  magnae  partis  harum 
regionum  tum  etiam  Britanniae  impcrium  obtinuerit.'  By 
what  steps  he  obtained  this  supremacy  we  are  not  told. 
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but  we  may  surmise  that  it  was  with  his  aid  that  the 
Belgae  pushed  their  conquests  into  the  interior  of  the  island, 
and  that  the  imperiinn  naturally  followed  conquests  so  ex- 
tensive  and  important.  The  question  remains,  what  was  the 
locality  and  the  real  extent  of  these  latter  Belgic  conquests. 
If,  as  is  probable,  the  British  king  who  opposed  Caesar 
belonged  to  the  intrusive  race,  then  the  Belgae  must  have 
obtained  possession  of  the  vale  of  Aylesbury,  and  the  plains 
of  Hertfordshire  previous  to  the  year  ^^  b.c.  ;  and  we  may 
infer  that  they  acquired  these  districts  under  the  leadership 
of  Divitiacus,  for  we  do  not  learn  that  Verulam  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Cassivelaunus  by  any  recent  act  of 
conquest.  There  still  exist  some  interesting  lines  of  earth- 
work,  which  seem  to  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  sepa- 
rate  the  new  conquests  from  the  country  of  the  Trinobantes. 
They  have  been  as  yet  only  partially  examined,  and  with 
very  little  intelligence ;  but  as  they  are  mixed  up  with 
another  system  of  boundary-lines,  it  would  require  a  more 
lengthened  notice  than  our  jjresent  limits  will  admit  of  to 
discuss  this  question  satisfactorily. 

It  is  possible  that  the  same  monarch  who  settled  the 
boundaries  of  the  Catyeuchlani — I  give  the  word  as  it  is 
usually  written,  without  vouching  for  its  correctness — may 
also  have  pushed  forward  the  Belgic  frontier  to  the  Wans- 
dike.  There  are,  however,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
a  conclusion  which  are  calculated  to  shake  our  faith  in  the 
soundness  of  Stukeley's  hypothesis.  Every  critical  reader 
will,  I  think,  admit  that  the  Roman  geographers  and  his- 
torians  looked  upon  the  Belgic  province  as  an  organic 
whole,  which  might  indeed  have  developed  itself  at  suc- 
cessive  periods,  but  was  not  a  mere  aggregation  of  separate 
and  independent  parts.  With  respect  to  the  states  lying 
north  of  the  Andred — i.  e.  of  the  great  forest  which  spread 
over  the  wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex — the  case  was  difFerent. 
The  Cantii,  the  Atrebates,  the  Catyeuchlani,  were  probably 
all  three  Belgic  races ;  and  indeed,  as  regards  the  Atrebates, 
we  are  able  to  make  this  assertion  positively.     All  three 

VOL.  11.  p 
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seem  to  have  been  subject  to  the  imperium  of  Cassivelaunus, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  the  inference  that  the 
Southern  Belgae  acknowledged  his  supremacy.  As  so  few 
years  separated  the  reign  of  this  prince  from  that  of  Divi- 
tiacus,  it  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that  he  was,  if  not 
a  descendant,  at  least  a  successor  of  the  Gaulish  monarch, 
and  consequently  that  the  limits  of  his  dominion  defined 
the  British  imperium  of  his  great  predecessor.  If  so,  the 
course  of  conquest  which  Divitiacus  traced  out  must  have 
nearly  coincided  with  that  followed  by  later  invaders — by 
Caesar,  by  Plautius,  and  by  the  Norman  William ;  and 
consequently  this  celebrated  Belgic  chief  could  not  have 
been  the  conqueror  who  reared  the  Wansdike. 

This  magnificent  earthwork  reached  from  the  woodlands 
of  Berkshire  to  the  British  Channel.  Its  remains  have 
been  carefully  surveyed  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare.  The  conquests 
it  was  intended  to  include  seem  to  have  been,  first,  the 
Vale  of  Pewsey;  secondly,  the  mineral  district  of  the 
Mendip  Hills  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  country  lying  between 
this  range  and  the  marshes  of  the  Parret.  Ptolemy  gives 
us  Winchester,  Bath^,  and  Ilchester,  as  the  three  principal 
towns  of  the  Belgic  province.  If  we  run  a  line  along  the 
Wansdike  from  Berkshire  to  the  Channel,  then  along  the 
coast  to  the  Parret,  then  up  that  river  eastward  till  we 
strike  the  southern  borders  of  Wiltshire,  and  then  follow 
the  first  Belgic  boundary  across  Dorsetshire  to  the  sea,  we 
shall  have  defined,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  northern 
and  western  boundaries,  which  Roman  geographers  assigned 
to  the  Belgae  proper. 

'  Bath  is  just  without  the  Belgic  boundary,  and  thercfore  could  not  have 
been  a  Belgic  town.  Ptolemy  has,  in  other  instances,  assigned  towns  situated 
near  a  f  rontier  to  the  wrong  people  ;  thus  he  gives  London  to  the  Cantii.  There 
are  generally  circumstanccs  connected  with  the  towns  thus  misplaccd,  which 
help  us  to  explain  the  blunder;  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  London  had  a 
suburb  south  of  the  river,  even  iu  the  Roman  timcs ;  and  thc  Belgic  fortress  on 
the  Wansdikc,  which  lay  immediatcly  above  the  hot  baths,  may  vcry  probably 
have  led  tho  geographer  into  making  tbe  mis-statement  that  has  given  rise  to 
the  present  note. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  Wansdike  bends  to  the  south,  as 
if  to  avoid  Avebury,  and  approaches  close  to,  but  does  not 
include,  Bath.  It  seems  reasonable  to  infer,  that  when  the 
line  of  demarcation  was  di-awn,  the  Dobuni  insisted  on  the 
retention  of  their  ancient  temple,  and  of  their  hot  baths ; 
and  if  this  inference  be  a  just  one,  another  and  a  more 
important  one  seems  naturally  to  follow.  Assuming  that 
the  Belgae  were  thus  excluded  from  Avebury,  is  it  not 
likely  that  they  would  provide  a  'locus  consecratus'  at 
some  central  point  within  their  own  border — a  place  for 
their  judicial  assemblies,  like  the  Gaulish  temple,  'in  finibus 
Carnutum^,  quae  regio  totius  Galliae  media  habetur?'  May 
not  Stonehenge  have  been  the  substitute  so  provided  ? 

There  seems  to  be  two  opinions  prevalent  with  respect 
to  the  date  of  this  mysterious  monument.  There  are  anti- 
quaries  who  maintain  that  it  was  built  before  the  Christian 
era,  at  some  period  of  great  and  undefined  antiquity ;  and 
others,  who  would  postpone  its  erection  to  a  period  subse- 
quent  to  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  island. 

The  first  of  these  opinions  is  generally  supported  on  the 
authority  of  a  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  which  appears 
to  have  been  taken  from  Hecataeus  of  Abdera,  who  floui-ished 
about  thi-ee  centuries  before  tijie  Christian  era.  According 
to  this  authority,  there  was  among  the  Hyperboreans  a 
round  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  situated  in  an  island 
'opposite  Celtica.'  Our  English  antiquaries  assume,  that 
the  word  Celtica,  in  this  passage,  was  used  with  the  same 
meaning  as  by  Strabo  and  his  contemporaries,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  signified  Gaul,  and  they  conclude  that  the 
island  was  Britain,  and  the  round  temple  Stonehenge,  or 

'  Caes.  B.  G.  6. 1 3.  Does  not  tlie  name  of  Carnutes  mean  the  people  of  Car-nnf, 
in  modern  Welsh,  Caer  nawdd,  the  City  of  the  Sanctuary  ?  In  the  discourse 
which  the  writer  delivered  at  Salisburj,  on  '  the  Early  English  Settlements  in 
South  Britain,'  one  of  the  points  he  contended  for  was  tbis,  tbat  both  Stone- 
henge  and  the  great  monastery  which  was  afterwards  built  in  its  neighbour- 
hood,  were  known  as  the  nairdd,  or  sanctuary,  and  tbat  it  was  from  tbis  Welsh 
word  tbat  the  Anglo-Saxons  got  tbeir  Nat-e,  and  also  the  title  by  wbicb  they 
designated  Ambrosius,  viz.  Natati  leod.     [See  above,  pp.  182,  183.] 
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Avebuiy,  or  the  E.olrich  circle,  according  to  the  particular 
hypothesis  they  are  interested  in  supporting.  Swedish 
antiquaries  give  to  Celtica  a  -wider  meaning,  and,  as  the 
ancients  considered  Scandinavia  to  be  an  island,  they  boldly 
claim  the  round  temple  of  the  Hyperboreans  as  Swedish 
property.  Wesseling,  in  a  sensible  note,  examines  these 
dilFerent  hypotheses,  and,  for  reasons  which  appear  satis- 
factory,  rejects  them.  He  is  inclined  to  fix  the  round 
temple  far  more  to  the  eastward  than  would  suit  the  views 
either  of  our  own  or  of  the  Swedish  antiquaries  ;  and 
whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not,  the  criticism  which 
identifies  Stonehenge  with  this  temple  of  the  Hyperboreans, 
rests,  I  think,  on  grounds  much  too  questionable  to  secure 
the  assent  of  any  cautious  inquirer. 

The  opinion  which  assigns  to  Stonehenge,  and  indeed  to 
all  our  Druidical  structures,  a  date  posterior  to  the  Roman 
conquest,  is  the  one  most  generally  entertained  at  the  pre- 
sent  day.  It  has  been  elaborately  maintained  by  Mi\  J. 
RickmanV  He  objects  to  an  earlier  date  for  Avebury, 
because  it  adjoins  to  a  Roman  road ;  because  it  resembles 
a  Roman  amphitheatre  ;  because  its  dimensions  seem  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  measure  of  a  Roman  mile ;  and  lastly,  be- 
cause  the  engineer,  who  made  the  Roman  road,  did  not 
avail  himself  of  the  deep  ditch  round  Silbury,  to  lessen  the 
steepness  of  the  ascent;  whence  we  may  conclude  that 
such  ditch  was  not  in  existence  when  the  road  was  made. 
Hls  attempts  to  support  the  second  and  third^  of  these 

'  Archaeologia,  vol.  28. 

^  The  avenue  which  stretched  south-east  from  the  main  temple,  was  inter- 
sectcd  by  the  Eoman  road,  and,  according  to  Rickman,  the  distance  of  Silbury 
both  from  the  point  of  intersection  and  from  the  centre  of  the  Avebury  circle, 
was  a  Roman  mile.  I  can  only  say,  that  according  to  my  measurement,  Silbury 
hill  is  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  more  than  a  Roman  mile,  and  from 
the  point  of  intersection  r^ery  considerably  less.  But  even  were  the  measure- 
ment  correct,  how  could  the  symmetry  of  the  structure  bc  anyway  dependent 
on  the  distanee  of  Silbury  from  the  point  where  the  road  cut  thi-ough  the 
avenue  ?  The  propcr  inference  seems  to  bc,  that  thc  Romans  would  not  allow 
a  great  public  road  to  be  diverted  out  of  its  course,  in  order  to  spare  the  mere 
adjuncts  of  a  building,  whose  hold  upon  the  respect  aud  reverence  of  the 
people  had  probably  been  for  some  time  dcclining. 
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positions  appear  to  the  writer  to  be  most  unsatisfactory ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  fii-st,  it  might  be  answered,  that 
the  Ronian  road  from  Silchester  to  Bath  was,  in  all  prob- 
ability,  preceded  by  a  British  trackway,  and  that  the  point 
where  the  Icknield  road  crossed  such  trackway,  was  well 
suited  for  the  site  of  a  great  national  temple;  while  the 
fact  that  the  Roman  engineers  did  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  lower  level  afforded  them  by  the  ditch,  might  be  owing 
to  their  unwillingness  to  wound  the  national  prejudices  by 
violating  unnecessarily  a  national  monument.  Rickman 
maintains,  that  tools  of  mixed  metal,  such  as  are  found  in 
the  barrows  of  the  early  Britons,  would  have  been  unequal 
to  the  '  respectable  workmanship,'  which  he  observed  on 
the  tenons  and  mortices  of  the  Stonehenge  trilithons ;  and 
that  stone  so  hard  could  only  have  been  worked  after 
the  introduction  of  steel  tools.  As  we  know  that  'the 
maritime  states'  produced  iron  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  it  is 
clear  that  any  hj^othesis  which  does  not  carry  back  the 
origin  of  Stonehenge  more  than  a  century  or  two  before  the 
Christian  era,  will  not  be  affected  by  the  difficulty  here 
suggested, 

Mr.  Herbert's  theory  may  be  considered,  in  one  point  of 
view,  as  a  modification  of  Rickman's.  He  supposes  that 
Stonehenge,  Avebury,  and  our  other  'megalithic  monu- 
ments'  were  erected  after  the  Romans  had  left  the  island; 
and  he  has  exhibited  no  small  acuteness  and  learning  in 
support  of  this  startling  hypothesis.  According  to  his 
theory,  the  bards  and  other  favourers  of  the  old  superstition 
returned  from  Ireland,  whither  they  had  been  driven  by 
the  iniluence  of  Roman  civilization,  and  of  Christianity ; 
heathenism,  for  a  wliile,  regained  its  ascendency,  and  the 
enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  return  to  old  habits  and  feel- 
ings,  and  by  a  sense  of  recovered  independence,  led  to  the 
erection  of  these  mighty  structures.  Mr.  Herbert  skilfully 
avails  himself  of  Rickman's  arguments,  and  presses  upon 
us  the  additional  one,  that  the  so-called  Druidical  temples, 
and  other  similar  erections,  are  only  to  be  found  in  Britain, 
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or  in  countries  closely  connected  with  it,  as  Brittany  ;  and 
therefore  must  have  been  the  results  of  causes  operating 
partially,  and  not  the  general  expression — the  necessary 
outward  manifestation — of  a  religion  so  widely  diffused  as 
the  Druidical.  Every  candid  reader  will  admit,  that  there 
is  considerable  weight  in  the  argument  last  referred  to. 
Do  the  following  considerations  supply  us  with  a  sufficient 
answer  to  if? 

We  know  from  Caesar,  that  Britain  was  looked  upon  by 
the  Gauls,  both  as  the  great  centre  of  Druidism,  and  as  the 
country  in  which  its  peculiar  doctrines  originated  ;  '  dis- 
ciplina  in  Britannia  reperta,  atque  inde  in  Galliam  trans- 
lata  esse  existimatur  ;  et  nunc  qui  dihgentius  eam  rem 
cognoscere  volunt,  plerumque  illo  discendi  causa  proficis- 
cuntur.' — B.  G.  6. 13.  We  might  therefore  expect  to  find  in 
Britain,  and  such  countries  as  were  intimately  connected 
with  it,  more  marked  traces  of  the  peculiar  structures 
which  characterized  this  system,  than  are  to  be  met  with 
elsewhere.  It  seems  also  to  be  a  fact,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  Stonehenge,  to  which  I  shall  shortly  advert  more 
particularly,  all  the  larger  Druidical  temples  are  situated 
in  places  wliere  the  blocks  of  stone,  commonly  called 
Sarsen  stones,  abound,  or,  at  least,  are  known  at  one  time 
to  have  abounded ;  and  that  the  geological  conditions  which 
distinguish  such  localities,  occur  more  frequently  in  Eng- 
land  than  in  the  interior  of  France.  I  think,  therefore,  we 
may  account  for  the  unfrequent  occurrence  of  these  struc- 
tures  in  such  parts  of  Gaul  as  are  remote  from  its  western 
coast,  without  being  driven  to  the  conclusion  which  Mr. 
Herbert  would  bring  us  to. 

There  is  one  argument  against  the  theory  which  assigns 
to  Stonehenge,  and  the  other  Druidical  structures,  a  date 
subsequent  to  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  island,  which 
the  members  of  an  Archaeological  society  are  pecuharly 
fitted  to  appreciate.  We  all  know — the  principles  on 
which  our  '  Gothic  buildings '  were  so  long  constructed 
sufficiently  teach  us — how  difficult  it  is  for  an  architect  to 
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compose  in  a  new  style  of  architeeture,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  his  mind  unswayed  by  the  forms  to  which  he 
has  long  been  accustomed.  Now  I  do  not  forget  that 
Inigo  Jones  started  the  hypothesis,  that  Stonehenge  was 
•  a  h}^aethral  temple ' ;  but  in  his  day  the  fundamental 
principles  which  distinguish  the  different  systems  of  archi- 
tectural  construction  had  been  but  little  studied,  and  the 
researches  of  modern  times  have  placed  us  on  a  vantage- 
ground  that  enables  us  to  estimate,  at  its  proper  value, 
a  theory  which,  coming  from  a  man  so  eminent,  might 
otherwise  occasion  us  some  difficulty.  After  thus  much  of 
preface,  I  would  ask  the  archaeological  reader,  whether 
he  thinks  it  comes  within  the  limits  of  a  reasonable  prob- 
ability,  that  men  who  had,  for  centuries,  been  familiarized 
with  the  forms  of  Roman  architecture,  could  have  built 
Stonehenge  ? 

If  we  suppose  Stonehenge  to  have  been  erected  after  the 
Southern  Belgae  had  pushed  their  frontier  to  the  Wansdike, 
and  not  long  before  Divitiacus  obtained  his  imperium  over 
the  other  Belgic  races,  every  difficulty  vanishes.  The 
manufacture  of  iron  was  probably  known  in  Britain  at  that 
period,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  only  lately  introduced, 
as  Caesar  tells  us,  not  many  years  afterwards,  that  the 
metal  was  not  abundant^,  '  ejus  exigua  est  copia' ;  and 
we  are  accordingly  able  to  account  for  '  the  respectable 
workmanship,'  which  Rickman  observed  at  Stonehenge, 
and  which  certainly  presents  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
hypothesis,  that  assigns  to  Stonehenge  the  remote  antiquity 
sometimes  given  to  it.  Again,  our  geologists  seem  to  be 
agreed,  that  the  huge  blocks  of  sandstone,  which  form  the 
trilithons  at  Stonehenge,  must  have  come  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  vale  of  Pewsey.  Now  the  amount  of 
physical  power  equal  to  the  transport  of  such  large  masses, 

'  Iron  appears  to  have  been  scaree,  at  least  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Britain, 
as  late  as  the  heginning  o£  the  third  century.  Herodian  informs  us,  that  the 
tribes  who  opposed  Severus  decked  their  loins  and  necks  with  this  nietal  (i.e. 
I  suppose,  made  their  torcs  of  iron,  and  covered  their  girdles  with  it),  and 
esteemed  it  not  only  as  an  ornament  but  also  as  a  proof  of  wealth. 
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would  exhaust  the  whole  resources  of  the  district ;  and  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  builders  of  Stonehenge, 
whoever  they  were,  must  also  have  been  lords  of  the  fer- 
tile  vale,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  agriculture.  If 
the  Belgae  were  the  builders,  it  follows  necessarily  that 
this  temple  was  erected  after  the  vale  became  Belgic  terri- 
tory,  or,  as  we  may  otherwise  phrase  it,  after  the  Wansdike 
had  been  raised.  That  Stonehenge  had  some  peculiar  rela- 
tion  to  the  Belgic  pro\ance,  may  be  inferred  from  its  cen- 
tral  position  within  it.  The  capital  towns  of  the  Celtic 
races  were  often  on  the  confines  of  their  territories ;  as 
Winchester  and  Ilchester,  near  the  borders  of  the  Belgae ; 
and  Silchester  near  those  of  the  Atrebates.  The  facilities 
which  such  positions  afforded  for  the  defence  of  the  fron- 
tier,  may  have  been  the  reasons  why  they  were  selected. 
But  we  may  gather  from  the  passage  already  quoted,  rela- 
tive  to  the  Gaulish  temple,  that  a  central  situation  was 
thought  most  suitable  for  the  '  locus  consecratus,'  where 
justice  was  administered,  and  the  national  assemblies  held. 
That  Stonehenge  was  such  'locus  consecratus'  is  admitted 
by  all,  who  regard  it  as  a  Celtic  structure ;  and  the 
enormous  labour  which  was  expended  in  transporting  the 
materials  to  the  spot,  proves  that  the  spot  on  which  it 
stands  was  thought  peculiarly  eligible.  I  can  point  to  no 
circumstances  which  could  have  made  it  so,  save  those 
which  have  been  suggested. 

The  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  structure  of 
Stonehenge,  seem  to  afford  us  additional  arguments  in 
support  of  the  conclusions  we  have  come  to.  Most  of  our 
Celtic  temples  are  surrounded  by  a  circular  ditch.  Now  at 
Avebury,  and  in  other  cases,  the  mound  or  agger  is  on  the 
outside  of  the  ditch,  while  at  Stonehenge  it  is  within  it. 
This  new  arrangement  seems  to  indicate  tlie  usages  of  a 
new  people ;  while  the  general  style  of  the  building,  the 
more  artistic  plan,  the  use  of  imposts,  the  well-executed 
tenons  and  mortices,  and  the  worked  surfaces  of  the  up- 
rights,   all    seem    to   point   to   a   later   age,   and   a   more 
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advanced  civilization.  I  think  therefore  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  Stonehenge  is  of  later  date  than  Avebury 
and  the  other  structures  of  unwrought  stone ;  that  it  could 
not  have  been  built  much  later  than  the  year  loo  B.c,  and 
in  all  probability  was  not  built  more  than  a  century  or  two 
earlier.  As  to  the  antiquity  of  Avebury,  I  dare  ofFer  no 
conjecture.  If  the  reader  be  more  venturesome,  and  should 
fix  its  erection  some  eight  or  ten  centuries  before  our  aera, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  advance  any  critical  reasons  against 
his  hypothesis. 


NoTiCE  TO  THE  Readee. — Portions  of  the  map  which  is  attached  to  this 
paper  are  coloured  yellow.  They  are  intended  to  represent  the  districts  that 
were  retained  by  the  Britons  after  the  eonclusion  of  the  treaty  of  the  Mons 
Badonicus,  a.d.  520.  The  boundary-lines,  which,  in  certain  localities,  mark 
out  the  frontier,  are  supposed  to  have  been  constructed — or,  it  may  be,  in  some 
cases,  adopted — by  the  Britons  upon  that  occasion. 


THE   FOUK   KOMAN   WAYS. 

[Extracted  from  the  Archaeological  Journal,  No.  54.  This  paper  contains 
the  material  portions  of  the  discourses  delivered  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Ai*chaeological  Institute  at  Camhridge  in  1854,  and  at  Edinburgh  in  1856.] 

In  the  fifth  year  after  the  Conquest,  inquisition  was  made 
throughout  the  kingdom  into  the  ancient  laws  and  customs 
of  England.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  are  commonly 
known  as  the  Laws  of  the  Confessor,  though  we  are  told 
that  the  laws  were  really  made  by  Edgar,  and  merely 
revived  by  the  Confessor  after  the  interregnum  of  the 
Danes.  From  this  source  we  learn,  that  there  were  at  that 
time  in  England  four  great  roads  protected  by  the  King's 
Peace,  of  which  two  ran  lengthways  through  the  island, 
and  two  crossed  it,  and  that  the  names  of  the  four  were 
respectively,  Watlinge-strete,  Fosse,  Hikenilde-strete,  and 
Erming-strete.  These  are  the  roads  which  are  popularly  but 
incorrectly  known  as  'the  four  Roman  ways,'  and  whose 
course  it  is  proposed  to  investigate  in  the  present  paper. 

The  King's  Peace  was  a  high  privilege.  Any  offence 
committed  on  these  highways  was  tried,  not  in  the  local 
court  where  local  influence  might  interfere  with  the  ad- 
ministration  of  justice,  but  before  the  kings  own  officers ; 
and  we  may  therefore  feel  surprise  when  we  tind  that  the 
identity  of  two  of  the  roads  thus  privileged,  viz.  the  Ick- 
nield  Street  and.the  Erming  Street,  was  the  subject  of  dif- 
ferences  of  opinion,  or  at  least  of  statement,  within  some 
seventy  or  eighty  years  after  the  Conquest.  But  though 
the  privileges  of  the  Four  Roads  were  confirmed  by 
William,  and  continued  by  his  successor,  yet  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  fii-st  half  of  the  twelfth  century 
the  King's  Peace  was  extended  to  all  the  highways  ^  in  the 

'  In  the  Laws  ascribed  to  Henry  the  First,  I  find  the  statement  '  omnes 
herestrete  omnino  regis  sunt.' 
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kmgdom,  the  question  which  were  the  lines  of  trafl&c  that 
once  exclusively  enjoyed  this  protection,  became  one  of 
merely  antiquarian  interest,  and  therefore  the  less  likely  to 
attract  attention.  The  inquiry,  however,  is  of  considerable 
historical  importance,  and  the  conflicting  opinions  which 
have  been  lately  published  on  the  subject  show,  that 
modern  criticism  has  not  yet  led  to  any  satisfactory 
settlement  of  its  difficulties. 

There  are  antiquaries  who  tell  us,  that  the  Erming  Street 
was  the  Eomah  road  that  led  fi-om  St.  David's  (Menevia) 
through  Gloucester  to  Winchester  and  Southampton,  and 
the  Icknield  Street,  the  ancient  road  that  led  from  Derby- 
shire  southward  by  the  West  of  Arden.  There  are  others 
who  tell  us,  that  the  Icknield  Street  was  the  trackway 
which  ran  along  the  chalk  downs  from  Norfolk  and  Suifolk 
eastward,  and  the  Erming  Street  the  highway  which  went 
northward  from  London  in  a  line  nearly  coincident  with 
that  of  the  present  North  Road. 

The  first  of  these  two  parties  ground  their  opinions  on 
the  authority  of  Higden,  the  monk  of  Chester,  who  wrote 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  they  care- 
fully  avoid  all  mention  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  whose 
story  that  writer  at  least  partially  followed.  According  to 
Geoffrey,  Eang  Belinus  son  of  King  Molmutius  constructed 
the  Four  Koads  some  four  centuries  before  Christ.  One  of 
them  '  he  ordered  to  be  made  of  stone  and  mortar,  the 
length  of  the  island,  from  the  sea  of  Cornwall  to  the  shore 
of  Caithness,  so  as  to  lead  in  a  straight  course  to  the  in- 
termediate  cities.  Another  road  he  ordered  to  be  made  the 
breadth  of  the  island,  from  the  city  of  Menevia  on  the  Sea 
of  Demetia  to  the  port  of  Hamton  (Southampton),  in  order 
to  afford  access  to  the  cities  between  these  places.  Two 
others  he  also  made  which  crossed  the  island  obliquely,'  &c.^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  Geoffrey  does  not  give  anj'"  names  to 
his  Four  Roads,  and  except  in  the  case  of  his  second  road 
does  not  mention  any  locality  which  fixes  their  identity 
'  Galf.  Mon.  3,  5. 
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beyond  dispute.  His  first  road,  in  all  probability,  was 
intended  to  represent  the  Foss :  the  second,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  was  meant  for  the  Roman  road  which  passed  from 
South  Wales  through  Monmouthshire  to  Gloucester,  and 
thence  to  Winchester  and  Southampton.  I  cannot  find  the 
slightest  corroborative  evidence  to  show  that  this  was  one 
of  the  four  great  Roads,  and  I  believe  it  was  selected  by 
this  unscrupulous  writer,  merely  because  it  was  an  ancient 
highway,  and  passed  through  his  native  county. 

Higden  repeats  the  story  of  King  Mohnutius  and  his  son 
Belinus.  Tlie  latter  he  tells  us,  '  caused  four  royal  roads  to 
be  made  through  the  island,  and  protected  them  with  ex- 
traordinary  privileges.  Of  these  the  first  and  greatest  is 
called  Fosse,  and  stretches  from  south  to  north,  from  its 
commencement  in  Cornwall  at  Totenesse,  to  the  extreme 
point  of  Scotland  at  Catenesse.  To  speak  more  accurately, 
however,  according  to  others  it  begins  in  Cornwall  and 
stretching  through  Devon  and  Somerset  runs  by  Tetbury 
on  Cotswold,  and  by  Coventry  to  Leicester,  and  thence 
over  the  open  wolds,  ending  at  Lincoln.  The  second  high- 
way  is  called  Watling  Strete,  stretching  across  the  former 
road,  viz.  from  south-west  to  north-east,  for  it  begins  at 
Dover,  and  passes  through  the  midst  of  Kent,  and  over  the 
Thames  nigh  London,  and  west  of  Westminster.  Thence 
it  passes  near  to,  and  to  the  west  of  St.  Alban's,  through 
Dunstable,  Stratford,  Towcester,  Weedon,  south  of  Lilbourn, 
through  Atherston  (per  Atherscotiam)  to  Gilberts  Mount, 
which  is  now  called  the  Wrekine.  Thence  it  passes  the 
Severn  by  Wrokcester,  and  running  to  Stretton  and  through 
the  midst  of  Wales  to  Cardigan,  is  terminated  on  the  Irish 
Sea.  The  third  highway  is  called  Erninge  Strete,  and 
stretches  from  west  to  east.  It  begins  at  Mavonia  (Menevia  ?), 
in  West-Wales,  and  goes  to  Hamo's  Port^,  which  is  now 
called  Southampton.  The  fourth  highway  is  called  Ryke- 
neld  Strete,  and  stretches  from  the  south  to  the  north-east, 

'  GeofFrey  fables  that  Southampton  took  its  name  from  Hamo,  a  Roman  who 
was  slain  there. 
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beginning  at  Mavonia  aforesaid,  and  running  through 
Worcester,  through  Wich,  through  Birmingham,  Lechefeld, 
Derby,  Chesterfield,  York,  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Tine 
which  is  called  Tinemouth^' 

Higdens  account  of  the  course  of  the  two  roads,  the 
Watling  Street  and  the  Foss,  is,  with  the  exceptions  here- 
after  to  be  noticed,  accurate  and  important.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  great  traveller,  and  probably  spoke  from  his 
own  observation.  At  any  rate,  these  two  great  thorough- 
fares  were  so  much  frequented,  that  they  must  have  been 
familiarly  known  to  most  of  the  strangers  who  visited  his 
monastery,  and  the  minute  details  into  which  he  has  en- 
tered,  more  particularly  with  respect  to  the  Watling  Street, 
are  extremely  valuable. 

His  account  of  Erming  Street  Higden  evident  tqok  from 
GeofFrey,  and  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  as  this  high- 
way  and  the  Watling  Street  crossed  the  island,  and  the 
Foss  was  the  only  road  that  ran  lengthways  through  it, 
the  remaining  highway  must  also  run  in  that  direction. 
Now  in  travelling  along  the  Watling  Street  from  Chester 
to  London,  the  first  road  which  Higden  came  to  that  ful- 
filled  this  condition  was  the  Rykeneld  Street,  and  as  its 
name  bore  some  resemblance  to  Icknield  Street  he  seems  to 
have  been  led  by  a  false  critical  inference  to  adopt  it  as 
one  of  the  four  great  roads.  The  popularity  of  Higdens 
work  gave  currency  to  the  notion,  and  the  Rykeneld  Street 
seems  gradually  to  have  attached  to  itself  the  name  of 
Icknield  Street.  It  must  have  borne  this  name  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  for  Dugdale,  in  his  History  of  War- 
wickshu-e,  tells  us  that  through  a  great  part  of  its  course 
it  was  called  '  Ickle  Street,'  which  is  merely  a  corruption 
of  Icknield  Street;  and  at  the  present  day  the  many 
'  Icknield  Houses '  and  '  Icknield  Terraces '  which  are  met 
with  along  this  road,  more  particularly  where  it  skirts 
the  great  iron  district  of  Staftbrdshire,  is  evidence  that 
no   doubt  is   entertained    in    that    neighbourhood   of  its 

^  Polychronicon,  lib.  i. 
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identity    with    the    more    ancient    and    more    celebrated 
thoroughfare. 

The  editor  of  '  The  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of 
England,'  adopts  the  whole  of  Higden's  views  with  respect 
to  the  Four  Roads,  and  suggests  that  his  Rykeneld  Street 
may  be  merely  a  clerical  blunder  for  Hikenilde  Strete. 
But  Mr.  Thorpe  forgot  that  Hikenilde  Strete  itself  is  ob- 
viously  an  instanee  of  that  blundering  spelling  which  so 
often  disfigures  our  names  of  places  in  writings  posterior 
to  the  Conquest,  and  that  the  more  correct  Anglo-Saxon 
orthography  Icenhilde  straet,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
shortly,  lends  but  little  countenance  to  his  hypothesis.  He 
forgot  also  that  Selden  considered  the  name  of  Rykeneld 
Street  'justifiable  by  a  very  ancient  deed  of  lands  bounded 
near  Birmingham  in  Warwickshire  by  Recneld^;'  that  the 
Eulogium^,  which  as  regards  this  matter  seems  to  be  some- 
thing  more  than  a  mere  copy  of  Higden's  work,  has  the 
name  of  Rykneld ;  and  that  Pegge  found  '  in  an  old  survey 
or  map  of  the  country  about  Tupton  Moor  (in  Derbyshire), 
where  this  road  goes,  &c.,  which  was  made  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  (i.e.  soon  after  the  year  1600),  it  was 
called  Rignall  Street  ^.'  It  would  seem  then  that  the  name 
of  Rykeneld  Street  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  integrity 
of  Higden's  text,  but  has  independent  grounds  *  to  rest 
upon,  and  consequently  that  the  difficulty  which  arises 
from  the  discrepancy  of  the  name  remains  in  its  full  force. 
It  is  matter  of  regret  that  in  a  work  published  under  official 
sanction  opinions  open  to  such  grave  objections  should  have 
been  adopted  so  lightly. 

1  Notes  on  the  Polyolbion,  Song  i6.  *  Cotton  MSS.,  Galb.  E.  7. 

^  Bibliotheca  Topographica,  vol.  4. 

*  One  of  the  authorities,  which  Gale  quotes  in  support  of  his  conchision,  that 
the  road  in  question  was  called  Eykneld  Street,  must  be  given  up.  He  tells  us 
that  the  name  of  Rykneld  Street  may  be  found  in  a  charter  (t.  H.  -^,  gi-anting 
lands  to  Hilton  Abbey,  in  Staffordshire.  The  name,  as  I  find  it  written  in  the 
Monasticon,  is  Richmilde  Streete.  The  difference  in  the  orthograjihy  might 
not,  perhaps,  be  decisive  against  his  inference;  but  I  have  discovered  the 
locality  of  the  estate  granted  by  the  charter,  and  I  find  it  lying  in  the  hcart  of 
the  Potteriesv     The  road  referred  to  in  the  charter  as  Richmilde  Street,  must 
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We  have  now  to  examine  the  views  of  those  antiquaries 
who  transfer  the  Icknield  and  the  Erming  Streets  to  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  island — that  district,  where  traces  of 
an  early  civilization  are  most  obvious,  and  whose  relative 
importance  becomes  the  more  striking  the  deeper  we  pene- 
trate  into  the  antiquities  of  British  History. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  flourished  in  the  fii-st  half  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  consequently  was  a  contemporary  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  In  his  History  we  read,  '  In  such 
estimation  was  Britain  held  by  its  inhabitants  that  they 
made  in  it  four  roads  from  end  to  end,  which  were  placed 
under  the  King's  protection,  to  the  intent  that  no  one 
should  dare  to  make  an  attack  upon  his  enemy  on  these 
roads.  The  first  passes  from  East  to  West  and  is  called 
Ichenild  (in  some  MSS.  Ikenild),  the  second  runs  from 
South  to  North  and  is  called  Erninge  Strete,  the  third 
crosswise  from  Dover  (Dorobernia)  to  Chester,  i.  e.  from 
South-East  to  North-West,  and  is  called  Watlinge  Strete, 
the  fourth,  the  greatest  of  all,  begins  at  Totenes  and  ends 
in  Catnes,  in  other  words  runs  from  the  commencement  of 
Cornwall  to  the  limits  of  Scotland,  and  this  road  passes 
across  the  island  from  the  South-West  to  the  North-East. 
It  is  called  Fossa,  and  passes  through  Lincoln.  These 
are  the  four  great  Roads  of  England,  spacious  in  their 
dimensions,  and  admirable  for  their  construction,  protected 
alike  by  the  edicts  of  our  Kings  and  the  written  laws  of 
the  land^' 

have  been  more  than  twenty  miles  distant  from  any  portion  o£  the  Rykneld 
Street. 

There  is  an  ancient  highway,  leading  to  South  Shields,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne,  which  is  known  as  the  Wraken-dyke.  It  was  called  by  this  name  in 
a  charter  of  the  thirteenth  century  (vide  Arch.  jEliana,  2. 129),  and  in  a  charter 
of  the  twelfth  century,  a  place  in  its  immediate  neighbom-hood  was  named 
Wrachennd-berge  (ib.).  This  highway  was  certainly  considered  by  Higden  to 
be  a  portion  of  the  Fickneld  Sfreef,  and  possibly  the  two  names  may  be  con- 
nected  in  their  etymology.  A  wi-iter  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  (April,  1836)  suggests 
that  Rickenhall,  in  the  parish  of  Aycliffe,  Durham,  may  be  a  connected  word, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  traces  either  of  the  Rykeneld  Street  or  of  the 
Wrakin-dyke  have  been  found  in  its  neighbourhood. 

1  Hist.  Angl.  I. 
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The  courses  which  Huntingdon  assigns  to  the  four  Roads 
are  whoUy  irreconcileable  with  Geoffrey's  Road  from  St. 
David's  to  Southampton,  and  also  with  Higden's  Rykeneld 
Street,  but  as  regards  the  Foss  and  the  Watling  Street 
there  is  only  a  partial  disagreement  between  his  account 
and  the  accounts  of  these  two  writers.  Huntingdon  carries 
the  Watling  Street  from  Dover  to  Chester,  while  Higden 
carries  it  from  Dover  to  Wroxeter  and  thence  to  Cardiocan. 
As  Welsh  Princes  were  reigning  over  Cardigan  during  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the  King  of  England's  peace 
could  not  have  run  into  that  district  at  a  time  when  '  the 
Confessors  Laws'  were  compiled,  and  consequentlj^  the 
Watling  Street  which  those  Laws  refer  to  could  not 
possibly  have  taken  the  course  which  Higden  assigns  to  it. 
But  as  the  whole  line  of  road  from  Dover  to  Chester  was 
under  the  control  both  of  Edgar  and  of  the  Confessor, 
there  is  nothing  in  Huntingdon's  account  which  is  incon- 
sistent  with  the  known  facts  of  our  History,  and  thus  far 
at  least  we  have  grounds  on  which  to  rest  a  presumption 
in  its  favour. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Watling  Street  that  I  have 
met  with  occurs  in  the  treaty  between  Alfred  and  Guthrum, 
which  was  probably  made  in  the  year  879.  According  to 
this  treaty,  the  boundary-line  which  separated  the  terri- 
tories  of  the  two  Kings  ran  up  the  Lea  to  its  source,  then 
straight  to  Bedford,  and  thence  up  the  Ouse  to  Watling 
Street  ^.  Among  the  charters  of  the  tenth  century  are 
five^  which  mention  Watling  Street,  and  I  believe  I  can 
point  out  the  situation  of  all  the  estates  these  charters 
refer  to.  One  of  them  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wroxeter,  another  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
the  other  three  in  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Buckingham, 
and  Northampton.    We  may  conclude  therefore  with  toler- 

'  Vide '  Aelf  rides  and  Guthrumes  Frith '  in '  Tbe  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes 
of  England.' 

^  Cod.  Dipl.,  Nos.  399,  449,  590,  1099,  1275.  The  last-quoted  Charter  may 
be  a  forgery,  but  if  so,  it  must  be  one  of  great  autiquity. 
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able  certainty  that  in  the  tenth  century  the  whole  line  of  road 
from  London  to  Wroxeter  was  known  as  the  Watling  Street, 
and  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Confessor's  Laws  must 
have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the  King's  Peace.  Whether 
the  privilege  extended  beyond  these  limits  may  be  open  to 
dispute.  The  street  in  Canterbury  through  which  the  road 
from  London  to  Dover  passes  has  been  known  from  an  early 
date  as  the  Watling  Street.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
decisive  as  to  the  point  in  question.  The  street  in  L  ondon 
which  bears  the  name  of  Watling  Street  could  have  formed 
no  part  of  the  highway,  at  least  if  we  give  any  credit  to 
Higden's  statement,  which  makes  the  highway  pass  the 
river  west  of  Westminster.  The  London  street  may  have 
taken  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  travellers  by 
the  highway  passed  along  it  on  entering  the  city ;  and  in 
like  manner  persons  travelling  from  the  North-West  to 
Dover  may  have  given  the  name  of  Watling  Street  to  the 
highway  South  of  the  Thames,  on  the  supposition  that  it 
was  merely  a  continuation  of  the  road  along  which  they 
had  been  travelling.  The  ancient  road  which  runs  from 
Wroxeter  through  South  Wales  probably  received  its 
name  of  Watling  Street  for  a  similar  reason,  viz.  because 
the  traveller  from  London  to  South-Wales  passed  fii*st 
along  the  real  Watling  Street,  and  then  along  this  road 
to  his  destination. 

Still,  however,  Huntingdon  may  not  have  been  mistaken 
in  making  Dover  and  Chester  the  termini  of  the  Watling 
Street.  It  certainly  was  a  prevalent  notion  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  twelfth  century  that  each  of  the  Four  Roads 
reached  from  sea  to  sea.  The  phrase  used  in  the  Laws  of 
the  Confessor  '  duo  in  longitudinem  regni,  alii  vero  in  lati- 
tudinem  distenduntur '  may  in  some  measure  have  coun- 
tenanced  the  notion  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
had  something  better  than  a  mere  phrase  of  doubtful  in- 
terpretation  to  rest  upon,  and  that  the  Watling  Street  at 
the  least  did  really  fulfil  this  condition. 

The  Foss   is  mentioned  in  several  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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charters  ^,  some  of  which  date  as  early  as  the  eighth  cen- 
tury.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  all  the  estates 
described  in  these  charters  can  still  be  pointed  out.  With 
one  exception  all  the  properties  lay  along  the  Foss,  north  of 
Bath  and  within  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  that  city.  The 
exceptional  charter  refers  to  an  estate  at  Wellow,  three 
miles  south  of  Bath.  It  is  no  doubt  a  forgery,  but  could 
not  have  been  fabricated  later  than  the  twelfth  century, 
and  therefore  is  good  authority  for  our  present  purpose. 
To  the  same  century  belongs  the  charter  which  is  quoted 
by  Gale,  and  by  which  Henry  I.  granted  permission  to 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  divert  the  'Chiminum 
Fosse '  so  as  to  make  it  pass  through  his  town  of  Newark. 
We  may  then  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  Road  between  Ilchester  and  Lincoln  was  known  as 
the  Foss  during  the  twelfth  century,  and  probably  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  therefore,  that  in  all  likelihood 
the  whole  of  the  road  between  these  termini  was  protected 
by  the  Kings  Peace  during  the  reign  of  the  Confessor.  If 
the  King's  Peace  ran  beyond  Lincoln,  it  may  have  followed 
the  'High  Street'  which  stretches  north  from  Lincoln  to 
the  Humber.  South  of  Ilchester  the  Roman  Road  has  been 
very  imperfectly  traced.  It  seems  to  point  to  Seaton,  which 
is  generally  taken  to  be  the  Roman  Maridunum,  but  it 
may  have  turned  westward  and  gone  to  Exeter — a  course 
which  would  better  agree  with  the  accounts  left  us  by 
Huntingdon  and  Higden.  We  must  not,  however,  lay  too 
much  stress  on  the  phrase  used  by  these  writers,  'from 
Totness  to  Caithness.'  It  was  merely  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion  to  denote  the  entire  length  of  the  island,  and  may  be 
found  even  in  Nennius. 

The  Icenhilde  iveg  is  mentioned  in  several  charters^  of 
the  tenth  centurj'^,  which  appear  to  refer  to  six  different 

'  Cod.  Dipl.,  Nos.  136,  426,  566,  620,  643,  817. 

^  Cod.  Dipl.,  Nos.  578,  1080,  II 29,  II 51,  1172.  The  estate  referred  to  in 
No.  1053,  wbich,  by  tbe  by,  Mr.  Kemblc  marks  as  subject  to  suspicion,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  identify. 
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estates,  five  of  which  may,  I  think,  be  still  pointed  out 
very  satisfactorily.  They  lie  in  Berkshire,  between  Blew- 
bury  and  Welands  Smithy;  and  so  minute  is  the  descrip- 
tion  of  the  boundaries  as  almost  to  enable  us  to  furnish  a 
map  of  the  district,  such  as  it  existed  at  that  early  period. 
The  earliest  mention  of  the  Icknield  Way  nort]i  of  Thames 
which  I  have  met  with  is  furnished  by  '  the  ancient  parch- 
ment '  belonging  to  the  Heralds'  College,  from  which 
Dugdale  took  his  account  of  the  founding  of  Dunstable 
Priory, — 'locus  autem  ille  prope  Houghton,  ubi  Watling  et 
Ickneld  duae  stratae  regiae  conveniunt,  extitit  undique 
nemorosus  et  latronibus  sic  repletus,  ut  vix  possit  ibi  legalis 
pertransire  quin  per  eosdem  necaretur,  aut  membra  vel 
catalla  perderet ;  dictus  autem  dominus  rex  (Hen.  L),  ad 
hujusmodi  malitiam  refraenandam  locum  illum  circum- 
quaque  jusserat  assartari,'  &c.^  Dugdale  has  not  given  us 
the  date  of  his  '  ancient  parchment,"  but  he  would  hardly 
have  so  designated  it,  if  it  had  been  of  later  date  than  the 
fourteenth  century.  and  to  this  century  in  all  probability 
it  belonged.  In  the  year  1476  was  written  a  certain 
'  letter  testimonial,'  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  several 
Bedfordshire  parishes  'witnesse  that  ther  is  oon  crosse 
standynge  in  the  feld  of  Toternho,  the  whiche  crosse  stand- 
eth  in  Ikeneld  Strete  to  the  whiche  crosse  the  waye  ledynge 
from  Spilmanstroste  directly  streacheth,'  &c.^  In  the  fif- 
teenth  century,  therefore,  the  trackway  we  are  treating  of 
must  have  been  generally  known  as  the  Icknield  Street 
by  the  people  who  lived  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Dunstable.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  the  same  trackway 
was  known  in  Oxfordshire  by  the  names  of  Icknil.  Acknil, 
Hackney,  or  Hackington  Way  ^.  Icknil  and  Acknil  Way  are 
evidently  corruptions  of  Icknield  Way,  and  Hackney  Way 
appears  to  be  a  mere  modification  of  Acknil  Way,  arising 
from  an  attempt  to  give  significance  to  a  word  otherwise 
unmeaning.    The  term  '  Hackington  Way '  does  not  admit  of 

'  Monasticon,  6.  239.  *  Chron.  de  Dunstaple,  vol.  2,  p.  702. 

^  Plofs  Oxfordshire,  10,  22. 

Q  2 
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so  easy  an  explanation,  and  the  investigation  of  its  meaning 
will  require  at  our  hands  very  careful  consideration. 

The  name  of  the  highway  is  written  in  our  Anglo-Saxon 
charters,  Icenhilde  weg,  or  Icenilde  weg ;  but  the  latter 
mode  of  spelling  the  word  is  found  only  in  late  or  ill- 
written  charters.  The  meaning;  of  Icenhilde  weff  is  toler- 
ably  obvious.  Hild,  war,  battle,  forms  in  its  genitive  case 
hilde,  and  this  genitive  case  enters  freely  into  composition: 
thus  riiic  is  a  man,  hilde-rinc,  a  warrior ;  leoth,  a  song,  hilde- 
leoth,  a  war-song;  hil,  a  bill,  hilde-hil,  a  battle-axe;  &c. 
According  to  the  analogy  of  these  compounds,  we  obtain 
from  iveri,  a  way,  hilde-iveg,  a  way  fitted  for  military  ex- 
peditions — a  highway;  and  Icen  hilde-iveg  would  be  the 
Highway  of  the  Icen,  or  Iceni,  the  people  into  whose 
country  this  trackway  directly  led.  I  have  written  the 
words  Tcen  hilde-ivey  so  as  to  suit  the  requirements  of  our 
modern  orthography,  but  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript 
I  should  expect  to  find  the  orthography  Icenhilde  weg, 
precisely  as  the  words  are  written  in  our  charters.  I  have 
elsewhere  called  the  attention  of  scholars  to  this  peculiarity 
in  the  orthography  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts. 

The  Icknield  Street  proceeds  from  Icklingham,  in  Sufiblk, 
to  Ickleton,  and  then  crossing  'the  Branditch'  between 
Haydon  and  Foulmire,  proceeds  to  Ickleford.  These  names, 
Icklingham,  Ickleton,  and  Ickleford,  are  in  all  probability 
corruptions  of  Iceningham,  Icenton.  and  Icenford — Icening 
being  formed  from  Icen,  by  the  addition  of  the  gentile 
termination  ing.  Icenford  may  indicate  a  ford  which  was 
merely  used  by  the  Icen  in  their  journeys  westwards  ;  but 
Icenton,  the  town  or  homestead  of  tlie  Icen,  must  iudicate 
a  place  where  that  people  divelt,  and  we  may  infer  that  it 
lay  near  the  borders  of  some  other  tribe,  for  the  name 
would  otherwise  be  wanting  in  significance.     There  is  ffood 

o  o  o 

reason  to  believe,  that  the  Branditch  was  the  western  liines 
of  the  Iceni,  and  Ickleton  the  first  inhabited  place  within 
their  borders,  which  was  rcached  by  the  traveller  in  his 
progress   eastward    along    the   Icknield   Street.      Icening- 
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ham,  the  ham,  or  dwelling  of  the  Icenings,  was  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt  the  capital  of  that  people.  Traces 
of  its  importance  as  a  British  station  are  still  sufficiently 
obvious. 

Hence  we  may  understand  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
name  of  Icenton  or  Ickleton  so  often  occurs  along  the  course 
of  the  Icknield  Street.  This  village  was  to  the  traveller 
along  the  Icknield  Street  what  Berwick  was  to  the  Scotch- 
man  in  his  visit  to  Engiand  before  railways  were  invented ; 
and  we  need  not  feel  surprise  when  we  find  the  Icknield 
Street  called  the  Hackington-way  in  Oxfordshire,  the 
Ickleton-way,  or  the  Ickleton-meer  ^  in  Berkshire,  or  the 
Aggleton  Koad  in  Dorset-.  We  must  not  suppose  that 
the  antiquaries  who  handed  down  to  us  the  information,  or 
the  peasants  from  whom  they  derived  it,  were  aware  of  the 
real  meaning  or  origin  of  these  terms.  The  names  were 
no  doubt  kept  afioat  in  local  tradition  ages  after  the  ob- 
scure  Cambridgeshire  village,  that  gave  rise  to  them,  was 
forgotten. 

A  curious,  but  extremely  rude  map,  which  professes  to 
represent  the  courses  of  the  Four  Roads,  is  referred  to  by 
Gale.  It  is  found  in  one  of  tlie  Cotton  Manuscripts "  wkich 
my  friend  Mr.  Watts"*  informs  me  is  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  it  carries  the  Icknield  Street  from  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  to  Salisbury.  As  Bury  lies  on  the  same  river  as 
Icklingham,  and  in  some  sense  may  be  considered  as  the 
modern  representative  of  the  British  town,  there  was  no 
very  great  mistake  in  making  it  one  of  the  two  termini, 
If  Salisbuiy,  that  is  Old  Sarum,  were  the  other  terminus, 
the  Icknield  way  most  probably  ran  into  the  Ridgeway  before 
the  latter  reached  Avebury,  and  then  proceeded  with  it  across 
the  Avon-valley  to  its  destination,  in  the  track  which  has 

'  Wise's  Ant.  of  Berkshire,  p.  43.  ^  Gale's  Essay,  p.  139. 

^  Nero,  B.  i. 

*  He  also  informs  me  that  the  account  which  Gale  gives  of  the  bluuders  iu 
the  manuscript  has  no  foundatiou  in  fact.  The  blunders  are  really  due  to  Gale 
himself,  or  the  person  he  employed  to  copy,  and  not  to  the  writer  of  the  mauu- 
script. 
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been  described  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  in  his  Descr.  of  North 
Wiltshire,  p.  45. 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  define 
the  portion  of  this  old  trackway  which  in  the  eleventh 
century  was  protected  by  the  King's  Peace.  The  Roman 
Road  running  from  Old  Sarum  to  Badbury,  is  called 
Ackling  Ditch,  and  west  of  the  Stour  are  the  remains  of 
an  old  thoroughfare  which  the  peasantry  still  point  out  as 
a  continuation  of  the  Icknield  Street,  and  whose  name 
of  Aggleton  Road  occasioned  Gale  so  much  perplexity. 
Stukeley  again  describes  the  Icknield  way  as  bifurcating 
south  of  Thames — one  of  the  branches  runninof  towards 
Avebury,  and  the  other  in  a  direction  towards  Silchester; 
and  I  am  told  by  my  friend  Mr.  Gunner,  that  he  has  seen 
a  charter  (t.  H.  6)  which  describes  an  estate  near  Andover 
as  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Icknield  Way^.  No  one 
can  suppose  that  in  the  Laws  of  the  Confessor  two  lines  of 
road  were  referred  to  under  the  name  of  Hikenilde  Strete, 
and  as  it  is  certain  that  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
the  name  of  Icenhilde  Street  was  given  to  the  road  which 
led  to  Avebury,  we  must  conclude  it  was  applied  to  the 
road  leading  towards  Silchester  by  mistake,  when  in  a  later 
age  such  road  became  the  ordinary  thoroughfare  from  the 
East  to  Salisbury.  We  have  already  noticed  similar  mis- 
applications  of  the  name  of  Watling  Street. 

Traces  of  an  ancient  causey  may  still  be  found  alongside 
the  turnpike-road  which  leads  from  London  to  Royston. 
On  reaching  the  chalk-downs  above  the  latter  place,  the 
traveller  sees  the  straight  white  road  descending  into  the 
Fens,  which  stretch  away  to  the  North  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  Some  two  or  three  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Downs 
the  road  crosses  a  branch  of  the  Cam  at  a  place  called 
Arrington  Bridge.     This  bridge  is  generally  supposed  to  be 

'  It  was  probably  one  of  the  decds  rcfcrred  to  by  Kichard  Willis  in  bis  very 
unsatisfactory  paper  on  thc  lcknield  Way.  '  In  old  dcfds  of  hmds  in  Andover 
bordering  on  this  street,  it  is  called  the  Ilicknel  or  Hecknal  Way.'  Arch.  S, 
P  94- 
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built  011  the  old  ford,  which  gave  name  to  the  Hundred — 
Erraingford  Hundred.  The  village  lies  about  a  mile  from 
the  bridge,  and  a  cirele  round  it  of  three  or  four  miles 
radius  would  include  some  of  the  richest  pastui-es  in  the 
county.  In  Domesday  Book  Arrington  is  written  Erning- 
tune,  and  Ermingford  Hundred  Erningford  Hundred,  just 
as  we  have  seen  that  Huntingdon  and  Higden  wrote  Erning 
Street  for  Erming  Street.  It  is  obvious,  that  less  action 
of  the  organs  is  required^  in  pronouncing  Erning  than 
Erming,  and  the  greater  facility  of  pronunciation,  no  doubt, 
gave  rise  to  the  corruption.  Facility  would  be  still  further 
promoted  by  dropping  the  n,  and  hence  at  a  later  period 
Ernington  was  changed  into  Arrington.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Arrington  represents  the  Earmingtone 
which  Bishop  Theodred  mentions  in  his  will^,  together 
with  other  estates  in  Cambridgeshii-e  and  the  adjoining 
counties.  Some  place,  also,  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  this 
village  must  represent  the  Earmingaford  which  Edgar 
gave  ^,  and  the  Erningford  which  the  Confessor  confirmed  ^ 
to  the  monks  of  Ely.  The  names  of  the  villages  which 
accompany  the  mention  of  these  places  in  the  two  charters, 
such  as  Shelford,  Triplow,  Melbourne,  &c.,  leave  us  little 
room  for  doubt  either  as  to  the  identity  of  the  places,  or 
as  to  their  locality. 

In  his  account  of  Huntingdonshire,  Camden  tells  us  that 
the  present  North  road  near  Stilton  was  called  Erming 
Street  in  an  ancient  Saxon  charter  ;  and  in  his  account  of 
Cambridgeshire  he  quotes  the  '  Hist.  Ebensis '  as  his  autho- 
rity  for  giving  that  name  to  a  part  of  the  same  road  in  the 
latter  county.  Other  writers,  and  among  them  Bentham 
in  his  history  of  Ely  Cathedral,  quote  the  '  Hist.  Eliensis ' 
to  the  same  effect.  I  have,  however,  glanced  through  this 
work  without  finding  the  passage  referred  to  ;  and  conse- 
quently  the  earliest  authority  I  can  cite  for  giving  the 
name  of  Erming  Street  to  this  particular  line  of  road  is 

'  This  is  seen  most  clearly  when  the  r  is  pronounced  distinctly. 

■"  C.  D.,  No.  957.  3  C.  D.,  No.  97.  ♦  C.  D.,  No.  907. 
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the  passage  from  Huntingdon,  which  has  been  already 
quoted^ 

The  name  of  Earmingaford,  which  has  come  down  to  us 
in  its  Anglo-Saxon  integrity,  suggests  that  the  earliest  name 
of  the  Street  was  Earminga  Straet,  the  street  of  the  Earmings 
— Earminga  being  the  genitive  case  plural  of  Earming  ^.  The 
question  then  naturally  arises,  who  were  these  Earmings  % 

Jacob  Grimm  ^  has  speculated  on  the  etymology  of  Erm- 
ing  Street.  He  speaks  doubtfully  of  its  connexion  with 
Arminius  and  the  Irmen-sul,  and  seems  to  prefer  the  deri- 
vation  Earminga  strcct,  the  street  of  the  poor  men,  on  the 
perfectly  gratuitous  supposition,  that  it  was  much  frequented 
by  pilgrims.  It  cannot  surely  require  much  ingenuity  to 
suggest  a  more  plausible  hypothesis. 

Bede  calls  the  men  of  Cambridgeshire  the  Southern 
Girvii^.  Girvii  is  clearly  connected  with  the  Angio-Saxon 
Gyrwe,  a  fen,  which  is  represented  in  the  Icelandic  by  edrfi, 
mire,  fen.  Haidorsen,  in  noticing  this  latter  word,  informs 
us  tliat  the  Norwegians  call  bog-earth  eorme,  'per  notissi- 
mam  metathesin  di.  pro/1'  Now  Cambridgeshire  was  the 
very  centre  of  the  Danish  settlements  in  this  part  of  Eng- 
land  during  the  ninth  century.  At  the  close  of  that 
century  the  Northmen  had  burghs  at  Cambridge,  at  Hun- 
tingdon,  and  at  Bedford;   and  the  whole  of  Norfolk  and 

'  Salmon  iu  his  '  New  Survey,'  &c.,  tells  us  that '  in  the  buttiugs  and  bound- 
ings  of  lands  in  Therfield  (near  Royston)  some  are  said  to  be  near  thc  Ermiue 
Street ' ;  aud  also  that  '  a  Roman  way  near  Stamford  is  in  the  writings  of  the 
Monks  called  Ermine  Street/  &c.  I  pi-esume  these  '  writiugs  of  the  monks ' 
are  the  same  as  '  the  writiugs  of  Peterborough  Abbey,'  which,  according  to 
Horsley, '  mention  Hermen  Street.'  It  were  to  be  wished  these  writers  had 
been  more  particular  in  citing  their  authorities. 

■^  The  f  ull  significance  of  Erminga  Straet  would  no  doubt  be  conveyed  by 
the  compound  Earming-Straet,  but  not  with  the  same  degrec  of  precision ; 
just  as  Aldermanbury,  though  synonymous  with,  yet  expresses  its  meaning  less 
clearly  thau,  Aldcrmansbury.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Watling  Street  and 
Erming  Street  are  not  the  representatives  of  such  Anglo-Saxon  conipouuds, 
but  corruptions  of  the  Anglo-Saxou  phrases  Waetlinga  Stract  and  Earminga 
Straet. 

'  Deutsche  Mythologie,  213. 

*  Hist.  Eccl.,  4.  19. 
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Suffolk  was  in  their  hands.  We  can  understand,  therefore, 
how  the  Norse  phrase  edrme  came  to  be  naturalized  in 
Cambridgeshire,  and  the  men  of  that  shire  to  be  called 
Earmings,  i.  e.  the  men  of  the  Earm,  or  fen-land.  We  find 
this  word  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  and  sometimes  in 
close  proximity  with  the  corresponding  Angio-Saxon  word. 
Jarrow,  the  monastery  where  Bede  lived,  is  called  by 
Simeon  of  Durham  '  set  Gyrwum ' — at  the  fens ;  and  it  evi- 
dently  took  its  name  from  '  the  Slake,'  a  low  marshy  tract 
which  is  overflowed  by  the  Tyne  at  high-water,  and  on  the 
borders  of  which  it  stands.  Now,  close  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  Bede's  county,  in  a  low  peninsula  almost  sur- 
rounded  by  the  Tees,  stands  the  town  of  Yarm,  which  has 
more  than  once  been  nearly  swept  away  by  the  river  during 
floods.  There  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the  name  of 
Yarm  is  the  Norwegian  term  eorme.  Such  places  were 
often  selected  by  the  Northmen  for  their  burghs,  and  Yarm 
may  probably  liave  been  the  site  of  one  of  these  fortresses. 

The  name  of  Earming-a  straet,  the  street  of  the  Earminofs 
or  fenmen,  must  have  been  fii'st  given  to  that  portion  of 
the  road  which  bordered  on  the  fens,  and  then  gradually 
applied  to  the  whole  line  of  road  which  was  protected  by 
the  Kings  Peace ;  we  may  conclude  with  tolerable  confi- 
dence  that  this  protection  extended  from  London  to  Lincoln. 
If  the  Erming  Street  passed  beyond  Lincohi,  it  probably 
crossed  the  Foss  ^  and  ran  into  Yorkshire. 

In  noticing  the  Erming  Street,  Grimm  also  gives  us  his 
notions  on  the  etymology  of  Watling  Street.  As  in  the 
foui-teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  Milky  Way  was  called 
Wathng  Street",  he  seems  inclined  to  look  upon  the  Waet- 

'  The  Ordnance  Maps  assign  the  name  of  Erming  Street  both  to  the  road 
that  leads  from  Lincohi  to  the  Humber,  and  also  to  that  which  crosses  the 
Trent;  and  they  recognize  a  third  Erming  Street  in  GeofFrey's  Eoad  from 
Gloucester  to  Winchester.  They  have  also  no  fewer  than  tlu-ee  Icknield  Streets. 
Two  or  three  Fosses,  or  two  or  three  Watliug  Streets,  might  have  admitted  of 
explauation ;  but  as  Erming  Street  and  Ickuield  Street  are  not  generic,  but 
distinctive  names,  these  triplicities  are  peculiarly  unfortunate. 

^  The  well-frequented  thoroughfare  which  crossed  the  island,  would  present 
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lings  as  one  of  '  the  Mythical  Races.'  He  afterwards  sug- 
srests  xva^ol.  '  wanderinsj,'  as  the  root  of  the  word,  and  that 

0  5  0  •' 

the  Watling  Street  was  called  the  Wanderers'  Way,  as  the 
Erming  Street  the  Poor  man's  Way,  because  it  was  much 
used  by  pilgrims.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  believ- 
ing  that  the  Erming  and  the  Watling  Streets  were  more 
frequented  by  pilgrims  than  any  other  highway  in  the 
island — than  the  Foss  and  the  Icknield  way,  for  example. 

These  vague  and  misty  speculations  seem  to  have  met 
with  but  little  favour  at  the  hands  of  our  countrymen^ 
I  believe  the  great  body  of  English  antiquaries  still  enter- 
tain  the  opinion  of  Stukeley,  according  to  which  Watling 
Street  meant  the  Irishmen's  road — a  meaning  which  every- 
one  will  admit  to  be  at  least  an  appropriate  one.  Stukeley 
knew  nothing  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  if  he  had  been  asked  to 
support  his  etymology  on  philological  grounds,  would  no 
doubt  have  been  at  fault.  But  it  must,  in  candour,  be 
admitted  that  there  is  no  real  philological  objection  to  his 
hypothesis.  The  Welsh  call  the  Irishmen  Gwyddel;  and 
this  term,  supposing  it  to  have  been  adopted  by  our  ances- 
tors,  might  well  have  taken  the  form  of  waetel  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Adding  the  gentile  termination  ing,  we  get  the 
derivative  ivaetling,  and  Waetlinga  Straet,  the  term  which  is 
met  with  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  woukl  be  the  street 
of  the  Waetlings  or  Irishmen — Waetlinga  being  the  genitive 
case  plural  of  Waetling. 

But  the  objections  to  this  derivation  on  other  grounds 
appear   to   be   unanswerable.     There  are  several  Watling 

an  obvious  analogy  with  tbe  great  arcb  crowdcd  witb  stars  tbat  stretcbed 
across  tbe  heavens. 

'  Mr.  Tborpe  refcrs  to  tbem,  but  only  as  '  conjcctures '  (Laws  and  I.  of  Engl. 
Gloss.  Ermmg  IStreet).  Mr.  T.  Wrigbt,  bowever,  adopts  tbem  without  besita- 
tion  and  witbout  acknowledgment.  '  Of  tbese  four  roads  one  only,  the  Waet- 
linga  Straet,  is  mentioncd  in  purely  Anglo-Saxon  writings,  and  on  the  name  of 
tluit  tlicre  can  bc  no  doubt,  or  of  its  mytbic  cbaracter.  Tbe  name  of  anothcr 
is  equally  niytbic,  wliich  is  written  in  tbe  printcd  tcxt  Erminga  Strete,  and 
bas  i)i!cn  corrujtlcd  in  more  modeni  tiraes  into  Erining  Street.'  C.  K.  Smitli, 
Inventorium  Sepulchrale,  1.  i.  c.  vii. 
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Streets  in  Britain.  One  of  them  runs  through  Delamere 
Forest  in  Cheshire  ;  another  through  the  woodland  districts 
of  the  West-Riding,  the  Elmet  Forest  of  Bede;  a  third 
through  Northumberland  and  Roxburghshire  towards  Et- 
trick  Forest;  and  lastly  the  Erming  Street  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Rockingham  Forest  has  been  called  Watling 
Street  both  by  Leland^  and  by  others^.  No  one,  it  is 
presumed,  will  maintain  that  all  these  roads  took  their 
name  from  the  Irishmen  that  travelled  along  them.  Again, 
Verulam,  through  which  the  Watling  Street  passes,  is  called 
by  Bede  ^,  and  also  in  a  certain  Anglo-Saxon  charter  ^,  Vaet- 
linga  caestir,  the  city  of  the  Waetlings ;  whence  it  appears 
that  the  people  who  gave  this  name  to  the  road  also  gave 
it  to  the  Roman  city,  and  it  is  equally  clear  this  people 
were  not  Irishmen.  Who  then  were  these  mysterious 
Waetlings  ? 

The  answer,  I  believe,  lies  on  the  surface.  The  Welsh 
term  Gwyddel  was  applied  not  only  to  the  Irish  but  also  to 
the  wild  men  who  lived  in  the  Weald  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  husbandmen  who  cultivated  the  plain^.  Now  the 
woodlands  through  which  the  Watling  Street  ran  for  some 
30  or  40  miles  after  leaving  London  were  during  the  middle 
ages  notorious  for  the  banditti  that  infested  them.  Matthew 
Paris  tells  us  that  Leofstan,  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's  in  the 
eleventh  century,  cut  down  all  the  trees  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  highway  to  enable  the  traveller  the  better 
to  provide  against  the  robbers  that  lay  in  wait  for  him ; 
and  we  have  seen  that  Henry  the  First  founded  the  town 
and  priory  of  Dunstable  as  a  further  protection  against 
their   outrages.     These   broken  and    desperate    men   must 

'  '  Ancaster  standetli  in  Wateling  Street/  &c.  Lel.  i.  .^0.  Elsewbere  be  calls 
this  road  Hernien  Street.     Lel.  Itin.  i.  82. 

^  '  The  continuation  of  the  street  from  Stilton  is  there  named  Forty-foot 
Road,  from  its  breadth,  and  in  some  maps  Watling  Street,  which  must  be  a 
great  eri-or,'  &c.     Gale's  Essay,  p.  124. 

^  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  vii. 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  696. 

'  Owen  Pugbe's  Dict.  Givyddel. 
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have  been  the  Watlings  that  gave  their  name  to  the  Watling 
Street ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  owing  to  their  harbouring  them- 
selves  in  the  vaults  and  amid  the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman 
town  ^  that  the  latter  obtained  its  name  of  Watling-chester. 
It  is  well  known  that  many  other  forest-tracts  were  infested 
with  bands  of  outlaws,  and  we  need  feel  little  surprise 
when  we  find  Watling  Streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
several  forests  of  Delamere,  Elmet,  Ettrick,  and  Rocking- 
ham.  Gale  charged  those,  who  converted  a  portion  of  the 
Erming  Street  into  a  Watling  Street^,  with  committing  '  a 
great  error;'  but  the  error  really  lay  at  the  door  of  the 
critic,  and  not  of  the  topographer. 

The  name  of  Foss  has  given  rise  to  some  very  strange 
hypotheses.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  road  was  so 
called,  because  it  was  one  of  the  hoUow  ways  which  marked 
out  the  lines  of  ancient  British  traflfic;  but,  in  truth,  the 
Roman  character  of  the  Foss  is  perhaps  more  decided  than 
that  of  any  other  highway  in  the  island.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured  by  others,  that  the  road  was  left  incomplete  by  the 
Romans,  and  certain  portions  of  it  in  the  north  of  Warwick- 
shire  have  been  pointed  out  as  exhibiting  a  fossa  merely, 
without  any  dorsum  or  ridge.  But  every  one  who  has 
travelled  along  a  Roman  road  knows  that  it  often  exhibits 
the  appearance  of  a  ditch — and  sometimes  for  very  long 
distances — owing  to  the  abstraction  of  the  gravel,  &c.,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  suspect  the  origin  of 
the  name  does  not  lie  quite  so  near  the  surface  as  these 
antiquaries  have  imagined. 

Roman  writers  upon  agriculture  give  the  name  oi  fossa 
not  merely  to  the  open,  but  also  to  the  covered  drain.  One 
was  calkd  the  fossa  caeca,  and  the  other  th.Gfossa  patens. 
Now  in  making  a  causey,  the  first  thing  the  Romans  did 
was   to   rcmove  the   surface  soil,  or,   in   other  words,  to 

*  In  like  maiiner,  during  tlie  fonrtcenth  ancl  fifteentli  eentnrics,  the  deserted 
stations  along  the  Wall  afforded  harbourage  to  the  bordcr-thieves  of  Nor- 
thuniberhind. 

^  Videp.  235,  uote  2, 
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make  a  fossa  to  receive  the  gravel,  and  other  hard  mate- 
rials — 

alto 

Egestu  penitus  cavare  terras 
Mox  haustas  aliter  replere  fossas. 

As  the  fossa,  which  served  for  a  covered  drain,  retained 
the  name  -when  filled  with  stones  and  brushwood  and 
covered  in  with  soil,  so  I  believe  the  road-maker's  fossa 
kept  its  name,  even  when  it  appeared  as  a  finished  causey. 
I  cannot  quote  any  ancient  authority  which  distinctly 
favours  this  conclusion;  hvX  fossatum,  which  by  the  later 
Latinists  was  used  as  a  synonym  oi  fossa,  was  commonly 
employed  in  our  charters  to  denote  a  causey,  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  great  Roman  road 
which  we  call  the  Foss,  appears  to  have  been  termed  the 
fossa  KaT  e^oxnv — the  Causey. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  the  British  provincials  used  the 
term  fossa  as  a  general  name  for  a  causey,  we  might  expect 
to  find  more  than  one  instance  of  the  word  in  our  Eno-lish 
topography.  In  fact,  the  county  of  Dorset  does  furnish  us 
with  a  second  instance  of  its  use.  We  read  in  Gale's  Essay, 
'Speed  places  Dorchester  on  the  Fosse,  and  upon  inquiiy, 
I  find  that  there  is  a  large  raised  causeway  which  runs 
directly  from  that  town,  ten  miles  together,  to  a  place  called 
Egerton  Hill,  where  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  are  to  be 
seen,  called  by  that  name.'  The  accuracy  of  Gale's  infor- 
mation  on  this  subject  has  been  sometimes  questioned,  but 
it  has  been  confirmed  from  other  som-ces,  and  is  sufBcient 
warrant  for  our  giving  the  name  of  foss  to  the  road  in  ques- 
tion.  The  scepticism,  however,  of  those  who  doubted  on 
this  matter,  was  not  altogether  unreasonable.  The  Dorset- 
shire  foss  was  most  certainly  no  part  of  the  highway  to 
which  we  have  hitherto  given  the  name,  and  of  which  certain 
antiquaries  considered  it  to  be  the  continuation. 

Before  I  conclude  this  paper,  I  would  add  a  few  words 
with  respect  to  the  time  when,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  the   Four  Roads  were   constructed.     The  Watling 
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Street  and  the  Foss  were  no  doubt  throughout  their  whole 
course  Roman  causeys,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  the  twelfth  century  these  magnificent  works  existed  in 
nearly  tlieir  original  state.  I  know  not  from  whence 
Huntingdon  and  GeofFrey  could  have  taken  their  description 
of  these  roads,  unless  it  was  from  personal  observation.  They 
have  now  almost  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the  island. 
The  work  of  destruction  has  no  doubt  been  going  on  for 
centuries,  but  it  is  the  road-contractors  of  the  last  century 
to  whom  the  state  of  dilapidation,  in  which  we  now  find 
these  monuments,  is  chiefly  owing. 

That  portion  of  the'  Erming  Street  which  lies  between 
London  and  Huntingdon  was  not,  I  believe,  of  Roman  con- 
struction.  A  great  Roman  road  leaves  unmistakeable 
evidence  behind  it  that  it  once  existed,  in  the  remains  of 
Roman  stations,  of  Roman  villas,  and  of  Roman  burial- 
grounds ;  and  none  of  these  remains  have  yet  been  found 
along  that  portion  of  the  Erming  Street  which  lies  south  of 
the  Fens.  But  a  still  stronger  argument  against  the  Roman 
origin  of  the  Erming  Street  south  of  Huntingdon,  is  furnished 
by  the  Iters  of  Antoninus.  Tliree  of  the  Iters  pass  from 
London  to  Lincoln ;  and  of  these,  two  run  down  the  Watling 
Street  to  the  Foss,  and  then  up  the  Foss  to  Lincohi,  while 
the  third  Iter  proceeds  to  Colchester  and  then  to  Lincoln  by 
way  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon.  I  cannot  believe  we 
should  have  had  any  one  of  tliese  three  iters,  if  a  paved 
road  had  then  existed  leading  directly  from  London  to 
Lincoln. 

The  Erming  Street,  however,  must  certainly  date .  from 
a  very  remote  antiquity.  It  must  have  existed  in  the  days 
of  Edgar,  and  perhaps  as  early  as  the  times  of  Ofia.  We  have 
ample  proof  that,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  Hertfordshire 
was  a  well-peopled  district,  and  consequently  tliat  its  wood- 
lands,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  great  impediment  to 
Roman  road-making,  must  in  great  measure  have  disappeared 
before  the  labours  of  the  husbandman. 

The  Icknield  Street  has  been  generally,  and  I  believe 
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rightly,  considered  as  a  mere  British  traekway.  I  have 
looked  for  traces  of  an  artificial  road  along  its  course,  but 
have  not  found  thern.  The  word  street  must  not  mislead 
us,  for  it  was  certainly  used,  at  least  in  the  soutli  of  England, 
with  great  laxity  of  meaning.  In  our  charters  the  road  is 
generally  styled  a  way — Icenhilde  ivey, — though  in  one 
charter  it  is  called  a  street^.  It  may  possibly  have  been 
gravelled  and  paved  for  short  distances,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments  of  particular  locahties. 

The  Bishop  of  Cloyne's  description  of  the  Icknield  street 
some  fifty  years  ago,  will  give  the  reader  on  the  whole  a  not 
unfair  notion  of  its  general  appearance  even  at  the  present 
day.  He  tells  us  it  enters  Cambridgeshire  'near  New- 
market,  and  keeping  by  the  hilly  grounds  to  the  east  of  the 
present  turnpike-road,  bears  directly  for  Ickleton,  &c.  It 
goes  through  Ickleton  and  by  Ickleton  Grange  over  Fulmere 
field  to  Royston,  where  it  crosses  the  Ermine  Street,  and 
keeps  straight  by  the  chalky  hills  to  Baldock  and  Dunstaple. 
In  some  parts  of  the  line  here  described,  especially  over 
Fulmere  field,  from  frequent  ploughings  and  the  confusion 
occasioned  by  numerous  field  roads  it  is  not  easy  to  follow 
it,  but  in  much  of  its  way  over  the  heath  near  Newmarket, 
on  the  hill  south-west  of  Ickleton  and  on  the  downs  to  the 
east  and  west  of  Royston,  the  marks  of  its  course  are  so 
evident  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  a  road  of  considerable 
antiquity  and  importance  must  have  proceeded  in  that 
direction^.' 

1  C.  D.  No.  II 29. 

*  Lysons'  Cambridgesbire,  p.  44.  I  quote  Bishop  Bennetfs  testimony  to 
the  course  of  the  Icknield  Street  in  this  pai'ticular  district,  as  an  answer  to 
some  novel  views  wbich  have  been  lately  published  on  the  subject,  though 
I  believe  no  difference  of  opinion  exists,  or  ever  did  exist,  among  well-inf ormed 
antiquaries  as  to  the  matter  in  question. 

In  his  recent  wort,  entitled  the  '  Inventorium  Sepulchrale/  Mr.  Roach  Smith 
has  inserted  an  essay  written  by  his  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  which  treats 
inter  aJia  of  the  Four  Roads.  In  the  map  prefixed  to  the  Essay,  Mr.  Wright 
carries  the  Icknield  Street  to  Cambridge.  Not  a  single  argument  is  adduced 
to  justify  this  departure  from  received  opinion  ;  and  when  we  find  Mr.  ^^'right 
carrying  the  Erming  Street  also  to  Cambridge,  and  the  Watling  Street  to 
Shrewsbury ;  when  we  find  him  asserting  that  this  name  of  WatUng  Street  was 
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I  know  no  part  of  England — and  I  am  well-acquainted 
with  its  by-ways — where  so  much  of  genuine  legend  still 
lingers  among  the  peasantry  as  along  the  course  of  the 
Icknield  street.  Plot  represents  the  road  as  almost  deserted 
even  in  his  day,  yet  your  guide  will  talk  of  the  long-lines 
of  pack-horses  that  once  frequented  the  '  Ickley  way,'  as  if 
they  were  things  of  yesterday ;  and  a  farmer  in  the  Vale  of 
Aylesbury  told  me,  as  he  was  pointing  out  the  course  of  the 
Icknield  Street  along  the  sides  of  the  Chiltern,  that  in  the 
popish  times  they  used  to  go  on  pilgrimage  along  it  from 
Oxford  to  Cambridge.  The  story  admits  of  an  easj''  expla- 
nation.  The  Icknield  way  was  no  doubt  the  great  road  for 
pilgi-images  from  the  west  of  England  to  the  'Martyr's 
shrine '  at  Bury,  and  as  it  passed  some  ten  miles  south  of 
Oxford,  and  about  the  same  distance  south  of  Cambridge, 
these  familiar  names  were  seized  upon  in  order  to  give  shape 
and  locaUty  to  the  story. 

There  is  something  in  the  deserted  aspect  of  this  old 
trackway  which  is  very  fascinating  to  the  antiquary ;  while 
the  boundless  views  which,  throughout  its  whole  course,  open 
to  the  west  and  north,  and  its  long  stretches  of  springy 
turf-land,  which  even  the  agricultural  changes  of  the  last 
ten  years  have  not  wholly  obliterated,  are  accompaniments 
that  will  no  doubt  be  more  generally  appreciated.  The 
absence  of  ancient  towns  along  its  course  has  been  often 
noticed.  At  three  points,  indeed,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
ancient  roads,  we  find  Royston,  Baldock,  and  Dunstable, 
but  of  these  the  first  and  last  date  only  from  the  twelfth 
century.  The  want  of  Roman  remains,  however,  is  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  many  objects,  mostly  of  British 
antiquity,  which  crowd  upon  us  as  we  journey  westward — 
by  the  tumuli  and  the  '  camps,'  which  show  themselves  on 
our  right  hand  and  on  our  left — by  the  six  gigantic  earth- 

the  only  one  of  the  four  known  to  the  Anp^lo-Saxon,  ancl  that  the  tenn  Fosse  is 
'  undoubtedly  '  of  Auglo-Norman  origin,  the  rcader  will  probably  agree  with  me 
in  the  conclusion,  that  any  further  notice  of  Mr.  Wrighfs  speculations  on  these 
subjects  is  uncalled  for. 
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works  which,  in  the  interval  of  eighty  miles,  between  the 
borders  of  Sufiblk  and  the  Thames,  were  raised  at  widely 
distant  periods  to  bar  progress  along  this  now  deserted 
thoroughfare — by  the  White  Cross  which  rises  over  the 
Vale  of  Aylesbury,  and  the  still  more  ancient  White  Horse 
that  looks  down  upon  the  Vale  of  Wantage.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  in  its  probable  course  westward,  the 
Icknield  Street  passes  by  'Wayland's  Smithy/  and  the 
mysterious  Avebury.  and  that  it  crosses  the  Wansdyke  in 
its  progress  towards  Stonehenge  and  Old  Sarum,  it  will  be 
conceded,  that  no  line  of  country  of  the  same  extent  in 
Britain,  can  show  objects  of  greater  interest  to  the  antiquary 
and — why  may  we  not  add  the  more  dignified  name  ? — to 
the  historian. 


VOL.  II.  B 


THE  WELSH  AND  ENGLISH  BOUNDAEIES. 

[This  jjaper  contains  the  materials  of  the  discourses  delivered  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Bristol  iu  1851,  and  at  Bath  in  1858. 
It  is  reprinted  from  the  Archaeologia  Cambrensis  for  1861.] 


On  the  Boundaries  that  separated  the  Welsh  and  English  races  during  the 
seventy-five  years  which  followed  the  capture  of  Bath,  A.  D.  577;  with 
speculations  as  to  the  Welsh  princes,  who  during  that  period  were  reigniug 
over  Somersetshire. 

SoME  years  back  I  laid  before  the  Institute  ^  certain 
opinions  I  had  been  led  to  form,  with  reference  to  the 
districts  respectively  occupied  by  the  Welsh  and  Enghsh 
races  subsequently  to  the  Treaty  of  the  Mons  Badonicus. 
I  would  now  call  attention  to  the  boundaries  that  separated 
the  two  races  at  another  important  epoch  of  our  history,  I 
mean  after  the  settlement  which  necessarily  followed  the 
battle  fought  at  Deorham,  A.  d.  ^jy.  This  battle  was  one 
of  those  events  which  change  the  fortunes  of  a  people.  It 
led,  as  we  learn  from  the  Chronicle,  to  the  surrender  of  the 
three  great  cities  of  Gloucester,  Cirencester,  and  Bath ;  and 
must  have  left  our  ancestors  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
whole  basin  of  the  Severn — at  least,  on  this  side  of  the  river 
— from  the  walls  of  Bath  to  the  woodlands  of  Arden.  The 
Welshmen  living  south  of  Bath  seem  to  have  come  early 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  conquerors,  but  we  know 
that  these  restless  soldiers  were  carrying  on  their  desolating 
inroads  in  other  directions  for  several  years  afterwards. 
The  following  entry  refers  to  one  of  these  inroads. 

'  A.  584.  Now  Ceawlin  and  Cutha  fought  with  the  Brits 
at  the  place  that  is  called  Fethanleah,  and  there  Cutha  was 
slain,  and  Ceawlin  took  many  towns  and  countless  booty 
and  angry  (yrre)  he  returned  to  his  own  country.' 

'  Vide  '  The  Early  English  Settlements  in  South  Britain.'  Salisbury  Volume, 
Arch.  Institute,  p.  28.     [Above,  pp.  147-199.] 
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The  Chronicle  does  not  disclose  to  us  any  ground  for 
Ceawlin's  anger,  and  I  can  only  account  for  the  existence 
of  such  a  feeling  on  the  supposition  that  he  considered  the 
check  he  received  at  Fethanleah  to  be  owing  to  some  mis- 
conduct  on  the  part  of  his  own  officers.  This  hypothesis 
may  help  us  to  an  explanation  of  the  following  entries : 

'A.  590.  Now  Ceol  reigned  5  years.' 

'A.  591.  Now  was  there  great  slaughter  at  Wodnes  beorh 
and  Ceawlin  was  driven  out.' 

From  Mahnesbury  we  learn  that  on  this  occasion  both  Eng- 
lishmen  and  Britons  conspired  against  him ;  Gesta  Regum, 
1,2;  and  from  the  Appendix  to  Florence  we  further  learn, 
that  among  the  rebels  was  his  own  nephew  Ceol,  whom 
two  years  previously  he  had  made  his  viceroy — probably 
over  the  newly-conquered  districts  of  the  Severn  valley. 
The  disafFection  which  Ceawlin's  harshness  had  left  behind 
him  in  that  neighbourhood  may  have  furnished  the  in- 
ducement  which  tempted  the  nephew  to  rebel  against  his 
benefactor :  we  are  expressly  told  '  immerito  rebellavit.' 

As  Ceawlin's  defeat  is  an  incident  of  some  importance  in 
this  inquiry,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  dwell  awhile  on  the 
circumstances  that  attended  it. 

Wodnes  beorh  was  not  merely  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  Ceawlin's  defeat.  In  the  long  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  Wessex  and  Mercia,  after  the  latter  had  advanced 
its  frontiers  to  Cirencester,  it  was  always  at  Wodensburgh 
that  the  kings  of  Wessex  stood  on  their  defence.  Yet 
the  situation  of  this  important  post  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  According  to  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  it  was  at 
Woodborough,  south  of  the  W^ansdyke,  though  he  also  tells 
us  that  there  is  a  place  called  Wanborough^;  according  to 
a  suggestion  of  the  editors  of  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.^,  it  may 
have  been  at  'Wemborow?' — a  place  I  am  unacquainted 
with  ;  according  to  Mr.  Thorpe,  the  place  is  undetermined  ^ ; 

'  North  Wilts,  p.  16  n.  *  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  305. 

^  Flor.  Wig.  Chron.  9.     Hist.  Society's  Series. 

K  2 
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while  Lappenberg^  thinks  there  may  have  been  a  temple 
of  Woden  at  Wodensburgh,  and  that  it  was  with  special 
reference  to  such  temple  that  the  kings  of  Wessex  took  post 
there.  As  there  is  so  much  in  our  early  history  which 
must  ever  remain  uncertain,  we  ought  not  to  leave  un- 
settled  any  question  that  really  admits  of  settlement.  The 
place  is  beyond  all  question  Wanborough,  near  Swindon. 

I  have  observed  elsewhere  that  names  of  places  which, 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  took  what  raay  be  termed  the 
genitival  form,  not  unfrequently  appear  as  simpie  com- 
pounds  a  few  centuries  later.  Thus  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  I  should  expect  to  find,  instead  of  Wodens 
burgh  the  simple  compound  Woden-hurgh  ^ ;  and  Wan- 
borough  would  be  the  modern  corruption  of  Woden-burgh, 
just  as  Wansdyke  is  the  modern  corruption  of  Wodens  dyke^, 
and  Wensday  (the  ordinary  pronunciation  of  Wednesday) 
is  the  modern  corruption  of  Woden's  day.  Here,  then,  we 
have  identity  of  name,  and  that  it  indicates  identity  of 
place  will  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  casts  his  eye 
over  the  map,  ard  sees  all  the  great  highways  of  Wessex 
converging  to  a  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  village. 
When  posted  at  Wanborough,  the  king  of  Wessex  had 
Roman  roads  whereby  to  communicate  with  Winchester 
and  Old   Sarum,  the  capitals  of  his  two  principal  shires, 

^  Lapp.  Hist  of  Engl.,  Tborpe's  Transl.  i.  263. 

^  Aubrey,  in  bis  Mon.  Brit.,  actually  calls  Wanborougb  by  tbis  name. 

^  I  bave  ever  considered  tbis  word  as  exbibiting  tbe  true  etymology  of  Wans- 
dyke.  Vide  Salisbury  Vol.  Arcb.  Institute,  p.  2S  n. ;  above,  p.  148.  From  some 
expressions  that  occur  in  Mr.  Scartb's  paper  on  '  Tbe  Course  of  the  Wansdyke,' 
Som.  Arcb.  J.  vol.  vii.  part  2,  p.  16,  a  hasty  reader  might  be  led  to  infer,  that 
I  adopted  Stukeley's  etymology,  whicli  every  Saxon  scholar  must  re])udiate. 

It  is  a  speculation  of  Grimm,  in  whicb  he  is  foUowed  by  Kemble,  Sax.  in 
Engl.  i.  52  and  34.^,  tbat  Woden,  like  Mercurius,  was  tbe  God  of  boundaries- 
Tlie  Latin  Mcrcurius,  tbe  Greek  Hermes,  and  bis  prototype  tbe  Saramaya  of 
tbe  Sauscrit  liymns  were  all  of  tbem  suj^posed  to  bave  the  superiutendence  of 
boundaries,  and  as  tlu>y  all  tbree  presided  over  tbe  planet  Mercury,  witb  wbich 
our  own  Wodcn  was  connoctcd,  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture,  tbat  Woden  is  the 
English  representative  of  these  divinities,andas  such  partook  of  their  attributes. 
This  bypothesis  will  account  for  tbe  names  both  of  Wanborough  and  of  Waas- 
dyke. 
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while  another  Roman  road  came  to  him  from  Silchester 
through  the  heart  of  Berkshire,  and  the  Icknield  Street 
brought  him  the  men  of  the  Chiltern,  and  adjacent  parts  of 
Oxfordshire.  It  was  neither  to  protect  nor  to  be  protected 
by  any  Temple  of  Woden,  that  he  took  post  at  Woden's 
burgh.  A  military  necessity  fixed  him  there;  it  was  the 
key  of  Wessex. 

At  Wanborough,  then — as  it  were  on  the  threshold  of  his 
house — Ceawlin  prepared  for  the  final  struggle.  After  a 
reign  of  more  than  thirty  years,  and  conquests  such  as  no 
other  English  king  could  boast  of,  he  had  to  meetrevolted 
subjects  in  alliance  with  the  people  he  had  so  often  van- 
quished.  The  English  settlers  of  the  Severn  valley,  with 
their  Welsh  confederates,  must  have  advanced,  like  the 
Mercians  at  a  later  period,  along  the  Roman  road  leading 
from  Cirencester ;  and,  after  one  of  the  fiercest  and  bloodiest 
battles  recorded  in  our  annals,  Ceawlin  was  defeated.  Two 
3'ears  afterwards  he  died  in  exile. 

After  such  a  defeat,  Wessex  must  have  been  long  in  a 
state  of  weakness  and  prostration,  but  it  had  recovered  its 
former  power  when,  A.  D.  643,  Cenwalh  became  its  king. 
His  repudiation  of  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Penda  King  of 
Mercia,  the  invasion  of  Wessex  by  that  monarch,  the  expul- 
sion  of  Cenwalh,  his  conversion  to  Christianity  during  his 
exile,  and  his  return  to  his  kingdom  by  the  aid  of  his 
kinsman  Cuthred,  are  matters  of  history,  and  need  not  here 
detain  us.  It  was  four  years  after  his  return  from  exile, 
and  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  that  he  began  the  career 
of  conquest  which  brings  him  into  connexion  with  our 
present  subject. 

From  Malmesbury  we  gather  that  after  the  expulsion  of 
Cenwalh,  the  Britons,  emboldened  it  would  seem  by  the 
opportunity,  and  ill  brooking  the  condition  to  which  they 
had  been  reduced,  made  attempts  to  throw  ofl'  the  supre- 
macy  of  Wessex  ^.  Tlie  steps  by  which  Cenwalh  re-asserted 
English  dominion,  and  eftected  the  final  subjugation  of  the 

'  Gesta  Eegum,  i.  2. 
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Britons  in  the  north  of  Somersetshire,  are  recorded  in  the 
followinor  entries  of  the  Chronicle. 

'  A.  652.  Now  Cenwalh  foiight  at  Bradan  ford  (Bradford) 
by  Avon. 

'  A.  658.  Now  Cenwalh  fought  against  the  Weals  at  the 
Pens  (aet  Peonnum),  and  drove  them  to  the  Pedride 
(Parret).' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Chronicle  does  not  mention  the 
enemy  with  whom  Cenwalh  fought  at  Bradford.  But  we 
know  of  no  enemy  he  was  engaged  with  after  his  return 
from  exile  but  the  Welsh,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
what  other  adversary  he  could  encounter  in  that  locaHty  ^ 
The  battle  'at  the  Pens'  must  have  made  the  whole  of 
Somersetshire  north  of  Selwood  English  ground,  and  the 
Welsh,  who  up  to  the  period  when  Cenwalh  began  his 
conquests,  had  been  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath, 
must  either  have  retired  southwards,  or  been  absorbed  in 
the  English  population  which  followed  the  tide  of  conquest. 
We  have  to  inquire  what  were  the  boundaries  which  se- 
parated  the  Welshmen  of  this  district  from  their  English 
ueighbours  during  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the 
conquests  of  Ceawlin  and  these  later  conquests  of  his 
successor  Cenwalh. 

It  was  for  a  long  time,  and  I  believe  it  still  is -,  the 
prevalent  opinion  among  our  antiquaries,  that  the  Wans- 
dyke  was  the  southern  boundary  of  Ceawlin's   conquests. 

'  There  would  not  be  room  for  doubt  on  the  subject,  but  for  the  expression 
of  Ethehverd,  'bellum  gessit  eivile.'  Little  weight,  however,  is  due  to  the 
statemcnts  of  tliis  writer  at  any  tinie  ;  and  his  ignorance  is  more  than  usually 
conspicuous  in  this  part  of  his  narrative.  He  actually  mistook  the  name  of  the 
place  where  the  second  battle  was  fought  for  that  of  an  English  king — '  Cenualh 
et  Peonna  reges  bella  restaurant  Britannos  adversus.' 

^  The  latest  notice  of  the  subject  I  have  met  with,  is  contained  in  a  paper 
written  by  the  Rev.  F.  Warre,  a  gentleman  who  has  made  the  earthworks  of 
the  West  of  Englaud  his  particular  study.  He  tliinks  Ceawlin  '  probably  ex- 
tended  his  conquest  to  the  coast  of  the  Bristol  Chaimel,  somewhere  between 
Portishead  and  Weston-super-mare.'  Som.  Arch.  Jour.  1856  and  1857,  P^rt  7, 
p.  50.  At  some  point  of  the  coast  between  these  two  places,  the  Wansdyke, 
according  to  the  genei-ally  received  opinion,  terrainated  its  course. 
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The  doubts  I  had  long  entertained  as  to  the  correctness  of 
this  opinion  were  strengthened  on  reading  the  account  of  the 
survey  of  the  Wansdyke  which  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  has  given 
us  in  his  work  on  North  Wiltshire.  After  tracing  the 
dyke  over  certain  meadows  to  Englishcombe  Church,  he 
tells  us, '  In  the  two  uppermost  of  these  fields,  called  farther 
and  hither  home  grounds  (Cattle)  the  ridge  is  very  grand 
and  perfect.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  of  tliese  grounds 
I  observed  another  bank  and  ditch  steering  towards  Wans- 
dyke  from  the  south-west.'  —  North  Wilts,  p.  25.  I  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  that  offered  itself,  after  reading 
tliis  passage,  of  examining  the  bank  and  ditch  referred  to, 
and  found  them  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  hitheu 
home  ground,  alongside  of,  and  merely  separated  by  a 
hedge  from,  the  lane  leading  thence  to  English-batch.  The 
vallum  was  some  four  feet  high,  and  the  ditch  was  to  the 
westward.  On  leaving  the  hither  home  ground  the  dyke^ 
crossed  the  lane  and  entering  a  ploughed  field  was  lost.  I 
followed  its  direction  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  other 
portion  of  it ;  but  the  season  was  an  unfavourable  one,  the 
trees  being  in  full  leaf  ^,  and  it  was  not  till  I  reached  Walls- 
mead  some  six  miles  south  of  Bath,  that  I  recovered  any 
traces  of  the  object  I  was  in  search  of.  Eastward  of  the 
homestead  of  this  name  a  stretch  of  meadow  sweeps  over 
a  small  combe,  and  then  rises  to  the  ridge  overlooking  the 
great  valley  in  which  lie  Medyat  and  Camerton.  Here, 
just  where  I  had  expected  to  find  it,  on  the  very  line  of 

*  The  Anglo-Saxon  term  dic  was  used  both  as  a  masculine  and  as  a  feminine 
substantive ;  and  it  was  a  suggestion  of  Kemble's,  that  in  the  f ormer  case  it 
might  signify  the  vallum,  and  in  the  latter,  the  foss  or  ditch.  Dyke  is  its 
modern  representative  in  the  north,  and  ditch  in  the  south  of  England,  and  our 
ordinary  English  empk)ys  the  first  of  these  words  to  signify  the  valluni,  and 
the  other  the  fossa.  But  in  the  north  dyke  is  used  in  both  these  senses,  as  is 
ditch  in  our  southern  countics.  A  portion  of  the  Fleam-dyke,  uear  Cambridge, 
is  still  called  '  High  Ditch '  by  the  peasantry. 

^  The  proper  season  for  these  investigations  is  the  winter,  or  early  spring. 
A  wood  which,  at  such  a  time,  might  be  satisfactorily  explored  in  half-an-hour, 
would  at  another  season  require  a  day's  searching  before  it  yielded  up  its 
secrets. 
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water-shed  separating  the  drainage  of  the  Frome  from  that 
of  the  Avon,  I  discovered  a  fragment  of  the  dyke.  It  was 
but  a  fragment,  for  the  grass  land  narrowed  to  a  point  on 
reaching  the  ridge,  but,  though  the  dyke  was  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  descent  into  the  valley,  its  ditch  was  to  the 
westward,  and  I  felt  convinced  that  it  formed  part  of  the 
line  of  earthwork  I  had  been  examining  at  Englishcombe. 
A  belt  of  trees  that  had  been  planted  on  it\  was  continued 
some  300  yards  into  the  ploughed  fleld  immediately  ad- 
joining  it  to  the  northward,  and  I  had  little  doubt  that 
when  the  belt  was  planted,  the  dyke  was  for  the  whole  of 
this  distance  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape,  and 
as  such  gave  name  to  the  adjacent  pastures. 

My  search  south  of  Walls-mead  was  not  very  successful, 
as  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  with  so  little  to  guide 
it ;  but  I  examined  Wallscombe  near  Wells  with  care,  and 
discovered  in  its  neighbourhood,  what  I  believe  to  be  another 
portion  of  the  dyke.  About  half  a  mile  west  of  the  pic- 
turesque  hollow  which  bears  this  name  of  Walls-combe, 
there  is  an  occupation  road  leading  from  Pens-hill  farm 
down  to  the  turnpike  road  from  Wells  to  Bristol.  The 
lower  part  of  this  occupation  road  passes  between  high 
banks  covered  with  gorse.  The  westward  bank  is  formed 
by  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground,  but  that  to  the  eastward 
is  evidently  artificial,  and  might  be  thought  at  first  sight 
to  consist  of  mere  heaps  of  mud  and  filth  thrown  out  of 
the  hollow  way  beneath  it  for  the  convenience  of  passage. 
But  a  careful  examination  convinced  me  such  was  not  the 
case ;  and  when  I  found  a  little  farther  on  mounds  of  earth, 
in  a  direction  where  the  dyke  might  pass,  and  the  road  did 
not,  I  felt  satisfied  that  I  had  been  examining  a  portion  of 

'  The  habit  of  planting  rows  of  trees  along  the  course  of  these  boundary 
ilykes  seenis  to  have  been  very  prevalent  during  the  scventeenth  and  early  part 
of  the  cighteenth  century.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  same  respect  for 
antiquity  had  been  exhibited  by  some  of  our  niodern  hmdowners.  The  wanton 
destruction  of  these  monuments  which  has  been  so  general  during  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years  is  certainly  not  creditable  to  those  who  might  have  pre- 
vented  it. 
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'the  wall,'  though  in  a  state  of  much  degradation.  On 
Salisbury  Plain,  Marlborough  Downs,  the  Chiltern,  and 
other  districts  where  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  been 
little  disturbed,  we  frequently  find  ancient  trackways  en- 
tering  into  these  boundary  ditches  and  running  along 
them,  sometimes  for  considerable  distances.  Before  the 
inclosure  of  Pens-hill,  now  some  seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago,  I  believe  one  of  the  ancient  trackways  leading  up  to 
it  ran  along  the  ditch  which  accompanied  the  vallum,  and 
that  the  present  occupation  road,  in  some  part  at  least  of 
its  course,  coincides  with  such  trackway. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Walls-combe  is  the  mineral 
district  of  the  Mendip.  The  high  value  set  on  the  lead 
mines  of  that  district  in  times  immediately  preceding  those 
we  are  treating  of,  is  manifest  from  the  pains,  which  must 
have  been  taken,  in  carrying  through  an  intricate  country 
the  Roman  road  which  led  to  them  from  Old  Sarum. 
Nothing  was  more  natural  than  for  Ceawlin  to  insist  on 
the  possession  of  these  lead-mines ;  and,  if  it  were  conceded 
to  him,  no  hne  of  demarcation  could  be  drawn,  which 
would  more  neatly  or  more  effectually  secure  his  object 
than  the  one  we  have  been  describing.  Lead-mines  are 
now  working  immediately  to  the  west  of  this  line,  but 
I  know  of  none  to  the  eastward ;  while  the  vallum  pro- 
ceeds  from  Englishcombe  towards  the  coveted  mines  in  a 
course  as  direct  as  the  water  system  of  the  country  would 
allow  with  any  regard  to  the  mutual  convenience  of  the 
parties. 

Tliat  such  boundary  iine  did  at  one  time  separate  the 
two  races,  is  strongly  indicated  by  the  topography  of  the 
district.  Close  to  the  supposed  boundary,  and  on  what 
has  been  considered  to  be  the  Ensflish  side  of  it,  are  Enaf- 

O  '  O 

lishcombe  and  Englishbatch  —  aud  I  would  ask,  whence 
could  these  names  originate  ?  Certainly  not  from  any  pro- 
prietor  bearing  the  name  of  Euglish,  for  Englishcombe  is 
mentioned  in  Domesday,  which  was  compiled  before  sur- 
names  were  known  in  England ;  and  the  only  way  in  which 
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I  can  account  for  their  origin,  is  by  supposing  that  the 
places  they  indicate  were  inhabited  by  Englishmen  at  a 
time  when  an  alien  race  were  living  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  There  is,  I  think,  a  fair  and  reasonable 
presumption,  that  by  the  terms  of  the  settlement  between 
Ceawlin  and  the  Welsh  princes,  the  latter  retained  pos- 
session  of  the  Frome  valley,  and  raised  the  dyke  we  have 
been  endeavouring  to  trace,  as  the  Hne  of  demarcation 
between  them  and  the  formidable  strangers  who  had  in- 
vaded  their  country. 

The  name  of  another  locality  in  this  neighbourhood  may 
deserve  a  passing  notice.  West  of  Englishcombe,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  strong  earthwork  now  known  as  Stantonbury, 
is  a  village  called  Merkbury,  i.  e.  the  burgh  or  fortress  of 
the  March.  Here,  or  perhaps  in  the  adjacent  earthwork, 
the  kings  of  Wessex  may  have  kept  a  guard,  to  watch  over 
the  marches  and  to  punish  any  Welshmen  who  might  cross 
the  dyke  to  'lift'  the  cattle,  or  other  property  of  their 
Euglish  neio^hbours. 

If  we  admit  the  premisses,  the  boundary  line  south  of 
Bath  is  a  very  obvious  one.  At  Wookey  Hole,  near  Wells, 
rises  the  Axe,  which  is  the  drain  of  the  marshes  lying  south 
of  the  Mendip,  and  along  this  river,  from  its  mouth  to  its 
source,  the  boundary  must  have  run,  then  along  the  vallum 
by  Walls-combe  and  Walls-mead  to  English-combe,  and 
then  along  the  Wansdyke^  to  the  river. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  boundary  north  of  Bath  must  be 
gleaned  mainly  from  a  passage  to  be  found  in  the  Eulogium 
Historiarum.     This  well-known  MS.  was  written,  as  the 

'  The  Wansdyke  seems,  like  other  portions  of  the  bonndary  line,  to  have  been 
known  at  one  time  as  '  the  wall.'  I  learn  from  my  friend  Mr.  Dickinson,  of 
Kingweston,  that  the  neiglibourhood  of  the  house  known  as  '  The  Cross  Keys,' 
immediately  south  of  Bath,  and  situated  on  the  very  line  of  the  Wansdyke,  is 
caUed  in  certain  maps  '  the  wall-tyning.'  The  Okl  English  verb  io  tijne  signifies 
to  be  h)st;  and  '  wall-tyning'  must  mean  the  loss  or  disappearance  of  the  wall. 
It  is  probable  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this,  the  niain  linc  of  ajiproach  to 
the  city  f roin  the  south,  the  '  wall '  was  levelled  at  a  very  early  perlod,  and 
tbat  the  name  of  '  walltvning'  orisjinated  in  this  circumstance. 
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scribe  informs  us,  in  the  year  1372,  and  by  command  of 
a  certain  prior.  Leland,  whose  notice  of  its  contents  has 
been  the  chief  means  of  di-awing  public  attention  to  it, 
considered  it  to  be  a  Malmesbury  MS.,  written  by  some 
monk  of  Mahnesbury,  at  the  command  of  some  prior  of 
Malmesbury ;  and  though  the  opinion  has  been  contro- 
verted,  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  main  a  correct  one  \  The 
following  is  the  account  the  Eulogium  gives  us  of  tlie 
foundation  of  the  great  monastery  which  has  conferred 
celebrity  on  the  name  of  Mahnesbury : — 

'There  was  in  Ireland  (Scotia)^  a  certain  monk  named 
Meildulf,  who  was  so  harassed  by  thieves  and  robbers  in  his 
own  country  that  he  could  hardly  live.  He,  seeing  that  he 
could  not  long  remain  there,  took  to  fiight,  and  came  as  far 
as  England.  As  he  was  surveying  the  country  and  thinking 
how  God  would  dispose  of  him,  he  at  last  took  up  his 
quarters  under  the  Castellum  of  Bladon,  which  in  the  Saxon 
tongue  was  called  Ingelbourne  Castle.  This  Castellum  was 
built  by  a  certain  British  king,  the  eighteenth  from  Brutus, 
by  name  Dunwallo,  and  by  surname  Molmuncius,  642  years 
before  the  Incarnation.  There  had  formerly  been  a  city 
there,  which  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  foreigners  (alieni- 
genis)  but  the  castellum,  being  a  fortified  buikling,  main- 
tained  itself,  and  stood  there  a  long  time  after  the  Incarnation 
without  having  any  dwelling  near  it.  The  king"s  residence 
and  the  manor  belonging  to  it  were,  both  in  the  Pagan 
and  in  Christian  times,  at  Kairdurburgh,  which  is  now 
called  Brukeburgh,  or  otherwise  Brokenbern  (Brokenberh). 
The  hermit  aforesaid  by  name  Meildulf  selected  for  himself 
a  hermitage  beneath  the  Castellum,  having  obtained  per- 
mission  from  the  men  in  charge  of  it,  for  there  was  not 

'  Since  this  question  was  argued  at  Batb  last  summer,  it  has  been  elaborately 
discussed  in  the  edition  of  the  Eulogium  lately  published  by  the  Treasury  Com- 
missioners.     The  editor  has  been  led  to  the  same  conclusions  as  myself . 

^  ^VTiether  \ve  should  translate  Scotland  or  Ireland  depends  on  the  question 
whether  the  writer  of  the  MS.  was  xising  the  hmguage  of  his  own  century,  or 
merely  transcribing  from  an  ancient  MS.,  one  that  might  proba])ly  date  froni 
Anglo-Saxou  times. 
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much  resort  of  people  there,  ancl  when  the  necessaries  of 
life  began  to  fail  him,  he  collected  round  him  scholars  to 
teach,  that  by  their  liberality  he  might  mend  his  scanty 
commons.  In  a  short  time,  these  scholars  so  learning  the 
rudiments  swelled  into  a  small  convent,'  &c.  (c.  92). 

From  another  passage  in  the  Eulogium  we  learn  that 
besides  his  work  at  Malmesbury,  Dunwallo  built  castella 
at  Laycok  and  Tetraonburgh.  Laycok  is,  of  course,  Laycock 
on  the  Avon,  but  the  locality  of  Tetraonburgh  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained. 

The  writer  of  the  Eulogium  took  his  very  absurd 
chronology  from  Geotfrey,  but  I  think  no  critical  reader  will 
doubt,  that  the  main  facts  of  his  story  must  have  been 
derived  mediately  or  immediately  from  authorities  that 
were  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  so,  with  tlie  foundation  of 
the  monastery.  We  may,  I  think,  safely  infer,  that  when 
Meildulf  visited  the  place,  he  found  an  English  guard  posted 
in  a  certain  castellum,  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  Welsh 
prince  named  Dy vnwal  Moehnyd  ^ ;  that  the  castellum  was 
surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  Caer  Bladon  -  or,  as  we  now 
term  it,  Mahnesbury^  —  which  still  lay  waste  as  the 
'  alienigeni,'  or  in  other  words  our  ancestors,  had  left  it 
a  century  before ;  and  that  the  kings  steward — who,  by 
the  by,  was  an  officer  of  rank  and  dignity — resided  at 
Caer  Dur  or  Brokenborough  ^,  and  held  the  surrounding 


'  This  name  is  well  known  to  Welsh  legend.  The  Latinized  form  Dunwallo 
Molmutius,  was  probably  first  used  by  Geoffrey.  Had  the  name  been  Latinized 
at  an  earlier  period,  the  first  element  now  represented  by  Dyvn,  would  no  doubt 
have  taken  the  shape  of  Domno.  In  adopting  the  ehronology  of  Geoffrey,  the 
writer  of  the  Eulogium  seems  also  to  have  adopted  his  nomenchxture. 

'^  The  old  English  name  for  the  place  was  Maildulfsbury,  of  which  Mahnes- 
bury  is  the  corruption. 

^  The  name  of  Brokenborough  is  what  may  be  called  '  suggestive.'  We 
readily  picture  to  ourselves  the  king's  steward  settled  in  the  Welsh  town, 
brewing  his  ales,  salting  his  meats,  and  busily  storing  up  wheat  in  his  granariea, 
to  be  provided  against  the  next  occasion  when  his  master  shall  pass  dovm  the 
Foss  from  Cirencester  to  Bath ;  aud  at  the  same  time  we  see  the  breach  by 
which  our  aneestors  first  entercd  Caer  Dur  still  unrepaired,  though  a  Welsh 
garrisou  is  lying  only  two  niiles  off  in  the  castellum  at  Caer  Bladon.     It  is  the 
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district  as  part  of  the  royal  demesne.  The  brook  flowing 
by  Brokenborough  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  Welsh 
as  the  Bladon^  and  to  the  English  as  the  'Ingelbourne^,' 
and  hence  the  castellum  built  at  its  junction  with  the  Avon 
was  called  by  the  English  'Ingelbourne  Castle.'  I  think 
we  may  further  gather,  that  when  our  ancestors  sacked 
Caer  Bladon,  a.  d.  577,  the  Welsh  still  maintained  them- 
selves  in  the  castellum,  and  that  as  the  Brokenborough 
brook  took  the  name  of  Ingelbourne,  that  is,  the  brook  of 
the  Engle.  the  otlie,v  brook,  thatfis,  the  Avon,  was  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  Welsh.  Some  time  must  have  elapsed 
before  the  name  of  Ingelbourne  was  generally  accepted  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  as  it  is  stated  that  Brokenborough 
was  the  seat  of  the  Eoyal  Manor  during  botli  the  Heathen 
and  the  Christian  periods,  there  is  a  fair  presumption  that 
the  Welsh  and  English  were  neighbours  to  each  other  at 
Malmesbury  during  the  whole  of  the  interval  that  elapsed 
between  the  date  of  Ceawlin's  conquest  and  that  of 
Cenwalh's. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  fixed  points ;  the  one  near  Bath, 
where  the  Wansdyke  reached  the  Avon,  and  the  other  at 
Malmesbury.  The  question  is,  how  were  they  connected  ? 
Now,  at  the  point  where  the  Wansdyke  reached  the  Avon, 
there  is  on  the  opposite  bank  a  succession  of  high  steep 
bluffs,  Farley  Down,  King's  Down,  &c.,  which,  as  they 
trend  northwards  form  the  eastern  side  of  the  Box-valley. 
The  valley  gradually  narrows  into  a  ravine,  one  of  those 
singular  rents  which  characterise  the  outcrop  of  the  oolite 
— as  it  were  a  natural  ditch  some  two  hundred  feet  deep, 
and  even  at  the  present  day  one-third  filled  with  forest. 
Along  this  valley  the  boundary  must  have  run  to  Castle- 


old  story — that  contempt  of  enemies  which  has  ever  been  characteristic  of  our 
countrymen,  and  which,  if  it  has  often  led  them  to  victory,  has  sometimes 
entailed  upon  them  very  humiliating  reverses. 

^  The  Welsh  name  of  the  river  was  sometimes  used  hy  the  Monks  of  Mal- 
mesbury.     Vide  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  11. 

'  Vide  the  bouudaries  of  Brokenborough.     C.  D.  No.  460,  vol.  iii.  p.  447. 
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combe,  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  was  once  a  Roman 
station,  and  thence  over  the  open  to  Mahnesbury. 

I  have  not  examinecl  the  country  between  Castlecombe 
and  Malmesbury  in  search  of  the  dyke  which  no  doubt  at 
one  time  crossed  it,  for  an  open  country  that  has  been 
under  the  plough  for  a  thousand  years  holds  out  little 
encouragement  to  the  explorer.  But  estates  lying  in  this 
district  are  the  subject  of  several  charters,  and  in  the  de- 
sciiption  of  the  boundaries,  we  find  references  to  a  '  vetus 
fossatum,'  to  a  '  fossatum  quod  appellatur  dych,'  &c.  If 
these  boundaries  were  thoroughly  investigated,  there  would, 
I  think,  be  a  fair  probability  of  our  hghting  upon  some 
fragments  of  the  ancient  ditch,  which,  at  the  period  in 
question^  must  have  separated  the  two  races. 

To  the  north-east  of  Malmesbury  are  to  be  found  the 
scanty  remains  of  Braden  Forest.  When  disafforested  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I,  it  reached  eastward  as  far  as  Crick- 
lade ;  and  in  the  eighth  century  it  seems  to  have  touched 
in  the  opposite  direction  upon  Mahnesbury,  for  the  his- 
torian  of  that  name  informs  us,  that  it  was  the  beauty  of 
these  woodlands  that  induced  Meildulf  to  select  the  place 
for  his  residence — '  Nemoris  amoenitate  quod  tunc  temporis 
immensum  eo  loco  succreverat  captus  eremeticam  exercuit^.' 
From  Bradon  a  line  of  forest  seems  to  have  stretched 
almost  uninterruptedly  to  Selwood.  It  must  have  run 
nearly  parallel  to,  and  in  some  places  immediately  beneath, 
the  chalk  hills  which  bound  to  the  westward  the  bleak  up- 
land  known  as  Salisbury  Plain.  Large  masses  of  natural 
wood  are  still  to  be  met  with  along  this  hne  of  country,  and 
tracts  now  denuded  of  timber  still  bear  names,  such  as 
Melksham  Forest,  Blackmore  Forest,  Pewsham  Forest,  &c., 
which  plainly  indicate  their  former  character. 

On  the  Hne  of  this  natural  boundary,  on  the  very  brow 

of  the  hill  looking  down  upon  the  basin  of  the  Avon, 

stands  the  town  of  Devizes,     The  etymology  of  this  name 

has  given  rise  to   rauch  absurd  speculation,  but  is  not,  as 

'  Gesta  Pontificum,  lib.  5. 
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it  seems  to  me,  very  far  to  seek.  The  continuator  of 
riorence\  and  William  of  Newburgh^,  both  call  the  place 
Divisae,  a  word  which  is  found  used  in  our  charters  as  the 
technical  term  for  boundaries,  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  probability  is,  that  the  district 
where  the  Roman  road  leading  from  London  to  Bath, 
stooped  down  into  Welsh  territory  was  known  as  '  the 
borders ' ;  and  that  when  Devizes  was  founded  in  the 
twelfth  century  it  took  its  name  from  the  district,  and  was 
called  Divisae  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  period. 
A  Cistercian  monastery  in  Northamptonshire,  which  was 
also  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  called  De  Divisis, 
either  because  it  lay  on  the  borders  of  Rockingham  Forest, 
or  because  the  forest  itself  was  looked  upon  as  constituting 
the  Divisae  or  borders  of  the  county — certainly  not  for 
either  of  the  foolish  reasons  which  are  given  us  in  the 
Monasticon.  Devizes  is  of  course  nothing  more  than  a  bar- 
barous  anglicism  for  Divisae. 

Fm-ther  south,  at  the  extreme  angle  of  Salisbury  Plain, 
and  immediately  adjoining  to  localities  which  still  exhibit 
very  remarkable  traces  of  British  occupation,  we  meet  with 
the  village  called  Mere.  This  name  is  no  less  significant 
and  appropriate  than  that  of  Devizes  ;  and  may  indeed  be 
considered  as  the  English  equivalent  of  the  Latin  word. 

It  may  be  thought  strange,  that  tlie  Welsh  should  retain 
a  tongue  of  land  some  50  miles  long  by  14  broad,  in 
the  midst  of  a  country  which  had  become  English  terri- 
tory.  But  everything  tends  to  show  us,  that  these  anoma- 
lies  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  territorial  arrange- 
ments  of  the  period.  After  one  of  these  dreadful  inroads 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  open  country — more  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  roads — must  have  pre- 
sented  a  scene  of  desolation  over  which  our  ancestors 
moved  as  masters ;  but  scattered  here  and  there  must  have 
been  towns,  castella,  and  forests  in  which  the  wretched 
inhabitants  had  taken  refuge,  and  where  they  still  main- 

1  Flor.  Wig.  Chron.  2. 1 26.     Hist.  Soc.  Publ.  *  Hist.  Anglic,  b.  i,  c.  vi. 
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tained  themselves.  In  resettling  the  boundaries  the  great 
problem  would  no  doubt  be,  how  to  unite  these  scattered 
localities  with  other  Welsh  territory,  so  as  least  to  encroach 
upon  the  districts  which  the  sword  of  the  foreigner  had 
won.  The  difficulty  was  not  badly  met  in  the  case  before 
us.  The  main  lines  of  communication,  to  wit  the  E-oman 
roads  leading  from  Cirencester  to  Bath  and  Winchester 
respectively,  were  yielded  up  to  our  ancetsors,  but  the 
wooded  valleys  of  the  Frome  and  the  Avon  were  left  in 
the  possession  of  their  old  inhabitants.  The  new  frontier 
may  have  been  a  weak  one  along  the  '  Wall,'  from  Walls- 
combe  to  Englishcombe,  and  again  from  Castlecombe  to 
Malmesbury ;  but  in  every  other  part  of  its  course,  it  was 
a  line  drawn  by  the  hand  of  nature  herself,  and  as  strong 
as  hill  forest  or  marsh  could  make  it. 

In  following  out  these  speculations,  the  questions  natur- 
ally  arise,  who  were  the  British  princes  that  negotiated  the 
treaty  which  resulted  in  all  this  parcelling  out  of  territory  % 
who  the  British  king  that  led  his  Welshmen  to  the  fierce 
fight  upon  the  plains  of  Wanborough?  who  the  leaders 
that  withstood  Cenwalh  at  Bradford,  and  at  '  the  Pens '  % 
These  are  fair  and  reasonable  questions,  but  they  are  not 
easily  answered.  In  the  whole  course  of  our  national 
history  there  is  no  period  in  which  the  fortunes  of  the 
British  race  are  involved  in  more  bewildering  uncertainty 
than  the  one  we  are  now  concerned  with.  Still,  however, 
there  are  some  glimmerings  of  light  which  if  rightly  used 
may  help  to  guide  us,  and  contemptible  as  is  the  authority 
of  Geoffrey's  work  considered  as  a  history,  yet  it  may  pos- 
sibly  contain  legendary  matter  that  will  be  of  service  to  us 
in  the  inquiry. 

This  fabler  traces  the  line  of  Brutus  through  a  long 
series  of  British  kings  till  it  terminates  in  the  death  of  the 
two  brothers  Ferrex  and  Porrex.  Then,  we  are  told,  after 
some  interval  a  certain  young  man  named  Dunwallo  Mol- 
mutius,  son  of  Cloten,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  rebelled  against 
the  king  of  Loegria  (England)  and  made  himself  King  of 
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Britain.  This  Dun-wallo  constructed  roads  compiled  the 
celebrated  code  of  laws  which  bears  his  name,  and  died 
leavinff  two  sons  Belinus  and  Brennus.  Civil  war  arose 
between  the  brothers,  the  latter  of  whom  was  aided  by 
the  King  of  Denmark.  They  were.  however,  at  last  re- 
conciled,  and  Brennus  passed  over  to  the  continent,  and 
after  various  adventures  took  Rome — was  in  short  the 
Brennus  whom  Livy  has  made  famous.  Belinus  left  his 
kingdom  to  his  son  Gurguntius  Barbtruch,  a  mild  prince 
but  a  man  of  spirit ;  and,  when  the  King  of  Denmark 
refused  to  pay  the  customary  tribute,  Gurguntius  attacked 
him,  and  after  many  fierce  battles  compelled  him  to 
submit,  &c. 

We  have  already  observed  that  a  prince  named  Dyvnwal 
Moelmyd — of  which  name  Dunwallo  Mohnutius  is  merely 
the  Latinized  form — figures  largely  in  Welsh  legendary 
history.  He  is  commemorated  in  no  less  than  four  of  the 
triads  ;  and  not  only  are  his  laws  represented  as  the 
groundwork  of  the  celebrated  Code  of  Hywel  Dha,  but 
copies  of  tbem  are  said  to  be  still  extant  in  certain  MSS., 
and  have  been  more  than  once  published.  There  is  no 
character  of  early  Welsh  story  that  comes  before  us  in  a 
more  consistent  shape,  or  with  circumstances  that  more 
nearly  approach  to  historical  probability.  If  we  look 
merely  to  Welsh  tradition,  it  seems  difficult  to  suppose  that 
Dyvnwal  Moelm^d  was  a  mere  myth ;  and  when  we  find 
the  early  accounts  of  Malmesbury  ascribing  to  him  the 
erection  of  the  castellum  at  that  place,  and  of  two  other 
castella  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  can  hardly  help  drawing 
tlie  inference,  that  he  was  a  real  personage,  who  before, 
and  perhaps  not  long  before,  Ceawlins  inroad  exercised  a 
certairi  supremacy  in  that  part  of  Britain.  If  we  further 
suppose  that  certain  loose  traditions  of  his  reign  reached 
Geofirey,  we  can  easily  understand  how  such  a  writer  would 
feel  little  scruple  in  fixing  him  some  400  years  before 
Christ,  merely  in  order  to  identify  his  son  Breunus  with 
the  conqueror  of  Rome. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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The  hypothesis  we  have  sketched  out  is  indirectly  sup- 
ported  by  another  and  perfectly  independent  line  of  inquiry. 
'The  Book  of  LlandafF'  in  its  present  shape  is  a  compila- 
tion  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  some  of  the  legends  it 
contains  may  perhaps  be  of  a  date  not  long  anterior  to  its 
compilation.  But  the  charters  it  contains  were  certainly 
taken  wholly  or  in  part,  literally  or  with  slight  verbal 
alterations,  from  the  Registry  of  the  Cathedral,  and  from 
these  charters  we  learn  that  the  principal  benefactors  of 
Llandaff  were  certain  princes,  who  reigned  over  the  present 
counties  of  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan,  in  the  foUowing 
order;  Teithfalt,  Tewdric,  Meuric,  Athruis,  Morgan,  &c. ; 
and  from  the  latter  Glamorgan  took  its  name — ^Gwlad 
Morgan,  the  country  of  Morgan.  The  charters  which 
mention  these  princes  never  meddle  with  chronology,  and 
the  dates  which  have  been  quite  recently  assigned  to  the 
reigns  of  some  of  them,  difFer  by  centuries.  Yet  it  seems 
easy  enough  to  settle  within  narrow  limits  the  periods 
when  these  princes  must  have  lived.  It  appears  from  the 
charters  that  King  Meuric  was  a  contemporary  of  the  two 
bishops  Dubricius  and  Oudoceus.  Now  according  to  the 
uinnales  Camhriae,  Bishop  Dibric  (who  must  certainly  be 
Dubricius)  died  A.D.  612;  and  according  to  the  same 
authority  King  ludris  (who  must  certainly  be  the  same 
person  as  Athruis),  was  slain  in  battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Severn  in  the  year  632^.  We  may  then  conchide  that  his 
grandfather  Tewdric  was  reigning  over  Glamorgan  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  The  story  which  repre- 
sents^  this  prince  as  leaving  his  hermitage  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wye  to  join  the  army  of  his  son  King  Meuric.  of  his 
defeating  our  ancestors  and  earning  a  martyr^s  fate  and 
fame  in  the  moment  of  victory,  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  the 
roader.  In  St.  Teilo's  leecend-',  Mailcun,  Tewdric  son  of 
Teithpall,  and  Gwrgant  Mawr,  that  is,  Gwrgant  the  Great, 

'  The  deatli  o£  '  ludruis,  Kiiig  o£  the  Britons/  is  recorded  in  the  Annals 
of  Tighernach,  undcr  the  date  633. 

^  Lib.  Land.  p.  133.  ^  Ib.  p.  iii. 
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appear  among  the  earliest  benefactors  of  Llandatf,  and 
they  are  all  three  represented,  according  to  the  loose  sta'te- 
ments  common  to  this  class  of  compositions,  as  contem- 
poraries  of  the  saint.  Mailcun  is  of  course  the  celebrated 
]\raelg-wn  Gwynedd,  King  of  North  Wales,  whose  death  is 
recorded  in  the  Annales  Camhriae,  A.D.  547  ;  and  Gurgantus 
Magnus,  we  learn  from  the  charters,  was  father-in-law  to 
King  Meuric.  If  we  suppose  Teudricus  and  Gurgantus 
Magnus  to  have  flourished  during  the  half  century  which 
foUowed  Maelgwn's  death,  we  shall  sufficiently  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  story,  such  as  it  may  be  gathered  from 
the  disjointed  notices,  contained  in  the  charters  and  other 
trustworthy  portions  of  the  Liber  Landavensis. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  name  of  Gurgantus 
Magnus  is  mentioned,  it  is  evident  he  was  a  prince  of  high 
rank  and  dignity  among  his  contemporaries.  When  Bishop 
Oudoceus  returned  to  Wales  from  Canterbury,  after  his 
consecration,  we  are  told^  that  '  King  Meuric,  with  his  two 
sons  and  his  wife  Onbraus,  daughter  of  Gurgantus  Magnus, 
and  the  three  Abbots  of  the  three  monasteries,  and  all  the 
princes  of  the  kingdom,'  went  out  to  meet  him,  and,  though 
the  whole  story  be  a  fable,  it  may  suffice  to  show  us  the 
place  which  Gurgantus  Magnus  occupied  in  Welsh  tra- 
dition.  Again,  in  a  certain  charter  -,  '  Meuric  Eang  of  Gla- 
morgan,  son  of  Teudric,  and  his  wife  Ohbraust,  daughter  of 
Gurgantus  Magnus,'  &c.,  gave  certain  estates  to  Llandaff 
and  Bishop  Oudoceus ;  and  in  another  charter,  estates  in 
Gower  are  given  to  the  same  religious  foundation  by 
'  Athruis,  grandson  of  Gurgantus  Magnus  ^.'  These  princes 
of  Glamorgan,  though  certainly  among  the  most  eminent  in 
South  Wales,  seem  to  have  been  proud  of  their  connexion 
with  this  great  but  mysterious  personage.  Yet  we  know 
not  who  or  what  he  was  or  where  he  lived,  though  we  can 
give  the  genealogy  of  some  half  dozen  petty  princes,  who 
must  have  been  his  contemporaries.  Every  little  district 
west  of  the  Severn  is  provided  with  its  regulus,  and  we  are 

'  Lib.  Land.  p.  125.  ^  Ib.  p.  132.  *  Ib.  p.  136. 
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fairly  driven  across  the  Bristol  Channel  before  we  can  find 
room  for  one  who  filled  such  a  space  in  the  eyes  of  its  con- 
temporaries.  May  he  not  have  been  king  of  Domnonia, 
the  same  Gurguntius  Barbtruch,  whom  Geoffrey  represents 
as  the  grandson  of  Dunwallo  Molmutius,  and  who,  under 
the  name  of  Gwrgan  Varvtrwch,  figures  so  largely  in  Welsh 
legend  ? 

Welsh  scholars,  who  have  annotated  the  Liber  Landa- 
vensis,  seem  inclined  to  think  that  all  the  estates  conveyed 
by  the  charters  in  which  the  name  of  Gurgantus  Magnus 
occurs,  were  situated  in  Gower^  It  seems  probable  that 
the  supremacy  of  this  king  of  Domnonia  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Welsh  princes  west  of  the  Severn,  and  that  the  lands 
conveyed  to  Llandaff  by  his  daughter  and  grandson  were 
part  of  the  royal  demesne,  which,  as  suzerain,  he  had  a 
right  to  dispose  of,  and  which  he  had  given  to  his  daughter 
on  her  marriage  with  Meuric.  That  the  suzerain  had 
power  to  make  these  territorial  grants  may  be  inferred 
from  the  statement  we  find  in  Nennius,  to  the  effect  that 
Pascentius,  son  of  Vortigern,  received  the  territory  called 
Guortigernianum,  in  Herefordshire,  as  a  gift  from  Ambro- 
sius,  who  was  'king  over  all  the  districts  of  Britain' — largi- 
ente  Ambrosio  qui  fuerat  rex  in  omnes  regiones  Britanniae. 
Again,  the  Liber  Landavensis  contains  a  charter^,  in  which 
Pepiau  king  of  Ercyng  bestows  on  Llandaff  and  Bishop 
Dubricius  an  estate  lying  near  the  Wye,  and  described  as 
'the  gift  (jaculum)^  of  his  father-in-law  King  Constantinus,' 
who  sio-ns  as  one  of  the  attesting  witnesses.     Tliis  charter 

^  The  i5ort  of  Swansea,  which  adjoins  to  Gower,  must  have  been  the  chief 
means  of  communication  hetween  South  Wales  and  Domnonia ;  and  therefoi-e 
we  can  understand  how  the  kings  of  Domnonia  came  to  possess  territorial 
rights  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  intercourse  between  Swansea  and  the 
opposite  coast  seems  to  be  still  active.  When  I  explored  the  district  of  Gower 
some  fourtcen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  great  number 
of  persons  I  met  with  who  were  natives  of  Somerset  or  Devon. 

'^  Lib.  Land.  p.  69. 

*  I  do  not  remembcr  to  have  seen  any  othcr  example  of  this  word.  Judging 
from  thc  meaning  given  to  the  related  word  jacfo,  I  infer  that  jacuhim,  in 
medieval  Latin,  signified  a  gift  or  couveyance  of  property. 
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precedes  the  two  which  make  mention  of  Gurgantus 
Magnus,  and  must  therefore,  I  presume,  be  of  earher  date. 
I  infer,  that  before  the  time  of  Gurgantus  Magnus,  the 
sovereignty  of  Constantinus  was  acknowledged  west  of 
the  Severn,  and  that  by  virtue  of  his  sovereign  power, 
he  conveyed  the  estate  in  question  to  his  son-in-law  King 
Pepiau. 

'  The  conversion  of  Constantinus  to  the  Lord,'  is  a  cele- 
brated  entry  in  the  Annates  Cambriae,  from  which  Tigher- 
nach  appears  to  have  borrowed  it.  The  date  attached  to 
it,  according  to  the  calculation  of  the  editors  of  the  Mon. 
Hist.  Brit.,  corresponds  with  the  year  of  our  Lord  589  ;  but 
in  the  annals  of  Tighernach  the  entry  appears  under  the 
date  588.  The  '  conversion,'  if  we  may  trust  our  later 
historians,  meant  simply  a  retirement  into  some  monastery ; 
and,  according  to  Fordun  ^,  into  a  Scotch  monastery,  though 
I  suspect  he  drew  this  inference  simply  from  having  met 
with  the  entry  in  the  Scotch,  i.  e.  the  Gaelic,  Annals  of 
Tighernach. 

Having  viewed  these  dark  and  intricate  questions  by  the 
light  of  Welsh  tradition,  and  by  the  aid  of  such  casual 
hints  as  are  furnished  us  by  the  Annales  Gambriae,  and  by 
the  charters  contained  in  the  Liber  Landavensis,  let  us  now 
turn  our  attention  to  the  scanty  but  precious  notices  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  two  works  of  Gildas 
— his  Epistle  and  his  History. 

The  Epistle  of  Gildas  refers  to  Mailcunus  as  still  living, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  been  written  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century.  It  could  not  have  been 
written  much  earher,  for  Gildas  was  born  in  the  year  of 
the  siege  of  the  Mons  Badonicus,  which  was  probably  the 
year  520,  and  we  cannot  suppose  the  epistle  to  have  been 
written  by  a  man  much  under  thirty.  In  this  work  Gildas 
inveighs  against  five  British  princes  by  name ;  Constan- 
tinus,  '  the  tyrannical  whelp  of  the  honess  of  Domnonia : " 

'  Scot.  Hist.  iii.  25.  In  the  pages  of  Fordun  '  the  sainted  Constantinns, 
King  of  Cornubia,'  appears  as  a  missionary  and  a  martyr  ! 
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Aurelius  Conan,  spotted  like  a  leopard  ;  Cuneglassus,  who 
is  reminded  that  his  name  signifies  a  tawny  butcher ;  Vor- 
tiporius,  the  aged  tyrant  of  the  Dimetae^;'  and,  finally, 
'  the  island-dragon '  Mailcunus,  at  once  himself  a  tyrant 
and  the  uprooter  of  tyrants.  We  are  told  that  Constan- 
tinus  had  that  very  year  violated  sanctuary  and  murdered 
two  royal  youths  in  their  mother's  arms,  and  beneath  the 
very  'amphibalum'  of  the  abbot;  and  that  this  was  not 
his  first  crime,  for  that  many  years  before,  lost  in  adul- 
teries  and  sins,  he  had  repudiated  his  lawful  wife,  &c. 
Aurelius  Conan  is  bid  take  warning  by  the  untimely 
end  of  his  ancestors  and  his  brothers  (patrum  fratrumque), 
and  told  that  he  is  now  but  a  barren  stock.  Cune- 
glassus  and  Vortiporius  are  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  ex- 
cept  in  the  veracious  pages  of  Geoffrey.  Mailcunus  is  the 
well-known  Maelgwn  Gwynedd,  whose  chief  seat,  Angle- 
sea,  no  doubt  suggested  to  Gildas  the  abusive  epithet  he 
applies  to  him. 

The  '  History'  of  Gildas  was  written  forty  years  after  the 
siege  of  the  Mons  Badonicus,  or  about  the  year  560.  It  is 
in  this  work  that  we  find  Aurelius  Ambrosius  described 
as  '  courteous,  mild,  and  true,'  as  being  of  Roman  descent, 
and  as  having  lost  in  the  disturbances  of  the  time  relatives 
(parentes)  who  had  luorn  the  purple.  The  writer's  meaning 
may  not  be  expressed  with  all  the  precision  we  might  wish 
for,  but  I  think  there  is  only  one  conclusion^  that  any 
critical  mind  can  come  to,  viz.  that  Aurehus  Ambrosius 
was  a  descendant  of  the  two  usurpers  Constantinus  and 
Constans,  who  passed  over  into  Gaul,  a.d.  407,  and  perished 
there  four  years  afterwards. 

Aurelius  Ambrosius,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was  the 
same  person  as  the  Natanleod  of  the  Chronicle ',  and  there- 
fore  must  have  perished  A.D.  508.  From  Gildas'  History 
we  gather  that  at  the  time  it  was  written,  i.  e.,  some  half 

'  That  is,  the  people  of  Pembroke  and  the  adjaeent  districts. 
*  Vide  Salisbury  Vol.  Ai'ch.  Institute,  p.  49 ;  above,  p.  172. 
'  Above,  p  1 83. 
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century  after  the  death  of  Aurelius,  his  descendants  were 
occup^dng  a  large  space  in  the  public  eye,  though  Gildas 
describes  them  as  having  greatly  degenerated  from  the 
worth  of  their  ancestors.  Now,  when  we  remember  that 
the  two  princes  whom  Gildas  in  his  Epistle  makes  the  first 
objects  of  his  invective,  bore  the  names  respectively  of 
Constantinus  and  Aurelius,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  con- 
ckision  that  they  were  the  descendants,  however  unworthy, 
of  Aurelius  Ambrosius ;  and  when,  moreover,  we  find 
Aurelius  Conan  reminded,  in  the  same  epistle,  of  the 
untimely  end  of  his  ancestors  and  of  his  brot/iers,  we  are 
almost  necessarily  led  to  infer,  that  he  was  the  brother  of 
the  royal  youths  whom  Constantine  had  murdered.  Geoff^rey 
makes  Aurelius  Conan  the  nephew  of  Constantine,  but  it 
will  agree  better  with  the  tenor  of  our  present  speculations, 
if  we  suppose  him  to  have  borne  to  him  the  relationsliip  of 
great-nephew.  It  is  clear  from  Gildas'  narrative  that  the 
murdered  princes  were  mere  youths  when  slain  by  Con- 
stantine,  and  consequently  that  neither  they,  nor  their 
brother  Aui-elius  Conan,  could  have  had  Owen  Vinddu  (of 
whom  we  shall  speak  shortly)  for  a  father,  if  this  elder 
brother  of  Constantine  died  at  the  time  we  have  elsewhere  ^ 
supposed  to  be  the  case. 

The  scanty  notice  that  is  taken  in  Welsh  legend  of  a  man 
so  eminent  as  Aurelius  Ambrosius  is  very  remarkable.  It 
seems  to  have  resulted  mainly  from  the  popularity  acquii'ed 
by  Geofirey's  romance,  that  unhappy  work  which  is  every- 
where  found  darkening  the  pure  light  of  our  early  history. 
Nennius  tells  us,  that  Arthur  was  called  )nap  uter,  the 
terrible  boy,  because  he  was  cruel  from  his  childhood ;  and 
GeoflTrey  having  somewhere  met  with  the  phrase,  and  mis- 
taking  the  adjective  for  a  proper  name,  supposed  it  to  mean 
'  the  son  of  Uther,'  and  so  called  into  existence  that  fabulous 
personage  Uther  Pendragon,  the  brother  of  Aurelius  Am- 
brosius,  and  the  father  of  Arthur.     Accordingly,  and   in 

*  Salisbury  Vol.  Arch.  Institute,  p.  60 ;  above,  p.  i(/6. 
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open  defiance  of  Gildas'  History,  he  treats  Ambrosius  as  a 
childless  man,  and  passes  on  the  sovereignty  to  this  sup- 
posed  brother,  the  mere  creature  of  his  own  imagination. 
The  triads  and  otber  Welsh  legends  that  mentioned  Am- 
brosius  appear  to  have  been  altered  with  the  view  of 
accommodating  them  to  these  fables,  and  when  a  difficulty 
occurred,  the  name  of  the  usurper  Maximus  (Maxen  Wledig) 
seems  very  commonly  to  have  been  substituted  for  that  of 
Ambrosius.  Owen  Vinddu,  Peblig,  Edny ved  and  Cystennyn 
Goronawg,  are  represented  as  the  sons  of  this  Maxen  Wledig 
— a  statement  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  either  with 
Roman  or  with  British  history.  But  there  are  certain  MSS., 
for  instance  the  one  translated  by  Roberts.  which  make 
Owen  Vinddu  to  be  the  son  of  Ambrosius.  This  hypothesis 
has  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  known  facts  of  his- 
tory,  and  gives  probability  to  the  statement  contained  in 
the  remarkable  triad  which  represents  Owen  Vinddvi  as  one 
of  the  three  Cymveissiaid^  or  overseers,  and  whom,  according 
to  some  MSS.,  all  followed  '  from  tlie  prince  to  the  peasant 
at  the  need  of  the  country,  on  account  of  the  invasion  and 
tyranny  of  the  foe.'  Cawrdav,  son  of  Caradawg  Vreichvras, 
was  another  of  those  who  are  said  to  have  attained  the 
perilous  honour  of  being  the  nation's  '  overseer '  under  like 
circumstances. 

We  have  then  some  authority,  that  is,  such  authority  as 
Welsh  tradition  can  furnish  us  with,  for  considering  Owen 
Vinddu  not  only  as  the  son,  but  also  as  the  successor  of 
Ambrosius ;  and  indeed  there  is  a  triad  which  actually 
represents  liim  as  one  of  the  three  British  kings  who  were 
raised  to  the  throne  by  tlie  general  convention  of  the 
country.  On  the  authority  of  the  same  triad  we  may 
venture  to  consider  Cawrdav  son  of  Caradawg  Vreichvras, 
as  one  of  those  who  attained  the  like  dignity;  and  if  we 
adopt  this  conchision,  it  may  be  a  support  to  the  inference 
which  other  considerations  lead  us  to ;  namely,  that   his 

'  Myv.  Arch   2.  4. 
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father  Caradawg  Vreichvras,  was  the  son  or  other  near 
relative  of  Owen  Vinddu.  The  best  informed  Welsh 
scholars  consider  Caer  Caradawg,  so  often  mentioned  in 
Welsh  story,  to  be — not  Salisbury  as  GeofFrey  represents  it 
to  be,  but  — the  strong  earthwork  immediately  adjoining  to 
Amesbury  (Caer  Emrys) ;  and  its  neighbourhood  to,  if  not 
its  identity  with,  the  city  of  Emrys  or  Ambrosius,  seems  to 
warrant  the  inference,  that,  by  virtue  of  his  descent  from 
this  prince,  Caradawg  became  lord  of  the  important  fortress 
that  bore  his  name.  Caradawg  Vreichvras  is  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  three  Cad/Tfrcof/iou  or  Battle-knights,  and  his 
prowess  has  been  repeatedly  the  theme  of  Welsh  eulogy. 
He  must  for  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  have  fought  the 
Welshman's  battle,  and  borne  the  brunt  of  every  hostile 
inroad. 

The  circumstance  that  Caradawg  Vreichvras  acted  as  one 
of  Arthur's  officers,  need  not  lead  us  to  distrust  the  con- 
clusion,  that  Caradawg  was  a  descendant  of  Ambrosius. 
Alternations  of  power  and  dependence  on  the  part  of  the 
great  families  seem  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  period  ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  ^  tiiat  Vortimer,  son  of  Vor- 
tigern,  at  one  time  acted  as  the  lieutenant  of  Ambrosius,  his 
father's  rival.  As  to  the  origin  and  early  career  of  Arthur, 
I  have  nothino:  to  add  to  what  has  been  stated  elsewhere^. 
I  know  of  no  trustworthy  authority  that  conneets  him  with 
the  family  of  Ambrosius,  and  I  still  believe  him  to  have 
been  elected  the  (Iilt  helli  in  a  moment  of  danger,  probably 
on  the  death  of  Owen  without  children,  or  with  children  too 
young  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  On  the  death 
of  Arthur,  Caradawg  probably  continued  for  some  time  to 
stem  the  tide  of  invasion  in  South  Britain,  and  his  son 
Cawrdav  may  have  succeeded  to  the  same  perilous  duty  on 
the  death  of  his  father  ^. 

*  Salisbury  Vol.  Arch.  Inst.  p.  53;  above,  p.  176, 
^  Salisb.  Vol.  Arch.  Inst.  p.  67;  above,  p.  193. 

'  In  the  Salisbury  Vol.  Arch  lust.  p.  68,  above,  p.  195,  I  stated  that  Cara- 
dawg  probably  lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Cattraeth.     It  is  the  commonly 
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The  pedigree  of  Dyvnwal  has  been  variously  given  by 
different  writers.  The  tradition  that  makes  him  the  son  of 
Prydain\  son  of  Aedd  Mawr,  &c.,  is  mythical  on  the  face  of 
it,  for  Prydain  is  evidently  the  eponyme  of  Britain;  and 
that  which  makes  him  the  son  of  Clydno,  son  of  Prydain,  &c., 
is  merely  another  edition  of  the  former  one  accommodated 
to  Geoffrey's  narrative  ^.  But  we  are  told  that  one  Dy  vnwal 
Hen,  that  is  Dyfnwal  the  Old,  was  the  son  of  Ednyved, 
brother  of  Cystennyn  Goronawg,  and,  if  we  suppose — and 
the  supposition  has  every  probabihty  in  its  favour— that 
Dyvnwal  Hen  was  the  familiar  name  assigned  by  tradition 
to  Dyvnwal  Moelmyd,  then  Dyvnwal  Moelmyd  must  have 
been  nephew  of  Constantinus  and  grandson  of  Ambro- 
sius. 

The  reader  will  now  understand  the  grounds  on  which 
the  following  scheme  is  constructed.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
show  the  pedigree  and  descendants  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius, 
and  is  indeed  little  more  than  an  enlarged  edition  of  the 
scheme  which  was  pubhshed  in  the  Arch.  Jour.,  Salisb. 
VoL  p.  70,  and  above,  p.  197. 

received  opinion,  but  considerations  which  I  cannot  here  enter  upon,  have  con- 
vinced  me  that  it  is  an  untenable  one.  Caradawg  Vreichvras  could  uot  possibly 
have  been  the  Caradawg  mentioned  in  the  Gododin. 

1  Myv.  Arch.  2.  67.     Triad  58. 

^  The  oldest  MS.  of  the  Dull  Qivynnedd,  or  N.  Welsh  version  of  the  Laws 
of  Hywel  Dha,  which  was  probably  written  in  the  twelf th  century,  contains 
the  following  notice  of  DyvTiwal  Moelmyd.  '  Before  the  crown  of  London  and 
the  sovereignty  were  seized  by  the  Saxons,  Diwynal  moel  mtid  was  king  of 
this  island,  and  he  was  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cernyw  (Cornwall)  by  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Loygyr  (England),  and  after  the  male  line  of  succession  to  the 
kingdom  became  extinct,  he  obtained  it  by  the  distaff,  as  being  grandson  to  the 
king.'  Dull  Gwynnedd,  cxvii.  Later  MSS.  make  him  the  son  of  Clydno,  Earl 
of  Cerny w.  These  various  notices  of  Dyvnwal  are  evidently  fables  origiuating 
in  Geoffrey's  History. 
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Constantinus,  Emp.  (Cystennyu  Gorneu),  slain  411. 


Constans,  Emp.  slain  411.  Julianus,  slain  411. 


Aurelius  Ambi-osius  (Emrys  Wledig),  K.  o£  Britain,  slain  508. 


I ' ! 1 1 

OwainVinddu,  Peblig.  Ednyved.       Cystennyn  Goranawg 

K.  of  Britain.  (Constantinus  of  Gil- 

das),  K.  of  Britain, 
'  converted  to  the 
Lord,'  A.D.  589,  Ann, 
Camb.  A.D.  588,  Ann. 
of  Tighernach. 


Caradawg  Vreichvi-as. 

,i 

Cawrdav,  K.  of     Aurelius  Conan.    The  murdered 
Brit.  princes. 


Dyvnwal  Moel- 
myd,  alias  Dyvn- 
wal  Hen. 


Belinus.  Brennus.     Adaughter -rPepiau,  K. 

I  j  of  Ercyng. 

Gwrgan    Varvtrwch  | 

(Gurgantus  Magnus),  ' 

K.  of  Britain.  Dunawd,  K.  of  Ercyng, 

I  died  A.D.  595. 


Meuric,  =p  Onbraust. 

K.  of  Glamorgan.   1 

Athruis,  slain  632. 


Princes  of 
Glamorgan. 


I  have,  whenever  it  was  possible,  tested  these  speculations 
by  the  aid  of  chronology.  It  is  a  searching  test,  and  in  the 
present  case  requires  to  be  applied  with  caution  and  with  a 
certain  allowance  for  the  imperfection  of  the  instrument. 
The  dates  assigned  to  the  events  recorded  in  the  Annales 
Cambriae,  are  calculated  from  an  unknown  epoch.  It  is  pro- 
bable  that  the  several  entries  were  taken  from  the  Eegistry 
of  some  monastery,  and  that  the  'year  one'  indicated  the 
year  when  the  monastery  was  founded  and  the  Registry 
commenced.  Before  we  can  know  the  real  date  of  any 
event,  we  must  ascertain  from  other  sources  the  date  of  some 
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preceding  or  subsequent  event,  and  then  add  or  subtract  the 
number  of  intervening  years.  Unfortunately  there  is  hardly 
a  single  event  recorded  in  the  earlier  part  of  these  annals 
■whose  date  is  known  with  perfect  certainty.  Even  the 
relative  dates  are  not  always  trustworthy.  The  Roman 
numerals,  which  indicate  these  dates,  are  particularly  liable 
to  error  in  transcription,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
in  some  cases  the  copyists  have  blundered.  The  dates  I 
have  given  according  to  the  vulgar  aera,  are  those  calculated 
by  the  editors  of  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit. ;  and  though,  as  I 
have  stated  elsewhere,  I  consider  them  to  be  not  altogether 
trustworthy,  yet  I  believe  them  to  be  in  most  cases  near 
approximations  to  the  truth.  The  dates  which  are  given 
in  Dr.  O  Conor  s  edition  of  Tighernach's  Annals,  are  of 
course  open  to  the  same  criticism. 

The  principal,  if  not  the  only  difficulty  in  the  scheme 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  reader,  relates  to  the  age 
of  Constantinus,  on  his  retirement  into  the  monastery. 
Though  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  left  an  infant  at  the 
death  of  Ambrosius,  and  though  we  take  the  most  favourable 
dates  the  Annals  furnish  us  with,  he  must  have  been  at 
least  eighty  years  of  age  when  he  was  'converted  to  the 
Lord.'  I  do  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  grave  objections  which 
at  first  sight  surround  such  a  hypothesis,  but  formidable  as 
is  the  difficulty,  I  may  venture  to  ask,  is  it  an  insuperable 
one? 

Giklas  wrote  his  Epistle  before,  but  not  very  long  before 
the  year  550,  and  in  it  he  tells  us,  that  the  murder  of 
the  princes  was  not  the  first  crime  Constantinus  had  com- 
mitted,  for  that  many  years  before,  lost  in  adulteries  and 
sins,  he  had  repudiated  his  lawful  wife  ^.  We  can  hardly 
suppose  that  the  prince  so  addressed  had  not  reachcd  the 
period  of  middle  life,  and  the  age  which  on  our  hypothesis 
must  be  assigned  to  him,  namely,  some  forty  years,  agrees 

'  Et  hoc  ne  post  laudanda  quidem  nierita  egit.  Nani  niultis  ante  annis 
crehris  alternatisque  foetoribus  adulteriorum  victus,  legitima  uxore  contra 
Christi  Magistrique  gentium  interdictum  repulsa,  &c. 
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well  with  Gildas'  statement.  Again,  Dunawd,  son  of  Pabo 
post  Piydain,  is  celebrated  in  the  Triads  as  one  of  the 
'  three  pillars  of  battle  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.'  Pabo  must 
certainly  be  the  sarae  prince  as  Pepiau.  son-in-law  to  King 
Constantinus ;  and  the  death  of  '  King  Dunaut '  is  recorded 
in  the  Annales  Camhriae,  A.  D.  595.  If  we  suppose  that 
Dunawd  was  only  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  his  grandfather,  some  six  years  previously,  may  very 
well  have  reached  the  age  of  eighty.  These  considerations 
may  not  lead  to  any  very  definite  conclusion,  but  both  point 
in  the  same  direction,  both  would  lead  us  to  infer,  that  the 
wretched  king  was  sinking  under  the  weight  of  his  years, 
no  less  than  of  his  crimes  and  his  misfortunes,  when  he 
souo-ht  refusce  in  the  cloister. 

With  this  explanation,  I  believe  the  scheme  that  has  been 
submitted  to  the  readers  notice  will  answer  all  the  fair 
requirements  of  the  test  it  has  been  subjected  to ;  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  my  belief,  that  no  such  coherence  of 
dates  woukl  be  found  in  a  story  which  had  not,  to  say  the 
least,  a  certain  substratum  of  truth  to  rest  upon. 

Before  we  close  the  paper,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  review 
the  conclusions  to  which  these  speculations  lead  us. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
when  Giklas  wrote  his  Epistle,  Constantinus,  youngest  son 
of  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  was  lord  of  Domnonia,  and  gradually 
working  his  way  by  a  course  of  intrigue  and  violence  to 
the  supremacy  of  Britain,  We  have  grounds  for  the  belief 
that  he  succeeded  in  this  object  of  his  ambition,  though 
his  success  was  soon  followed  by  the  revolt  of  his  nephew 
Dyvnwal  Moelmyd,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  such  revolt, 
by  the  loss,  not  only  of  Domnonia,  but  also  of  certain  dis- 
tricts  which  belonged  to  the  Civitas  of  the  Belgae.  Dy  vnwal 
appears  to  have  secured  his  conquests  by  the  erection  of 
castella,  and  to  have  established  a  wise  and  vigorous 
government.  When  the  battle  of  Deorham  was  fought, 
the  territory  subject  to  this  king — or  it  may  be  to  his  son 
and  successor  BeUnus— must  have  reached  to  within  a  few 
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miles  of  Cirencester ;  and  to  the  lukewarmness  or  the  dis- 
affeetion  of  these  princes,  Ceawlin  may  have  been  in  some 
measure  indebted  for  his  success.  To  the  same  causes  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  the  comparative  facility  with  which, 
as  it  would  seem,  the  Britons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath 
came  into  an  arrangement  with  our  ancestors. 

The  British  kingdom  which  Dy vnwal  Moelmyd  succeeded 
in  establishing  took  the  name  of  the  Giuitas,  which  formed 
its  larger  portion,  and  was  called  Domnonia.  Under 
Gwrgan  Varvtrwch,  it  appears  to  have  reached  its  greatest 
height  of  prosperity.  The  lord  of  the  rich  and  beautiful 
district,  which  stretched  from  Malmesbury  to  the  Lands  End, 
must  have  been  little  inferior  to  the  king  of  Wessex  him- 
self,  either  in  the  extent  or  in  the  resoui'ces  of  his  do- 
minions.  We  have  reasons  for  believing,  that  the  supremacy 
of  Gwrgan  Varvtrwch  was  acknowledged,  probably  on  the 
retirement  of  his  aged  relative  Constantinus,  by  such  of 
the  British  chiefs  as  survived  the  ruin  of  their  country ; 
and  it  was  probably  under  the  leadership  of  this  prince 
that  the  Britons  fought  in  the  great  battle,  the  loss  of 
which  drove  Ceawlin  into  exile — at  least,  I  know  of  no 
other  event  which  tradition  could  have  tortured  into  those 
successes  against  the  king  of  Denmark,  ascribed  by  Geoffrey 
to  Gurguntius  Barbtruch. 

In  Gwrgan  Varvtrwch  I  would  also  recognise  the  king 
of  Domnonia  who  is  represented  by  Malmesbury^  as  the 
founder  of  Glastonbury  Abbey.  '  In  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
Incarnation  60 1,  a  king  of  Domnonia  granted  the  land  in 
tive  hides,  which  is  called  Yniswitrin,  to  the  Old  Church 
there  situate,  at  the  request  of  the  Abbot  Worgret.  'I, 
Bishop  Mauron,  have  written  this  charter;  I,  Worgret,  of 
the  same  place  abbot,  have  subscribed  my  name.'  Who 
the  king  was,  the  great  age  of  the  instrument  prevents  us 
from  ascertaining,  but  that  he  was  a  Briton  might  be  in- 
ferred  from  this,  that  he  called  Glastonbury  in  his  own  lan- 
guage  Yniswitrin,  for  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  so  called 
*  De  Ant.  Glast. 
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by  them  in  the  British  tongue.  To  Abbot  Worgret  whose 
very  name  smacks  of  British  barbarism,  succeeded  Lode- 
mund,  and  to  him  Bregored.  The  dates  of  their  promotion 
are  uncertain,  but  their  names  and  rank  are  exhibited  in 
the  greater  church,  on  the  tablet  by  the  altar.  To  Bregored 
succeeded  Berthwald.' 

Here  we  have  a  king  of  Domnonia  dealing  as  mch  with 
a  portion  of  the  Belgic  province.  It  was  not  the  sovereign 
of  Britain,  but  the  king  of  Domnonia,  who  made  the  grant, 
and  I  would  ask  whether  this  does  not  strengfthen  the  con- 
clusion  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  other  trains  of 
reasoning ;  to  wit,  that  sometime  in  the  sixth  centuiy 
the  kings  of  Domnonia  conquered  certain  tracts  of  Britain 
l^dng  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  proper  territories, 
and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  traditions  on  which  Geoffrey 
based  his  story  of  the  revolt  and  successes  of  Duuwallo 
Molmutius  1 

The  direct  male  descendants  of  Gwrgan  Varvtrwch,  if 
indeed  he  left  any,  are  unknown,  for  it  would  be  idle  to 
follow  the  statements  of  Geoffrey  when  not  supported  by 
independent  testimony ;  but  we  have  ample  proof  that  the 
descendants  of  his  daughter  Onbraust  were  reigning  over 
the  modern  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Glamororan  for 
many  generations.  The  first  of  his  successors  on  the  throne 
of  Domnonia  whom  history  recognises,  is  Gereint,  the 
opponent  of  Ina  king  of  Wessex.  In  the  days  of  Gereint, 
Domnonia  though  stripped  of  half  its  provinces  must 
still  have  been,  both  in  power  and  in  dignity,  the  first 
of  the  British  kingdoms.  I  cannot  think  that  Aldhelm 
would  have  addressed  any  of  the  petty  princes  of  Wales 
in  terms  like  those  he  uses  in  the  preface  to  the  cele- 
brated  letter  he  wrote  to  Gereint  on  the  subject  of  Church 
Discipline. 

'  To  the  most  glorious  Lord  of  the  Western  Kingdom, 
whom — He  that  searches  hearts  and  weighs  our  actions  is 
my  witness— I  love  with  brotherly  affection;  to  King 
Gerontius,  and  at  the  same  time  to  all  the  priests  of  God 
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scattered  throughout  Domnonia,  Aldhelm,  abbot,  &c., 
sends  health  in  the  Lord.' 

The  writer  of  this  epistle  was  among  the  fii-st,  if  not 
actually  the  first  of  the  learned  men  of  Europe,  and  also  a 
very  near  relative  of  Ina.  Making  all  allowance  for  epis- 
tolary  compliment,  I  think  we  may  fairly  draw  the  con- 
clusion,  that  a  prince  addressed  in  such  language  by  a  man 
so  eminent  could  have  held  no  mean  place  among  the 
crowned  heads  of  that  period. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  trace  the  several  stages  of  decay 
through  which  the  power  of  Domnonia  passed,  as  it  melted 
away  before  the  ascendancy  of  Engiand.  The  more  inti- 
mate  relations  of  this  British  kingdom  were  no  doubt  with 
the  kindred  races  of  Wales  and  Brittany,  but  the  influences 
it  exercised  over  the  national  progress,  and  even  over  the 
literature  of  its  English  neighbours,  were  by  no  means  of 
shght  account,  though  they  have  hitherto  been  most 
strangely  overlooked.  They  affbrd,  I  think,  the  only 
solution  of  some  of  the  most  intricate  problems  connected 
with  our  early  history ;  and  the  little  attention  which  has 
hitherto  been  directed  to  the  subject  can  only  be  excused 
by  a  consideration  of  the  great  difficulties  which  surround 
the  inquiry.  Materials  for  such  inquiry  may  be  scanty, 
but  tliey  are  not  altogether  wanting,  and  if  subjected  to 
a  searching  criticism  might  possibly  yield  results  no  less 
important  than  unexpected.  May  I  venture  to  express  a 
hope  that  some  rays  of  light  have  been  thrown  on  these 
dark  passages  of  our  history  in  the  present  essay  ? 


THE   NOKTHERN   TERMINATION   OF 
OFFA'S   DYKE. 

[Read  at  Rhyl,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  in 
August,  1858 ;  and  reprinted  from  the  '  Archaeologia  Cambrensis,'  October, 

1858.] 

If  we  except  the  walls  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  there 
is  no  boundary  line  in  Britain  which  has  so  many  claims 
upon  our  notice  as  the  one  which  Offa  drew  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Wye  to  the  estuary  of  the  Dee.  In  some 
respects  the  interest  attaching  to  it  surpasses  that  which 
belongs  to  the  Roman  works  that  preceded  it.  The  tribes 
hving  immediately  to  the  north  of  Hadrian's  wall  were 
swept  away  by  Ida  and  his  Angles  in  the  sixth  century ; 
and  the  Picts,  whom  the  other  wall  was  intended  to  bridle, 
were,  as  a  nation,  exterminated  by  the  Irish  Scots  in  the 
ninth.  But  the  two  races  which  Offa's  Dyke  separated  in 
the  eighth  century  still  find  themselves  face  to  face  along 
its  course,  and  their  national  fortunes  have  been  intimately 
blended  with  its  history  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years. 
Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  settle  the  course  of  this  cele- 
brated  boundary,  with  greater  precision  than  has  hitherto 
been  done,  cannot,  to  say  the  least,  be  considered  as  labour 
thrown  away  on  an  unworthy  subject. 

The  doubts  which  have  so  long  existed  with  respect  to 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  Clawdd  Offa,  and  tlie  strange 
mis-statements  on  the  subject  which  were  so  long  admitted 
without  protest,  or  even  question,  are  certainly  not  to  the 
credit  of  our  antiquaries.  It  is  well  known,  that  at  an 
average  distance  of  some  three  miles  to  the  east  of  Offa's 
Dyke,  and  nearly  parallel  to  it,  there  runs  another  earth- 
work  called  Wafs  Dyke,  which  may  be  traced  very  satis- 

VOL.  II.  T 
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factorily  from  the  valley  of  the  Severn  south  of  Oswestry 
to  the  sea  at  Holywell.  For  a  period  of  nearly  four 
hundred  years  the  northern  portion  of  this  latter  dyke  has 
been  confounded  with  the  Clawdd  Offa  ;  and  even  those 
who  have  recognized  its  real  character  have  failed  in  their 
attempts  to  trace  the  course  by  which  the  more  westerly 
dyke  reached  the  sea. 

In  the  Book  of  Basingtverk,  a  MS.  which  has  been  attri- 
buted  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  which  contains  a  copy 
(with  additions)  of  the  Welsh  Chronicle  called  the  Bi-ut 
y  Tyivysogion,  we  have  the  following  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances  which  led  to  the  construction  of  the  Clawdd 
Offa:— 

*  In  the  summer  the  Cymry  wasted  Offa's  dominions,  and 
Offa  had  a  dyke  made  as  a  boundary  (terfyn)  between  him  aud 
the  Cymry,  to  enable  him  the  more  easily  to  withstand  the 
attaeks  of  his  enemies,  and  it  was  called  Clawdd  Offa  froni 
that  time  to  this  day.  And  it  stretches  from  one  sea  to  the 
other,  to  wit,  from  the  south  bordering  on  Bristow,  to  the 
north  above  Fhnt,  between  the  Monks'  House  of  Dinas  Basing 
and  the  Mynydd  y  Glo.' 

Dinas  Basing  is  of  course  Basingwerk,  near  Holywell, 
and  Mynydd  y  Glo  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  one  of  the 
neighbouring  hills.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Basiugivevk  considered  the  dyke 
which  passed  by  the  monastery  of  that  name  to  be  a 
portion,  not  of  Wat's  Dyke,  as  is  really  the  case,  but  of  the 
Clawdd  Offa.  Such  is  still  the  opinion  of  the  peasantry 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  such  appears  to  have  been  at 
one  time  the  opinion  of  Pennant,  though  he  had  lived  all  his 
lifetime  on  a  family  property  which  lay  between  the  two 
dykes,  and  though  he  had  written  a  history  of  Whitford 
parish,  over  which  the  real  Clawdd  Offa  may  still  be  traced. 
He  tells  us  in  his  first  'Journey'  that  Basingwerk  Castle 
was  defended  on 

*  —  the  south-east  by  the  vast  ditch  which  has  hitherto  been 
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universally  supposed  to  have  been  that  made  by  Offa,  King" 
of  the  Mercians.  I  owe  the  detection  of  this  mistake  to 
Mr.  John  Evans,  of  Llwyn  y  Groes,  who  proves  it  to  be  one 
termination  of  another  stupendous  work  of  the  same  kind 
known  as  Watsditch ;  of  which  a  full  account  wiU  be  given 
in  some  of  the  following  pages,  &c. — ToiLra  in  Wales,  i.  31. 

Pennant  afterwards  traces  the  real  Clawdd  Offa  from  the 
Wye  through  South  and  North  Wales  to 

'  —  a  little  valley  on  the  south  side  of  Bryn  Yorkyn  raoun- 
tain,  to  Coed  Talwrn  and  Cae-dwn  a  farm  near  Treyddin 
cbapel  in  the  parish  of  Mold  (pointing  towards  the  Clwydian 
Hills)  beyond  whieh  there  can  no  farther  traces  be  discovered. 

'  Cae  Dtvn,  or  rather  Cae  Twn  according'  to  Dr.  Davies,  sig"- 
rn?iQ&  fractura,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  expressive  of 
the  ending  of  this  famous  woi'k,  which  as  I  have  not  long 
since  observed,  terminates  in  a  flat  cultivated  country  on  the 
farm  of  Cae  Twn,  near  Treyddyn  Chapel,  in  the  parish  of 
Mold.  The  termination  is  remote  from  any  hill  or  place  of 
strength ;  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  imag-ine  that  this 
mighty  attempt  was  here  suddenly  interrupted  by  some  cause 
of  whieh  we  must  ever  remain  ig-norant. 

'  No  reason  appears  why  its  course  was  not  continued  from 
sea  to  sea.  It  seems  probable  that  Offa  imagined  that  the 
Clwydian  hills  and  the  deep  valley  that  lies  on  this  side  at 
their  base  would  serve  as  a  continuance  of  his  prohibitory  line : 
he  had  carried  his  arms  over  most  part  of  Flintshire,  and 
vainly  imagined  that  his  labours  would  restrain  the  Cambrian 
inroads  in  one  part,  and  his  orders  prevent  any  incursions 
beyond  the  natural  limits  which  he  had  decreed  should  be  the 
boundaries  of  his  new  conquests,'  &c. — Tours  in  Wales,  i.  351. 

I  had  examined  too  many  of  these  boundary-dykes,  and 
was  too  familiar  with  their  present  condition,  to  consider 
the  apparent  termination  of  the  Clawdd  Offa  in  Mold 
parish  as  in  any  way  warranting  the  inference  which 
Permant  drew  from  it.  Asser,  moreover,  who  lived  little 
more  than  a  century  after  the  construction  of  this  dyke, 

T  2 
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and  who,  from  being  himself  a  Welshman,  and  from  the 
cii'cumstances  of  his  position,  had  every  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  truth  of  the  matter,  tells  us  distinctly  that 
OfFa  made  his  vallum  from  sea  to  sea.  I  could  not  there- 
fore  but  distrust  Pennanfs  conclusion ;  and  when  I  found 
the  Ordnance  maps  giving  the  name  of  '  Offa's  Dyke '  to  an 
earthwork  situated  some  ten  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Mold,  and  running  for  four  miles  in  a  direction  nearly 
parallel  to  that  of  Wafs  Dyke,  from  which  it  was  three 
or  four  miles  distant,  I  felt  pretty  sure  that  Assers  account 
was  the  true  one,  and  that  the  disappearance  of  the  dyke 
in  Mold  parish  was  merely  a  result  of  the  more  active 
farming,  which  the  wants  of  a  mining  and  manufacturing 
neighbourhood  would  naturally  give  rise  to.  I  had  long 
wished  to  examine  the  district  lying  north  of  Mold,  and 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  which  was  presented 
by  the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Chester, 
last  summer,  of  so  doing. 

On  my  first  visit,  after  examining  a  portion  of  Wat's 
Dyke — which,  by  the  by,  the  whole  country  assured  me 
was  the  Clawdd  OfFa— I  proceeded  to  Mold  in  search  of 
the  farm  called  Cae-dwn,  where,  aceording  to  Pennant, 
the  Clawdd  Offa  terminated.  But  no  one  at  Mold  was 
acquainted  with  any  farm  so  called ;  and  even  the  courteous 
gentleman  to  whom  I  was  introduced  at  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  who  professed  himself  to  be,  and 
who  I  doubt  not  was,  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
neighbourhood,  had  never  heard  the  name^.  Not  to 
waste  time,  therefore,  I  at  once  mounted  the  hills  in 
search  of  the  earthwork  to  which  the  Ordnance  maps 
gave  the  name  of  'Offas  Dyke';  and  after  many  vain 
attempts  at  last  got  tidings  of  it,  some  two  miles  beyond 
Caer-wys.  Here  I  lighted  on  an  old  labourer,  named 
Richard  Williams,  of  Ffordd   fudr   {Anglice,   dirty  lane), 

'  I  might  perhaps  havc  bcen  more  successful  if  I  had  rcmembered  thc  name 
of  Treyddyn  Chaj)el ;  but  I  had  not  looked  into  Pennant  for  years,  and  my 
inemory,  tbough  not  on  the  whole  a  bad  one,  in  this  iustauce  failed  me. 
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and  a  clever  lad,  the  son  of  the  farmer  who  lives  at  the 
neighbouring  homestead,  called  Whiteford.  Under  their 
guidance  I  was  taken  a  short  distance  down  the  Holywell 
Road,  and  soon  found  myself  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  this  fragment  of  the  Clawdd  OfFa.  It  cannot  now  be 
traced  south  of  the  Holywell  Road,  but  Williams  well 
remembered  its  passing  in  that  direction  towards  Plas 
Newydd,  and  'had  crossed  it  hundreds  of  times  when  a 
boy,  before  the  common  was  inclosed.'  At  the  time  of  the 
inclosure  it  appears  to  have  been  levelied. 

From  the  Holywell  Road  I  traced  this  dyke  northward 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Newmarket,  and  in  so  doing 
several  times  crossed  and  recrossed  the  road  leading  to 
that  village.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  had  once  been 
a  wide  trackway  along  the  course  of  the  dyke,  and  that, 
as  land  became  valuable,  and  the  road  was  narrowed,  the 
proprietors  inclosed  the  dyke  sometimes  on  one  side  of 
the  road,  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  The  earthwork 
was  much  degraded,  and  indeed  levelled,  for  considerable 
distances ;  but  all  the  peasantry  we  met  witli  knew  its 
course,  and  recognized  it  as  the  Clawdd  OjQTa.  This 
notoriety  seemed  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  following 
circumstances.  In  passing  through  Whitford  parish,  the 
dyke  separates  two  tithings,  and  stories  were  told  me  of 
the  way  in  whicli  tlie  farmers  cropped  their  land  on 
different  sides  of  this  line,  with  the  view  of  cheating  the 
titlie-owner.  A  little  further  on  it  bounds  the  parish  of 
Llanasaph  to  the  west,  separating  it  first  from  tlie  parish 
of  Whitford,  and  afterwards  from  the  parish  of  New- 
raarket.  As  the  parish  bounds  are  beaten  along  the  dyke, 
its  direction  is  of  course  notorious  to  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Before  I  proceeded  to  examine  this  earthwork  I  went 
with  my  young  guide  to  an  old  man,  named  Piers  Jones, 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  and  who,  I  was  told,  'knew 
more  about  the  matter  than  the  whole  parish  besides.' 
His  intelligence  almost  justified   the  eulogy.      He  spoke 
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unhesitatingly  of  the  Clawdd  Offa  passing  south  of  the 
Holywell  Road,  and  over  the  Halkin  mountain  to  Mold 
parish,  Its  northern  course  he  described  minutely,  men- 
tioning  the  houses  it  passed  —  the  Whiteford  homestead, 
Tre  Abbot  fawr,  &c., — till  it  came  near  Newmarket;  'it 
then  passes  by  Gwaun-Ysgor,  and  reaches  the  sea  at  a 
place  called  Uffern  (hell) — a  bad  place  to  end  at,  ain't  it, 
Sir?'  My  first  day's  exploration  proved  the  correctness 
of  so  many  of  the  old  man's  statements  that  I  felt  pretty 
confident  he  was  also  trustworthy  in  the  other  particulars 
of  his  story. 

I  landed  next  day  at  the  Prestatyn  station,  on  the  Holy- 
head  Railway,  and  was  not  long  in  finding  the  house 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Uffern.  It  hes  opposite  to 
the  most  dangerous  shoal  on  the  Flintshire  coast,  and,  I 
was  told,  received  its  name  from  the  cruelties  practised 
on  the  shipwrecked  mariners  in  times  when  'wrecking'  was 
more  prevalent  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  I  could, 
however,  neither  find  nor  hear  of  any  traces  of  the  Clawdd 
Offa  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  therefore  once  more 
mounted  the  hills,  on  my  way  south  to  Newmarket  by 
way  of  Gwaun-Ysgor.  In  the  latter  village  I  made  many 
inquiries  respecting  the  dyke,  but  the  only  piece  of  in- 
formation  I  could  glean  was  from  the  widow  of  the  late 
clerk,  Henry  Griffiths.  From  this  old  lady  I  learnt  that 
her  husband,  some  years  before  his  death,  had  received 
letters  from  certain  persons  in  London  on  the  subject  of 
the  Clawdd  Offa,  and  informed  tliem  that  it  ran  between 
Gwaun-Ysgor  and  Golden  Grove,  the  residence  of  Colonel 
Morgan,  about  a  mile  east  of  Gwaun-Ysgor ;  she,  however, 
herself  had  never  seen  it. 

On  reaching  Newmarket,  I  proceeded  to  the  spot  where, 
in  following  the  dyke  the  day  before,  I  had  lost  all  traces 
of  it.  As  it  had  for  some  distance  formed  the  bounds  of 
Llanasaph  parish,  it  seemed  probable  that  by  following 
the  parish  bounds  further  northwards,  some  fragments  of 
it  mifjht  be  discovered.     I  therefore  turned  seawards  once 
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more,  and,  with  half  the  village  in  company,  proceeded 
to  beat  the  bounds  of  Llanasaph  parish.  Tlie  only  relics, 
however,  of  the  Clawdd  OiFa  which  I  met  with  were 
found  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  about  half  a  mile  from 
Newmarket.  Here,  running  parallel  to  the  hedge  which 
separated  the  parishes,  and  from  30  to  40  feet  distant 
from  it,  were  the  remains  of  another  hedge,  consisting  of 
a  bank  about  2  feet  high,  much  broken  in  places,  and  still 
showing  one  or  two  thorn-bushes.  The  space  between 
the  two  hedges  was  scattered  over  with  hummocks  of 
earth,  from  2  to  4  or  5  feet  high.  The  only  explanation 
that  presented  itself  was  the  foUowing :  that  the  boundary 
hedge  was  once  on  the  west  side  of  the  dyke ;  that  it 
was  broken  down  and  ruined  by  the  farmers  carting 
away  the  soil  of  the  dyke ;  and  that  the  new  hedge  was 
planted  on  the  east  side,  where  it  was  less  exposed  to 
injury.  The  steepness  of  the  hill  must  have  rendered 
the  carting  away  of  the  soil  difficult,  and  therefore  may 
account  for  the  heaps  which  still  remain  between  the  two 
hedges. 

In  advancing  further  northwards,  the  parish  bounds 
led  me  between  Gwaun-Ysgor  and  Golden  Grove,  where, 
according  to  Henry  Griffiths,  the  Clawdd  Offa  ran,  and 
finally  carried  me  to  the  house  of  ill-omened  name,  where, 
according  to  Piers  Jones,  the  Clawdd  Offa  terminated,  and 
whence  I  had  started  in  the  morning.  On  the  whole,  I 
was  satisfied  with  my  two  days'  labour,  and  felt  little 
doubt  that  I  had  correctly  traced  the  Clawdd  Offa  from 
the  Holywell  Road,  in  Whitford  parish,  to  the  sea-shore 
at  Uftern. 

A  third  day  was  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  find  traces 
of  the  dyke  between  Whitford  parish  and  the  parish  of 
Mold.  With  this  object  I  proceeded  from  Mold  to  the 
village  of  Ysceifiog.  But  though  I  worked  my  way  through 
a  difficult  country  as  far  north  as  Plas  Newydd,  near  the 
place  where  I  had  first  seen  the  dyke,  and  though  I  put 
the  whole  country-side  into  a  fever  with  my  inquiries,  I 
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got  little  or  nothing  for  my  pains.  The  day's  labour  led  to 
no  useful  result. 

My  failure  was,  I  suspect,  owing  to  my  taking  a  too 
westerly  course.  Pant  y  terfyn,  Moel  y  Gaer,  Moel  yr 
Erio,  &c.,  point  out  a  line  of  country  of  better  promise 
than  the  one  I  followed.  I  would  venture  to  recommend 
it  to  the  notice  of  any  antiquary  who  has  leisure  for  its 
examination.     My  own  time  was  limited. 

The  suggestions  I  have  thrown  out  as  to  the  course 
which  the  dyke  followed,  in  passing  from  UfFem  to  Mold, 
are  strongly  confirmed  by  the  topography  of  the  district. 
The  Welsh  word  terfyn  means  a  boundary;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  the  very  word  used  by  the  writer  of  the 
Book  of  Basingwerk  to  designate  the  Clawdd  Offa.  Now 
at  a  short  distance  from  UfFern  is  a  place  which  bears 
this  name  of  terfyn,  and  there  is  a  homestead  of  the  same 
name  about  a  mile  west  of  the  spot  where  the  dyke  now 
ends  near  Newmarket.  Again,  about  a  mile  east  of  the 
dyke,  near  Whitford,  is  a  place  called  terfyn  dwy  dre ;  and, 
lastly,  we  find  a  pant  ter/yn,  on  the  line  by  which,  as  we 
have  conjectured,  the  dyke  passed  from  Whitford  to  Mold. 
The  circumstance  that  some  of  the  houses,  &c.,  bearing 
this  name  of  terfyn  are  found  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  dyke,  is  what  might  have  been  expected.  The 
farms  which  approached  nearest  to  the  dyke,  would  prob- 
ably  take  their  names  from  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the 
neighbourhood,  even  though  their  homesteads  were  a  mile 
or  more  distant  from  it. 

It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  those  who  planned 
this  boundary  line,  that  from  Whitford  to  the  sea  the 
Welshman  should  be  confined  to  his  Vale  of  Clwyd. 
Eastward  of  the  dyke  the  land  improves  in  quality  till 
it  reaches  a  high  degree  of  fertility;  westward  the  land 
is  little  better  than  an  inclosed  common,  rising  rapidly 
into  the  steep  bleak  hills  which  shut  in  that  beautiful  vale 
towards  the  east.  The  line  of  demarcation  thus  strongly 
marked  had  a  suitable   termination  on   the  sea-coast  at 
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Uffern.  The  dangerous  sands  lying  off  that  place,  must 
have  been  a  terror  to  the  small  craft  which  navigated 
the  estuary  of  the  Dee  in  the  eighth  century,  and  a  most 
formidable  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  coasting  traffic. 
If  the  object  had  been  to  draw  a  line,  which  should  most 
distinctly  separate  two  alien  and  hostile  races,  it  could  not 
have  been  attained  more  effectually  than  by  the  boundary 
which  Offa  made  to  separate  the  Welsh  from  his  English 
subjects.  There  was  as  much  of  wisdom  shown  in  the 
planning  and  laying  out  of  this  great  earthwork — so  far 
at  least  as  regards  that  portion  of  it  we  have  been  con- 
sidering — as  there  was  of  power  and  national  resources 
shown  in  its  construction. 


ENGLISH   CONQUEST   OF   THE   SEVERN 
VALLEY   IN   THE   SIXTH   CENTURY. 

[A  paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Gloucester,  in 
1860 ;   and  reprinted  from  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xix.] 

Previously  to  the  battle  of  Deorham,  the  whole  basin 
of  the  Severn  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Cotswold,  that 
is  of  the  high  upland  drained  by  the  Tliames,  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  Welshmen.  Their  great  fortress  to 
the  eastward  was  Cirencester,  and  some  of  the  later  battles 
between  them  and  their  English  neighbours  had  been  fought 
on  the  line  of  country  which  lies  between  that  town  and 
Winchester.  The  marches  separating  the  two  races  in  this 
part  of  Britain,  though  they  had  been  subjected  to  several 
changes,  still  remained  on  the  whole  much  as  they  had  been 
settled  half  a  century  before.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  about  the  year  571  the  kings  of  Wessex  received  an 
accession  of  strength,  that  enabled  them  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Welsh  territory.  I  do  not  stop 
to  inquire  whence  came  this  increase  of  strength,  but 
thereby  they  were  enabled  in  the  year  last-mentioned  to 
push  their  inroads  as  far  north  as  Bedford,  and  six  years 
afterwards  to  lead  an  army  into  the  rich  and  beautiful 
valley,  the  conquest  of  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
present  paper. 

The  nature  of  the  country  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  enable  us  to  point  out  with  much  probability  the 
direction  which  the  expeditionary  force  must  have  taken. 
It  must  have  advanced  along  the  Roman  Road  leading 
from  Winchester  to  Cirencester,  and  then  skirting  the 
borders  of  Braden  forest  have  reached  the  Fosse.  Down 
this  great  highway  they  passed,  ravaging — or,  in  the  lan- 
guage  of  the  times,  harryvny — the  country  right  and  left. 
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West  of  the  Fosse,  and  on  a  chain  of  hills  whieh  com- 
mands  magnificent  views  of  the  Severn-valley,  lies  the 
village  of  Deorham.  Near  it  is  an  ancient  earthwork, 
where,  as  we  may  conjecture,  the  men  of  the  neighbourhood 
had  retreated  with  their  cattle  and  other  valuables,  and 
where  our  ancestors  were  preparing  to  attack  them,  when 
the  Welshmen  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  battle  of 
Deorham  was  the  result.  It  is  thus  commemorated  in 
the  Chronicle. 

'A.  577.  Now  Cuthwine  and  Ceawlin  fought  with  the 
Brita,  and  three  kings  they  slew,  Commagil  and  Condidan 
and  Farinmagil  in  the  place  that  is  called  Deorham,  and 
they  took  three  cities,  Gleawan  ceaster  and  Ciren  ceaster 
and  Bathan  ceaster.' 

Various  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  with  respect  to 
the  three  kings  whose  deaths  are  here  recorded.  Sharon 
Turner  and  Villemarqud  consider  Condidan  to  be  the  same 
person  as  the  Kyndylan  whose  death  is  bewailed  in  an 
old  Welsh  martvnad,  or  elegy,  which  we  shall  shortly 
have  occasion  to  notice  more  particularly.  But  it  ap- 
pears  clearly  enough  from  the  elegy  that  Kyndylan  was 
slain  near  Shrewsbury,  and  therefore  could  not  possibly 
be  the  Condidan  who  according  to  the  Chronicle  was  slain 
at  Deorham  in  Gloucestershire.  Equally  unsatisfactory  are 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  identify  the  other 
two  princes  Commagil  and  Farinmagil.  But  there  is  one 
conjecture  with  respect  to  these  princes  which  seems  to 
merit  attention,  though  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it 
noticed  elsewhere.  When  we  read  that  three  kings  were 
slain  at  Deorham,  and  that  the  three  cities  of  Gloucester, 
Cirencester  and  Bath  surrendered,  it  is  a  natural  inference 
that  the  three  Welsh  princes  were  lords  of  the  three  cities, 
and  that  it  was  together  with  the  men  of  these  cities  and 
of  the  dependent  districts  they  fought  and  lost  the  battle 
of  Deorham.  It  is  matter  of  some  little  interest  to  know, 
that  in  all  hkelihood  the  last  Welshman  who  bore  rule  in 
Gloucester  was  named  Commagil,  or — to  give  the  name 
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its  latinized  form,  which  may  have  been  to  liim  the  most 
familiar — Cunomagulus. 

The  conquest  of  Gloucester,  Cirencester,  and  Bath  must 
have  made  the  whole  valley  of  the  Severn,  east  of  the  river 
and  south  of  Arden,  English  ground.  It  is  clear  from 
existing  remains  that  during  the  Roman  period  Bath  was  a 
wealthy  and  flourishing  town ;  Gloucester,  as  we  know  both 
from  Ravennas  and  from  an  inscription  found  at  Bath,  was 
a  Roman  colony ;  and  with  respect  to  Cirencester,  there  was 
probably  no  town  at  that  time  in  Britain — York,  London, 
and  Colchester  excepted — which  in  importance  either  civil 
or  military  could  rank  before  it.  These  towns  must  have 
represented  the  district.  With  the  exception  of  some  insig- 
nificant  road-side  stations  between  Bath  and  the  Severn- 
ferry,  there  is  hardly  another  place  in  this  part  of  Britain 
whose  Roman  name  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  just 
possible  that  one  of  the  Alaunae  and  one  of  the  Salinae 
mentioned  by  Ravennas  may  have  been  intended  for  our 
modern  Alchester  and  Droitwich,  but  they  must  have  been 
places  of  little  note,  and  quite  unequal  to  stem  the  flood  of 
invasion  that  had  set  in  upon  them.  There  was  no  spot 
where  the  poor  Welshman  could  find  a  shelter  till  he 
reached  the  great  forest-district  which  spread  over  the 
modern  counties  of  Warwick  and  Worcester. 

The  southern  limits  of  the  new  conquests  may,  I  think, 
be  defined  with  much  precision^  but  in  the  north  the  limits 
can  only  be  determined,  and  that  vaguel}^,  by  a  consideration 
of  the  topography  and  physical  conditions  of  the  country. 
Where  there  are  so  many  elements  of  uncertainty  it  would 
be  idle  to  discuss  the  reasons  which  led  me  to  lay  down 
the  boundaries  as  they  appear  in  the  map.  But  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  district,  and  reasons  more  or  less  satis- 
factory  can  be  given  for  all  the  apparently  strange  wander- 
ings  of  the  pencil.  They  were  not  the  result  of  mere  acci- 
dent  or  caprice. 

'  Vide  Jour.  of  Arcb.  Inst.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  105;  and  the  Essay  printed  above, 
pp.  242  seq. 
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The  possession  of  Gloucester  would  naturally  tempt  our 
ancestors  to  cross  the  river.  If  we  may  trust  Welsh  legend, 
they  carried  their  ini'oads,  even  at  the  early  period  of 
which  we  are  treating,  as  far  westward  as  the  Wye.  But 
the  history  of  the  English  conquests  west  of  the  Severn 
involves  questions  of  great  difficulty,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed  incidentally.  To  avoid  premature  discussion  I  have 
in  the  map  marked  all  the  country  west  of  the  river  as 
W^elsh  territory. 

Seven  years  after  their  first  settlement  in  the  Sevem- 
valley  our  ancestors  made  another  inroad  upon  the  Welsh- 
men.  This  inroad  and  the  battle  it  led  to  forms  the  subject 
of  the  following  entry. 

'  A.  584.  Now  Ceawlin  and  Cutha  fought  with  the  Brits 
in  the  place  that  is  called  Fethan  leag,  and  there  Cutha  was 
slain,  and  Ceawlin  took  many  towns  and  countless  booty, 
and  angry  he  turned  him  thence  to  his  own  country  {to  his 
agenum)! 

In  their  accounts  of  this  battle  Ethelwerd,  Florence,  and 
Malmesbury  merely  copy  the  Chronicle.  Huntingdon  tells 
us  that  Cuthwine  (the  Cutha  of  the  Chronicle)  fell  over- 
powered  with  numbers,  and  that  the  English  were  defeated 
and  took  to  flight ;  but  that  Ceawlin  again  brought  the 
army  into  order,  and  inspiring  them  with  a  stern  deter- 
mination,  at  length  came  ofF  the  conqueror  ^. 

I  know  not  whence  Huntingdon  obtained  his  knowledge 
of  these  particulars,  but  there  is  so  much  that  is  probable  in 
his  story,  that  I  would  willingly  receive  it  as  true.  Fordun 
labours  hard  to  mix  up  Aidan  King  of  Scots  in  all  the 
leading  events  of  this  period.  He  makes  him  the  ally  of 
Maelgwn  King  of  Gwynedd  at  the  battle  of  Fethan  leag"-', 
andthe  ally  of  Cadwallon  at  the  battle  of  Wodensburgh^, 
when  Ceawlin  was  defeated.  Unfortunately  for  the  zealous 
Scotchman,  Maelgwn  died"^  nearly  forty  years  before  the 

*  ' — nirsus  reparato  exercitu  cum  fugam  sui  abjurassent,  tandem  praelio 
victores  vicit.'     Hist.  Ang.  2. 

*  Scotichron.  iii.  28.  ^  Ib.  iii.  29.  *  a.d.  547.  Ann.  Camhriae. 
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battle  of  Fethan  leag,  and  Cadwallon  flourished  in  the 
seventh  instead  of  the  sixth  century.  According  to  Fordun^ 
the  battle  of  Fethan  leag  was  fought  at  Stanemore  in  West- 
moreland.  The  motive  which  led  him  to  fix  on  this  locality 
is  an  obvious  one.  On  Stanemore  is  '  the  Rie  Cross,'  which 
certain  Scotch  writers  maintain  to  be  the  ancient  and  proper 
limes^  between  Scotland  and  England.  It  was  accordingly 
selected  as  a  suitable  place  for  a  meeting  between  a  Scottish 
king  and  the  invading  Southron.  But  it  would  be  waste  of 
time  to  dwell  longer  on  these  fables. 

Henry  and  Hume  represent  Somerset  and  Devon  as  the 
scene  of  Ceawlins  conquests,  and  therefore  I  presume  would 
locate  Fethan  leag  in  one  or  other  of  these  counties  ;  while 
our  later  historians  ^,  almost  to  a  man,  identify  Fethan  leag 
with  Fretherne  near  Gloucester.  I  know  of  no  reason  for 
fixing  on  this  locality,  except  the  resemblance  supposed  to 
exist  between  the  words  Fretkerne  and  Fethan.  But  who 
can  point  out  any  known  process  of  corruption  by  which 
Fethan  could  be  transformed  into  Fretherne  1  Moreover,  if 
we  suppose  Fretherne  to  be  the  place  of  the  battle,  where 
can  we  find  room  for  the  'many  towns  and  countless  booty' 
that  were  taken  after  the  victory  ?  What  significance  can  we 
give  to  the  statement  that  '  after  the  battle  Ceawlin  turned 

*  Scotichron.  iii.  28. 

*  Ussher,  whose  great  demerit  is  the  deference  he  occasionally  shows  to  our 
historical  romancers,  after  describing  the  incidents  of  the  battle  of  Fethan  leag 
as  he  found  them  in  the  Chronicle  and  Huntingdon,  quotes  Fordun  as  his 
authority  for  fixing  the  locality  at  Stanemore.  Ant.  c.  1 4.  Chalmers,  whose 
great  object  is  to  bring  his  Scotchmen  as  far  south  as  possible,  tells  us  that 
'  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Cumbrian  Britons,  Aidan  defeated  the  Saxons  at 
Fethanlea,  at  Stanemore  in  584,'  and  he  gives  as  his  authority,  not  his  country- 
man  Fordun,  but  '  Saxon  Chron.  p.  22,  Ussher's  Princ,  pp.  870,  1147,  which 
quotes  the  English  Chronicles.'  Vide  Caledonia,  i.  282.  Frauds  of  the  same 
kind  may  be  found  in  every  third  or  fourth  page  of  Chalmers'  Histoi*y. 

^  Sh.  Turuer,  H.  of  Anglo-Sa.xons,  i,  3, 5  ;  Lingard,  H.  of  Anglo-Saxons,  12  j 
Lappcnberg,  Anglo-Saxon  Kings ;  B.  Thorpe,  Flor.  Vigorn.  S,  n ;  Mon.  Hist. 
Brit.  Sax.  Chron.,  p.  304,  &c.  I  should  mention  that  the  editors  of  the  last 
mentioned  work  append  a  query — '  Frethern  ?  '  Mr.  Thorpe,  who  hesitates 
about '  Deorham  in  Gloucestershire  ?  '  has  no  difRculty  about  Frctherne ;  *  the 
place  of  the  battle  was  Fretherne  in  Gloucestershire.' 
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hirn  thenceto  his  own  country?'  Fretherne  was  situated  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  district  conquered  by  the  English 
seven  years  previously.  It  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  triangle 
dominated  by  the  three  great  fortresses  of  Gloucester,  Bath, 
and  Cirencester,  and  when  they  fell  must  necessarily  have 
fallen  with  them. 

Where  then  must  we  look  for  the  place  which  has  given 
rise  to  so  much  conflicting  statement?  Before  we  answer 
the  question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  a  law,  which 
prevails  very  widely  in  English  topography,  and  to  which  I 
have  already  on  more  than  one  occasion  called  the  attention 
of  the  reader.  Anglo-Saxon  names  of  places  are,  almost 
universally,  feminine  nouns  ending  in  e  and  forming  the 
genitive  case  in  an.  When  connected  with  other  words, 
they  generally  appear  as  genitives,  but  sometimes  combine 
with  these  words  and  form  simple  compounds.  Thus  the 
Welsh  Glou^,  which  in  Roman  geography  takes  the  form  of 
Glev-um,  was  converted  by  our  ancestors,  according  to  the 
genius  of  their  language  into  Glew-e,  and  they  called  the 
town  sometimes  Gleivan  ceaster,  that  is,  the  chester  or  city 
of  Gleiv-e,  and  sometimes  Glewe-ceaster,  of  which  Gloucester 
is  the  corruption.  Now,  in  Anglo-Saxon  topography,  the 
genitival  form  was  used  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
but  in  modern  usage  the  simple  compound  prevails  almost 
to  its  entire  exclusion.  There  are  indeed  a  few  names  of 
places  which  still  retain  the  genitive.  Thus  Cheltenham  is 
certainly  a  corruption  of  Celtan  ham,  the  hamlet  of  the 
Celt-e — Celt-e  being  no  doubt  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  for 
the  Chelt,  the  river,  or  rather  brook,  which  flows  through 
Cheltenham.  Instances,  however,  of  these  genitival  forms 
are  now  extremely  rare.  They  have  in  almost  all  cases 
given  way  to  the  simple  compounds. 

The  reader  will  now  have  little  hesitation  in  recognizing 

a  genitive  case  in  the  first  element  of  the  name  Fethan  lea<j, 

and,  in  considering  such  name  as  equivalent  to  The  lea  of 

Feth-e.     If  we  suppose  the  place  still  to  retain  its  ancient 

•  Kair  Glou,  id  est,  Gloueceastria.  H.  Hunt.  lib.  i. 
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appellation,  the  name  would  according  to  analogy  take  the 
forni  of  a  simple  compound,  Fethe-ley.  In  certain  of  our 
dialects  th  in  the  middle  of  a  "word  is  often  represented  by 
d ;  thus,  in  the  North  of  England,  iovfather,  mother,  another, 
&c.,  they  very  commonly  say  fader,  modder,  anudder,  &c. 
If  the  place  we  are  in  search  of  were  situated  in  one  of 
these  districts,  we  might  expect  to  find  its  name  modified 
accordingly. 

Now,  just  within  the  borders  of  Cheshire,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Vale  Royal,  and  some  three  miles  west  of  Namptwich, 
is  a  village  called  Faddiley.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
village  I  believe  the  battle  of  Fethan  leag  was  fought. 

Of  course  identity  of  name  does  not  necessarily  prove 
identity  of  place.  Let  us,  then,  inquire  how  far  the  selection 
of  Faddiley,  as  the  place  of  this  battle  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements  of  the  story,  as  they  may  be  gathered  from  the 
Chronicle. 

If  the  battle  were  fought  at  Faddiley,  Ceawlin  must  have 
advanced  up  the  Severn  valley,  and  entered  Shropshire 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Areley  Magna.  Thence 
he  must  have  marched  to  the  Tern,  and  up  the  valley  of 
that  river  to  the  borders  of  Cheshire ;  and  crossing  the  line 
of  watershed,  he  would,  a  few  miles  further  on,  find  himself 
at  Faddiley.  Such  was  the  most  direct  route  to  Faddiley 
from  the  Vale  of  Gloucester,  and  such  I  believe  to  have 
been  the  only  practicable  route  at  the  time  in  question. 
Now  the  valley  of  the  Tern  is  the  very  heart  of  Shrop- 
shire,  a  district  full  of  rich  pastures  and  peopled  villages, 
and  abounding  in  ancient  remains,  both  Roman  and  British, 
which  show  that  its  advantages  were  as  highly  appreciated 
in  the  sixth  as  they  are  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  country,  which  might  readily  furnish  the 
'  many  towns  and  countless  booty'  mentioned  in  the 
Chronicle;  and  as  Faddiley  is  some  ninety  miles  distant 
from  Gloucester,  the  statement  that  after  the  battle  Ceawlin 
'  turned  him  thence  to  his  own  country,'  has  an  appropriate 
meaning.     Even  the  strange  statemont  that  he  returned  in 
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anger,  seems  to  admit  of  explanation,  on  the  hypothesis 
that  has  been  started.  If  we  suppose  that  in  the  ardour 
of  success  some  of  his  officers  pushed  on  unbidden  into 
the  Vale  Royal,  and  so  exposed  themselves  to  an  attack 
from  Chester,  we  can  understand  the  anger  which  Ceawlin 
must  have  felt  at  an  act  of  imprudence  that  led  to  the  loss 
of  a  brother,  and  might,  but  for  the  energy  with  which  he 
hurried  to  the  rescue,  have  led  to  the  destruction  of  an 
army. 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived 
at  agree  with  the  revelations  which  are  furnished  us  by  the 
light  of  Welsh  tradition.  Unsubstantial  forms  they  are, 
but  they  may  nevertheless  be  the  shadows  of  real  and  sub- 
stantial  history. 

There  is  extant  an  old  Welsh  marivnad,  or  elegy,  which 
bewails  the  death  of  a  certain  Welsh  prince  named  Kyn- 
dylan.  The  poem  is  generally  ascribed  to  Llywarch  Hen, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  sixth  century.  It  was 
edited  by  Owen  Pughe,  chiefly  it  would  seem  from  the  Red 
Book  of  Herghest,  a  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy.  now 
the  property  of  Jesus  College  \  Oxford ;  and  was  published 
by  him,  first,  in  the  Myvyrian  Archaeology,  and  secondly, 
with  a  translation  in  a  separate  volume,  which  contains  a 
collection  of  Llywarch  Hens  poems.  It  was  afterwards 
edited  likewise  with  a  translation  by  Villemarque,  in  his 
'  Bardes  Brdtons,'  professedly'^  from  the  Black  Book  of 
Caermarthen,  a  MS.  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  fij:*st 
editor  modernized  the  orthography,  and  frequently  altered 
the  wording  of  his  MS. ;  and  as  one-third  of  his  translation 

^  The  courtesy  with  which  this  society  have  at  all  tinies  made  it  available 
for  the  purposes  of  literature,  is  too  well  kiiown  to  need  any  eulogy  f rom  me. 

■  '  Comme  les  autres  pieces  de  Liwarc'h  celle-ci  est  tiree  du  Livre  noir  de  Hen- 
gurt,  confront^  avec  le  Livre  rouge  de  Herghest.'  Bardes  Br^tons,  p.  1 24.  The 
Blaok  Book,  geuerally  known  as  the  Bhick  Book  of  Caermarthen,  is  the  most 
valuable  of  the  Hengwrt  MSS.  This  celebrated  collection,  which  formerly  be- 
longed  to  the  Vaughan  family,  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Wynne  of  Peniarth, 
M.P  for  Merionethshire.  It  is  matter  of  public  interest  to  know  that  these 
precious  relics  are  now  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  who  most  thoroughly 
appreciates  their  valuo. 

VOL. IL  U 
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is  open  to  question,  these  are  liberties  which  a  critical 
reader  will  be  slow  to  pardon.  But  if  the  reader  be  dis- 
satisfied  with  Owen  Pughe's  edition,  the  edition  of  Ville- 
marqu^  is  little  likely  to  secure  his  confidence.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  language  must,  I  should  think,  arrest 
the  attention  of  every  one  that  has  studied  the  comparative 
grammar  of  the  Celtic  dialects ;  and  the  perplexities  they 
occasioned  me  were  so  great,  that  I  was  at  last  driven  to 
take  a  journey  into  Merionethshire,  with  the  view  of  com- 
paring  the  printed  text  with  its  supposed  original.  I  went 
over  the  Black  Book,  page  by  page,  but  could  find  in  it  no 
trace  whatever  of  the  Elegy  on  Kyndylan.  There  were 
three  poems  in  the  MS.  with  which  the  name  of  Llywarch 
Hen  was  connected,  but  only  in  occasional  stanzas  did 
they  exhibit  any  correspondence  with  the  poems  that 
appear  in  Villemarqud's  volume.  I  mention  the  fact,  but 
offer  no  explanation  of  it.  When  I  add,  that  Owen  Pughe 
in  his  edition  of  the  Marwnad  frequently  gives  us  various 
readings,  taken  professedly  from  the  Black  Book  (Llyfyr 
du),  the  reader  will  probably  agree  with  me  in  thinking, 
that  any  attempt  to  unravel  these  difficulties  had  better  be 
postponed  to  a  more  fitting  opportunity. 

As  the  copy  of  the  poem  in  the  Red  Book  is  the  oldest 
I  am  acquainted  with,  I  have  taken  it  for  my  text ;  and  in 
so  doing,  have  been  anxious  to  give  a  transcript  of  the 
MS.,  which  shall  be  correct,  not  merely  to  the  letter, 
but  also  as  regards  the  junction  of  words,  and  the  punc- 
tuation,  blundered  though  it  may  be.  The  only  liberty 
I  have  taken  has  been  in  ranging  the  lines  rhythmically, 
whereas  the  MS.  has  the  lines  in  each  triplet  written 
continuously. 

My  own  translation  is  intended  to  be  literal.  In  the 
versions  of  Owen  Pughe  and  Villemarqu^  we  frequently 
have  the  second  person  instead  of  the  third,  verbs  inserted 
ad  lihitum,  and  the  rendering  in  very  many  cases  so  loose, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  construction  they  have 
put  upon  the  original.      We  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to 
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know  what  is  the  meaning  they  wish  to  convey  by  their 
translation,  and  even  when  the  meaning  of  a  triplet  taken 
by  itself  is  tolerably  elear,  it  is  often  difficult  to  discover 
its  relevancy,  or  its  connexion  with  the  triplet  preceding 
or  succeeding.  Some  of  these  difficulties  may  be  inherent 
in  the  poem  itself,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us.  We  know 
from  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  it  might  be  easily  shown 
from  existing  MSS.,  that  many  of  these  old  Welsh  poems 
were  subjected  to  great  alterations  at  the  hands  of  succes- 
sive  transcribers.  Triplets  were  transposed  and  interpo- 
lated,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Llywarch  Hen  would 
only  occasionally  recognize  his  own  handj^work  in  the 
poem  before  us.  Still,  however,  the  transcriber  of  the 
fourteenth  century  must  have  seen  a  certain  coherency 
between  the  several  portions  of  the  poem  he  was  copying ; 
and  one  part  of  the  duty  of  a  translator  will  be  to  point 
out  such  coherency  as  far  as  he  is  able.  I  trust  that  the 
present  translation,  literal  though  it  be,  will  present  to  the 
reader  a  more  intelligible  and  connected  story  than  can  be 
gathered  from  the  preceding  ones. 

The  poem  is  written  in  what  is  termed  the  trihan  milwr, 
or  soldier's  triplet,  that  is,  in  the  oldest  known  form  of 
Welsh  versification.  Its  style  is  essentially  lyrical.  One 
of  its  peculiarities  distinguishes  all  the  poems  of  Lly warch 
Hen,  or  rather  I  would  say  distinguishes  that  school  of 
poetry  of  which  Llywarch  Hen  was  the  type — I  mean  the 
custom  of  beginning  several  consecutive  stanzas  or  triplets, 
sometimes  to  the  number  of  ten  or  more,  with  the  same 
ejaculatory  phrase,  which  forms  as  it  were  the  key-note  of 
the  stanza.  The  same  images  often  recur,  and  the  same 
thought  is  often  presented  in  slightly  varying  forms  in  these 
consecutive  triplets,  and  owing  to  such  parallelism,  we  may 
not  unfrequently  discover  the  meaning  of  a  line,  which 
might  otherwise  occasion  us  much  difficulty.  Sometimes 
the  sentence  proceeds  in  the  second  person,  'Kyndylan, 
thou  wert,  &c. ;'  but  more  frequently  in  the  third,  '  Kyn- 
dylan,  he  was,  &c.'     In  many  cases  no  verb  whatever  can 

u  a 
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be  discovered,  and  the  triplet  is  made  up  of  mere  ejacu- 
lations. 

I  have  appended  to  my  translation  copious  notes  ex- 
plaining  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  and  affording  the 
reader  the  means  of  correcting  it  when  erroneous.  A 
translation  of  one  of  these  old  poems  without  such  accom-. 
paniment  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  little  better  than 
a  fraud  upon  the  reader. 

In  the  opening  stanzas  the  aged  poet  imagines  himself 
escaping  with  the  females  of  his  family  from  the  scene  of 
carnage.  He  has  reached  some  eminence,  and  rests  awhile 
to  contemplate  the  ruin  of  his  country.  The  mangled  body 
of  his  slaughtered  chieftain  first  rises  to  his  view ;  but  he 
shrinks  from  the  image  he  has  conjured  up,  and  chooses 
rather  to  picture  him  at  the  head  of  his  Welshmen  watch- 
ing  the  invaders  from  the  mountains  slope,  it  may  be  from 
the  sides  of  the  Wrekin,  till  goaded  by  the  cries  and  taunts  of 
his  injured  countrymen,  the  fiery  chief  rushes  down  upon  our 
ancestors,  and  meets  his  death  at  their  hands  upon  the  plain. 

Sefvch  allan  vorynnion' asyllvch  we-    i  Stand  forth,  maidens,  and  survey  the 

rydre  gyndylan :  land  of  Kyndylan, 

llys  benn  gvern  neut  tande  :  Pengwern's  palace,  is  it  not  in  flames  ? 

gvae  ieueinc  ^  aeidun  brotre.  Woe  to  the  youth  that  longs  f or  good 

fellowship ! 

Vnprenn  agouit' arnav  2  One  tree  ^  with  the  tendril  on  it 

odieinc*  ys  odit :  Is  escaping  it  may  be — 

ae  auynno  ^  duv  derffit.  But  what  God  shall  have  willed,  let  it 

come ! 

'  Morwyn,  W.  iowpl.  The  frequent  absorption  of  the  w  is  a  marked  feature 
in  the  language  of  this  poem.     Vide  amucsei,  st.  5,  iv,  st.  15,  &c. 

^  Both  0.  Pughe  and  Villemarqu^  make  this  a  phiral  noun.  But  the  plural 
form  seems  occasionally  to  have  been  used  with  a  singular  meaning.  Vide 
Youonc,  Norris'  Corn.  Voc.     The  verb  is  certainly  singular. 

^  O.  Pughe,  without  authority,  substitutod  for  this  vforA. gtcifdd-vid  the  wood- 
biuc,  and  in  so  doing  is  foUowed  by  Villemarqu^.  I  takc  the  last  syllable 
of  gouit  to  be  the  same  as  the  last  syllable  of  gwydd-vid,  and  go  to  be  the 
diminutive  prefix  we  find  in  go-hant,  go-vron,  &c. 

*  dianc,  W.  The  Breton  o  prefixed  to  infinitives  gives  them  a  participial 
meaning  like  the  Welsh  yn.  ^  myn-u,  W.,  2nd  future,  3rd  pers.  sing. 

*  That  is,  himsclf  and  family.  As  Sliropshire  was  an  argoed,  or  woodland, 
these  similes  are  characteristic  and  appropriate.     Vide  st.  16,  45. 
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Kynndylan  callon  iaen  gaeaf  :  3  Kyndylan,  with  heai-t  like  tbe  ice  of 

awant  tvrch  trvy  y  benn  :  Winter 

tu  *  arodeist  yr  c\Trvf  trenn.  With  thrust  of  wild  boar^  through  his 

head — 
Thou^  hast  dispensed  the  ale  of  Tren! 

Kynndylan  callon  godeith  wannwyn.   4  Kyndylan,  with  heart  like  the  fire''  of 
ogyflo  *  yn  amgyuyeith  ^.  Spring, 

yn  amwyn  tren  tref  difPeith.  By  the  common  oath,  in  the  midst  of 

the  common  speech^, 
Def ending  Tren  that  wasted  town ! 

Kyndylan  befyrhost  kywlat.  5  Kyndylan,  bright  pillar  of  his  country, 

kadvynavc*  kit^  dynnyavc  cat.  Chain-bearer,  ohstinate  in  fight, 

amucsei'"  tren  tref  y  dat.  Protected  Tren  his  father's  town  ! 

Kyndylan  beuyrbvyll"  ovri'^.  6  Kyndylan,brightintelligencedeparted, 

kadvynavc  kynndynnyavc  llu :  Chain-bearer,  obstinate  in  the  host, 

amucsei  tren  hyt  travu.  Protected  Tren  as  long  as  he  was  living. 

Kyndylan  callon  milgi  7  Kyndylan  with  heart  of  greyhound, 

pan  disgynnei'^  ygkymelri  '*  cat :  When  he  descended  to  the  turmoil  of 

calaned^^  aladei^^.  battle, 

A  carnage  he  carved  out. 

Kyndylan  callon  hebavc.  8  Kyndylan  with  heart  of  hawk, 

buteir'^  ennwir  gynndeiryavc  ".  Was  the  true  em-aged 

keneu  kyndi-vyn  kyndynyavc.  .  Cub  of  Kyndruyn,  the  stubborn  one. 

1  This  word  is  not  clearly  written  in  the  MS.  O.  Pughe  reads  ti,  but  without 
authority.     W&e  peithuac,  &t.  2%.     Rhodd-i,W. 

''  That  is  the  English  enemy.     O.  Pughe  makes  Tvrch  a  proper  name  ! 

'  The  change  from  the  third  to  the  second  person  is  remarkable.  It  seems 
to  intimate  a  sudden  change  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  poet. 

«  cyflio,  W. 

*  gyfiaith,  W.     I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  force  of  the  prefix  am. 

*  The  goddaith,  or  fire  kindled  in  spring  to  consume  the  dried  gorse,  was 
subjected  to  many  regulations  by  the  VVelsh  laws. 

'  That  is,  in  the  midst  of  his  Welshmen.  *  cadtoynawg,  W. 

*  The  prefix  cyd ;  in  modern  Welsh  the  compound  would  take  the  f orm 
of  cyndyneawg.     This  form  actually  occurs  in  the  next  stanza. 

'"  amivisg-aw,  W.,  to  wrap  round,  to  shroud.  The  w  is  absorbed,  vide  st. 
I ,  note  I ,  and  the  letters  sg  are  transposed. 

"  P^fy^'  W.     pwyll,  W.  ^^  obry,  W.  '^  discyn-u,  W. 

'*  cymhelri,  W.  The  g  '  eclipses '  the  1c  in  gTcymelri,  as  it  does  the  c  in 
gcallon,  st.  17.  In  like  manner  we  have  the  t  eclipsed  by  n  in  ntauavt, 
st.  46.  This  orthographical  expedient,  though  now  confined  to  the  Irish,  was 
at  one  time  very  generally  used  in  other  languages.  Vide  the  author's  paper 
on  Orthogr.  Expedients,  Phil.  Trans.  vol.  iii.  p.  I.  Before  a  guttural,  yn 
appears  to  lose  its  final  n;  y-gkymelri,  st.  7,  y-goet,  st.  35,  &c.  Bef ore  a  labial, 
yn  becomes  ym;  vide  ympriffvch,  st.  9,  ymbed,  st.  22,  ymbronn,  st.  52,  &c. 

**  celanedd,  W.        "  ladd,  W.        "  byddai  'r,  W.        '*  cynddeiriawg,  W. 
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Kyndylan  callon  gvytthwch  9  Kyndylan  with  heart  of  wild-boar, 

pan  disgynnei  ympriffvch '  cat.  When  he  descended  to  the  onset  of 

kalaned  yndeudrvch.  battle, 

There  was  carnage  in  two  heaps^. 

Kyndylan  gulhvch'  gynnificat  llev.    10  Kyndylan,  hungry  boar,  ravager,  lion, 
blei  dilin*  disgynniat  :  Wolf  fast-holding  of  descent — 

nyt  atuer^  tvrch  tref  y*  dat.  The  wild  boar  will  not  give  back  his 

father's  town ' ! 

Kyndylan  hyt  tra  attat  yd  adei.  1 1   Kyndylan  !  while  towards  thee  fled 

y  gallon  mor  wylat* :  His  heart,  'twas  a  great  festival 

gantav^  mal  y  gvrvf  ^*  y  cat.  With  him,  like  the  press  of  the  battle ! 

Kyndylan  powis  borffor  wych  yt :       1 2  Kyndylan  of  the  Powis  purple  gallant 

kell  esbyt  bywyt  ior^^ :  is  he  ! 

keneu  kyndrvyn  kvynitor.  The    strangers'    refuge,    their    life's 

anchor, 
Son  of    Kyndruyn,  the  much  to  be 

lamented ! 

Kyndylan  wynn  uab  kyndrvyn  :  13  Kyndylan,  fair  son  of  Kyncb-uyn'', 

ny  mat "  wisc  baraf  am  y  drvyn  :  Xo  fitting  garb  is  the  beard  about  the 

gvr  ny  bo  gvell  no  morwyn.  nose — 

Will  a  man  be  no  better  than  a  maid  ? 

'  priffvch,  the  first  push,  the  onset ;  liivch,  W.,  a  push. 
^  That  is,  I  suppose,  right  and  left.     trivch,  W.,  means  a  cut,  a  thickness,  a 
depth.     Perhaps  a  better  rendering  would  be,  in  two  sivathes. 
^  goulo,  Bret.  empty ;  gul  may  be  a  connected  word. 

*  I  consider  this  word  to  be  the  root  of  dylyn-u,  to  cleave  to,  just  as  glyn, 
adherent,  is  the  root  of  glyn-u. 

'■'  adver-u,  W. 

^  One  difficulty  in  translating  the  poems  in  the  Ked  Book  arises  from  the 
difEerent  words  represented  by  this  letter.  Here  it  evidently  repi-esents  the 
Welsh  ei. 

^  Stanzas  7,  8,  9  describe,  it  would  seem,  Kyndylan's  rush  down  the  moun- 
tain.  From  st.  10  we  learn  the  result ;  the  wild-boar,  i.  e.  the  English  enemy, 
will  not  give  back,  &c. 

*  gwylad,  W.  *  gant,  Bret.  *"  gwryf,  W. 
"  eor,  Bret.    heor,  W.  '^  mad,  Bret. 

'^  In  stanzas  11,  12,  the  poet  describes  the  large  heart  and  noble  sympathies 
of  his  chieftain.  The  two  foUowing  stanzas,  according  to  my  rendering, 
contain  the  taunts  which  Llywarch  addressed  to  Kyudylan,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  rush  down  to  his  rescue.  In  stanzas  15,  16,  Llywarch's  better  nature 
gets  the  upper  hand,  and  he  bids  his  chief  watch  for  the  general  welfare, 
and  leave  him  to  his  fate.  Throughout  the  poem  Llywarch  represents  him- 
self  as  the  cause  of  his  chieftain's  death.  Vide  st.  46,  57,  &c.  The  associa- 
tion  which  connects  the  stanzas  13,  14,  with  the  two  preceding  ones  is  not  very 
easily  traced.  The  mention  of  Kyndylan's  generosity  seems  to  havc  reminded 
thc  poet  of  the  circumstanccs  uuder  which  he  last  claimed  that  princc's  aid ; 
aud  the  past  comes  before  him  with  all  the  vividness  of  present  reality. 
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Kyndylan  kymvyat '  vyt :  14  Kyndylan  !  a  cause  of  grief  thou  art — 

ar  meithyd  ^  na  bydy  lyvt  ^ :  Set  forward  w-ill  not  be  the  airay, 

amdrebvU  *  tvll  ^  dy  ysgvyt.  Around  the  pressure  of  the  covert  of 

thy  shield ! 

Kynddylan  kaedi  yriv.  1 5  Kyndylan,  keep  thou  the  slope, 

ynydav*^  Uoegyrwys  hediw  :  Till  the  Loegyrwys  come  to-day, — 

amgeled  am  \ti  nydiv  ^.  Anxiety  on  accoxint  of  one  is  not  fitting. 

Kyndylan  kaedi  ynenn.  1 6  Kyndylan,  keep  thou  the  top ' 

ynydav  lloegyrwys  drvy  dren  :  Till    the    Loegyrwys    come    through 

ny  elwir  coet  o  vn  prenn.  Tren — 

'Tis  not  called  a  wood  for  one  tree ! 

Gan  vy  gcallon  •  i  •  mor  dru  *,  17  My  heart  has  great  misery 

kyssylltu  ystyllot"  du  :  In  joining  together  the  black  boards — 

gvynn    gna^-t    kiudylan    kyngran  "         Fair  is  the  flesh  of  Kyndylan,  the  com- 
canllu.  mon  grief  of  a  hundred  hosts  ! 

Pengwern,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  old  Welsh  name 
for  Shrewsbury,  and  accordingly  at  Shrewsbury  we  must 
fix  the  Llys  Pengwern.  The  attempt  to  identify  the  town 
of  Tren  will  raise  questions  more  difficult  to  answer,  and 
which  had  better  be  deferred  till  we  come  to  consider  what 
is  meant  by  '  the  White  Town,'  of  which  we  shall  find  men- 
tion  made  further  on  in  the  poem.  Lloegyr  is  the  Welsh 
name  from  England,  and  that  Lloegyr-wys  meant  the  men  of 
England,  or  in  other  words  our  own  ancestors,  seems  clear 
enough,  though  even  on  this  point  Owen  Pughe  has  con- 
trived  to  raise  a  difficulty.  In  his  dictionary  he  tells  us 
'the  English  or  the  inhabitants  of  modern  Lloegyr  are 
always  called  Saeson  and  never  Lloegyrwys  after  the  name 
of  the  country.'  It  would  be  easy  to  disprove  this  assertion 
from  other  poems  which  Owen  Pughe  has  edited ;  but  in 
truth  there  are  always  abundant  means  at  hand  of  setting 
Owen  Pughe  at  issue  with  himself.     In  the  preface  to  his 

'  cymhwyad,  W. 

^  I  have  construed  ar  meithyd  as  if  it  were  a  derivative  of  arfaeth.  This 
latter  word  is  compounded  of  ar  and  maeth. 

»  Uuydd,  W.  *  trafficyll,  W.  ^  t^fgU^  w. 

*  daic,  W.  3rd  pers.  sing.  fut.  of  daio-ed.  The  subst.  aggr.  Uoegyrwys 
seeras  here  to  he  put  in  agreement  with  a  verb  singular.     Vide  p.  300,  n  10. 

^  givitv,  W.     Vide  p.  292,  n.  i. 

*  That  is,  keep  your  post  on  the  mountain  till  the  enemy  attacks  you. 
drouy,  Bret.  '°  esteU,  W.  "  graen,  W. 
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edition  of  this  very  poem,  he  describes  the  Lloegyrwys 
as  '  probably  Saxons  and  Roman  Britons  united ; '  and 
Villemarqud,  following  his  lead,  calls  them  'les  forces 
combin^es  des  Saxons  et  des  Logriens.'  Neither  of  these 
writers  advances  a  single  argument  to  show  there  really 
was  any  such  combination  of  forces,  and  I  can  see  no 
good  reason  why  the  Lloegyrwys  who  invaded  Shropshire, 
might  not  have  been  as  free  from  Welsh  admixture,  as  their 
ancestors  who  landed  ninety  years  before  in  Southampton 
water. 

The  triplets  which  follow  those  we  have  quoted  furnish 
us  with  the  sequel  of  the  tragedy.  They  bring  succes- 
sively  before  us  the  ruined  hall,  the  eagles  sailing  over  the 
field  of  battle,  the  rescue  of  the  body,  and  the  secret  burial. 


Stauell  gyndylan  ystywyll  heno 

heb  dan  heb  wely  : 

wylaf '  wers  ^  tawaf  ^  wedy. 

Stauell  gyndylan  ystywyll  heno 

heb  dan  heb  gannwyll : 

namyn  duv  pvy  *  am  dyry  ^  pvyll. 

Stauell  gyndylan  ystywyll  heno. 
heb  dan  heb  oleuat  ^ : 
elit '  amdav  amdanat. 

Stauell  gyndylan  ystywyll  y  nenn. 
gvedy  gven  gy weithyd  * : 
gvae  ny wna '  da  aedyuyd '". 

Stauell   gyndylan   neut    athwyt " 

hebwed. 
mae  imbed  '^  dy  yscvyt : 
hyt  tra  uu  ^'  ny  bu  doU  '*  glvyt  *'. 


iS  Kyndylan's  Hall  is  dark  to-night, 
Without  fire,  without  bed  ! 
I'll  weep  awhile,  afterwards  1  shall  be 
silent. 

19  Kyndylan's  Hall  is  dark  to-night, 
Without  fire,  without  candle  ! 

God  except,  who  will  give  me  patience ! 

20  Kyndylan's  Hall  is  dark  to-night, 
Without  fire,  without  light — 

Let    there    come    spreading    silence 
around  thee ! 

2 1  Kyndylan's  Hall !  dark  is  its  roof 
Af ter  the  fair  assemblage  ! 

Alas,  it  makes  not  well  its  end  ! 

22  Kyndylan's  Hall,  art  thou  not  bereft 

of  seemliness  ? 
In  the  grave  is  thy  shield  ! 
As  long  as  he  was  living,  there  was  no 

break  in  the  shinsrle. 


'  gwyl-aw,  W.  *  gwers,  W. 

^  taw,  W.  tav.  Bret.,  silence.  The  verh  seems  to  be  now  obsolete  in  both 
languages.  *  i^wy»  W.  *  dyro-i,  W.  ^  goleuad,  W. 

^  el-u,  W. ;  imp.  mood.  *  cyweithydd,  W.  *  ijwn-a,  W. 

">  dtifeth,  W.  "  ath-u,  W.  '    '^  imbed.     Vide  p.  204,  n.  4. 

"  This  must  be  read  vti,  or,  in  Welsh  orthography.yw.  Generally  the  v's  in 
this  MS.  are  to  be  pronounced  as  m's,  and  the  m's  as  v's. 

"  tawl,  W.  '5  clawd,  W. 
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Stauell  gyndvlan  ys  dTgaryat'  heno. 

gwedy  yr  neb  pieuat  - 

^  a  angheu  *  byrr  ymgat  ^. 

Stauell  gyndylan  nyt  esmvyth  heno. 

arben  carrec  hytwyth : 

heb  ner.  heb  niner  heb  amvyth  ^. 


Stauell  gyndylan  ysty^vyll  heno. 
heb  dan  beb  gerdeu  ^ : 
dygystud  '  deurud '"  dagreu. 

Stauell  gyndylan  ystywyll  heno. 

^'  heb  deulu. 

hedyl  men  yt  gynnu  ^-. 

Stauell  gyndylan  amgvan'^  y  gvelet. 

heb  doet  '*  heb  dan  : 

marv  vyglyv'^.  buv'*  muhunan", 

Stauell  gyndylan  ys  peithuac'*  heno. 
gvedy  ketwyr  '^  uodavc  ■'" : 
eluan  kyndylan  kaeavc. 

Stauell  gyndylan  ys  oergrei  ^'  heno. 

gvedy  y  parch  ambuei  -* : 

heb  wyr  heb  wraged  ^^  ae  catwei. 


23  Kyndylan's  Hall  is  forlom  to-night, 
Since  there  has  been  no  one  owning 

it  — 
ah !  death  will  not  leave  me  long ! 

24  Kyndylan's  Hall  is  not  pleasant  to- 

night, 
On  the  top  of  Carrec  Hytwyth'' — 
Without  Lord,  -without  corapany,  with- 

out  f  east ! 

25  Kyndylan's  Hall  is  gloomy  to-night 
Without  fire,  without  sonj:s — 
Tears  are  the  trouble  of  my  cheeks  ! 

26  Kyndylan's  Hall  is  gloomy  to-night 
'^without  family — 

2  7  Kyndylan's  Hall  pierces  me  to  see  it, 

Without  roof,  without  fire 

Dead  is  my  chief ,  myself  alive ! 

28  Kyndylan's  Hall  lies  waste  to-night, 
After  warrior'8  contented — 
Elvan,  Kyndylan,  Kaeauc ! 

29  Kyndylan's  Hall  is  piercing  cold  to- 

nigbt, 
After  the  honor  that  befell  me — 
Without  the  men,  without  the  women 

it  sheltered ! 


^  digariad,  W,  ^  pian,  W. 

^  1  cannot  well  make  this  word  out.  Villemarqu^  quotes  the  Ked  Book  as 
reading  wi.     The  word  may  possibly  be  yici. 

*  ankou,  Bret.  ^  ymgad-u,  W.  ^  ammwyth,  W. 

■^  This  seems  to  have  been  the  old  Welsh  name  of  the  Castle-Hill  at  Shrews- 
bury. 

'  cerdd,  W.     Pl.  cerddi.     Vide  n.  18. 

'  dygystudd,  W.  ^"  deurudd,  W. 

^'   Some  words  have  evidently  been  omitted  in  the  MS. 

'^  I  cannot  construe  this  line.  ^  gwan-u,  W. 

'*  toad,  W.  '^  ^^,yw>  W.  '^  iy^,  W.  "  myhunan,  W. 

'*  peithiawg,  W.  u  seems  occasionally  to  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  narrow 
vowels,  t,  ^,  &c.  Vide  ??!HA«na»,  st.  27  ;  ^«  for  ^/,  st.  3  ;  rgverin  iov  ei  gwerin, 
st.  54,  &c. 

"  cadwr,  W.     cedicyr,  pl.  ^"  hoddawg,  W.  ^^  oergrai,  W. 

^^  buai,  W.  The  pluperfect  tense  seems  to  have  been  used  occasionally  with 
the  sense  of  the  perfect.     Vide  llewssei,  st.  34. 

^3  gwraig,  W.     gwreigedd,  pl. 
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Stauell  gyndylan  ys  araf  heno. 

gvedy  colli  y  hinaf  : 

y  mavr  drugauc  duv  pawnaf  *. 

Stauell  gyndylan  ystywyll  y  nenn. 
gvedy  dyua  oloegyrwys  : 
kyndylan  ac  eluan  powys. 

Stauell  gyndylan  ystywyll  heno. 
oblaat  kyndrwyn  : 
kynon  agviavn  agvyn. 

Stauell  gyndylan  amerwan^,  pobawr 
gvedy  mavr  ymgynyrdan  *. 
aweleis  av  dy  beiitan. 

Eryr  eli  ban  ylef  ^ 

llewssei '  gvyr  Uynn  : 

creu  callon  kyndylan  wynn. 

Eryr  eli  gorelwi '  heno 

y  '  gvaet  gvyr  gvynn  novi  '*  : 

ef  ygoet  '^  trvm  hoet  ymi. 

Eryr  eli  aglywaf  ^'  heno. 
creulyt  yv  nys  beidyaf  ". 
ef  ygoet  tviwm  ^^  hoet  arnaf . 


30  Kyndylan's  Hall  is  still  to-night, 
After  the  losing  of  its  Elder — 

The  gi-eat '  God !  what  shall  I  do? 

31  Kindylan's  Hall !  gloomy  is  its  roof, 
Since  the  destruction  by  the  Loegyrw^s 
Of  Kyndylan  and  Elvan  of  Powis. 

32  Kyndylan's  Hall  is  gloomy  to-night 
On  account  of  the  chilch-en  of  Kyn- 

di*uyn  — 
Kynon,  and  Gwiaun  and  Gwyn. 

33  Kyndylan's   Hall    pierces    me    every 

hour — 
Af  ter  the  great  gathering  din  at  the  fire 
Which  I  saw  at  thy  '■'  fire-hearth  ! 

34  Eli's  eagle,  loud  his  cry, 

He  has  swallowed  fresh  drink, 
Heart-blood  of  Kyndylan  f air ! 

35  Eli's  eagle  screams  aloud  to-night, 
In  the  blood  of  f  air  men  he  wallows  ! 
Ile  is  in  the  wood '-  — a  heavy  grief  to 

me ! 

36  Eli's  eagle  I  hear  to-night  — 
Bloody  is  he — I  defy  not^® — 

Se  is  in  the  wood,  a  heavy  grief  to 


*  gwna,  W. 

^  Owen  Pughe  reads  drugaraug,  but  I  do  not  know  on  what  authority ;  and 
Villemarque,  foUowing  him,  has  trugarok.  These  words  of  course  represent 
the  Welsh  trugarawg,  merciful.     I  cannot  construe  drugauc. 

*  erwan-u,  W, 

*  O.  Pughe  translates  this  word  by  '  re-echoing  clamour,'  Villemarqu^  by 
tumulte.'     Dyar  means  a  din  ;  and  supposing  this  word  compounded  with  cy 

the  d  would  be  changed  to  n,  and  we  might  accouut  f or  the  two  middle  syllables 
of  ymgynyrdan  :  the  prefix  ym  would  further  give  us  ymgynyr,  a  surrounding 
din.  The  last  syllable  is  I  suppose  the  Welsh  tan.  If  so  it  should  be  wi-itten 
as  a  distinct  word. 

*  The  change  of  person  does  not  admit  of  an  easy  explanation. 

*  llef,  W.  "^  Ileic-a,  W. ;  pluperfect,  3  sing.     Vide  hiiei,  st.  29. 
"  goralw,  W.     3  sing  old  form.  '  Vide  ygkymelri,  st.  7. 
'*  nofi-aw ;  3  sing.  old  form.                             ^^  Vide  ygkymelri,  st.  7. 

'*  i.  e.  in  his  coffin.  ^^  clyw-ed,  W.  '*  beiddiaw,  W. 

'^  1  take  this  to  be  the  same  word  as  trvm^  in  st.  35,  though  with  a  differcnt 
orthography. 

'*  This  and  the  twelve  following  triplets  contain,  as  I  coustruc  them,  a 
mere  outpouring  of  despair.  In  his  prostration,  the  poet  bids  welcomc  to  the 
evils  that  are  overwhelming  him. 
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Eryr  eli  gortlirymet '  heno. 
dyffvynt  meissir  mygedavc  : 
dir  brochuael  hir  rigodet  ^ 

Eryr  eli  echeidv*  niyr. 
nythreid '  pyscaxi; '  ynebyr. 
gelvit  *  gvelit  ^  owaet  gwyr. 


Eryr  eli  gorymda  coet. 

kyuore  kinyaua  ^^ : 

ae  llavch  ^^  llvydit  '^  ydraha  ". 

Eryr  penngvern  permgarn  Uvyt. 
aruchel  yatles  '^. 
eidic  amgic. 

Eryr  penngvern  penngarn  llvrt. 

aruchel  y  euan  ". 

eidic  amgic  '*  kyndylan. 

Eryr  pengvem  pengarn  llvyt. 
aruchel  y  adaf '' 
eidic  amgic  agaraf . 

Eryr  pengvem  pell  galwavt  ^  heno. 

arwaet  gvyr  gvylat  ^^ : 

ry  gelwir  trenn  tref  difavt  ^^. 


37  Eli's  eagle  let  him  afflict  to-night 
Meissir's  ^  vale  illustrious — 
Brochmaers  *   land  !  —  long    let    him 

affront  it ! 

38  Eli's  eagle  keeps  the  seas ; 

He  will not  course  the  fish in  the  rivers 

mouth  '" — 
Let  him  call — let  him  look  out  f  or  the 

blood  of  men ! 

39  Eli's  eagle  traverses  the  wood 
At  dawn  to  feast 

His  greed — may  his  boldness  prosper 
it! 

40  Pengwem's  eagle  with  the  grey  horn- 

beak, 
Very  loud  his  echoing  voice 
Eager  for  the  flesh,  &c.  '*. 

41  Pengwem's  eagle  with  the  grey  horn- 

beak, 
V^ery  loud  his  call  of  defiance 
Eager  for  Kyndylan's  flcsh ! 

42  Pengwem's  eagle  with  the  grey  horn- 

beak, 
Very  loud  his  clamour. 
Eager  for  the  flesh  of  him  I  love  ! 

43  Pengwem's   eagle !   from   afar  is  his 

call  to-night — 
For  the  blood  of  men  is  his  look  out — 
Truly  ^^-ill  Tren  be  called  the  ruined 

town ! 


'  gorthri/m-u,  W. ;  imp.  m.  3  sing. 

^  rhigodd-i,  W. ;  imp.  m.  3  sing. 

'  Meissir,  as  we  gather  from  the  latter  part  of  the  poem,  was  Kyndylan's 
sistcr. 

*  This  must  be  the  celebrated  Brochmael  Ysgythrawg,  King  of  Powis. 

'  cadw,  W.       *  treidiaiv,  W.       "^  -pysgod,  W.       *  gali'^,  W.       ^  gyliaw,  W. 

^"  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  usually  he  keeps  the  seas,  now  he  does  not  chase 
the  fish,  but  looks  out  for  the  blood  of  men. 

"  ciniawa,  W.  '■  llawg,  W.  ^^  llwydd-aw,  W.  '*  traha,  W. 

'*  adlais,  W.  "  Some  words  are  here  evidently  omitted  in  the  MS. 

"  I  have  constmed  this  word  as  if  it  wei-e  a  derivative  of  hew.  0.  Pughe, 
in  his  edition,  spells  it  ieuan.     There  is  an  adjective  iev.in,  clamorous. 

"  cig,  W.  '^  aedd,  W.,  a  din  ;  adafmay  be  a  derlvative. 

'"  A  derivative  of  galw.  ^'  A  derivative  of  gwel-ed. 

»2  difoed,  W. 
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Evyr  penngvern  pell  gelwit  heno. 

arwaet  gvyr  gvelit : 

ry  gelwir  trenn  tref  lethrit  ^. 


Eglvysseu  bassa  yorffvwys  ^  heno. 
ydiwedd  ^  ymgynn^^ys  *. 
cledyr '  kat  callon  argoetwis. 


Eglvysseu  bassa  ynt  faeth  heno. 
vyntauavt  "^  ae  gvnaeth  * : 
rud  ynt  vy  rwy  vy  hiraeth. 

Eglvysseu  bassa  ynt  yng  heno. 

yetiued  kyndi'vy:i : 

tir  mablan  kyndylan  wynn. 

Eglvysseu  bassa  ynt  tirion  heno. 
ygvnaeth  eu  meillyon  '" : 
rud  ynt  vy.  rvy  vyngcallon  ^ 

Eglvysseu  bassa  collasant  eu  breint  '^. 
gvedy  y  dyua  o  loegyrwys  : 
kyndylan  ac  eluan  powys. 

Eglvysseu  bassa  ynt  diua  heno. 
ychetwyr  ^'  ny  phara  '*. 
gvyr  awyr  ami  yma. 


Eglvisseu  bassa  ynt  baruar  '^  heno. 

amimieu  wyf  dyar : 

nid  yut  vy  rvy  vyggalar  '*. 


44  Pengwern's  eagle  !  f rom  afar  let  him 

call  to-nigbt — 
For  the  blood  of  men  let  him  look  out — ■ 
Truly  wdll  Tren  be  called  the  town  of 

flame ! 

45  Bassa's    Churches !     there    rests    to- 

night — 
There  ends — there  shi-inks  within  him- 

self, 
He,  that  was  the  Shelter  in  battle — 

Heart  of  the  men  of  Ai-goet  ^ ! 

46  Bassa's    churches    are    enriched     to- 

night — 
My  tongue  hath  done  it ! 
Ruddy '  are  they,  overflowing  my  grief  I 

47  Bassa's  churches  are  close  neighbour- 

ing  to-night 
To  the  heir  of  Kyndruyn — 
Grave-yard  of  Kyndylan  fair  ! 

48  Bassa's  churches  are  lovely  to-night — 
Their  clover  hath  made  them  so — 
Ruddy  are  they,  overflowing  my  heart ! 

49  Bassa's  churches  have  lost  their  privi- 

lege 
Since  the  destruction  by  the  Loegyrwys 
Of  Kyndylan  and  Elvan  of  Powys. 

50  Bassa's  churches  are  to  make  an  end 

to-night — 
The  warriors  are  not  to  coiitinue — 
He  knows  who  knoweth  all  things,  and 

I  here  know. 

51  Bassa's  churches  are  still  to-night — 
And  I  am  to  cry  ! 

They "   are   not — overflowing   is   my 
lament. 


'  Uethrid,  W.  ^  gorffowys,  W.  '  dhvedd-u,  W. 

*  ymgynnwys-aw,  W.  *  cledicr,  W. 

*  The  Welsh  seem  to  have  given  Shropshire  the  name  of  Ai-goed,  or  Wood- 
land. 

"^  tafawd,  W.     The  t  is  here  eclipscd  by  the  n. 

*  gwn,  W.  ;  pret.  **  That  is,  with  blood. 
"*  mellion,  W. ;  subst.  aggr.    Vide  st.  1 5,  loegyr-wys. 

"  Here  ng  eclipses  the  c  of  callon.  '^  braint,  W. 

'^  cadwr,  W. ;  cedwyr,  pl.  '*  para,  W.  '•''  parwar,  W. 

'*  galar,  W.         "  That  is,  the  wan-iora  mentioned  in  the  preceding  stanza. 
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Y  dref  wenn  ymbronn  y  coet.  52  The  White  Tow-n  in  the  bosom  of  the 
ysef  y V  yhef ras  ^  eiryoet :  wood  ! 

ar  wyneb  y  gvellt  y  graet.  There  has  ever  been  of  its  lustyhood, 

On  the  surface  of  the  grass,  the  blood  ! 

Y  dref  wen  ynythymyr^  53  The  WTiite  Town  in  the  country-side  ! 
y  hef  i-as  yglas  \7ruyr  ^ :  Its  lustyhood — its  grey  thoughtf  ul- 
y  gwaet  adan  di-aet  y  gvyr.  ness — * 

The  blood  under  the  f  eet  of  its  warriors ! 

Y  dref  wefi  ynydyffvynt  54  The  White  To\vn  in  the  valley  ! 
llbawen  yvydeir'  vrth  gyvanrud^  kat :       Joyful  its  troop  with  the  common  spoil 
vgverLn  "^  neurderynt.  of  battle — 

Its  people  are  they  not  gone  ? 

Y  dref  wenn  rvng  trenn  athrodwyd.  55  The  \Miite  Town  between  Tren  and 
Oed  gnodach  ysgwyt  tonn  :  Trodwyd  ! 

yndyuot  o  gat  nogyt  ych  yechwyd.  More  common  was  the  broken  shield 

Coming  from  battle,  than  the  evening 
ox*. 

Y  dref  wenn  rvng  trenn  athraual.  56  The  WTiite  Town  between  Tren  and 
Oed  gnodach  y  gauet  ^  :  Traval ! 

Ar  wyneb  gvellt  noc  eredic  brynar  ".        More  common  was  the  blood 

Ou  the  surface  of  the  grass,  than  the 
ploughed  fallow ! 

Gvynnyvyt"  f reuer  mor  yv  diheint ".  57  Alas  !  Freui' !  how  sad  is  it,  to-night 

heno  Af  ter  the  loss  of  kindi'ed  ! 

gvedy  colli  keuneint  ^^ :  By  the  mishap  of  my  tongue  were  they 

oanffavt "  vyntauavt  '^  yt  lesseint.  slain  !  &c. 

*  evras,  W.,  means  plump ;  and  in  his  Dictionary  O.  Pughe  makes  the  word 
a  substantive  on  the  authority  of  the  passage  in  the  text.  He  there  defines 
it  the  'plumpncss  of  youth.'  Villemarqu^  reads  yrvras,  but  I  believe  without 
any  authority. 

^  tymhyr,  W.,  properly  means  one's  native  district.  '  myfyr,  W. 

*  That  is,  its  grey-headed  seniors.  O.  Pughe  construes  '  its  blue  sons  of 
contemplation  ' ;  and  supposes  that  the  bards  are  meant ! 

'  hyddair,  W. 

*  anrhaeth,  W.,  spoil ;  cyfanrhaeth,  common  or  public  spoil.  O.  Pughe  and 
Villemarque  give  us  cyvamug,  but  I  do  not  know  on  what  authority. 

^  V  seems  to  be  the  same  word  as  is  generally  found  spelt  y  in  the  MS. 

'  That  is,  returning  from  pasture. 

'  This  is  evidently  the  same  word  as  is  elsewhere  spelt  gwaet  or  gvaet. 

'*  hraenar,  W. 

*'  gwyn  eifyd  is  still  used  as  an  adverbial  expression  in  Welsh. 

'^  dihawnt,  W.  '^  cyfnai,  W. ;  cyfneiaint,  pl. 

"  anffawd,  W.  "  tafawd,  W.  j  the  t  is  eclipsed  by  the  n. 
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Freur,  as  we  learn  from  the  latter  part  of  the  poem,  was 
Kyndylan"s  sister.  I  do  not,  however,  intend  to  ti'ace  out 
the  various  members  of  this  chieftain's  family;  nor  shall  I 
speculate  as  to  the  rank  or  power  they  possessed  among 
their  countrymen.  All  that  we  can  know  on  these  matters 
must  be  gathered  from  the  poem ;  and  as  we  have  no 
means  of  comparison,  we  have  no  sure  ground  whereon  to 
base  any  critical  inference.  Such  inquiries  moreover  would 
throw  but  little  light  on  the  subject  immediately  before  us. 
Indeed  the  latter  part  of  the  poem  contains  so  httle  that  is 
of  historical  interest,  that  it  would  hardly  repay  us  for  the 
time  and  trouble  which  must  be  spent  in  unravelling  its 
difficulties.  I  shall  not  therefore  proceed  further  with  my 
translation. 

Bassa's  Churches  were  no  doubt  a  group  of  small 
churches,  such  as  we  find  at  Glendalough  and  other  places 
in  Ireland.  The  hallowed  spot  where  the  last  Welsh  Lord 
of  Pengwern  received  a  hurried  and  a  blood-stained  burial, 
may  probably  be  recognized  in  Baschurch,  a  .small  town,  or 
rather  village,  lying  some  seven  miles  north  of  Shrewsbury. 
Names  of  places  on  the  Welsh  border  appear  to  be  in  many 
cases  little  more  than  loose  translations  of  the  Welsh  names 
that  preceded  them,  and  Baschurch  renders  with  sufficient 
precision  the  Welsh  phrase  Eglwysau  Bassa. 

It  may  help  us  to  fix  the  locality  of  the  '  White  Town,' 
if  we  first  ascertain  what  meaning  was  generally  given  to 
the  phrase  in  the  early  times  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 
Whithorn  in  Galloway,  where  St.  Ninia  the  Welsh  apostle 
of  the  Southern  Picts  fixed  his  episcopal  seat  in  the  fourth 
century,  was  by  our  Saxon  ancestors  termed  hxvit  a>rn  or 
White  Cell.  Bede  tells  us  that  the  place  was  commonly 
called  '  Ad  candidam  casam,'  because  Ninia  had  there  '  built 
a  church  of  stone  after  a  fashion  new  to  the  Britons.' — 
Hist.  Eccl.,  3.  4.  From  this  passage  it  seems  probable  that 
the  church  was  called  candida  casa  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century,  when  Ninia  built  it ;  and  it  is  clear  it  was  so 
called  when  Bede  wrote,  that  is,  a  little  more  than  a  cen- 
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tury  after  Ceawlin's  inroad.  We  may  infer  that  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries  the  term  xvldte  was  applied  to 
buildings  of  hewn  stone,  in  contradistinction  to  houses 
built  of  timber  or  mere  dry  walling.  Now  Shropshire  was 
an  Argoed  \  or  woodland,  and  the  vast  number  of  wooden 
houses  still  to  be  seen  in  its  towns  and  villages  shows  the 
kind  of  material  which  must  always  have  been  the  most 
available  for  constructive  purposes.  Its  ancient  towns 
were  no  doubt  mainly  built  of  timber.  There  is  but  one 
place  in  the  district  which  we  know,  or  with  any  show 
of  probabihty  can  suppose,  to  have  been  built  after  the 
Roman  fashion  ;  and  I  believe  Uriconium  to  be  the  'White 
Town,'  whence  issued  the  bands  of  warriors  whose  prowess 
is  dwelt  upon  with  such  mingled  pride  and  sadness  by  the 
poet. 

That  an  ancient  highway — either  a  paved  road  or  a 
driftway — ran  alongside  the  Severn  and  entered  Worces- 
tershire,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Areley  Magna, 
is  almost  certain :  and  equally  so  is  it,  that  such  highway 
crossed  the  Tern  and  passed  through  Uriconium.  Through 
the  same  town  ran  the  Watling  Street.  A  traveller  there- 
fore  from  Pengwern,  or  from  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Tern,  would  pass  that  river  immediately  before 
reaching  Uriconium  ;  and  when  he  reached  the  town  might, 
as  his  occasions  led  him,  either  proceed  further  south,  or 
pass  eastward  along  the  Watling  Street.  It  was  probably 
with  reference  to  the  two  routes  thus  open  to  the  traveller 
that  the  poet  uses  the  phrases,  '  the  White  Town  between 
Tren  and  Trodwyd,'  '  The  White  Town  between  Tren  and 
Traval.'  Traval  and  Trodwyd  may  have  been  noted  places 
on  the  other  side  of  Uriconium,  on  the  line  of  these  two 
highways — Trodwyd  ^  being  probably  some  forest-defile. 
That  the  poet  considered  Tren  to  be  the  name  of  a  river  as 
well  as  of  a  town  appears  from  a  triplet  in  the  latter  part 

'  Vide  st.  45. 

^  G«'^rfci  (W.),  trees;  traiod  (W.),  a  journey,  a  passage;  hence  it  would 
seem,  Trodwydd,  tlie  wooded  pass. 
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of  the  poem,  which  speaks  of  the  confluence  of  the  Tren 
and  the  Tridonwy,  that  is,  as  I  take  it,  of  the  Tern  and  the 
Roden. 

If  the  river  Tren  was  our  modern  Tern,  we  must  look  for 
the  town  of  Tren  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
river.  In  the  topography  of  every  country,  towns  and 
villages  readily  take  the  name  of  the  stream  that  fiows 
past  them ;  and  the  reader  will  easily  call  to  mind  some 
brook  that  gives  its  name  to  more  than  one  village  on  its 
banks — epithets  such  as  great,  little,  wet,  dry,  &c.,  being 
used  for  distinction's  sake.  On  this  very  river  we  have  a 
village  called  Tern ;  but  it  certainly  has  no  pretensions  to 
represent  the  town  of  Tren  we  are  now  in  search  of.  It  is 
clear  that  Kyndylan  of  Shrewsbury  must  have  been  lord 
of  the  whole  surrounding  country.  His  usual  place  of 
abode  may  have  been  on  Carrec  Hytwyth,  but  the  great 
town,  '  his  fathers'  town,'  which  figures  so  largely  in  the 
poem  under  the  name  of  Tren,  must  have  been  the  capital 
of  liis  district.  There  was  but  one  place  which  in  Roman 
times  had  any  pretensions  to  be  so  considered,  and  I  believe 
that  Tren  and  the  '  White  Town '  alike  represent  the  Roman 
Uriconium. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  Tren  and  Uriconium  be  the  same 
place,  how  can  we  account  for  the  difference  of  name  1  The 
objection  is  a  very  reasonable  one,  and  requires  on  our 
part  a  very  careful  answer. 

Most  of  our  Roman  towns  have  in  their  neighbourhood 
earthworks,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  more  ancient 
British  towns  which  they  supplanted ;  Colchester  has  the 
earthworks  at  Lexden ;  Dorchester,  the  Maiden  Camp ; 
Chichester,  the  Brill ;  and  so  forth.  We  are  generally  told 
that  these  Roman  towns  grew  out  of  the  camps  which  were 
constructed  during  the  siege  of  the  neiglibouring  stronghold. 
I  believe  this  to  be  a  mistake.  Temporary  camps  may 
sometimes  be  traced  near  these  stronghokls,  and  that  they 
were  constructed  by  the  besiegers  is  very  probable.  But 
such  camps  difier  both  in  their  character  and  in  the  cir- 
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cumstances  of  their  position  from  the  towns,  whose  origin 
we  are  now  investigating.  The  latter  are  mostly  situated 
in  the  valley  near  the  river,  and  often  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  scarped  heights,  which  generally  represent  the 
British  fortress ;  while  the  temporary  camps,  at  least  such 
as  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  lie  only  just  beyond  flight- 
shot  from  the  fortress,  and  were  evidently  constructed  more 
for  the  annoyance  of  the  besieged  than  with  any  view  to 
the  convenience  of  the  besiegers.  The  towns  were  probably 
erected  as  the  different  provinces,  one  after  another,  bent 
the  neck  to  the  yoke,  and  consented  to  receive  the  '  prae- 
sidia  castellaque^,'  which  the  Propraetor  for  the  time  being 
might  think  necessary  to  secure  their  obedience. 

For  one  of  these  garrison-towns  Uriconium  seems  to 
have  been  originally  intended  ;  though  it  was  probably 
inhabited  in  the  sixth  century  by  a  population  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  Romanized  Britons.  It  lay  about  a 
third  of  a  mile  from  the  Tei-n,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Severn,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  Wrekin,  on  or  near 
to  which  we  have  reason  to  beheve  was  a  native  town, 
the  old  British  capital  of  the  district.  This  native  town 
there  can  be  little  doubt  continued  to  exist  beside  the 
Boman  town,  till  the  inroad  of  Ceawlin  involved  both  in 
one  common  ruin. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  the  British  earthworks  or 
'  camps,'  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  necessarily  included 
within  their  circuit  the  whole  of  a  British  settlement.  There 
are  instances  in  which  only  scanty  traces  of  habitation  are 
found  within  the  ramparts,  while  outside  of  them  extend 
lines  of  hut-circles  for  a  mile  or  more — showing  clearly 
that  the  fortress  was  only  used  when  the  presence  of  an 
enemy  made  it  necessary.  The  remains  of  an  earthwork 
may  still  be  traced  on  the  Wrekin,  and  they  represent  no 
doubt  the  dmle  ivrecon  or  stronghold  of  the  Wrekin  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  poem.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  British 
'  Tac.  Agric.  ao. 
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town  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  westward,  and  that 
the  spaee  between  it  and  the  E,oman  town  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tern  was  more  or  less  thickly  eovered  with  buildings, 
cemeteries,  tileries,  &c.,  such  as  we  find  traces  of  near  other 
Roman  stations,  Caister  for  example.  The  whole  of  this 
space,  the  Roman  town  included,  seems  to  have  taken  the 
name  of  the  British  town,  and  to  have  been  called  Uri- 
conium.  But  no  doubt  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
made  nicer  distinctions.  As  the  Londoner  distinguishes  be- 
tween  London  and  Westminster,  so  would  they  distinguish 
between  the  dinle  wrecon  and  the  Roman  town,  to  which 
they  seem  to  have  given  the  name  of  the  river  beside 
which  it  stood.  In  the  British  town  was  no  doubt  much 
of  the  old  British  rudeness,  and  much  of  ItaHan  refinement 
in  its  Roman  neighbour.  The  relations  between  the  two  may 
have  been  very  similar  to  those  that  exist  between  the  '  Irish 
town'  and  the  '  English  town'  in  some  of  our  Irish  cities. 

A  like  case  of  confusion  between  the  general  and  the 
special  name  occurs  in  the  Itinerary.  The  5th  iter,  which 
proceeds  northwards  from  London,  gives  the  distance  be- 
tween  Caesaromagus  and  Colonia  as  twenty-four  miles ; 
the  9th  iter,  which  proceeds  to  London  southwards,  and 
according  to  our  ablest  antiquaries  traverses  the  same 
ground  as  the  5th  iter,  gives  us  the  distance  from  Camulo- 
dunum  to  Canonium  as  eight  miles,  and  from  Canonium  to 
Caesaromagus  as  twelve — in  all  twenty  miles.  That  Col- 
chester  represents  the  Colonia  of  the  5th  iter  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted ;  and  that  it  represents  the  Camulo- 
dunum  of  Tacitus  and  of  the  ^th  iter  is  maintained  by 
writers  of  so  much  weight  and  by  arguments  so  convincing, 
as  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt  upon  the  subject.  To 
account  for  the  discrepancy  of  name  we  must  suppose 
that  the  Roman  town  was  specially  called  Colonia^  tlte 

^  If  we  miglit  supposc  that  Colonia  took  its  nanie  f roni  tlio  rivcr  on  wbicli 
it  stood  (the  Cohie),  the  case  of  Camukxlunum  woukl  be  exactly  paraUcl  to  tbat 
of  Uriconium.  But  on  this  supposition,  I  should  expect,  f  rom  aualogy,  tbat  the 
town  would  be  called  Colonium,  or  Colinium. 
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Colony  — because  it  was  the  first  and  the  most  important 
colony  founded  by  the  Romans  in  the  island ;  and  that  the 
entire  settlement  took  the  name  of  Camulodunum  from  the 
British  town  at  Lexden,  to  which  it  owed  its  origin.  Some 
of  the  difficulties  connected  with  this  iter  remain  to  be 
explained,  but  the  principal  ones,  and  among  them  we 
must  rank  the  difference  in  the  distances,  may  be  accounted 
for  on  this  hypothesis. 

'  Pengwern's  eagle '  must  have  been  a  denizen  of  the 
woods,  which,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  at  one  time 
covered  the  banks  of  the  Severn  near  Shrewsbury.  But 
the  harbourage  of  '  Eli's  eagle'  is  not  so  readily  discovered. 
Villemarqud  goes  in  search  of  it  as  far  as  Ireland,  but  we 
may,  I  think,  seek  for  it  nearer  home  with  better  hopes  of 
success.  Bede  tells  us,  that  Alcluyth,  the  old  name  for 
Dunbarton,  meant  the  rock  of  the  Clyde;  Hist.  Ecc,  i.  J2  ; 
Helvellen,  there  is  little  doubt,  meant  the  yellow  mountain, 
as  Rhiwvelen,  that  name  so  common  in  Welsh  topography, 
meant  the  yellow  slope — the  different  localities  deriving 
their  respective  names  from  the  yellow  bloom  of  the  gorse 
that  covered  them.  It  would  seem  then  that  Al  or  Hel  was 
used  in  ancient  British  topography  to  denote  a  rocky 
height.  Now,  some  twelve  miles  up  the  valley  of  the 
Tern  there  is  a  high  and  very  remarkable  ridge  of  rocks 
called  Hawkstone.  It  runs  towards  the  river,  but  dies  away 
at  Hodnet,  shortly  before  reaching  it.  If  this  ridge  were 
called^  the  Hel  or  El,  the  strong  British  fortress  in  front  of 
it  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Bury  Walls,  might  very  well, 
according  to  analogy^,  take  the  name  of  Elig,  and  as  the 

'  There  is  sorne  sliglit  evidence  that  such  was  actually  the  case.  Near  to 
Hodnet  is  a  place  called  Helshaw.  "We  may  surmise  that  of  several  shaws 
in  the  neighhourhood  the  one  which  approached  nearest  to  Hawkstone  took 
from  it  its  name,  and  was  called  the  Hel-shaw. 

-  Elig  would  really  be  an  adjective,  and  would  signify  belonging  to  the  1^1. 
But  adjectives  of  this  class  are  constantly  used  both  in  Welsh  and  in  Breton  as 
substantives  denoting  place.  In  modern  Welsh  Shrewsbury  is  callcd  Tref 
Amioytliig,  the  moated,  or  the  merry  town — Welsh  scholars  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  etymology — but  the  important  point  is  that  the  town  is  often  called 
Amioythig,  without  the  substantive.  Phil.  Trans.  i.  No.  6.    Avaricum  (Bourges) 

X   2 
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final  g  is  dropt  in  Welsh  almost  as  freely  as  in  English,  we 
at  once  get  the  name  of  Eli,  Here  then  we  have  two 
British  strongholds,  one  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn  at 
Pengwern,  some  five  miles  from  Uriconium,  the  other 
twelve  miles  distant  up  the  valley  of  the  Tern ;  and  the 
picture  of  the  two  eagles  each  sailing  down  his  valley  to 
the  battle-field  seems  to  me  to  be  no  less  true  to  nature, 
than  it  is  striking  as  a  piece  of  poetry. 

In  triplet  37  Kyndylan's  country  is  styled  the  land  of 
Brochmael.  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  at  the  time 
when  the  events  took  place  which  the  poem  refers  to,  a 
prince  named  Brochmael  held  the  suzerainty  in  that  part  of 
Britain.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  same 
person  as  the  prince  of  that  name  who,  according  to  Bede, 
was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Chester^.  This  celebrated 
battle  was  fought,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in 
607,  but  according  both  to  the  Annales  Cambriae  and  to 
Tighernac,  in  613,  which  is  probably  the  true  date.  If  we 
follow  this  calculation,  thirty-six  years  must  have  elapsed 
between  the  date  of  Ceawlin's  inroad  and  Ethelfrith's  ad- 
vance  upon  Chester  ;  and,  though  this  interval  might  well 
be  comprised  within  the  reign  of  one  prince,  yet  it  is  long 
enough  to  make  some  explanation  desirable.  The  circum- 
stances  of  the  case  readily  furnish  it.  The  Annales  Cam- 
briae  inform  us  that  Selim,  son  of  Cynan,  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Chester.  Now  Cynan  is  always  represented  as  the  son 
of  Brochmael,  and  accordingly  it  would  appear  that  the 
grandson  of  Brochmael  was  engaged  in  the  battle.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  Welsh  king  must  at  that  time 
have  been  a  man  in  advanced  life,  a  circumstance  which 
explains  the  fact  mentioned  by  Bede,  that  he  took  his 
station  with  the  monks  of  Bangor,  who  had  come  to  pray 

lay  on  the  river  Avar-a,  and  Autricum  (Chartres)  on  the  river  which  was  called 
Autura.    Walckenaer,  i.  399.     The  comicxion  between  the  .names  of  the  towns 
and  the  names  of  the  rivers  is  obvious,  aud  is  noticed  by  Walckenaer,  though  he 
does  not  attempt  to  explain  its  nature. 
'  Hist.  Eccl.  2.  2. 
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for  the  success  of  their  countrymen.  Brochmael,  therefore, 
may  very  well  have  been  King  of  Powis  when  Ceawlin 
attacked  Uriconium  ;  and  it  was  probably  under  the  leader- 
ship  of  this  Welsh  king  that  the  Britons  succeeded  in 
arresting  the  further  progress  of  the  invaders  at  the  battle 
of  Faddiley. 

I  trust  I  have  now  advanced  arguments  sufficient  to 
convince  the  critical  reader  that  it  was  Ceawlin,  King  of 
Wessex,  who  destroyed  Uriconium.  He  appears  to  have 
wasted  the  whole  valley  of  the  Tern,  and  perhaps  we 
may  say  the  whole  of  the  district  to  which  we  now  give 
the  name  of  Shropshire.  But  the  Britons  were  still  power- 
ful  enough  to  prevent  his  penetrating  either  into  the 
valley  of  the  Weaver,  or  into  that  of  the  Dee.  For  thirty- 
five  years  after  Ceawlin's  inroad,  the  King  of  Powis 
kept  his  hold  of  Chester,  till  in  the  year  613  he  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  Ethelfrith  the  terrible  defeat  which  Bede 
has  commemorated.  From  that  date  the  marches  between 
North  Wales  and  England  have  remained,  with  occasional 
variations,  much  as  we  find  them  at  the  present  day. 

Here  it  was  my  intention  to  have  brought  this  paper  to  a 
close.  But  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  I  ought  not  to 
pass  over  without  remark  certain  speculations  which  have 
lately  obtained  a  good  deal  of  public  notice,  and  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  altogether  at  variance  with  the  con- 
clusions  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish  in 
the  present  essay.  These  speculations  were  first  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright^  in  a  paper  which  appeared 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  (vol.  viii.  p.  141),  and  have  since  been  main- 
tained  in  other  papers  published  in  the  Arcliaeologia  Cam- 
brensis.  His  views  have  already  met  with  formidable 
opponents  in  Mr.  Basil  Jones  and  others,  and  therefore  my 
present  notice  of  them  may  be  the  shorter. 

According  to  Mr.  Wright,  'the  popular  story  that  the 
people  who  resisted  the  Saxons  was  the  ancient  Celtic 
population  of  the  island,  is  a  mere  fiction.'     The  scanty 
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remains  of  that  population  were  the  serfs  who  cultivated 
the  land.  The  '  Britons'  who  resisted  oui*  ancestors  were 
'  a  mixture  of  races  foreign  to  the  island,  and  hved  congre- 
gated  in  towns.'  After  the  open  country  was  overrun  by 
the  invaders,  the  towns  lying  in  that  part  of  Britain  which 
is  now  called  England,  for  the  most  part  yielded  '  on  com- 
position,'  and  still  exists  as  English  towns  or  cities.  But 
in  the  west  of  Britain  it  was  otherwise.  '  The  strong  town 
of  Deva  or  Chester  held  its  ground  on  the  north,  and 
Glevum  or  Gloucester  survived,  and  a  Roman  town  on  the 
site  of  Worcester  may  also  have  been  preserved,  but  the 
line  of  strong  towns  between  Gloucester  and  Chester — 
Ariconium,  Magna,  Bravinium,  Uriconium,  &c.,'  with  the 
other  Eoman  towns  in  Wales,  were  '  utterly  destroyed.' 
Who  then  were  the  people  who  wrought  all  this  fearful 
ruin  in  the  West  of  Britain  1 

Mr.  Wright,  in  answer  to  this  question,  tells  us,  that 
Armorica  '  was  never  completely  R.omanized.'  Its  Celtic 
population,  holding  '  fiercely  to  their  own  nationality,  were  . 
accustomed  to  navigation  and  piracy,' — were  indeed  'no 
less  piratical  than  the  Saxons  themselves.'  At  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  fifth  century  they  '  resumed  their  ancient  bar- 
barism,'  and  '  were  the  heart  and  nerve  of  that  formidable 
Bagauderie  which  threatened  the  safety  of  the  Roman 
ffovernment  in  Gaul.'  When  Aetius  to  a  certain  extent 
re-asserted  Boman  dominion  in  Armorica,  they  fled  before 
him,  and  invaded  the  Western  coasts  of  Britain.  It  was  '  a 
fiercer  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  country,  and  much 
more  destructive  than  the  invasion  of  the  Angles,  Jutes, 
and  Saxons  in  the  other  parts  of  the  island.'  The  new 
barbarians  exterminated  the  Romanized  inhabitants  of 
the  land,  destroyed  Uriconium,  &c.,  and  setthng  down 
in  the  desert  they  had  made,  became  the  ancestors  of 
the  modern  Welsh — the  old  story,  that  the  Britons  fled 
to  the  continent  and  gave  name  to  Brittany,  boing  of  course 
a  fiction. 

No  authorities  are  quoted  in  support  of  these  statements. 
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They  are  only  assertions  and  inferences,  and  may  be  treated 
aceordingly.  As  far  then  as  our  knowledge  goes,  the  people 
of  Armorica  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bagauderie — if  by 
this  Mr.  Wright  means  the  insurrection  of  the  hagaudae  or 
peasants,  of  which  Aurelius  Victor  and  Eutropius  make 
mention;  and  just  as  little  had  they  to  do  with  piracy. 
They  exhibited  a  spirit  of  turbulence  in  their  relations  with 
the  Roman  government;  but  their  country  was  intersected 
in  all  directions  with  Roman  roads,  and,  as  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  was  as  thoroughly  Romanized  as  the 
average  of  the  Gallic  provinces  ^ —  certainly  as  much  so  as 
the  western  parts  of  Britain.  As  to  the  alleged  disappear- 
ance  of  the  Celtic  element  from  among  the  British  popula- 
tion,  I  will  only  remark,  that  every  Briton  who  is  mentioned 
either  by  Bede  or  by  the  writers  in  the  Chronicle,  as  an 
opponent  of  our  ancestors,  bears  a  name  of  Celtic  origin ; 
and  though  some  of  them  may  have  been  of  Roman  descent, 
yet  it  is  clear,  from  the  significancy  of  certain  of  the  names, 
that  the  nationality  with  which  they  identified  themselves 
was  Celtic  both  in  origin  and  in  feeling.  Of  the  circum- 
stances  under  which  the  British  towns  came  into  possession 
of  our  ancestors  we  know  but  little.  That  little,  however, 
directly  contradicts  Mr.  Wrighfs  statements.  We  know 
that  they  wasted  many  of  these  towns — Pevensey,  Sil- 
chester,  Verulam,  Cambridge^  Chester^,  &c. — and  good 
reasons  may  be  given  for  the  belief  that  even  London  itself 
for  awhile  lay  desolate  and  uninhabited.  The  towns  in  the 
west  of  Britain  which  bore  the  first  brunt  of  heathen  fierce- 
ness  were  for  the  most  part  sacked  and  burnt;  those 
which  lay  more  to  the  westward,  and  which  our  ancestors 
reached  at  a  later  period — Maridunum,  Venta,  Segontium, 
&c. — long   continued  to  be  peopled  cities.      According  to 

^  By  this  phi'ase  I  mean  the  provinces  inhabited  by  the  people,  to  whom 
Caesar  more  especially  gives  the  name  of  Galli.  The  inhabitants  of  Aqui- 
taine,  ancl  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  had  been  long  before  distinguished 
by  their  adoption  of  Roman  manners  and  customs. 

^  According  to  Mr.  Wright,  Chester  was  one  of  the  British  towns  that  were 
'  preserved.' 
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Mr.  Wright  these  last-mentioned  towns  should  have  been 
the  first  destroyed. 

I  hope  that  enough  has  now  been  advanced  on  this 
subjeet  to  shew  that  Mr.  Wrighfs  settlement  of  its  diffi- 
culties  has  made  a  re-opening  of  the  question  neither 
superfluous  nor  uncalled  for. 


FETHANLEAG.— URICOXIUM. 


[Froin  '  Archaeologia  Cambrensis,'  fori863,  p.  334.] 


TO   THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    '  ARCHAEOLOGIA    CAMBRENSIS/ 

SlR, — In  the  last  number  of  the  Archaeologia  Cambrensis 
Mr.  Wright  has  favoured  us  with  a  long  extract  from  his 
forthcoming  work  on  Uriconium.  It  deals,  for  the  most 
part,  with  subjects  that  were  largely  discussed  by  me  in 
a  paper  that  appeared  in  the  Archaeologia  a  few  months 
back;  but  Mr.  Wright  informs  us  that  the  remarks  con- 
tained  in  the  extract  were,  as  he  '  need  hardly  add,  written 
before  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Guesfs  paper.'  I  have  at 
present  no  concern  with  Mr.  Wright's  theories,  nor  with 
the  reasons  by  which  he  endeavours  to  support  them ; 
but  there  is  one  portion  of  his  remarks  which  touches 
me  nearly,  and  on  which  I  could  wish  to  make  a  few 
observations. 

The  extract  which  Mr.  Wright  has  given  us  concludes 
with  the  following  remarks  : 

'  We  are  informed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  that  in  the 
year  584  the  West-Saxon  kings,  Ceawlin  and  Cutha,  "fought 
against  the  Britons  at  the  place  which  is  named  Fethanleag, 
and  Cutha  wasthere  slain  ;  and  CeawHn  took  many  towns  and 
countless  booty,  and  wrathful  he  thence  returned  to  his  own." 
An  autiquary,  who  identities  Fethanleag  with  Faddiley  in 
Cheshire,  has  suggested  that  it  w^as  on  this  expedition  that 
the  West-Saxons  advanced  into  Shropshire,  and  attacked  and 
destroyed  Uriconium.  But  this  is  a  mere  hasty  conjecture, 
improbable,  unsupported  by  any  evidence,'  &c. 

The  hypothesis  here  referred  to  is  precisely  the  one  which 
was  maintained  in  my  paper.     In  that  paper  I  proved,  or 
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at  least  I  thought  I  proved, — ist,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
name  'Fethanleag'  might  at  the  present  day  be  expected 
to  take,  in  a  northern  county  like  Cheshire,  the  form 
of  Faddiley;  2ndly,  that  by  assuming  our  modern  Fad- 
diley  to  represent  the  Anglo-Saxon  Fethanleag,  all  the 
incidents  of  the  story,  as  detailed  in  the  Chronicle,  became 
consistent  and  probable ;  and  lastly,  that  on  this  hypothesis 
Ceawlin,  in  his  journey  northwards,  must  have  passed  by 
Uriconium,  I  then  gave  a  lono^  extract  from  an  old  Welsh 
poem,  describing  the  ruin  of  a  certain  town ;  which,  from 
the  places  mentioned  in  connexion  with  it  was  probably 
Uriconium.  This  poem  attributed  the  destruction  of  the 
town  to  the  Lloegyrwys, — that  is,  to  the  men  of  Lloegyr,  or 
England ;  and  it  called  the  adjacent  district  '  the  land  of 
Brochmael.'  As  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  time 
of  Ceawlin's  inroad  there  actually  was  a  prince  named 
Brochmael,  who  was  lord  of  the  district  in  which  Urico- 
nium  lay,  I  considered  myself  justified  in  connecting  the 
inroad  of  Ceawlin  with  the  destruction  of  that  town. 

These  speculations  were  brought  forward  without  refer- 
ence  to  any  one  who  had  previously  noticed  them.  The 
reader  would  naturally  conclude  they  were  then  published 
for  the  first  time ;  and  I  certainly  myself  entertained  that 
opinion.  It  appears  I  was  mistaken.  Before  my  paper  was 
printed,  Mr.  Wright,  it  seems,  had  elsewhere  met  with  them, 
and  had  already  passed  his  judgment  upon  them.  It  might 
therefore  be  supposed  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  plagiarism, 
or  at  least  of  parading  as  my  own  theories  which  had 
already  been  made  public  property.  Under  these  cii"cum- 
stances  it  becomes  my  duty  to  offer  both  explanation  and 
apology  to  the  gentleman  who  anticipated  me ;  and  to  enable 
me  to  do  so,  I  must  call  on  Mr.  Wright  to  favour  me  with 
the  name  of  the  antiquary  to  whom  he  makes  allusion  in 
the  passage  I  have  quoted. 

EDWIN   GUEST. 

July,  1863. 


THE   FALL   OF   UEICONIUM. 


[Extracted  from  the  '  Archaeologia  Cambrensis,'  April,  1864.] 


LLYWAECH  HEN   AND  URICONIUM. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  '  ARCHAEOLOQIA  CAMBRENSIS/ 

SiR, — The  July  number  of  the  Arch.  Camb.  contained 
a  paper  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  and  giving  us  his 
opinion  on  some  recent  speculations  relative  to  the  destruc- 
tion  of  Uriconium.  The  speculations  on  which  he  passed 
judgment,  and  which  he  ascribed  to  a  certain  unnamed 
'  antiquary,'  were  identical  with  those  I  had  myself  shortly 
before  published  on  the  same  subject.  As  he  informed  us 
that  his  remarks  were  written  before  the  appearance  of  my 
paper,  the  reader  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  I  had  appro- 
priated  another  mans  labours  without  acknowledgment, 
and  I  therefore  considered  myself  entitled  to  ask  Mr. 
Wright  to  favour  me  with  the  name  of  the  '  antiquary '  he 
alluded  to.  I  have  looked  in  vain  through  the  last  num- 
ber  of  the  Archaeologia  for  his  reply,  and  am  therefore 
driven  to  conclude  that  in  stating  his  remarks  to  have  been 
written,  as  he  'need  hardly  add,  before  the  appearance  of 
Dr.  Guest's  paper,'  he  was  labom-ing  under  some  hallucina- 
tion  of  memory.  Having,  I  trust,  cleared  myself  from  any 
suspicions  that  may  have  been  excited  in  the  readers  mind 
by  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Wright  s  paper,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
examine  the  strange  and  novel  theory  he  has  propounded. 
In  this  task,  I  have  been  in  some  degree  anticipated  by  Mr. 
Stephens,  Arch.  Camh.  No.  xxxvii,  p.  62 ;  but  the  state- 
ments  of  this  gentleman  are  often  so  strangely  inaccurate, 
and  his  reasoning,  at  least  to  my  mind,  so  inconclusive, 
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that  I  am  unwilling  to  adopt  him  as  the  exponent  of  my 
own  views  on  the  subject.  I  therefore  send  my  paper  as  it 
was  originally  written,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought 
occasionally  to  repeat  Mr.  Stephens's  arguments. 

According  to  Mr.  Wright,  the  Marivnad  which  Welsh 
scholars  have  hitherto  looked  upon  as  written  by  Llywarch 
Hen  in  the  sixth  century,  was  really  written  by  a  Welsh 
minstrel  in  the  fifteenth.  He  supposes  the  minstrel  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  ruins  of  Uriconium,  and  to  have 
concocted  the  story  of  its  destruction  by  the  English,  in 
order  to  sharpen  the  animosity  of  the  Welsh,  during  the 
outburst  of  feeling,  which  followed  the  rising  of  Owen 
Glendower.  He  considers  the  forgery  to  be  betraj^^ed  by 
the  topographical  blunders  which  the  writer  has  committed ; 
and  so  eager  is  he  to  expose  these  blunders  that  he  tells  us 
he  '  will  not  dwell  upon  the  fact,  that  the  whole  elegy  is 
written  in  a  form  of  verse,  which  was  only  introduced  by 
the  Normans  in  the  twelfth  century.'  It  is  hardly  wise  in 
Mr.  Wright  to  be  so  lavish  of  his  resources.  If  he  prove 
'  the  fact,'  he  at  the  same  time  proves  the  forgery.  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  English  and  Norman  rhythms, 
but  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  the  Norman  rhythm 
which  could  have  given  birth  to  the  triban  milwr.  The 
triban  mihvr  is  the  oldest  known  form  of  Celtic  versifica- 
tion,  and,  as  I  have  ventured  to  state  elsewhere  {Hist.  qf 
Eng.  Rhytlims,  i.  i2o),  probably  suggested  the  use  of  final 
rhyme  to  the  Latinists  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
who  first  introduced  it,  and  most  of  whom  were  Celts  by 
birth.  But  the  best  mode  ot  dealing  with  Mr.  Wriffhts 
scepticism,  is  to  refer  him,  as  Mr.  Stephens  has  done,  to  the 
Juvencus  MS.  This  MS.,  which  may  be  found— not  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  as  Mr.  Stephens  tells  us,  but — in  the 
PubHc  Library  at  Cambridge,  contains  certain  Welsh  stanzas 
written  in  the  triban  milwr.  They  are  well  known  to 
scholars,  and  both  in  style  and  subject  so  strongly  resemble 
the  Marivnad  in  question,  that  it  has  been  conjectured  they 
once  formed  a  portion  of  it.     Lhuyd,  who  discovered  them, 
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considered  them  to  be  the  earliest  specimen  of  Welsh  that 
had  fallen  under  his  notice.  Zeuss  introduces  them  as  ex- 
hibiting  '  constructionis  metricae  communem  faciem  Celti- 
cam  et  specialem  memoratam  Cambricam,'  and  moreover, 
'primam  Hnguae  Cambricae  aetatem  scriptione  et  formis 
grammaticahbus  prodentes'  Gramm.  Celt.  ii.  946;  while 
Villemarque,  who  some  nine  years  ago  came  over  to  Eng- 
land  expressly  to  examine  this  MS.,  pronounces  the  ivriting 
to  be  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  Notices 
des  3ISS.  Bretons,  p.  8^  Perhaps  Mr.  Wright  will  be  good 
enough  to  inform  us,  what  date  in  his  opinion  should  be 
assigned  to  it? 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  topographical 
blunders  which  the  writer  of  the  poem  is  said  to  have  com- 
mitted.  Several  stanzas  of  the  poem  begin  with  the  words 
Eglvisseu  bassa — churches  of  Bassa!  They  give  rise  to  the 
following  criticism — 'as  Mr.  Eyton  has  already  observed 
{Ant.  of  Shrops.  x.  130),  Bassa  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  name,  and 
Bassa'8  Church  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  foundation,  and  as 
Christianity  was  only  established  in  Mercia  in  the  year 

^  Mr.  Stephens  says,  *  Lhuyd  refei-s  this  MS.  to  the  seventh  century,  and 
Zeuss  to  the  eighth  eentury.  Here,  then,  we  have  triplets  of  the  kind  used  by 
Llywareh,  and  which  uiay  have  heen  sung  by  the  old  bard  hiniself,  fuU  four 
centuries,  if  not  five,  anterior  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Wright  says  the  nietre  was 
introduced  by  the  Normans.'  Neither  of  the  statements,  on  which  Mr. 
Stephens  bases  his  inference,  will  bear  examination.  Zeuss  never  saw  the  MS., 
and  never  ventured  an  opinion  as  to  the  age  of  the  m-iting  further  than  is 
contained  in  the  passages  I  have  quoted.  Lhuyd's  words  are,  '  Mi  ai  kevaes 
yn  nhkl  dalen  o  hen  lyvyr  Lhadin  'sgrivennedig  o  lau  Guydhelig  ar  groen 
hyvyr  er  yng  hylch  mil  o  vlynydhoedh '  {Arch.  Brit.,  221). — I  f ound  it  (that 
is,  the  specimen  of  Old  Welsh  he  had  been  talking  about)  on  the  top  of  a  page 
of  an  old  Latin  book,  written  in  an  Irish  hand  on  goat-skin,  about  a  thousand 
years  ago.  As  Lhuyd  published  the  Arch.  Brit.  about  the  begimiing  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  must  have  thought  that  the  Latin  text  was  written 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth :  and  he  may  not  have  been  very  far  wrong 
in  his  conjecture.  As  to  the  time  when  the  Welsh  triplets  were  written,  he 
says  not  a  word.  The  writing  difPers  widely  from  that  of  the  Latiu  text 
in  the  body  of  the  MS.,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  its  precise  age, 
though  I  am  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  date  Villemarqut^  assigns  to  it. 
The  doubts  on  thls  subject  will  be  of  little  service  to  Mr.  Wright,  as  the 
triplets  were  most  certaiuly  written  loug  before  the  Couquest. 
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6^j,  this  church  could  not  have  existed  within  a  hundred 
years  after  the  period  at  which  Llywarch  Hen  is  supposed 
to  have  written/  There  is  here  a  looseness  of  statement 
that  may  mislead.  Mr.  Eyton  told  us,  that  'one  Basse^ 
was  the  founder  of  the  Kentish  monastery  of  Reculver,'  and 
thence  inferred  that  Basse  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  name.  He 
then  assumed  that  Baschurch  was  called  after  some  Anglo- 
Saxon  bearing  this  name,  and  drew  the  conclusion,  that  a 
Welsh  poem  purporting  to  be  written  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  mentioning  the  '  Churches  of  Bassa/  must  be  a  forgery. 
Such  is  the  thread  on  which  these  gentlemen  would  hang 
so  weighty  an  inference.  What,  it  might  be  asked,  are  we 
to  say  to  the  Basfords,  which  are  met  with  in  so  many  of 
our  English  counties,  in  Cheshire,  Salop,  Staffordshire,  Not- 
tinghamshire,  etc.  *?  Were  all  these  the  fords  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Bassa?  If  so,  he  must  have  been  a  strangely 
ubiquitous  personage.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  be  fairly 
called  upon  to  state  my  own  views  as  to  the  et^nnology  of 
Baschurch.  But  amid  guesses  such  as  we  have  been  deal- 
ing  with,  I  need  not  be  ashamed  to  bring  forward  one  of 
my  own.  It  has  struck  me,  that  in  British  topography, 
bas  seems  often  to  have  been  used  to  denote  a  small  stream, 
and  I  think  I  discover  the  origin  of  the  okl  Celtic  name  in 
the  Irish  word  hais,  water.  If  this  hypothesis  be  accepted, 
Basford,  Baslow,  Basmead,  Baschurch,  etc,  would  signify 
the  Basbrook  ford,  the  Basbrook  low  or  tumulus,  the  Bas- 
brook  mead,  the  Basbrook  church,  etc. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  this  part  of  our 
inquiry,  which  seems  to  me  important,  though  Mr.  Wright 

*  The  real  name  is  Bass :  '  King  Ecgberbt  gave  to  Bass  tbe  mass-priest 
Ecculf,  etc'  (Salde  Basse  moesse  preoste,  etc,  Sax.  Chron.  663.)  Mr.  Eyton 
committed  tbe  usual  blunder  and  confounded  tbe  dative  case  with  the 
nominative. 

I  sball  not  attempt  to  explain  the  relation  that  exists  bctween  the  Welsh 
word  Bassa  and  tbe  first  element  of  tbe  Englisb  word  Bascburch.  The  inquiry 
would  be  a  difficult  one,  aud  would  require  more  space  tban  the  limit  of  a  note 
could  furnish.  Mr.  Wrigbt  seems  to  consider  Bass,  Basse,  and  Bassa  as  varj'- 
ing  forms  of  the  same  word,  differiug  only  as  respects  their  oi-tbograpby. 
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passes  over  it  in  silence.  In  the  Marwnad,  the  phrase  is 
Eglvesseu  bassa,  the  churches  of  Bassa.  Now,  if  the  poem 
date  from  the  sixth  century,  the  use  of  the  plural  noun  can 
be  explained,  for  we  know  it  was  a  common  practice  for  the 
Celtic  populations  of  the  British  islands  to  build  several 
small  churches  or  oratories  within  the  same  inclosure.  We 
know  also,  that  except  in  special  cases,  as  at  Glastonbury, 
our  own  ancestors  contented  themselves  with  a  single 
church.  Hence,  we  can  understand  how  the  old  name  '  the 
Churches  of  Bassa,'  was  superseded  by  the  modern  term 
Baschurch.  But  if,  according  to  Mr.  Wright's  hj^othesis, 
a  Welsh  minstrel  of  the  fifteenth  century  forged  the  poem, 
and  in  so  doing  used  the  topography  of  the  fifteenth 
century  when  describing  the  events  of  the  sixth,  how 
came  he,  in  translating  the  name  of  Baschurch  to  use 
the  plural  noun  instead  of  the  singular?  I  am  at  a  loss 
for  an  answer. 

Again,  several  stanzas  in  the  poem  begin  with  the  words 
Y  dref  v)en,  the  White  Town !  We  hear  of  its  armies,  of 
its  lusty  youth,  and  of  its  grey-headed  seniors ;  and  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
district.  Now,  in  the  language  of  the  sixth  century,  a 
white  building  meant  a  building  of  hewn  stone,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  the  name  was 
given  to  the  Eoman  town  of  Uriconium,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish  it  fi-om  the  towns  and  villages  around  it,  which 
were  no  doubt  mainly  built  of  timber.  Mr.  Wright  takes 
a  different  view  of  the  matter — '  the  bard  speaks  of  With- 
ington  as  the  scene  of  one  encounter  with  the  Saxons,  and 
calls  it  the  WTiite  Town.  Here  we  have  again  a  purely 
Anglo-Saxon  name  which  could  not  therefore  have  existed 
in  this  locality  in  the  time  of  Lljnvarch  Hen,  and  there  is 
moreover  a  blunder  in  the  interpretation  of  it.  The  name 
has  no  relation  whatever  to  ivhite,  for  Withington  simply 
means  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  tun,  or  residence  of  the  Within- 
gas  or  Wettingas.'  There  is  nothing  in  the  village  of 
Withington  to   countenance   the   notion   that  it  was   the 
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'  White  Town '  of  the  poem  \  and  that  the  poet  ever  intended 
so  to  represent  it  is  a  purely  gratuitous  assumption  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Wright.  If  we  put  aside  this  assumption,  there 
is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  convict  the  poor  '  bard '  of  the 
blundering  charged  against  him,  be  it  topographical  or  ety- 
mological.  Whether  Mr.  Wright,  if  we  look  closely  into 
the  matter,  will  obtain  an  acquittal  quite  so  readily,  may 
be  doubted.  He  tells  us  Withington  meant  the  tun  or 
residence  of  the  Withingas.  Names  formed  apparently  in 
the  same  analogy  as  Withington,  have  lately  been  the 
subject  of  much  speculation,  which  seems  to  have  attracted 
Mr.  Wright's  attention.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Wat- 
ling  Street  meant  the  street  of  the  Watlings,  Erming  Street 
the  street  of  the  Ermings  ^,  Buckingham  the  hamlet  of  the 
Buckings,  and  so  forth.  We  are  able  to  make  these  asser- 
tions  owing  to  the  forms  these  names  assume  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  But  if  Mr.  Wright,  on  the  strength  of  the  analogy, 
were  to  maintain  that  Huntingdon  meant  the  down  or  hill 
of  the  Huntings,  and  Leamington  the  town  of  the  Leamings, 
he  would  be  greatly  mistaken.  What  was  the  original 
meaning  of  Withington  I  do  not  know,  as  I  have  never 
seen  the  name  in  any  Anglo-Saxon  document.  If  Mr. 
Wright  has  been  more  fortunate,  he  should  have  told  us  so ; 
it  would  have  cost  him  no  more  trouble  to  give  us  his  proof 

^  Mr.  Stephens,  it  seems,  thinks  differently.  According  to  this  gentleman, 
the  name  of  Withington  signifies  the  White  Town,  and  '  the  correspondence 
between  the  Welsh  and  English  names  far  outweighs,  in  his  judgment,  the 
denial  of  Mr.  Wright'  (p.  6S).  Mr.  Stephens,  with  much  reason,  asks  for 
something  more  than  Mr.  Wrighfs  '  assertion '  that  Withington  means  the 
iun  of  the  Withingas ;  and  may  not  we  ask  for  something  more  than  Mr. 
Stephens's,  before  we  admit  that  Withington  means  the  White  Town.  Withinq 
is  not  the  word  white,  nor  any  form  corrupt  or  derivative  into  which  that  word 
can  be  tortured.  Mr.  Stephens's  assumption  is  just  as  baseless  as  Mr.  Wrighfs, 
with  this  difPerence — that  Mr.  Wrighfs  is  a  possible,  though  an  unproved, 
hypothesis ;  whereas,  the  assumption  of  Mr.  Stcphens  is  altogether  contrary  to 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  letter-chauges  of  the  English  language. 

^  Sincc  the  paper  on  'The  Four  Roman  Ways'  was  published  (Arch. 
Journal,  No.  54  above,  pp.  218,  sq.),  the  Saxon  Charter  to  which  I  referred, 
as  mentioning  the  Erming  Street  has  been  recovered,  and  the  name  is  found 
written,  as  I  conjectured  would  be  the  cnseSarminga  Straet—the  street  of 
the  Earmings. 
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than  to  make  his  assertion,  and  without  the  proof,  the  asser- 
tion  is  valueless. 

In  another  part  of  the  poem,  mention  is  made  of  a  place 
called  Ercal ;  and  according  to  Mr.  Wright,  '  This  is  also  an 
Anglo-Saxon  name,  and  the  bard  seems  not  to  have  been 
aware  that  the  modern  name  Ercal  was  only  a  corruption 
of  the  original  name  of  Ercalewe  or  Arcalewe,  meaning  of 
course  Erca's  low,  and  this  name  is  constantly  found  from 
the  time  of  Domesday  survey  to  near  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth  century.'  Mr.  Wright  seems  not  to  be  aware  that 
Ercal  or  Arcal  is  a  very  common  name  in  British  topo- 
graphj^.  It  belongs  to  no  less  than  three  places  ^  in  Shrop- 
shire,  and  may  be  found  in  several  other  counties.  Had 
Erca  a  low  or  burial-place  in  each  of  these  several  Ercals  ? 
It  is  true  that  in  Norman  charters  Ercalewe  is  commonly, 
though  not  '  constantly,'  substituted  for  Ercal.  But  to 
pronounce  Ercal  a  corruption  of  Ercalewe  is  hazardous 
criticism.  Can  Mr.  Wright  produce  any  instance  of  a 
similar  corruption?  I  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  the  laws  which  regulate  our  English  letter-changes,  and 
I  know  of  none.  Nofching,  however,  is  more  common  than 
for  a  place  to  take  different  names  according  to  cii'cum- 
stances,  and,  in  a  formal  document,  a  more  preci-e  and 
distinctive  name  than  prevails  in  the  current  language  of 
the  people.  What  is  the  name  intended  to  be  represented 
by  Ercalewe  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say,  owing  to  the  strange 
disguises  under  which  Euglish  names  appear  in  writings  of 
the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Probably, 
it  may  have  been  intended  to  represent  the  compound  term 
which  in  modern  orthography  would  be  spelt  Ercal-lea. 
However  this  may  be,  Erca  of  Ercalewe  must  take  his 
place  beside  the  Bassa  of  Baschurch.  He  never  existed  but 
in  Mr.  Wrights  imagination. 

There  is  another  objection  brought  against  the  genuine- 
ness  of  the  poem,  which  to  some  readers  may  appear  a  more 
formidable  one.     In  one  of  the  stanzas  occurs  the  word 

'  High  Ercal,  Child's  Ercal,  and  Ercal  wood,  near  the  Wrekiu. 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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Ffrainc,  and  Mr.  Wright  points  to  it  as  containing  a  clear 
reference  to  the  Normans.  Now,  in  my  notice  of  this  old 
Welsh  poem,  I  expressly  stated  that  as  it  has  come  down 
to  us,  it  probably  contains  much  that  has  been  interpolated. 
I  might,  therefore,  if  I  thought  fit,  avail  myself  of  the  means 
of  escape  thus  opened  to  me.  The  passage  containing  the 
word  Ffrainc  is  not,  like  those  referring  to  Bassa  and  the 
White  Town,  an  essential  or  even  an  important  part  of  the 
poem,  and  might  be  given  up  with  little  inconvenience. 
But  I  will  deal  candidly  with  Mr.  Wright,  and  confess  that 
I  believe  the  passage  in  question  to  be  a  part  of  the  original 
poem.  I  will  deal  generously  also,  and  further  tell  him, 
that  under  that  word  Ffrainc  lies  buried  a  chapter  of  un- 
written  history.  If  he  dig  deep  enough,  he  may  find  it, 
and  then  his  be  the  credit  of  the  discovery!  The  chapter 
will,  no  doubt,  be  some  day  written ;  though,  at  present, 
both  space  and  leisure  may  be  wanting  for  the  purpose. 
Those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  may,  if  they  search 
diligently  the  papers  I  have  written  on  our  early  history, 
find  more  than  one  finger-post  pointing  to  the  spot  where 
the  treasure  lies;  and,  to  do  my  part  towards  aiding  the 
adventure,  I  will  add — first,  that  the  word  Ffrainc  has  no 
reference  to  the  Normans ;  and,  secondly,  that  Lingard,  in 
whom  Mr.  Stephens  puts  his  trust,  is  ahnost  as  much  astray 
upon  the  subject  as  Mr.  Wright  himself. 

The  locaHties  mentioned  in  the  poem  are  very  difficult  to 
identify.  Mr.  Stephens  considers  that  Trodwydd  is  Roding- 
ton,  Avaerwy,  'probably  the  Weaver,'  Traval,  'some  place 
on  the  Meole,'  etc.  —  conclusions  which  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  discuss  when  we  know  the  reasons  on  which 
they  are  founded. 

The  site  of  Tren,  which  I  have  considered  to  be  the  same 
place  as  the  'White  Town,'  or,  in  other  words,  as  the 
Roman  Uriconium,  Mr.  Stephens  leaves  for  the  present  un- 
determined  (p.  72) ;  and  he  asks,  why  should  the  Roman 
town  be  called  after  the  Tern  rather  than  the  Severn,  as  it 
lay  in  the  fork  between  the  two  rivers,  and  nearer  the 
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latter  than  the  former'?  The  answer  is  a  very  obvious  one. 
The  Severn  was  the  great  drain  of  the  west  of  Britain,  and 
had  on  its  banks  more  than  one  great  Roman  city.  If  these 
cities  were  named  after  the  streams  that  flowed  by  them,  it 
is  clear  that,  in  order  to  be  distinctive,  the  names  must  be 
taken  not  from  the  main  river  near  which  the  cities  stood, 
but  from  the  afiiuent  which  entered  it  in  their  neiffhbour- 
hood.  Mr.  Stephens,  moreover,  thinks  that  the  poet  not 
only  knew  'the  Roman  town  by  its  proper  designation.' 
but  that  '  he  bears  distinct  testimony  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
then  a  ruin — that  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century 
Uriconium  was  a  city  of  the  past.  It  is  singular,'  he  adds, 
Hhat  so  significant  a  verse  as  the  following  should  have 
been  overlooked. 

'  Neur  syllais  o  Dinlle  Vrecon 
Freur  werydre 
Hii"aeth  am  dammorth  brodyi-dde.' 

'  Have  I  not  gazed  f rom  the  site  of  the  city  of  Wrecon 
Upon  the  lands  of  rrenr, 
With  sorrow  for  brotherly  support.' 

And  he  dwells  at  some  length  upon  '  the  extensive  prospect 
which  the  spot  commands.'  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
site  of  the  Roman  Uriconium,  but  was  not  previously  aware 
of  those  advantages  of  prospect  which  Mr.  Stephens  ascribes 
to  it.  My  quarrel,  however,  at  present,  is  with  Mr.  Stephens's 
translation.  Dinlle  does  not  signify  '  the  site  of  a  city.'  Din 
is  a  fortress,  and  lle  a  place;  and  dinlle  means  simply  a 
fortified  place  or  stronghold.  In  my  paper  on  The  Oonquest 
of  t/te  Senern  Valley  ^,  I  considered  the  Vrecon,  in  the  triplet 
Mr.  Stephens  has  quoted,  to  refer  to  the  remarkable  hill, 
which  gave  its  name  alike  to  the  Roman  city  and  the  Bri- 
tish  town  which  preceded  it;  and  that  the  dinlle  Vrecon 
was  the  earthwork,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  earlier 
town,  in  times  of  danger,  took  refuge  with  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  remains  of  which  may  still  be  traced  upon  the 
Wrekin.    What  a  prospect  opens  before  the  man  who  gazes 

^  See  above,  p.  305. 

y  3 
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from  the  Wrekin,  I  need  not  inform  either  Mr.  Stephens  or 
the  reader, 

Mr.  Stephens  endeavours  to  fix  the  date  of '  the  destruc- 
tion  of  Tren/  and  he  tells  us,  'It  must  have  been  after  577, 
for  Caeawg,  the  brother  of  Cynddylan,  who  was  dead  when 
the  bard  wrote,  fought  at  the  battle  of  Mannan  in  584,  sur- 
vived  that  and  fell  at  Cattraeth  in  603'  {Anna/.s  of  Ulster, 
a.  584,  Gododin,  line  38).  Here  is  an  explicit  statement 
foUowed  by  the  necessary  vouchers.  Nothing,  apparently, 
can  be  more  satisfactory.  I  turned  to  the  Annals  of  Ulster  \ 
and  under  the  date  581  (not  584)  found  the  entry — 'An. 
DLxxxi  Bel  Manonn  in  quo  victor  erat  Aedhan  me  Gabhrain ' 
— but  no  mention  of  Caeawg.  I  turned  to  the  Gododin  and 
at  line  38  I  found  a  word  caeaivg,  which  Dr.  Davies,  Mr. 
Williams  (ab  Ithel),  and  M.  de  Villemarqud  all  alike  treat 
as  an  adjective  and  render  'crowned  with  a  wreath.'  But 
Mr.  Stephens  assures  us  that  it  is  really  no  adjective  but 
the  name  of  a  hero,  and  he  assumes  that  the  hero  he  has 
thus  disinterred  is  Caeawg,  the  brother  of  Cynddylan! 
'  Again,  Bhys,  apparently  the  son  of  Morial,  fought  at  Cat- 
traeth ;  Rhys,  the  son  of  Morial,  was  dead  when  Llywarch 
wrote,  and  accordingly  Marwnad  Cynddylan  was  written 
after  603.  The  battle  of  Cattraeth  was  fought  between 
Ethelfrith  of  Northumbria,  and  an  alhed  force  of  Scots  and 
Britons ;  there  were  two  battles,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
Britons  were  victorious.  Ethelfrith  sent  an  ofFer  of  peace, 
his  messenger  was  a  Briton  named  Twrch ;  the  ofFer  was 
rejected;  the  Britons  drank  "clear  mead"  by  torch-light; 
went  drunk  to  battle  next  day;  fell  headlong  ofT  their 
horses,  and  lost  the  day.  Twrch  sided  with  the  Angles, 
from  having  been  deprived  of  his  lands  by  his  countr^mien 
— Aneurin  thought  unjustly ;  and  it  was  this  Twrch  who, 
coming  to  reclaim  his  patrimony,  pierced  Cyndd^dan 
through  the  head.  Tliis  hostile  visit  may  possibly  have 
taken  place  in  613  after  the  battle  of  Bangor,  when  Ethel- 
frith  defeated  Brochwel.'  [Arch.  Camb.,  for  1864,  p.  73.) 
Oue   hardly   knows    how   to    deal   with   statements   like 

'  Rerum  llib.  ScripLores,  iv.  29. 
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these.  The  name  of  Ethelfrith  does  not  once  oecur  in  the 
poem,  and  Twrch  is  just  as  shadowy  a  personage  as  the 
Caeawg  we  have  been  dealing  with.  There  is  not,  indeed, 
a  single  one  of  these  statements  that  is  anything  better 
than  an  unproved  hypothesis.  When  the  Gododin  has  been 
subjected  to  a  searching  criticism,  its  construction  ascer- 
tained,  and  the  interpolated  matter  rejected — for  that  there 
is  interpolated  matter  is  certain — there  may  be  a  residuum 
available  for  the  purposes  of  history.  At  present  it  is  mere 
cloud-land.  It  is  not  yet  decided  whether  it  is  a  poem, 
a  fragment  of  a  poem,  or  a  collection  of  poems.  Each  of 
these  views  has  had  its  advocates.  It  is  not  yet  settled 
between  what  parties  the  battle  of  Cattraeth  was  fought, 
when  it  was  fought.  or  where  it  was  fouofht.  It  was  fouo-ht 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  according  to  Sharon 
Turner ;  about  the  end  of  that  century,  according  to  M.  A. 
Thierry;  '  probably  about  570,'  according  to  Mr.  Williams  ; 
and  according  to  Mr.  Stephens  in  603.  It  was  fought  a  few 
miles  east  of  Dumbarton,  says  M.  de  Yillemarque  [Bardes 
Bretons,  242) ;  somewhere  on  the  Catrail,  that  is,  on  '  the 
rampart  extending  nearly  from  the  Solway  to  the  Forth.' 
says  Mr.  WiUiams  ( Y  Gododin,  4) ;  at  Catterick  in  York- 
shire,  says  Mr.  Stephens  (Literature  ofthe  Cymry,  11);  and 
I  have  myself  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  each  of  these 
gentlemen.  It  is  simply  idle  to  quote  the  poem  in  the  way 
Mr.  Stephens  has  done.  There  is  nothing  delinite  or  tan- 
gible  before  us.  One  might  as  well  attempt  to  carve  into 
shape  the  mist  that  lies  along  the  side  of  a  Welsh  mountain. 
I  fully  agree  in  the  remarks  Mr.  Stephens  has  made  on 
the  off-hand  manner  in  which  certain  writers  deal  with 
these  precious  rehcs  of  an  ancient  literature — for  precious 
they  are  notwithstanding  all  the  disfigurements  they  have 
undergone.  It  is  chiefly  characteristic  of  those  who,  like 
Mr.  Wright,  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  language.  Ignorant 
scepticism  is  no  less  easy,  and  to  my  mind  even  more  offen- 
sive,  than  ignorant  credulity ;  and  the  '  slashing  criticism ' 
fostered  by  the  anonymous  writing  now  so  prevalent,  de- 
serves  to  be  treated  with  at  least  as  much  severity  as  the 
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innocent  dreams  in  which  our  Welsh  friends  indulge  so 
largely.  Patient  scholarship,  aided  by  real  criticism,  may, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  lead  the  way  to  a  better  understanding  of 
these  mysterious  poems ;  and  the  want  of  trustworthy 
texts  will,  in  all  probability,  be  soon  supplied.  As  a  stu- 
dent  of  Welsh  literature,  I  might  have  been  better  pleased, 
if  some  of  the  more  valuable  manuscripts — the  Black  Book 
for  example — were  published  in  their  entirety,  but  till  this 
be  done,  we  may  be  thankful  for  the  coUection  of  the 
Historical  Poems  promised  us  by  Mr.  Skene. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  dealt  candidly  with  Mr.  Stephens, 
and  frankly  stated  what  I  consider  to  be  tlie  weak  points 
in  his  theory.  He  is  now  disembarrassed  of  Mr.  Wright, 
and  will  perhaps  treat  me  with  equal  frankness,  and  discuss 
the  'important  errors,'  which  he  tells  me  are  involved  in 
my  argument.  That  he  may  clearly  see  the  issue  before 
him,  and  not  waste  his  strength  by  attacking  positions 
I  do  not  hold,  I  will  add  a  brief  summary  of  it.  First,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  name  of  Fethan  leag — Mr.  Stephens  writes  it 
Fetliernleagh — may  be  expected,  in  our  modern  topography, 
to  take  the  shape  of  Fadilile?/;  secondly,  by  assuming  the 
identity  of  the  two  places  Fethan  leag  and  Faddiley,  all  the 
circumstances  relating  to  the  battle  of  Fethan  leag  and 
detailed  in  the  Clironicle  become  consistent  and  probable ; 
thirdly,  on  this  supposition  Ceawlin  must  have  passed  by 
Uriconium  in  his  march  to  Fethan  leag,  A.  D.  584 ;  fourthly, 
it  appears  from  the  poem,  that  the  country  round  Uriconium 
was  wasted  by  the  English,  while  Brochmael  was  king  of 
Powis ;  fifthly,  it  is  probable  that  Brochmael  was  king  at 
least  as  early  as  584 ;  and  lastly,  as  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  English  on  two  occasions  wasted  Shrop- 
shire,  I  consider  myself  justified  in  concluding  that  Uri- 
conium  was  destroyed  in  584  during  Ceawlin's  inroad. 
This  is  the  argument  to  which  Mr.  Stephens  must  address 
himself  Hitherto,  I  have  not  found  the  man  who  could- 
break  a  link  in  this  chain  of  reasonino:. 

EDWIN  GUEST. 
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[From  the  '  Archaeologia  Cambrensis '  for  July  1864,  pp.  260-262.] 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  '  ARCHAEOLOGIA  CAMBRENSIS.' 

SiR. — In  the  last  number  of  the  Arch.  Camb.  we  were 
told  by  Mr.  Wright  that  the  question  I  put  to  him  in  the 
October  number,  '  was  expressed  in  a  tone  which  appeared 
so  little  courteous,  that  he  did  not  think  of  making  any 
reply  to  it.'  I  had  been  under  the  impression  that  when 
a  misrepresentation  was  made,  the  party  aggrieved  by  it 
was  entitled  to  demand  an  explanation  or  an  apology ;  and 
if  the  demands  were  conveyed  in  terms  which — whatever 
might  be  '  the  tone ' — were  not  absolutely  rude,  it  was  all 
the  ofFending  party  could  reasonably  expect.  I  am  now  at 
length  informed  that  Mr.  Wright  had  only  seen  my  remarks 
on  the  destruction  of  Uriconium  in  'the  Report  of  an 
Archaeological  Meeting,'  and  forebore  to  quote  me  'for 
what  might  only  have  been  hastily  expressed  and  after- 
wards  abandoned  or  might  not  have  been  correctly  repeated.' 
This  excuse  may  apply  to  the  original  criticism  said  to 
have  been  'written  before  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Guesfs 
paper,'  but  how  does  it  cover  the  misrepresentation  pub- 
lished  in  the  July  number  after  that  paper  had  actually 
appeared'?  How  can  Mr.  Wright  justify  his  referring  to 
me  in  the  same  article  under  different  designations,  first  as 
'Dr.  Guest,'  and  afterwards  as  'a  certain  antiquary,'  and 
by  so  doing  ingeniously  suggesting  suspicions  to  my  pre- 
judice,  which  were  no  less  unfounded  than  injurious'? 

In  Mr.  Stephens'  paper  (Arch.  Camh.  No.  38),  that  gen- 
tleman  required  something  more  than  Mr.  Wriglits  assertion 
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in  proof  of  Withington  being  'the  tun  of  the  Withingas.' 
The  demand  was  a  very  reasonable  one,  and  it  meets  with 
the  following  reply  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wright : — 

'  If  you  should  tell  a  person  who  had  not  been  instructed  in 
astronomy  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  eaused  by  the 
position  of  the  earth  between  its  satelhte  and  the  sun,  and  he 
should  reply  that  he  had  only  your  "  assei'tion  "  for  it,  which 
he  would  not  aceept,  you  niight  perhaps  think  the  reply 
rather  rude,  but  would  recommend  him  to  learn  astronomy. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  in  the  present  case,  it  is  the  best 
answer  I  can  give  to  Mr.  Stephens.  Let  him  go  and  learn 
the  subject ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  can  recommend  him,  very 
conscientiously,  the  chapter  on  the  mark  in  Kemble's  Saxons 
hi  Eugland.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guage,  and  the  antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  know  that  all 
these  names  ending  in  higton,  higham,  &c.,  are  formed  of 
patronymics  of  family  clans,'  &c. 

As  I  am  one  of  those  whose  ignorance  on  this  subject  Mr, 
Wright  has  to  enlighten,  he  Avill  not,  I  hope,  be  angry  with 
me,  if  I  venture  to  discuss  at  some  length  the  proposition 
which  he  thus  lays  down  for  our  acceptance. 

We  must  begin  by  disabusing  the  reader's  mind  of  the 
notion  to  which  Mr.  Wrighfs  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
question  seems  naturally  to  lead,  viz.  that  all  our  modern 
names  of  places  ending  in  ington,  mgham,  &c.,  have  their 
Saxon  prototypes  always  fashioned  after  the  same  model, 
so  that,  given  some  modern  name,  we  can  readily  supply 
the  form  which  it  will  exhibit  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  docu- 
ment.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  produce  some  half-dozen  modern  names  all  formed 
apparently  on  the  same  model,  which  are  nevertheless  the 
representatives  of  Anglo-Saxon  names,  no  two  of  which 
agree  in  their  formation — the  distinctive  features  of  our 
earlier  dialect  having  been  melted  down  and  confounded  in 
that  process  of  degradation  through  which  our  language 
has  passed  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  centuries.     By 
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way  of  illustration,  let  us  examine  the  forms  which  Mr. 
Wright's  favourite  Witldngton  might  take  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  charter,  and  to  facilitate  matters  let  us  assume  "with 
Mr.  Wright  that  the  modern  th  represents  the  double  t  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon. 

First  then,  Withington  might  appear  in  an  Anglo-Saxon 
charter  under  the  form  Wittinga  tun,  the  town  of  the 
Wittings,  or,  if  Mr.  Wright  luill  have  Anglo-Saxon  termsj 
the  ^tun  of  the  Wittingas.'  Here  the  Wittings  represent 
the  clan  or  family  which  Mr.  Wright  considers  to  be  neces- 
sarily  indicated  in  all  these  compounds,  and  which  is  the 
subject  of  so  much  speculation  in  Kemble's  Saxous  in 
Enf/land. 

Secondly,  Withington  might  appear  in  an  Anglo-Saxon 
charter  under  the  form  Witting  tun.  The  origin  and  mean- 
ing  of  this  construction  have  given  rise  to  much  difFerence 
of  opinion  among  Saxon  scholars,  though  the  papers  which 
have  discussed  these  questions  are  apparently  unknown  to 
Mr.  Wright.  Kemble's  views  on  the  subject  may  be  found 
in  his  Saxons  in  England  i.  60.  We  need  not  reopen  the 
discussion.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  have  pointed 
out  a  mode  of  explaining  the  name  of  Withington  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  Mr.  Wright's  calcula- 
tions. 

Thirdly,  Withington  might  take  the  form  of  Wittan  tun, 
where  Wittan  represents  one  of  those  genitives  in  an,  which 
enter  so  frequently  into  Saxon  names  of  places.  In  some 
few  cases  the  ending  an  is  now  represented  by  en  or  n,  as 
in  Chelten-ham,  Orkn-ey,  &c.,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of 
instances  it  has  been  corrupted  into  ing.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
Huntan  dun,  the  hill  of  the  huntsman,  is  now  Hunting-don^ 
and  Aehhan  dun,  Aebba's  hill,  is.now  Abingdon.  Leamington 
lies  on  the  Leam,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  the  name  is 
a  corruption  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Leaman  tun,  the  town  of 
the  Leam-e ;  and  in  like  manner  Ermington  on  the  Erme, 
some  twelve  miles  east  of  Plymouth,  must  be  a  corruption 
of  Earnian  tun,  the   town  of  the  Earm-e.     To  show  how 
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hazardous  it  sometimes  is  to  reason  from  the  English  name 
of  a  place  to  that  which  prevailed  during  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  we  may  observe  that  the  Cambridgeshire  Ermington 
(now  Arrington)  represented  the  Anglo-Saxon  Earmirvga 
tun,  the  town  of  the  Earmings  or  fen-men. 

There  are  two  other  forms  which  Withington  might  take 
in  an  Anglo-Saxon  charter.  But  enough  has  been  advanced 
to  show  how  untenable  is  the  proposition  'that  all  these 
names  ending  in  ington,  ingham,  &c.,  are  formed  of  patro- 
nymics  of  families  or  clans.'  Though  strongly  tempted, 
I  will  not  follow  Mr.  Wrighfs  exaraple,  and  bid  him  'go 
and  learn  the  subject ; '  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  remind 
him  that  when  a  writer  quits  the  shelter  of  an  anonyme, 
and  ventures  to  subscribe  his  name  to  an  article,  he  exposes 
himself  to  criticism,  and  that  under  such  circumstances  it 
would  be  wise  not  to  dogmatize  upon  subjects,  with  respect 
to  which  his  knowledge,  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  quite  so  full 
and  satisfactory  as  might  be  desirable. 

The  name  of  Fethgna  in  the  Juvencus  MS.,  written  appa- 
rently  in  the  same  hand  as  the  Welsh  triplets  (Arch.  Camh. 
38,  154),  goes  far,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  name 
of  Nuadu,  to  fix  the  writing  of  those  triplets  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  ninth  century.  Both  names  were  first  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Bradshaw.  The  same  gentleman  who  discovered 
the  oldest  specimen  of  Scotch  Gaelic  now  extant — I  refer 
to  the  Gaelic  entries  in  the  Deer  MS.  shortly  to  be  published 
by  the  Spalding  Club — has  also  furnished  us  with  the 
means  of  determining  within  narrow  limits  the  date  of  the 
oldest  specimen  of  Welsh  writing  as  yet  known  to  us. 


EDWIN  GUEST. 


THE   INYASION   OF   BHITAIN   BY 
JULIUS   CAESAR. 

A  MEMOIR  READ  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETINa  OF  THE  ARCHAEO- 
LOaiCAL  INSTITUTE  HELD  AT  ROCHESTER  IN  JULY,  1863. 

[Reprinted  froin  the  '  Archaeological  Journal,'  vol.  xxi.  p.  220.] 

CiRCUMSTANCES  have  given  a  fresh  interest  to  all  matters 
conneeted  with  Caesar's  invasion  of  Britain,  and  the  eriti- 
cism  his  narrative  has  been  subjected  to,  more  particularly 
in  France,  seemed  to  require  some  notice  at  the  hands  of 
English  antiquaries.  The  subject  was  accordingly  selected 
as  a  suitable  one  for  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Institute  held  at  Rochester.  The  arguments  then  brought 
forward  were  afterwards  circulated  more  widely  in  the 
pages  of  the  Athenaeum^;  and  the  present  article  is  little 
more  than  a  republication  of  the  papers  which  appeared  in 
that  journal.  Some  alterations  and  additions  have  been 
made  and  a  map  appended,  which  it  is  hoped  may  make 
the  authors  reasoning  clearer,  by  bringing  the  relative 
position  of  the  several  localities  more  distinctly  before  the 
reader. 

Caesar  twice  invaded  Britain.  It  is  clear  from  his  nar- 
rative  that  on  both  occasions  he  sailed  from  tlie  same  port 
in  Gaul,  and  landed  on  the  same  part  of  the  British  coast. 
In  his  account  of  his  second  transit  he  calls  the  port  he 
sailed  from  the  Portus  Icius.  Our  first  question,  then,  will 
be,  Where  was  situated  this  Portus  Icius  ? 

After   his   interview  with   the    Gaulish   traders,  Caesar 

*  Athenaeum,  Aug.  15,  1863,  p.  21.0;  Aug.  22,  p.  241 ;  Sept.  26,  p.  400  j 
Oct.  3,  p.  433. 
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despatched  Volusenus  to  explore  the  British  coast.  He 
then,  as  the  narrative  tells  us  (B.  G.  4.  31),  'sets  out  for 
the  country  of  the  Morini,  because  from  thence  the  passage 
to  Britain  was  the  shortest.  Hither  he  orders  ships  to 
come  from  all  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  also  the  fleet 
which  he  had  constructed  the  summer  before  for  the  war 
against  the  Veneti.'  A  few  sentences  afterwards  we  read 
(B.  G.  4.  23),  that  '  while  Caesar  is  detained  in  these  parts 
with  the  view  of  getting  the  vessels  ready,'  embassies  come 
to  him  from  various  tribes  of  tlie  Morini.  When  I  read 
these  passages,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  but 
one  conclusion,  viz.  that  the  Portus  Icius  was  some  port 
of  the  Morini ;  and  I  should  be  driven  to  adopt  this  con- 
chision,  even  though  Strabo  had  not  distinctly  told  us  that 
'  the  Itium  which  the  deified  Caesar  used  as  his  port  when 
he  crossed  over  to  the  island'  xvas  in  the  country  of  the 
Morini  (Geogr.  4.  5.  3).  I  shall  start  therefore,  with  this 
assumption. 

On  the  coast  of  the  Morini,  from  the  Canche  northwards, 
are  numerous  little  inlets,  which  are,  or  we  may  presume  at 
one  time  to  have  been,  tidal  harbours — Etaples  (formerly 
Cwanta-wic),  Boulogne,  Wimereux,  Ambleteuse,  Wissant, 
Sangatte^,  Calais,  Gravelines,  and  Dunkerque.  Each  one 
of  these  small  ports  has  in  its  turn  been  selected  as  the 
representative  of  the  Portus  Icius.  But  in  the  midst  of  the 
rival  ports  there  are  two,  Boulogne  and  W^issant,  whose 
claims  have  always  stood  forth  pre-eminent.  It  was  their 
claims  which  divided  the  great  European  scholars  three 
centuries  ago,  and  which  have  been  the  subject  of  the 
keenest   controversy   among    our   modern   antiquaries.     I 

*  Sangatte  is  now  a  large  village,  situated  on  a  low  cliff  beside  the  sea.  It 
has  no  poi-t,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  it  ever  could  have  had  one.  Yet  all  who 
have  discussed  this  question  are  agreed  in  ascribing  to  it  the  character  of  an 
ancient  port,  and  I  thiiik  with  reason,  for,  if  it  were  not  a  port  in  ancient 
times,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  Roman  remains  so  frequently 
found  there,  or  for  the  Roman  road  which  leatls  to  it  from  Therouanne.  Pos- 
sibly  Cape  Blanc-nez  may  have  projected  further  seawards  two  thousand  years 
ago  than  at  present>  and  sq  have  afforded  it  something  like  a  shelter  from  the 
south-west  wind. 
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shall  therefore  narrow  the  question  to  the  issue,  Was  the 
Portus  Icius  Wissant  or  Boulogne'? 

In  his  second  transit,  Caesar  ordered  his  ships  to  assemble 
at  the  Portus  Icius,  '  from  which  port  he  had  ascertained 
that  the  passage  to  Britain  was  extremely  convenient' 
(B.  G.  5.  2) — cornmodissimum.  The  partizans  of  Boulogne 
construe  the  word  as  if  it  signified  '  the  most  convenient ; ' 
and  a  vast  amount  of  learning  has  been  expended  to  show 
the  superiority  of  Boulogne  as  a  port  over  Wissant.  Caesar, 
during  his  first  stay  on  the  coast,  was  busy  providing  ships 
for  the  transport  of  his  legions,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
watching  the  movements  of  his  dangerous  neighbours  the 
Morini.  Though  the  busiest  man  the  world  ever  saw,  he 
had  no  time  for  weighing  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
ports  north  and  south  of  him,  and  for  determining  which 
of  them  was  '  the  most  convenient.'  He  went  into  the 
country  of  the  Morini  '  because  the  passage  from  thence  to 
Britain  was  the  shortest;'  and  I  believe  he  selected  the 
Portus  Icius  because  it  afibrded  him  this  shortest  passage. 

Closely  connected  with  this  part  of  our  inquiry  is  the 
question,  Which  are  the  ports  in  Gaul  that  have  at  various 
times  been  selected  as  channels  of  communication  between 
Britain  and  the  Continenf?  During  the  Roman  occupation 
of  Britain,  Gesoriacum,  or  Boulogne,  was  the  favoured  port. 
The  fact  cannot  be  denied,  and  I  admit  it  most  fully. 
Equally  clear,  though  less  known,  are  the  facts,  that  during 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period — that  is,  from  the  sixth  to  the 
ninth  century — Cwanta-wic  (now  Etaples)  ■  was  the  chief 
port  of  communication ;  that  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth 
century  Wissant^  enjoyed  this  honour;  and  that  Calais  in 
its  turn  succeeded  Wissant.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate 
on  the  causes  which  led  to  these  several  changes.  Wissant 
seems  to  have  yielded  to  Calais  because  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century  its  port  was  destroyed  by  one  of  those  sand-storms 

'  Tliis  village  is  generally  called  Witsand  in  medieval  writings ;  and  we  are 
expressly  told  that  it  received  this  name  owing  to  the  white  sands  wilh  which 
it  was  surrounded. 
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which  are  so  frequent  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  with  which 
all  who  have  been  resident  there  for  any  length  of  time 
must  be  familiar.  Cwanta-wic  fell  a  prey  to  the  Northmen 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century ;  and  Wissant  may 
have  taken  its  place,  owing,  as  M.  TAbbd  Haignerd  suggests 
(Etude  sur  le  Portus  Itius,  p.  28),  to  the  growing  import- 
ance  of  the  Flemish  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  their 
increasing  commerce  with  England.  The  motives  which 
induced  our  ancestors  to  abandon  Gesoriacum  (Boulogne) 
for  Cwanta-wic,  are  not  easy  to  discover,  but  the  reasons 
which  led  the  Romans  to  prefer  Gesoriacum  to  the  Portus 
Icius  are  I  think  sufficiently  obvious.  They  are,  however, 
too  important  to  be  noticed  incidentally.  They  bear 
directly  upon  the  subject  before  us,  and  will  require  a 
distinct  and  careful  consideration. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  the  sea  which  divides  England 
from  the  Continent,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency,  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  tides,  to  deposit  a  line  of  sand-hills  across 
the  mouth  of  any  bay  which  deeply  indents  the  land.  To 
such  a  belt  of  sand-hills  Holland  owes  its  origin.  The  whole 
space  between  the  sand-hills — or  downs,  as  they  are  called 
— and  the  upland,  was  originally,  at  high  water,  a  lake,  and 
at  low  water  a  collection  of  mud-banks,  through  which  the 
great  rivers  from  the  interior  worked  their  way,  escaping 
into  the  sea  through  gaps  in  the  Kne  of  sand-hills.  A 
similar  belt  of  sand-hills  stretched  across  the  bay  which, 
no  doubt,  once  existed  between  the  capes  Gris-nez  and 
Blanc-nez.  The  sand-downs  still  rise  from  50  to  60  and 
70  feet  in  height,  and  stretch  from  a  point  east  of  Gris-nez 
to  Wissant,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Blanc-nez.  Between  these 
downs  and  the  upland  is  now  a  flat  sandy  plain,  some  two 
or  three  miles  long,  and  varying  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
mile  in  breadth.  I  think  no  one  can  look  down  upon  this 
plain  from  any  of  the  neighbouring  heights  without  being 
convinced  that  it  was  formerly  what  in  some  parts  of 
England  is  called  a  '  backwater.'  The  waters  which  cross 
the  plain  reach  the  sea  by  three  outlets  in  the  line  of  sand- 
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hills, — the  Rieu  d'Herlan  by  an  outlet  near  Wissant ;  the 
E-ieu  des  Anguilles,  the  cbain  of  the  Marais  de  Tardinf/hen, 
which  seems  to  be  the  lowest  part  of  the  plain,  by  another 
gap;  and  by  a  third  gap  further  westward,  the  Rieu  du 
Chatelet.  It  is  probable  that  these  little  streams  once 
fiowed  into  the  backwater,  and  that  the  latter  was  con- 
nected  with  the  sea  by  a  single  outlet ;  and,  if  I  might  be 
allowed  to  speculate  on  such  slender  premises,  I  would 
say,  that  the  gap  through  which  flows  the  Rieu  des 
Anguilles  may  probably  represent  the  mouth  of  the  an- 
cient  port. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  plain,  near  Wissant,  are  sand- 
drifts  which  have  evidently  been  swept  there  by  the  pre- 
vailing  south-west  wind.  In  the  midst  of  these  drifts  is 
a  little  basin,  scooped  out  by  the  windings  of  the  Rieu 
d'Herlan,  or  Wissant  brook,  and  which  some  antiquaries 
have  mistaken  for  the  medieval  port.  No  doubt  it  occupies 
in  part  the  site  of  this  port,  for  on  the  banks  of  the  brook 
have  been  found  balks  of  timber  which  it  is  generally 
admitted  must  have  been  part  of  the  old  quay ;  but  a  basin  , 
surrounded  by  cliffs  of  sand  cannot  be  of  ancient  date,  and 
it  certainly  does  not  define  the  limits  of  the  port  of  Wissant. 
What  those  limits  were  it  is  very  difficult  to  say.  M.  de 
Saulcy  seems  to  consider  them  (see  Les  Campagnes  de  Jules 
C^sar.  p.  172)  as  coincident  with  those  of  the  little  plain  I 
have  described,  and  he  mentions  a  tradition  which  assigns 
to  the  port  two  entrances,  one  at  its  eastern  and  the  other 
at  its  western  extremity.  I  have  myself  little  faith  in 
traditions,  and  think  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  point 
out  the  circumstance  in  which  this  particular  tradition 
originated.  When  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the 
port  of  Wissant  first  began  to  play  a  part  in  history,  it 
seems  probable  that  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient  back- 
water  was  already  silted  up,  and  that  the  entry  of  the 
medieval  port  was  where  the  Rieu  dHerlan  now  enters 
the  sea.  At  an  earher  period,  no  doubt,  it  was  otherwise, 
and  everything  tends  to  show,  that  in  the  time  of  Caesar 
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the  whole  space  now  occupied  by  the  plain  was  one  con- 
tinuous  port. 

Here,  then,  between  Cape  Gris-nez  and  Wissant  was 
formerly  a  port,  amply  large  enough  to  contain  the  800 
ships  which  on  his  second  transit  Caesar  collected  there. 
In  the  offing  was  a  roadstead  fairly  sheltered,  and  contain- 
ing  good  anchoring  ground ;  and  immediately  in  front  was 
Dover.  Caesar  might  well  consider  the  transit  from  thence 
to  Britain  '  extremely  convenient.'  How  the  Romans  came 
to  reject  all  these  conveniences  of  transit  and  deliberately 
to  select  Boulogne  as  their  '  Portus  Britannicus,'  we  have 
now  to  inquire. 

No  one  can  explore  the  neighbourhood  of  Wissant  with- 
out  being  struck  with  its  extreme  sterility.  In  one  of  the 
dissertations  appended  to  the  Histoire  de  St.  Louis,  and 
the  existence  of  which  seems  to  be  unknown  to  our  English, 
antiquaries,  Du  Cange  has  collected  all  the  learning  relative 
to  Wissant,  and  in  spite  of  himself  has  shown  the  poverty 
of  the  place  and  the  slenderness  of  its  resources.  On  one 
occasion,  when  two  or  three  hundred  travellers  had  been 
staying  there  fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  we  are  told  they 
could  hardly  obtain  food  owing  to  the  barrenness  of  the 
country.  The  Boulognese  antiquaries  dwell  with  much 
triumph  on  these  testimonies  to  the  poverty  of  the  rival 
port;  but  it  is  forgotten  that  these  testimonies  afford  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  question  put  forward  with  so  much 
confidence,  viz.  how  came  the  Romans  to  make  Boulogne 
their  port  of  transit  during  their  occupation  of  Britain,  if 
Wissant  were  the  Portus  Icius  ?  Wissant,  or  rather  the  port 
adjacent  to  Wissant,  may  have  answered  Caesar's  purpose, 
when  lie  had  hundreds  of  ships  to  supply  the  wants  of  his 
commissariat ;  but  when  a  port  was  to  be  provided  to  meet 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  traffic,  it  was  necessary  to  select 
one  that  possessed  local  resources.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Boulogne  was,  comparatively  speaking,  fertile,  and,  as  its 
harbour  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Wissant,  the  Romans 
selected    it    for   tlieir   port   notwithstanding    the    greater 
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length  of  the  voyage.  If  Boulogne  was  the  original  ter- 
minus  of  Agrippa''^  highway,  this  selection  must  have  been 
made  within  thirty  years  of  Caesar's  transit,  and  it  cer- 
tainly  must  date  earlier  than  the  Roman  occupation  of 
the  island. 

During  three  days  I  carefuUy  explored  the  country 
round  Wissant,  but  found  nothing  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  I  could  venture  to  call  Roman.  The  several  '  mottes,' 
which  have  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion,  seemed  to  me 
to  be  of  medieval  origin,  and  I  looked  in  vain  for  any- 
thing  of  a  E,oman  character  in  the  old  road  which  runs 
from  Wissant  to  Guines.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  road  re- 
ferred  to  in  the  old  chronicle  quoted  by  Bergier  (Hist.  des 
Grands  Chemins,  i.  104),  but  may  have  come  into  use  in 
the  tenth  century  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  Roman  Road 
that  led  from  Sangatte  to  Tli^rouanne.  It  is  said  that  a 
Gallo-Roman  tomb  has  been  found  at  Wissant,  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  seems  probable  that  from  the  time  of  Caesar  to 
the  tenth  century  the  Portus  Icius  was  the  subject  of  little 
public  interest. 

As  I  extended  my  wanderings.  I  obtained  ready  answers 
to  many  of  the  objections  which  have  been  brought  against 
the  views  I  am  now  advocating.  Caesar  tells  us  that,  at 
his  first  transit,  the  eighteen  ships  of  burden  whicli  con- 
veyed  his  cavalry  were  kept  from  joining  him,  owing  to 
their  being  wind-bound,  eight  miles  off,  in  what  he  calls 
'  the  further'  (B.  G.  4.  23),  and  in  another  place  'the  upper 
port'  (B.  G.  4.  28).  Sangatte,  it  is  urged,  is  six  miles,  and 
Calais  eleven  miles  from  Wissant,  the  first  distance  being 
too  short  and  the  latter  too  long.  The  answer  is  an  easy 
one.  Wissant  was  not  built  till  centuries  after  Caesar's 
time,  and  lies  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Portus  Icius. 
We  have  only  to  suppose  that  Caesar's  camp  lay  near  the 
middle  of  the  port,  and  we  at  once  get  the  eight  miles  to 
Sangatte. 

On  the  return  from  Britain  two  of  the  ships  missed  their 
port,  and  landed  the  300  soldiers  they  carried  a  few  miles 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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to  the  southward,  probably  at  Ambleteuse.  As  the  soldiers 
were  making  their  way  to  the  camp,  they  were  attacked 
by  some  thousands  of  the  Morini,  but  bravely  defended 
themselves  till  relieved  by  the  cavalry  sent  to  their  assist- 
ance.  The  next  day  Caesar  despatched  Labienus  against 
the  Morini,  and  as  this  people,  '  on  account  of  the  drying 
up  of  the  marshes  [paludum),  had  no  refuge  to  betake 
themselves  to,  as  they  had  the  previous  summer,  almost  all 
of  them  fell  into  the  power  of  Labienus'  (B.  G.  4.  38).  It 
hag  been  asked,  where  can  we  find  these  marshes  except  to 
the  south  of  Boulogne'?  I  know  of  no  fen-district  which 
is  now  to  be  found  in  the  country  of  the  Morini  south  of 
Wissant ;  but  in  Caesar's  time  every  brook  must  have  had 
its  marsh,  and  no  one  who  has  explored  the  Slacq-valley 
and  its  tributaries  above  Ambleteuse  will  be  at  a  loss  to 
discover  the  locality  where,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  delinquent  Morini  might  have  found  a  refuge.  This 
valley  has  a  bottom  some  half-a-mile  broad,  flat  as  the  fens 
of  Cambridgeshire,  and  stretching  for  miles  into  the  country. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  after  a  rainfall,  much  of  the  valley 
is  under  water. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  language  of  the 
classical  geographers  goes  far  to  disprove  the  identity 
of  Gesoriacum  (Boulogne)  and  the  Portus  Icius.  When 
Ptolemy  mentions  the  Ician  promontory,  and  immediately 
afterwards  Gesoriacum,  we  might  have  expected  him  to  call 
the  latter  place  the  Ician  Port,  if  it  ever  really  bore  that 
name ;  and  it  certainly  is  strange,  if  we  assume  the  identity 
of  the  two  places,  that  Boulogne  is  never  called  by  that 
name,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  references  made  to 
Gesoriacum  in  classical  history.  But  the  strongest  argu- 
ment  is,  perhaps,  furnished  by  the  language  of  Strabo. 
This  geographer  tells  us  (Geogr.  4.  v.  2)  thcre  were  four 
ways  of  passing  over  to  the  island,  viz.  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhine,  of  the  Seine,  of  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne ;  and 
he  proceeds :  '  when  people  sail  from  the  country  near  the 
Rhine,  the  voyage  is  not  actually  from  the  mouth  of  the 
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river,  but  from  the  eountry  of  the  Morini,  who  border  on 
the  Menapii,  among  whom  also  is  the  Itium,  which  the 
deiiied  Caesar  used  as  his  port  when  he  passed  over  to  the 
island/  Every  Boulognese  will  admit  that  this  usual  port 
of  transifc  which  Strabo  refers  to  must  be  Boulogne;  and 
every  unprejudiced  reader,  I  think,  will  be  of  opinion  that 
he  distinguishes  it  from  his  '  Itium.' 

When  describing  the  coast  of  Gaul,  Ptolemy  mentions 
three  places  as  lying  between  the  Seine  and  the  Scheldt — 
the  river  Phrudis,  the  Ician  promontory  and  the  port  of 
Gesoriacum.  As  the  only  river  of  importance  on  the  coast 
is  the  Somme,  and  the  only  promontory  of  iraportance  is 
Cape  Gris-nez,  the  great  French  geographers,  D'Anville, 
Walckenaer,  and  others,  identify  the  river  Phrudis  with  the 
Somme,  and  the  Ician  Promontory  with  Cape  Gris-nez. 
In  so  doing  they  assume  that  Ptolemy  has  committed  a 
blunder  in  placing  the  Ician  promontory  before,  instead  of 
after  Gesoriacum.  This  kind  of  blundering  is  not  unfre- 
quent  with  the  author  who  assigns  London  to  Kent,  and 
fixes  the  second  Legion  at  the  Isca  of  the  Damnonii,  instead 
of  the  Isca  of  the  Silures ;  and  such  blundering  need  not 
surprise  us,  when  we  remember  how  great  were  the  diffi- 
culties  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  The  partisans  of 
Boulogne,  as  might  have  been  expected,  refuse  to  abide  by 
this  decision.  They  fix  the  Ician  promontory  at  Cape 
Alpreck,  a  little  south  of  Boulogne,  and  tell  us  that  it  once 
projected  much  further  seaward  than  at  piesent.  This  is 
probably  true,  for  the  clifFs  both  on  the  French  and  the 
English  coast  have  certainly  been  much  wasted  by  the 
action  of  the  tides  and  of  the  weather.  But  there  is 
nothing  that  gives  importance  to  Cape  Alpreck  save  its 
connexion  with  this  'Ician  controversy ' ;  whereas  Cape 
Gris-nez  is  the  most  important  point  on  the  French  coast 
north  of  the  Seine.  At  Cape  Gris-nez,  the  coast,  which 
has  hitherto  trended  to  the  north,  begins  to  turn  eastward. 
It  is  this  cape,  moreover,  which,  together  with  the  clifts  of 
Dover,  forms  the  Straits,  and  which  the  Dutch  must  have 
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had  in  view  when  they  gave  the  Straits  the  name  of  De 
Hofden — the  headlands.  South  of  this  cape  the  flood-tide 
llows  to  the  eastward,  while  north  of  it  the  tide  changes 
its  course  and  flows  to  the  north-eastward.  The  import- 
ance  of  Cape  Gris-nez,  indeed,  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  is 
still  fuUy  recognised.  On  it  the  French  Government  have 
lately  exhibited  one  of  those  magniflcent  lights  which  put 
our  English  lighthouses  to  shame,  and  which,  with  com- 
mendable  pride,  they  are  now  enshrining  in  a  structure 
built  of  the  most  costly  materials.  Cape  Gris-nez,  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  was  the  Ician  promontory,  and  if 
so,  the  great  port  which  lay  beneath  it  must  have  been 
the  Ician  Port. 

Amid  that  vast  mass  of  authorities  which  Du  Cange  has 
brought  together  respecting  Wissant  are  extracts  from 
William  of  Poitiers  and  William  of  Jumieges.  The  latter 
of  these  writers  tells  us  that  the  young  prince,  the  brother 
of  the  Confessor,  who  was  murdered  soon  after  his  landing 
in  England,  sailed  from  Witsand ;  while  the  other  tells  us 
that  he  sailed  from  the  Portus  Icius.  Du  Cange  points  to  this 
testimony  as  making  strongly  in  his  favour,  M.  Haigner^ 
considers  that  it  merely  adds  one  more  to  the  number  of 
the  partisans  of  Wissant  (Etude,  &c.,  p.  59).  Tlie  answer  is 
hardly  worthy  of  a  man  so  able,  for  it  assumes  that  the 
'Ician  controversy,'  and  all  the  partisanship  it  has  given 
rise  to,  were  known  in  the  eleventh  century!  It  might, 
however,  be  said — true  this  Norman  monk  calls  Wissant 
the  Portus  Icius — in  his  days  it  was  the  ordinary  means  of 
communication  with  Britain,  and  he  naturally  supposed  it 
was  used  by  Caesar.  I  believe  this  answer  would  have  no 
sounder  foundation  to  rest  on  than  that  of  M.  Haignere,  but 
it  is  much  more  difiicult  to  dispose  of.  The  knowledge  of 
classical  literature  possessed  by  the  educated  monks  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  though  a  subject  of  very  interesting  inquiry, 
has  been  hitherto  but  little  investigated.  They  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  classical  poets,  and  even  with  some  of 
the  classical  historians,  but  secm  to  have  been  almost  en- 
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tirely  ignorant  of  Caesars  Commentaries.  I  know,  indeed, 
of  two  instances  in  which  the  Commentaries  are  quoted 
previously  to  the  eleventh  century,  but  in  both  instances 
with  considerable  parade  of  learning.  In  the  present  case, 
we  must  suppose  that  WilHam  of  Poitiers  quotes  them 
familiarly,  and  expects  his  reader  to  be  equallj^  well  ac- 
quainted  Avith  them.  I  cannot  believe  that  either  the  one 
or  the  other  possessed  this  knowledge.  It  may  be  asked, 
whence  then  did  William  of  Poitiers  get  the  name  of  Portus- 
Icius?  I  would  answer,  most  probably  from  that  current 
of  obscure  literature  which.  from  the  nature  of  things,  we 
might  assume  to  have  existed,  and  which  many  fa^cts  con- 
nected  with  our  national  history  prove,  almost  to  demon- 
stration,  did  exist  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  seems  to 
have  consisted  mainly  of  chronicles,  of  compilations  like 
that  of  Nennius.  and  of  national  songs.  By  this  means  the 
name  of  Icius,  which  must  originally  have  been  nothing 
more  than  the  latinized  form  of  some  Celtic  word,  may  have- 
come  down  to  William  of  Poitiers.  The  old  Irish  name  for 
the  EngKsh  Channel  is  Midr  n  Icht,  and  Donovan,  the  first 
of  modern  Irish  scholars,  translates  it  without  hesitation 
'  the  Ician  Sea.'  Dr.  Reeves,  in  a  note  to  his  Life  of  Adamnan, 
follows  Donovans  example.  Neither  of  these  scholars 
gives  any  reason  in  support  of  the  translation,  but  I  think, 
nevertheless,  that  it  may  be  supported.  Muir  n  Icht  means 
the  '  Sea  of  the  Icht.'  The  word  icht  is  found  in  no  Irish 
dictionary  or  glossary  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  but 
the  Gaelic  uchd  means  'the  brow  of  a  hill'  (vide  Gaelic 
Dict.  of  the  Highland  Society) ;  Muir  n  Icht  may  there- 
fore  signify  the  "Sea  of  the  Promontory,'  and  we  are  at 
once  referred  to  the  Ician  promontory  of  Ptolemy.  I  know 
of  no  Gaelic  word  of  which  uchd  can  be  a  derivative,  but 
in  the  Welsh  there  is  an  adjective,  uch,  higher,  which 
may  very  well  be  its  root.  If  we  might  assume  that  in 
ancient  Celtic  uch  was  used  as  a  substantive  in  the  sense 
of  hei(jht,  then  we  see  at  once  the  origin  of  the  word  Icius, 
and  perhaps  may  account  for  all  the  variations  that  are 
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found  in  the  MSS.,  viz.  Icius,  Ictius,  and  Itius.  Icius 
and  Ictius  may  represent  the  Celtic  words  uch  and  uchd, 
and  Itius  be  a  corruption  of  Ictius.  When  in  Celtic  a 
guttural  precedes  a  dental,  it  is  very  commonly  melted 
into  a  breathing  and  lost ;  thus  the  Caractac-us  of  Tacitus 
became  in  Dion  and  Zonaras  Karatak-os,  in  modern  Welsh 
Caradawg,  and  in  English  Cradocl: 

Briefiy  to  recapitulate — I  believe  the  port  which  once 
existed  between  Cape  Gris-nez  and  Wissant  to  be  the 
Portus  Icius:  ist,  because  it  afforded  the  shortest  passage 
to  Britain,  2ndly,  because  it  was  amply  large  enough  for 
Caesars  purposes,  .^rdly,  because  it  lay  immediately  beneath 
Cape  Gris-nez,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  Ician  promontory, 
and  lastly,  because  a  Norman  monk  in  the  eleventh  century 
expressly  calls  it  the  Portus  Icius ;  and  I  think  this  name 
may  have  been  handed  down  to  him  by  the  Eomanized 
Gauls,  inasmuch  as  tlie  name  of  Ician  seems  to  have  been 
long  kept  afloat  in  the  recollection  of  the  Celtic  population 
of  these  islands. 

In  his  first  invasion  of  Britain  Caesar  carried  over  with 
him  two  legions,  probably  from  8,000  to  1 0,000  men.  Some 
of  his  vessels  in  the  'further  port'  could  not  join  him  for 
the  wind.  His  means  of  transport  were  eighty  ships  of 
burthen,  and  a  certain  number  of  'long  ships'  or  galleys, 
perhaps  in  all  a  hundred  sail.  On  the  fourth  day  after  lie 
reached  Britain  there  was  a  full  moon,  and  we  may,  with 
mucli  probability,  fix  the  day  of  his  sailing  to  the  25tli  of 
August  in  the  year  ^^  B.c.  He  weighed  anchor  at  mid- 
night  (B.  G.  4.  23),  and  as  it  was  half-way  to  low  water 
at  that  time  on  the  French  coast,  and  as  the  Portus  Icius 
was,  no  doubt,  a  tidal  harbour,  he  must  have  brought  out 
his  ships  as  occasion  served  at  high  water,  and  sailed  from 
the  ofiing. 

The  wind  was  suitable  (idonea  temjiestas),  and  as  on  his 
second  invasion  he  sailed  with  a  south-west  wind  (B.  G.^ 
5.  8),  and  as  a  south-west  wind  would  keep  tho  vessels  in 
the  'further  port'  wind-bound,  we  may  presume  that  he 
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sailed  with  the  wind  in  that  quarter.  The  presumption  is 
strengthened  on  our  finding,  that  when  on  the  occasion  of 
his  second  transit  he  fii-st  ordei-ed  his  troops  on  board,  he 
uses  the  very  same  expression,  and  speaks  of  the  wind  as 
'suitable'  (B.  G.  5.  7).  If,  then,  as  is  probable^  he  steered 
for  Dover,  he  would  have  the  wind  nearly  abeam  or  at 
rio-ht  ano-les  to  his  coui'se.  His  first  vessels  reached  the 
opposite  coast  by  ten  the  next  morning,  but  the  whole  fleet 
was  not  assembled  there  till  three  in  the  afternoon.  He 
found  the  clifFs  covered  with  armed  men,  and  so  closely  was 
the  sea  hemmed  in  by  these  clifis,  that  a  missile  could  be 
hurled  from  the  heights  upon  the  shore  ^.  Like  Halley  and 
the  majority  of  our  English  antiquaries,  I  recognise  in  this 
description  the  clifis  near  Dover,  and  I  suppose  that  Caesar's 
fleet  was  moored  in  Dover-wick,  the  roadstead  which  lies 
between  Dover  and  the  South  Foreland,  and  is  commanded 
by  the  guns  of  the  castle. 

The  slowness  of  the  passage  is  remarkable.  The  vessels 
of  burthen,  which  of  course  were  the  laggards,  were  country- 
built  ships.  These  Gaulish  vessels  are  elsewhere  described 
by  Caesar  (B.  G.  3.  13).  Their  sails  were  of  skins,  and 
they  had,  strange  to  say,  chain-cables ;  their  keels  were 
flatter  than  those  of  the  Roman  vessels,  to  enable  them  to 
take  the  ground  more  easily  at  low  water,  and  they  were 
raised  to  a  great  height  both  at  stem  and  stern;  their 
timbers  were  all  of  oak,  and  of  such  stout  scantling,  and  so 
strongly  put  together,  that  the  beaks  of  the  Roman  galleys 
could  make  no  impression  upon  them.  They  were  evidently 
huge  vessels,  built  almost  solely  with  a  view  to  strength, 
and  therefore  their  slow  rate  of  sailing  need  not  surprise 
us.     But  even  the  Roman  'long  ships'  were  ten  hours  in 

•  From  the  heights  near  Wissant  may  be  seen  the  whole  of  the  English 
coast  from  Sandgate  to  the  South  Foreland,  and  a  beautiful  sight  it  is,  a  long 
line  of  white  cliff  broken  in  the  uiiddle  by  the  gap,  in  which  lics  Dover.  This 
gap  at  once  fixes  the  attention  and  is  the  only  well-defined  landmark  witliiu 
viow. 

-  Adeb  montibus  angustis  mare  continel)atur,  uti  ex  locis  superioribus  in 
littus  telum  adjici  posset  (B.  G.  4.  23). 
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crossing ;  and  as  the  fiood  and  the  ebb  may  to  some  extent 
have  counterbalanced  each  other,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
tide-drift  will  altogether  account  for  such  slow  progress. 
On  certain  occasions  Roman  ships  are  known  to  have  sailed 
seven  miles  an  hour ;  but  in  such  cases,  whenever  reference 
is  made  to  the  wind,  we  always  find  it  was  right  astern. 
What  was  the  rate  of  saihng  when  the  wind  was  nearly 
abeam  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suspect  it  was  extremely  slow. 
The  ordinary  Roman  galley  was  propelled  by  a  single  square 
mainsail,  for  though  it  carried  a  small  foresail  on  a  raking 
mast,  such  foresail  was  evidently  used  less  to  propel  the 
vessel  than  to  swing  it  round  when  tacking.  The  motive 
power  must  have  been  applied  much  in  the  same  way  as 
that  wliich  acts  upon  a  Cliinese  junk.  The  junk,  as  is  well 
known,  makes  good  way  before  a  wind,  but  with  the  wind 
abeam  is  little  better  than  a  log  upon  the  water.  Caesars 
vessels  too  were  probably  ill  built ;  they  were  put  together 
in  a  hurry  [celeriter,  B.  G.  3.  9),  and  by  imperfectly- 
skilled  workmen ;  for  though  Caesar  sent  for  sailors,  rowers, 
and  pilots  from  '  the  Province,'  he  says  nothing  about  ship- 
wrights,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ships  were  con- 
structed  by  the  artisans  of  the  legions,  to  whom  he  en- 
trusted  their  reparation  when  they  were  damaged  by  the 
storm  (B.  G.  4.  31).  When  we  remember,  also,  that  these 
'long  ships'  formed  part  of  a  fleet,  and  would  naturally 
have  their  speed  in  some  measure  accommodated  to  that  of 
the  other  vessels ;  that  the  sailors  and  pilots  were  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  strangers  to  the  perplexing  currents 
and  the  short  jerking  waves  of  the  new  sea,  I  think  our 
surprise  will  be  the  less,  when  we  find  their  rate  of  sailing 
through  the  water  was  barely  two  miles  an  hour.  The 
difficulties  we  have  been  considering  will  be  diminished 
only  in  a  tritiing  degree  by  supposing  that  Caesar  sailed 
from  Boulogne. 

Caesar  reached  Britain  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but, 
'judging  the  place  by  no  means  a  suitable  one  for  landing, 
he  waited  at  anchor  to  the  ninth  hour  (three  o'clock  in  the 
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afternoon)  ^  till  the  rest  of  the  vessels  were  assembled  there. 
In  the  meantime,  having  called  together  the  Legati  and 
the  military  tribunes,  he  told  them  what  he  had  learnt  from 
Volusenus.  and  what  he  wished  to  have  done,  &c.  When 
these  were  dismissed,  having  got  at  the  same  time  hoth  ivind 
and  tide  in  his  favour,  he  gave  the  signal,  and  weighing 
anchor,  advanced  some  seven  or  eight  miles  (the  MSS.  difFer 
as  to  the  distance)  from  that  place,  and  brought  the  ships 
to  on  a  level  and  open  shore^.'  The  question  is,  did  he 
advance  eastward  or  westward'? 

Halley,  arguing  from  the  present  state  of  the  tidal  cur- 
rents,  concluded,  that  on  the  day  when  Caesar  reached 
Britain,  it  was  low  water  ofF  that  place  about  two  (he 
should  have  said  half-past  one)  in  the  afternoon;  that 
at  three  the  ilood-tide  was  well  made  up,  and  that  Caesar 
proceeded  with  it  eastward  towards  Deal;  and  he  speaks 
with  singular  confidence  as  to  the  correctness  of  these 
results.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that,  after  slack  water 
the  flood-tide  ran  for  five  or  six  hours  to  high  water,  and 
then  after  a  pause  the  ebb-tide  ran  for  five  or  six  hours 
to  low  water,  and  so  on.  This  is  not  the  law  which 
prevails  in  narrow  channels  like  those  of  rivers,  or  in 
narrow  seas  like  that  which  separates  Britain  from  the 

*  Roman  hours  coincided  with  our  modern  hours  only  at  the  equinoxes,  and 
as  Caesar  sailed  three  or  four  weeks  bef ore  thfi  autumnal  equinox,  his  ninth 
hour  did  not  coincide  with  our  '  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.'  But  all  who  have 
hitherto  treated  on  these  subjects  have  assumed  the  coincidence  of  our  own  and 
Koman  hours,  and  to  make  the  necessary  corrections  would  not  only  require 
some  nice  calculation,  but  would  render  it  difficult  to  lay  tbe  present  specula- 
tions  side  by  side  with  the  arguments  of  those  who  have  preceded  me.  I  have 
preferred  therefore  to  use  language  not  altogether  correct,  rather  tban  perplex 
the  reader  with  niceties  that  relate  to  matters  of  subordinate  interest,  and  do 
not  materially  aifect  the  issues,  on  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  decision  of 
the  questiou  now  before  us  mainly  rests. 

^  Hunc  ad  egrediendum  nequaquam  idoneum  arbitratus  locum,  dum  reliquae 
naves  eo  convenirent,  ad  horam  nonam  in  anchoris  expectavit.  Interim  legatis 
tribunisque  militum  convocatis,  et  quae  ex  Voluseno  cognosset,  et  quae  fieri 
vellet,  ostendit :  monuitque,  &c.  His  dimissis,  et  ventum  et  aestum  uno  tcm- 
pore  nactus  secundum,  dato  signo  et  sublatis  anchoris,  circiter  millia  passuum 
vii.  ab  eo  loco  progi'essus,  aperto  ac  plano  littore  naves  constituit  {B.  G. 
4-  23)- 
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Continent.  In  such  cases  the  flood-tide  begins  to  flow 
two  or  three  hours  before  high  water,  and  continues  to  fiow 
two  or  three  hours  after  it,  then  after  a  pause  the  ebb-tide 
flows  two  or  three  hours  to  low  water,  and  two  or  three 
hours  after  it,  and  so  on.  This  general  law,  however,  is 
subject  to  many  exceptions ;  a  headland  may  divert  the 
current,  or  an  estuary  produce  in  it  the  most  extraordinary 
disturbances,  so  that  no  man,  however  great  his  analytical 
skill  may  be,  can  calculate  from  mere  theory  what  will  be 
the  state  of  the  tide  at  a  given  time,  at  any  particular  place 
in  the  English  Channel :  it  can  only  be  learnt  from  obser- 
vation.  Professor  Airy,  to  whom  we  owe  the  ablest  work 
on  the  tides  that  has  yet  appeared\  at  once  saw  the  weak 
point  in  Halley's  argument.  With  that  eminently  practical 
turn  of  mind  which  distinguishes  him  he  consulted  Captain 
Beechey,  who  had  been  officially  employed  in  investigating 
these  currents,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  ebb-tide  was 
still  flowing  at  three  o'clock,  and,  accordingly,  he  carried 
Caesar's  fleet  with  it  to  the  westward.  Mr.  Lewin,  who 
brings  Caesar  from  Boulogne  to  Folkestone,  following  Pro- 
fessor  Airy's  example,  carries  him  westward  and  lands  him 
at  Hythe.  Dr.  Cardwell,  who  appears  to  have  paid  much 
attention  to  the  tides  ofl"  Folkestone,  distinguished  between 
the  in-shore  and  mid-channel  currents,  and  thought  he  had 
good  grounds  for  maintaining  that  near  shore  the  flood-tide 
would  make  as  early  as  three  o'clock,  and  might  very  well 
have  carried  Caesar  eastwards  towards  Deal.  I  may  say 
in  passing  that  my  own  observations  at  Folkestone  strongly 
corroborate  those  of  Dr.  Cardwell,  but  unfortunately  I 
cannot  avail  myself  of  them,  as,  according  to  my  theory, 
Caesars  fleet  was  moored  at  Dover-wick.  Captain  Beechey's 
observations,  confirmed  as  they  have  been  by  those  more 
recently  made  by  order  of  the  Admiralty,  show  clearly 
enoughthat,  if  we  admit  the  premisses,  the  tide  off^Dover  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  in  which  Caesar 

•  Of  courso  I  refcr  to  the  admirable  essay  by  Profcssor  Airy  whicb  appeared 
in  the  Eiicyclopacdia  Metropolitaua. 
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reached  Britain  must  have  been  flowing  to  the  westward. 
As  I  believe  Caesar's.  fleet  sailed  in  the  opposite  direction,  I 
can  only  extricate  niyself  from  the  dilemma  by  attacking 
the  premisses  on  which  the  conclusion  is  founded. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  French  and  English 
antiquaries  put  diflerent  constructions  on  Caesar's  language. 
Our  countrj^men  seem  to  consider  the  words  in  anclwris  to 
form,  as  it  were,  a  substantive  part  of  the  verb  expectavit, 
as  if  the  sentence  might  be  rendered,  '  to  the  ninth  hour  he 
lay  at  anchor  waiting  for  the  assembling  of  the  other  ships.' 
The  Frenchman  appears  to  consider  them  as  parenthetic, 
and  would,  I  presume,  construe  '  to  the  ninth  hour  he  waited 
(at  anchor)  for  the  assembling,'  &c.  This  construction  ^ 
admits  of  there  being  a  certain  interval  between  the  assem- 
bling  of  the  ships  and  the  time  of  Caesars  departure ;  and  as 
the  military  tribunes  were  legionary  ofiicers,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  see  how  Caesar  could  give  them  his  orders  till  all 
the  ships  carrying  the  legionary  soldiers  had  come  in.  M.  de 
Saulcy  assumes  ('Campagnes  de  J.  C  p.  193)  that  an  hour 
and  a  half  were  spent  in  making  the  necessary  preparations 
for  departure,  and  he  starts  Caesar  at  half-past  four,  when 
he  supposes  that  the  flood-tide  was  making  towards  Deal. 
Of  course,  if  we  admit  there  was  an  interval,  it  can  be 
accommodated  to  any  hypothesis,  and  all  the  reasoning  of 


*  I  have  been  asked  to  state  more  explicitly  my  own  view  of  the  construction 
of  the  passage  in  question.  It  may  be  done  in  a  few  words.  The  phrase 
expectare  duin,  to  wait  for  the  happening  of  a  certain  event,  is  a  well-knowu 
Latin  idioni ;  and  in  anchoris  expectare  dum  can  only  mean,  to  wait  at  anchor 
for  the  happening  of  the  event.  If  we  add  the  words  ad  horam  nonam,  surely 
we  make  the  ninth  hour  the  limit,  not  of  lying  at  anchor,  hut  of  waiting  for 
the  event.     I  do  not  see  how  M.  de  Saulcy's  translation  can  he  questioned. 

Our  countrymen  seem  to  have  been  misled  by  the  emphasis  given  to  the 
words  in  anchoris,  owing  to  their  colloeation  immediately  beforc  the  verb. 
The  words  are  certainly  emphasized,  but  I  think  the  significance  of  the 
emphasis  has  been  mistaken.  Caesar  probably  steered  for  Dover  with  the 
view  of  landing  his  men  as  the  vessels  came  in,  but  findiug  liis  hmding 
opposed,  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  other  vessels  in  anchoris,  i.e.  in  tho 
roadstead.  The  empliasis  marks  the  change  of  plan  occasioued  by  tlie  uuexpected 
oppositiou  he  met  with. 
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our  English  antiquaries,  from  the  time  of  Halley,  down- 
wards,  falls  at  once  to  the  ground. 

But  there  is  another  objeetion,  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
no  less  fatal  to  the  arguments  usually  adduced  in  support 
of  the  opinion  I  am  now  combating.  I  shall  venture  to  ask 
whether  we  are  justified  in  reasoning  from  present  pheno- 
mena  to  the  state  of  the  tides  in  the  time  of  Caesar  %  — 
whether  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  the  same  now  as 
they  were  2000  years  ago  \ — whether,  in  short,  the  altera- 
tions  in  the  coast-hne  of  Kent  have  been  so  insignificant 
that  they  may  be  safely  neglected  in  the  calculation  %  In 
discussing  the  question  I  shall  put  out  of  view  the  waste  of 
the  clifis  and  the  more  substantial  parts  of  the  coast — first, 
because  I  believe  this  waste  has  been  overrated,  and, 
secondly,  because  in  all  probability  it  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
pretty  equably  distributed,  so  that  the  general  outline  of  the 
coast  may  not  be  greatly  altered,  though  it  may  be  now 
more  inland  than  formerly.  What  I  want  more  particularly 
to  call  the  reader"s  attention  to  are  the  changes  which  have 
been  wrought  in  the  marshes,  the  sands,  and  the  shingle- 
beds  of  the  Kentish  coast. 

We  will  begin  with  the  Romney  Marshes.  No  one  now 
doubts  that  the  portion  of  the  Marshes  called  Old  Romney 
Marsh  was  '  inned '  by  the  Romans  ;  and  as  it  is  protected 
from  the  sea  by  the  spit  of  shingle  which  runs  from  Hythe 
to  New  Romney,  we  may  conclude  that  thus  far  the  present 
coast  coincided  with  that  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Caesar. 
According  to  Mr.  Elliott,  the  very  intelligent  engineer  of 
the  Marshes,  the  Rother  formerly  emptied  itself  at  New 
Romney,  and  there,  accordingl}^,  must  have  been  the  inlet 
by  which  the  tide  originally  entered.  By  a  cautious  and 
well-reasoned  induction,  Mr.  Elliott  arrives  at  the  following 
conclusions :  that  an  inland  spit  of  shingle  called  '  Lydd 
Rypes '  was  the  ancient  beach  south  of  this  inlet,  in  the 
time  of  Caesar,  the  remainder  of  Dungeness  being  a  later 
accretion  fi'om  the  sea, — that  this  spit  was  prolonged  across 
the  bight  formed  by  the  Rother  when  it  scooped  out  its 
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present  channel  in  the  thirteenth  century, — and  that  Old 
Winchelsea  stood  on  this  prolongation  of  the  spit,  many 
circumstances  conspiring  to  fix  the  site  of  the  lost  town  in 
this  position.  What  then  must  have  been  the  course  of  the 
tide-wave  in  these  days  of  old  ?  It  must  have  come  up  the 
Channel  uninterruptedly  along  a  coast  of  gentle  curvature, 
and  at  New  Romney  must  have  been  swallowed  by  an 
estuary  spreading  over  some  50,000  acres.  From  this 
estuary  it  is  now  excluded,  and  instead  of  the  uninterrupted 
flow  I  have  described,  it  is  dashed  against  the  shingle-beds 
of  Dungeness.  Diverted  from  its  course,  it  runs  round  the 
Ness  with  a  current  like  a  mill-race,  and  forms  on  the  other 
side,  in  Romney  Hoy,  a  strong  eddy,  so  that  when  a  vessel 
is  wrecked  (as  too  often  happens)  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Ness  it  throws  up  its  timbers  and  the  bodies  of  the  poor 
fellows  who  went  down  in  it  in  this  Romney  Hoy.  Can 
we  readily  imagine  a  greater  derangement  of  the  tidal 
currents  ? 

Let  us  now  pass  north  of  Dover  to  the  Goodwin  Sands. 
AU  the  antiquaries  who  have  lately  discussed  the  present 
question  assume  that  these  sands  existed  in  the  time  of 
Caesar.  Is  this  probable?  Somner,  who  is  preeminently 
the  antiquary  of  Kent,  informs  us  that,  'with  several  men 
of  judgment,  it  (/.  e.  the  Goodwin)  is  looked  on  as  a  piece 
of  later  emergency  than  Earl  Goodwyn '  (Roman  Forts, 
p.  24) ;  while  Sir  Thomas  More's  story  of  the  Tenterden 
steeple  shows  us  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  sands  were  of 
recent  origin ;  and  his  testimony  is  valuable,  for,  though  not 
a  Kentish  man,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  household  of 
Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died  in  1500  ;  and 
we  may  infer  that  such  at  that  period  was  the  opinion  of 
educated  men  who  had  local  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  the 
best  means  of  information.  Leland  (vii.  138)  attributed  the 
decay  of  Sandwich  to  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  as  Sand- 
wich  was  a  flourishing  port  in  the  fourteenth  century,  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  not  till  the  fifteenth  that  the  sands 
attained  those  formidable  dimensions  which  produced  so 
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much  mischief.  John  Twine,  of  Canterbury,  that  '  learned 
old  man,'  as  Camden  calls  him,  describes,  on  the  authority 
of '  certain  writers,'  an  island  named  Lomea,  the  history  of 
which  he  connects  with  that  of  the  Goodwin  Sands.  Accord- 
ing  to  him,  it  was  exceedingly  fertile  and  abounding  in 
pastures,  and  was  once  the  property  of  Earl  Godwin.  It 
was  somewhat  less  elevated  than  Thanet,  from  which  it  was 
three  or  four  miles  distant,  and  it  was  swept  away  during  a 
terrific  storm  and  an  unusually  high  tide  (De  Rebus  Albioni- 
cis,  Lib.  L  p.  27).  As  Lomea  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday, 
it  was  probably  destroyed  before  that  compilation  was  made. 
Hector  Boethius  has  also  given  us  a  short  account  of  the 
Goodwins,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  perfect  agreement 
with  that  we  have  taken  from  the  pages  of  John  Twine. 
The  conclusion  these  considerations  point  to  is  confirmed  by 
the  names  given  to  the  celebrated  anchoring  grounds  ofF 
Deal  and  Sandown  Castle — viz.  the  Downs  and  the  Small 
Downs.  The  word  downs  signifies  sand-hills,  and  in  this 
sense  is  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  Imme- 
diately  north  of  Sandown  Castle  is  a  tract  of  land  covered 
with  low  sand-hills,  and  which  in  the  older  maps  of  Kent  — 
Philipofs  for  example — is  called  the  '  smale  downes.'  The 
sea  has  long  been  eating  away  this  tract  of  sand-hills,  and 
even  within  my  memory  the  changes  wrought  have  been 
most  extraordinary.  The  sea  has  lately  reached  the  fort, 
wliich  has  been  dismantled  and  sold,  and  in  a  few  months 
every  vestige  of  Sandown  Castle  will  have  disappeared.  I 
can  only  account  for  the  name  given  to  the  anchorage  by 
supposing  that  it  once  formed  part  of  these  'smale  downes' ; 
and  for  a  similar  reason  I  infer  that  the  Downs  were  also  at 
one  time  dry  land  covered  with  sand-hills.  As  the  land  was, 
probably,  from  the  first,  nothing  but  a  mud-bank  covered 
with  sand,  a  deep  channel  might  easily  be  scooped  out  of 
it.  In  the  Romney  Marshes  the  sea-silt  has  been  found  on 
boring  to  be  fully  ninety  feet  deep. 

I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  flats  round 
Sandwich  once  projected  into  the  sea  as  a  low  ness  or  fore- 
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land — probably  divided  into  islands,  of  which  Lomea  was 
the  easternmost.  After  the  destruction  of  this  island,  the 
Goodwin  Sands  may  have  been  gradually  accumulated,  not 
necessarily  on  the  site  of  the  island,  but  near  it,  and  the 
Downs  just  as  gradually  excavated.  If  I  have  been  cor- 
rectly  informed,  the  Goodwins  are  still  slowly  growing  to 
the  southward,  and  the  Small  Downs  are  certainly,  and  by 
no  means  slowly,  enlarging  their  boundaries.  How  altered 
has  been  the  working  of  the  tides  in  this  neighbourhood 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  beach  now  thrown  up  at 
Deal  and  Sandown  is  shingle,  whereas  we  have  very  clear 
proof  that  it  once  was  sand. 

It  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  the  several  changes  in  the 
coast-line,  on  which  I  rely  to  support  my  inference  as  to 
there  having  been  some  changes  in  the  inshore  tidal  currents. 
They  are — the  contraction  of  the  Thames  estuary  owing  to 
the  inning  of  its  marshes,  the  silting  up  of  the  Wantsum, 
through  which  we  know  that  vessels  sailed  as  late  as  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  formation  of  the  Goodwin  Sands,  the 
excavation  of  that  deep-sea  channel  called  The  Downs,  the 
inning  of  the  Ronmey  Marshes,  and  the  creation  of  Dunge- 
ness — and  by  the  creation  of  Dungeness  I  do  not  mean 
merely  the  accretions  of  shingle  that  have  been  added  to  it 
since  the  time  of  Caesar,  but  the  entirely  new  configuration 
given  to  it  owing  to  the  bight  which  the  Rother  excavated, 
when  it  formed  its  present  channel  some  five  centuries  ago. 
These  are  not  '  changemens  peu  considerables,'  according 
to  the  language  adopted  by  General  Creuly^  but  changes 

*  General  Creuly's  ^lfetude  was,  I  believe,  in  type  when  my  papers  in  the 
Athenaeum  appeared.  They  must,  I  f ear,  have  been  very  distastef ul  to  him,  for 
they  ran  counter  to  some  of  his  most  cherished  speculations.  These  specula- 
tions  seem  to  be  the  Gcnerars  test  of  orthodoxy.  When  Professor  Airy  agrees 
with  them,  his  decision  is  represented  as  authoritative ;  when  he  diffei-s  f rom 
them,  his  views  are  thrown  aside  as  of  little  value.  General  Creuly  starts 
Caesar  from  Ambleteuse  and  lands  him  at  Fort  Sutherland,  in  the  Romney 
Marshes.  These  mistakes — for  such  I  must  consider  them — may,  I  think,  be 
traced  chiefly  to  his  ignorance  of  the  localities.  He  seems  to  have  been  at  Deal, 
but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  he  ncvcr  saw  Sangatte  or  Wissant.  I  have  doubts 
if  he  is  even  acquainted  with  Ambleteuse,  and  I  am  sure  he  uever  visited  the 
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of  enormous  magnitude,  such  as  are  without  parallel  else- 
where  on  the  British  coast,  or  indeed  on  the  coast  opposite, 
if  we  except  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  HoUand. 
What  effect  these  changes  would  have  on  the  inshore  cur- 
rents  I  believe  no  one  can  tell.  The  laws  which  regulate 
these  currents  are  to  ^he  last  degree  perplexing.  They 
evidently  depend  on  complex  causes,  and  cannot  be  treated 
as  mere  corollaries  to  the  law  which  regulates  the  great 
tide-drift  in  mid-channel.  No  one  by  the  mere  aid  of  cal- 
culation  can  say  for  how  long  a  time  the  tide  will  run  on  a 
given  day,  at  a  given  place,  on  the  coast  of  the  English 
Channel.  The  modern  theories  which  have  been  started  on 
the  subject  of  the  tides,  admirable  though  they  be,  cannot 
solve  the  problem.  The  learned  mathematician  is  on  a  level 
with  the  illiterate ;  both  must  trust  to  '  the  practical  man,' 
and  wait  for  '  observations.'  To  assume  that  changes,  such 
as  I  have  enumerated,  could  not  affect  the  inshore  currents 
off  Dover,  seems  to  me  an  assumption  much  too  hazardous 
to  reason  from. 

If  we  hesitate  to  yield  our  assent  to  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  state  of  the  tides,  we  are  necessarily  thrown  back 
upon  the  statements  made  by  the  classical  writers.  Caesar 
tells  us  he  '  advanced '  i^progressui)  ^,  and  from  the  language 
he  usually  employs  we  may  presume  it  was  to  the  north- 
eastward ;  for  he  calls  the  western  parts  of  Britain  '  the 
lower  part  of  the  island'  (B.  G.  4.  28),  and  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  '  upper '  or  '  further  port '  was  to  the 
north  of  the  Portus  Icius.  According  to  a  passage  in  Dion 
(Hist.  Rom.  39.  51),  which  Halley  relied  on,  Caesar  went 
round  a  certain  headland,  and  landed  on  the  other  side. 
The  rounding  of  the  South  Foreland  is  the  chief  incident  of 
the  voyage  from  Dover-wick  to  Deal ;  and  this  promontory 

Romney  Marshes,  for  no  French  officer  who  possessed  local  knowledge  could 
under  Caesar's  circumstances  have  thought  of  landiug  10,000  men  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fort  Sutherland. 

'  Mr.  Lewin  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  argnnient  that  might  be  raised  on 
the  use  of  this  word  by  Cacsar,  and  it  was  much  to  the  credit  of  his  candour, 
as  it  made  strongly  against  tbe  theory  he  had  adopted. 
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was  the  only  one  on  the  coast,  for  Dungeness  was  not  then 
in  existence.  He  brought  his  ships  to  a  coast,  level  and 
open  (B.  G.  4.  23).  and  soft  (B.  G.  5.  9).  All  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled  if  we  suppose  Caesar  to  have  landed  on  some  of 
the  marshy  lands  off  Deal.  If  we  land  him  at  Hythe,  though 
the  shore  be  level,  it  can  hardly  be  called  open,  for  there  is 
a  range  of  heights  at  no  great  distance,  and  the  word  sqft 
seems  strangely  out  of  place  when  applied  to  a  bed  of 
shingle.  It  has  been  said  that  the  shingle  was  soft  'in  a 
sailor's  sense,'  as  it  would  '  give '  when  a  vessel  was  beached 
upon  it.  But  I  know  of  no  authority  for  assigning  to  it 
this  meaning,  and  it  surely  indicates  a  soft,  oozy  and  muddy 
shore.  Can  we  suppose  that  Caesar  would  land  close  to 
Hythe  harbour  (the  Portus  Lemanis)  without  once  alluding 
to  it,  or  upon  a  bed  of  shingle,  where  his  only  means  of 
obtaining  water  for  8,000  or  10,000  men  would  be  from  his 
ships  *? 

As  regards  the  length  of  the  passage  from  the  Continent 
to  Britain,  we  get  the  thirty  miles  at  which  Caesar  rates  it 
(B.  G.  5.  2)  by  adding  seven  miles  to  the  distance  from 
Wissant  to  Dover.  He  reckoned,  no  doubt,  as  D'Anville 
pointed  out,  from  the  port  of  departure  to  the  place  of 
landing. 

On  his  second  transit,  Caesar  carried  over  from  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  men,  and  sailed  about  sunset  with  a  gentle 
south-west  wind  (B.  G.  5.  8).  He  had  with  him  800  ships, 
most  of  them  small,  flat-bottomed  vessels,  constructed 
specially  with  the  view  of  landing  the  soldiers  in  shallow 
waters,  and  of  being  afterwards  drawn  up  on  land ;  the  time 
was,  probably,  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  we  may  conjecture 
that  he  steered  for  Dover.  At  midnight  the  wind  fell,  and 
the  ileet  drifted  with  the  tide,  so  that  at  daybreak  they 
found  they  had  left  Britain  on  their  left  hand.  The  tide 
then  turning  in  their  favour,  they  betook  themselves  to 
their  oars,  and  about  noon  reached  their  former  landing- 
place.  D'Anville  supposes  they  drifted  into  the  Thames, 
and  that  six  or  seven  hours'  rowins:,  with  the  tide  in  their 

VOL.  II.  A  a 
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favour,  would  carry  them  beyond  Deal,  and  he  therefore 
lands  them  at  Hythe.  But  the  drift  could  not  possibly 
carry  them  where  D'Anville  supposes.  The  flood-tide  runs 
to  the  north-east ;  and  if  we  draw  a  line  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  towards  Dover,  to  represent  the  space  sailed  over,  and 
then  one  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  north-east,  to 
represent  the  drift,  we  shall  have  the  position  of  Caesars 
ileet  at  daybreak.  They  would,  at  that  time,  have  the 
Dover  clifFs  on  their  larboard  bow,  and  would  be  about  as 
far  distant  from  them  as  when  they  first  started.  The 
ebb-tide  would,  perhaps,  about  counterbalance  the  error 
produced  by  the  flood ;  but,  on  the  lowest  computation, 
they  would  have  to  make  some  twenty  miles  through  the 
water  before  they  reached  their  former  landing-place.  When 
we  remember  the  kind  of  vessels  they  were  rowing,  the 
soldiers  fairly  earned  the  compliment  they  received  for  their 
exertions  (B.  G.  5.  8). 

The  Britons,  affi-ighted  at  the  vast  number  of  vessels,  de- 
serted  the  shore  and  took  refuge  in  the  hills  {loca  superiora, 
B.  G.  5.  8),  and  the  same  night  Caesar  marched  against 
them  to  the  banks  of  a  certain  river  about  twelve  miles  off. 
The  Britons  opposed  the  passage  of  the  river  with  horsemen 
and  chariots  drawn  up  on  the  hill  side,  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed,  and  retired  to  a  wood  where  was  a  fortified  post — 
no  doubt  a  British  oppidum,  such  as  Caesar  has  elsewhere 
described,  and,  probably,  the  stronghold  of  one  of  the  four 
petty  kings  who,  at  that  time,  bore  rule  in  Kent.  The 
stronghold  was  attacked,  and,  after  some  little  trouble, 
taken  by  Caesar. 

I  believe  this  stronghold  was  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
which  Canterbury  is  now  the  centre ;  but  our  antiquaries 
make  a  great  mistake  when  they  suppose  this  city  to  occupy 
its  site.  Canterbury  represents  the  Roman  castellum,  and 
the  Romans  generally  built  their  castellum  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  British  oppidum.  If  we  pass  two  or  three 
miles  down  the  Stour,  we  shall  find  a  locality  which  answers 
all  the  demands  of  Caesar's  narrative.    North  of  the  river  is 
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a  range  of  low  hills,  on  which  still  lie  large  masses  of  natural 
woocl.  The  river  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  to  the 
south  of  it  is  a  flat  country  which  stretches  away  towards 
Sandwich  and  Deal.  The  latter  place  is  about  twelve  miles 
distant. 

Those  who  maintain  that  Caesar  landed  at  Hythe  suppose 
that  the  night  march  carried  him  to  Wye.  But  at  Wye  the 
Stour  is  a  mere  brook,  and  there  is  nothing  to  justify  us 
in  supposing  that  there  was  ever  a  British  fortress  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  has,  indeed,  been  assumed  that  this 
was  the  highway  to  Canterbury,  and  that  a  fortress  was 
erected  to  bar  the  pass,  which  has  been  termed  '  the  British 
Thermopylae.'  But  if  Caesar  wanted  to  reach  Canterbury, 
why  did  he  not  at  once  march  over  the  downs  in  the  direc- 
tion  in  which  the  Eoman  Road  was  afterwards  carried? 
The  distance  from  Hythe  to  Canterbury  was  little  greater 
than  that  to  Wye,  and  the  road  to  the  one  was  as  easy  as 
to  the  other. 

While  on  this  subject  of  topography,  it  may  be  well  to 
notice  an  objection  that  has  been  brought  against  Deal  as 
the  place  of  Caesar's  landing.  The  neighbourhood  of  Caesar's 
landing-place,  it  has  been  said,  was  a  mixture  of  woodland 
and  arable;  the  uplands  round  Deal  are  a  chalk  district, 
unsuited  for  corn  crops  and  perfectly  open.  It  might  be 
answered  that  these  uplands  are  every  autumn  white  with 
corn ;  and  if  it  be  said  this  is  the  result  of  modern  farming, 
I  might  reply  that  a  system  of  long  fallows  might  be  a 
substitute  for  sheep-husbandry,  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose  that  the  shallow  soils  were  not  formerly  cultivated ; 
I  have  seen  undoubted  marks  of  ancient  cultivation  in 
localities  where  a  modern  farmer  would  loncj  hesitate 
before  he  risked  his  capital.  The  disappearance  of  the 
woodlands  is  what  might  have  been  expected.  Where 
are  now  many  of  our  great  historical  forests, — Ai'den  and 
Braden,  for  example"?  They  have  been  long  swept  from 
tlie  face  of  the  country.  On  the  Downs  further  south, 
where  the  sward  barely  covers  the  chalk,  and  the  profits  of 
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the  woodland  equal  those  of  the  arable,  we  find  the  wood- 
lands  preserved;  and  the  same  character  of  country,  no 
doubt,  once  extended  to  Deal — a  wide,  undulating  plain, 
dotted  over  with  beechwoods. 

Camden  quotes  Nennius  as  stating  that  Caesar  fought  at 
Dole,  and  he  supposes  the  name  to  be  the  Welsh  word  Dol, 
which  is  generally  said  to  mean  a  plain  beside  a  river, 
This  word,  no  doubt,  gave  a  name  to  the  town  of  Dol  in 
Brittany,  which,  Hke  our  Deal,  is  situated  on  the  borders  of 
an  alluvial  plain.  It  may  have  been  the  British  name  for 
the  flats  round  Sandwich,  and  gradually  appropriated  to 
designate  the  seaport  which  arose  on  their  confines.  When 
D'Anville  afifects  to  place  the  testimony  of  Nennius  on  the 
same  level  with  that  of  Geofi^rey  of  Monmouth,  he  shows  a 
want  of  critical  discrimination.  But  the  passage  Camden 
refers  to  is  certainly  surrounded  with  difficulties,  arising 
from  the  variations  in  the  MSS.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  subject 
of  blunder  and  mistake  as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  and 
the  attempts  made  by  copyists  to  explain  the  mistakes, 
have  increased  the  confusion.  Dropping  an  obvious  inter- 
polation,  the  Vatican  copy  furnishes  the  following  extract, 
which  will,  I  think,  give  the  text  much  as  it  was  read 
by  Camden : — '  Tunc  iulius  caesar  cum  accepisset  totius 
orbis  singulare  imperium  et  primus  obtineret,  valde  iratus 
ad  brytanniam  cum  LX  ceolis  pervenit  in  ostio  fiuminis 
tamensis,  in  quo  naufragium  naves  illius  perpessae  sunt  dum 

ille  pugnaret  apud  dolo  bellum et  iulius  reversus 

est  sine  victoria  caesis  militibus  fractisque  navibus.' 

The  use  of  the  phrase  '  aipud  dolo '  strengthens  my  belief 
in  the  genuineness  and  the  antiquity  of  this  fragment,  which 
was  probably  taken,  at  least  portions  of  it,  from  some  very 
ancient  chronicle.  Dolo  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  those  monoptote 
or  undeclined  nouns  which  occur  so  frequently  in  the  Itine- 
raries,  and  appear  to  have  gone  not  long  afterwards  out  of 
fashion.  When  the  Wantsum  was  open,  the  country  round 
Deal  and  Sandwich  might  very  well  be  described  as  lying 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  and  I  think  we  may  point  to 
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this  fragment  as  bearing  something  like  historical  evidence 
in  our  favour,  when  we  venture  to  fix  upon  Deal  as  the 
place  where  Caesar  landed. 

It  is  a  source  of  no  small  comfort  to  me,  difFering  as  I  do 
in  these  speculations  from  many  whom  I  respect,  to  find 
that,  both  as  regards  the  port  of  departure  and  the  place  of 
landing,  I  am  in  so  close  an  agreement  with  a  man  like 
Camden. 

LETTEE,  TO   'THE  ATHENAEUM'   OF 

September  26,  1863. 

Sandfoed  Paek,  Oxon,  Sept.  1 7,  1863. 

SoME  days  back  the  Secretary  of  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitute  forwarded  to  me  the  Athenaeum  of  September  5  and 
the  Reader  of  the  same  date^  The  former  contained  an 
article  by  my  friend  Professor  Airy,  in  which  he  notices 
the  paper  I  wrote  on  '  Caesars  Invasions  of  Britain ' ;  and 
the  latter  an  article  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  George 
Long,  of  the  Brighton  College.  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
observations  in  reply. 

When  discussing  the  locality  of  the  Portus  Icius,  I  stated 
that  I  should  narrow  the  question  to  the  issue  whether  the 
Portus  Icius  was  Wissant  or  Boulogne.  In  France,  where, 
for  well-known  reasons,  the  subject  has  of  late  excited 
more  than  usual  interest,  there  seems  to  be  an  inclination 
to  favour  the  claims  of  the  latter  port ;  and  my  lecture  was 
chiefly  directed  to  meet  the  acute  and  learned  criticism 
which  during  the  last  year  or  two  has  been  brought  to  bear 
on  this  side  of  the  controversy.  It  was  not  my  intention 
to  examine  the  theory  propounded  by  Professor  Airy.  It 
has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  language  both  of 
Caesar  and  of  Strabo  imperatively  required  that  we  should 
fix  the  Portus  Icius  in  the  country  of  the  Morini ;  and  any 
theory  which  did  not  admit  this  postulate  fell  without  the 
limits  to  which  I  had  expressly  confined  my  inquiry. 

*  An  abstract  of  the  papers  here  referred  to  will  be  found  below,  pp.  373  sq. 
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I  quoted  the  well-known  passage  in  Strabo  (Geogr.  4. 
V.  2),  in  which  he  describes  the  Morini  as  the  people  '  among 
whom  (irap'  oU)  was  the  Itium,  which  the  deified  Caesar 
used  as  his  port,'  &c.  My  friend  objects  to  this  translation, 
and  would  construe  '  near  to  whom  is  the  Itium,'  &c. ;  and 
he  would  make  Strabo  an  authority  for  fixing  the  Portus 
Icius  luithout  instead  of  within  the  country  of  the  Morini. 
If  the  antecedent  to  Strabo's  relative  had  signified  the  land 
of  the  Morini  instead  of  the  Morini  themselves,  I  should 
have  bowed  to  this  criticism.  When  the  dative  governed 
by  Trapa  signifies  some  individual  thing,  place,  or  person, 
the  preposition  must  certainly  be  rendered  beside  or  near 
to  ;  but  when  the  dative  includes  many  or  several  in- 
dividuals,  the  preposition  is  properly  rendered  by  the  word 
among.  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  have  construed  the 
passage  otherwise  than  I  have  done. 

Professor  Airy  considers  that  a  '  pool-harbour ' — the  ex- 
pression  is  a  very  happy  one — such  as  I  have  described  at 
Wissant,  would  'not  be  competent  to  receive  a  large  fleet' ; 
and  he  refers  to  several  such  back-waters  that  are  quite 
useless  for  harbour  purposes.  But  there  is  a  locahty  on 
our  own  coast  within  sight  of  Wissant,  and  well-known  to 
history,  which  he  seems  to  have  overlooked.  The  old 
harbour  at  Hythe — the  Portus  Lemanis  of  the  Romans, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Cinque  Ports — was 
a  pool-harbour  of  this  description.  Notwithstanding  the 
derangement  occasioned  by  the  construction  of  the  military 
canal  and  the  encroaching  suburbs  of  a  country  town,  we 
may  still,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Elliotts  little  map,  trace  out 
very  satisfactoril}^  the  limits  of  this  once  famous  port.  It 
appears  to  have  been  formed  by  a  spit  of  shingle  running 
ahnost  parallel  to  the  coast,  to  have  received  the  waters  of 
three  little  streamlets,  and  to  have  had  but  one  outlet 
tlirough  the  shingle  to  the  sea.  It  seems  to  have  been 
gradually  silted  up,  but  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  described  by  Leland  as  '  a  sure  gut 
of  a  large  mile.'     The  fortuncs  of  this  port — the  physical 
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conditions  to  which  it  owed  its  origin,  its  ancient  import- 
ance,  gradual  decay  and  final  ruin — bear  the  most  striking 
analogy  to  those  of  Wissant.  The  only  point  of  difFerence 
is,  that  the  one  port  was  protected  from  the  sea  by  a  spit  of 
shingle  and  the  other  by  a  belt  of  sand-hills. 

Professor  Airy  considers  that  there  are  only  two  instances 
on  record  of  entii'e  fleets  escaping  'from  their  sheltering 
port  each  at  a  single  tide,' — viz.  the  fleet  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  that  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  he  asks,  '  Could 
the  pool-harbour,  with  its  difficult  entrances,  supposed  by 
Dr.  Guest,  or  any  of  the  small  Picard  ports,  permit  this  % ' 
I  do  not  see  how  this  question  affects  my  argument,  as  it 
was  no  part  of  my  theory  that  Caesar's  fleet  did  escape 
from  its  port  at  a  single  tide.  I  supposed  that  his  ships 
lefb  the  harbour  for  the  roadstead  at  high  water ;  but 
whether  at  one,  two,  or  three  tides  was  left  uncertain. 
From  the  roadstead  no  doubt  all  the  vessels  sailed  away 
together ;  but  several  tides  may  have  flowed  before  all  the 
vessels  left  the  harbour  and  anchored  in  the  roadstead. 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  objections  that  might  be  urged 
to  my  theory,  owing  to  the  slowness  of  Caesar's  transit, 
and  I  placed  the  difiiculty  honestly  before  the  reader.  Per- 
haps  in  my  anxiety  to  deal  fairly  by  him  I  somewhat 
exaggerated  it.  I  met  it — whether  successfully  or  not  the 
reader  must  judge — by  pointing  to  the  hasty  and  probably 
unskilful  construction  of  the  galleys,  to  the  inexperience  of 
the  sailors  and  pilots,  to  the  indisposition  that  would  be 
felt  to  part  company  with  the  slower  vessels  of  the  fleet, 
and,  lastly,  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  It  is  said  the  fleet 
sailed  under  '  circumstances  which  are  expressly  described 
as  favourable ' ;  but  the  words  idonea  tenipestas  seem  to 
indicate  a  suitable  wind — that  is,  one  that  would  permit 
the  vessels  to  sail — rather  than  one  that  was  '  favourable ' 
to  the  passage ;  and  it  blew,  in  all  probability,  from  the 
south-west  quarter.  Now,  the  ordinary  Roman  galley  was 
propelled  by  a  single  square  mainsail ;  for  though  it  carried 
a  small  foresail  on  a  raking  mast,  such  foresail  was  evidently 
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used  less  to  propel  the  vessel  than  to  swing  it  round  when 
tacking.  I  would  ask  my  friend — and  no  unprofessional 
man,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  is  better  able  to  answer  the 
question  than  he  is — at  what  rate  does  he  think  a  vessel 
thus  rigged  would  sail  xviih  the  wind  nearly  abeam  ? 

I  had  abeady  arrived  at  very  definite  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  Caesar's  transit  when  the  Professors  essay  first 
appeared,  now  some  six  or  seven  years  ago ;  and  most  care- 
fully  did  I  review  the  grounds  on  which  those  opinions 
rested  after  its  perusal :  for  when  a  man  like  Professor 
Airy  comes  to  the  discussion  of  a  question,  it  behoves  those 
that  differ  from  him  to  look  well  to  the  joints  of  their 
harness.  Some  of  his  arguments  were  formidable  ones  to 
deal  with ;  and,  as  I  recollect  once  telling  him,  if  he  did  not 
convince  he  certainly  puzzled  me.  It  was  only  after  much 
thought  and  careful  consideration  that  I  found  a  way  out 
of  my  difficulties,  and  was  enabled  to  rest  with  confidence 
in  my  former  convictions.  Since  that  time,  though  I  have 
closely  followed  all  the  later  changes  of  the  controversy,  I 
have  never  again  had  my  faith  in  the  soundness  of  my  con- 
clusions  shaken. 

The  paper  written  by  Mr.  George  Long  is  distinguished 
by  a  tone  and  spirit  which  made  me  for  some  time  hesitate 
as  to  the  propriety  of  answering  it.  But  when  I  accepted 
the  invitation  to  lay  before  the  Archaeological  Institute  my 
views  on  the  present  subject,  I  placed  myself  in  a  position 
which  requii'ed  me — if  I  may  use  a  familiar  phrase — to 
meet  all  comers ;  and,  therefore,  if  Mr.  George  Long  thinks 
fit  to  present  himself,  I  hardly  know  how  I  can  properly 
decline  his  challenge. 

Mr.  Long,  it  appears,  has  published  an  '  Edition  of  Caesar'8 
Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War'  (Whittaker  &  Co.,  Geo. 
Bell,  1^63), — he  will  not  quarrel  with  me  for  repeating  his 
advertisement, — in  which  he  has  written  'a  long  note  on 
Caesar's  invasions  of  Britain.'  He  tells  us  he  '  put  the 
evidence  in  such  a  form  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  be 
done  again.   The  matter,  however,  has  been  examined  again 
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several  times,  but  nothing  has  been  added  to  the  evidence/ 
He  then  gives  a  sketch  of  his  views,  and  states  that  my 
paper  'contains  the  same  conclusions  as  to  the  place  from 
which  Caesar  sailed,  the  place  where  he  landed,  and  the 
point  on  the  Stour  where  the  Britons  tried  to  stop  him,  but 
.  .  .  contains  some  matter  which  seems  to  him  irrelevant, 
some  that  is  incorrect,  and  it  adds  nothing  to  the  demon- 
stration.  I  do  not,'  he  proceeds,  '  propose  to  examine  the 
subject  fully,  for  it  would  require  too  much  space ;  but  I 
will  attempt^to  make  the  reader  understand  what  is  the 
exact  question  and  the  real  difficulty.' 

I  have  procured  Mr.  Longs  book,  and  find  that  he  and  I 
are  altogether  at  issue  as  to  '  the  point  on  the  Stour '  where 
the  Britons  met  Caesar,  though  it  appears  we  are  nearly  of 
one  mind  as  to  the  place  whence  he  sailed  and  the  place 
where  he  landed.  But  I  wish  to  be  informed,  what  right 
Mr.  Long  has  to  claim  any  special  property  in  a  theory 
which  was  again  and  again  the  subject  of  discussion  ages 
before  he  was  born  1  In  winding  up  my  paper,  I  expressed 
my  satisfaction  at  finding  that,  'both  as  regards  the  port  of 
departure  and  the  place  of  landing,  I  was  in  so  close  an 
agreement  with  a  man  like  Camden.'  The  theory  was  some 
three  centuries  old,  but  the  arguments  by  which  I  en- 
deavoured  to  support  it  were  for  the  most  part  new  ;  and  I 
may  add,  they  were  as  widely  different  from  those  employed 
by  Mr.  Long  as  they  well  could  be. 

Mr.  Long  considers  Wissant  to  be  the  same  name  as 
the  Ouessant  of  Brittany,  and  that  it  represents  the  Latin 
Uxantis  {Reader,  Sept.  5,  254).  He  is  greatly  mistaken. 
Li  medieval  writings  Wissant  takes  the  form  of  Witsand ; 
and  though  Mr.  Long  tells  us  (Long's  'Caesar,'  28)  that 
'  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Ouissant  is  a  corruption 
of  White-sand,  or  any  words  meaning  either  white  or  sand,' 
I  may  inform  him,  that  medieval  writers  expressly  state 
that  Wissant  did  obtain  its  name  from  the  white  sands  with 
which  it  was  surrounded ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  names  of 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  are  almost  cxclusively  English 
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— English  to  an  extent  I  have  never  met  with  elsewhere, 
though  I  have  wandered  prett}^  extensively  in  the  German 
districts  of  the  Continent.  Some  of  the  names  which  at 
first  sight  bear  a  foreign  look,  when  we  trace  them  back  a 
few  centuries,  gradually  assume  an  English  shape,  and  are 
recognized  as  old  acquaintances.  The  student  of  English 
history  will  not  be  surprised  at  this,  when  he  remembers 
how  often  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  occur 
the  phrases,  '  Whitsand  in  Flanders,' '  Boulogne  in  Flanders,' 
and  the  like.  That  the  name  of  Witsand  originally  meant 
white-sand  does  not  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Witsand  in  modern  French  became  Wissant,  or,  as  it  has 
of  late  years  been  written,  Vissant.  Mr.  Long  writes  it 
Ouissant.  Where  did  he  get  this  very  peculiar  orthography  % 
I  am  loth  to  believe  that  he  adopted  it  merely  to  make  out 
a  resemblance  between  Witsand  and  Ouessant.  He  also 
states  (Long's  '  Caesar,'  378),  that  the  Flemings  still  call  it 
Esten,  and  the  French  sailors  'Essen.'  I  have  seen  the 
same  statement  in  Walckenaer ;  but  it  has  been  denied  by 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  district,  and  is  generally 
considered  to  be  a  mistake.  I  believe  it  was  the  same 
disposition  to  rely  on  second-hand  authorities  that  led  Mr. 
Long  into  a  more  serious  error.  He  supposes  the  northern- 
most  of  the  four  ports  from  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
people  sailed  to  Britain  to  be  the  Portus  Icius  (Longs 
'Caesar,'  16  and  274).  If  Mr.  Long  had  turned  to  Strabo, 
he  would  have  found  that  author  carefully  distinguishing 
the  ordinary  port  of  traffic  from  his  '  Itium.'  The  former, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  was  Boulogne. 

Mr.  Long  has  given  us  a  very  minute  description  of 
Wissant,  and  apparently  in  the  character  of  an  eye-witness 
(Long's  '  Caesar,'  285).  I  can  only  said,  if  he  ever  really 
visited  the  place,  he  must  have  walked  about  with  his  eyes 
shut.  He  tells  us  the  Wissant-brook  rises  near  '  Fort  C^sar.' 
'  Fort  C(^sar '  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Wissant,  and  the 
brook  rises  five  or  six  miles  inland.  He  tells  us  that 
the  soil  round  Wissant  is  '  rich.'     It  is  notoriously  barren 
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— so  barren,  indeed,  that  out  of  the  five  or  six  hundred 

inhabitants  of  Wissant  more  than  one  hundred  men  are 

forced  to  seek  a  living  from  the  sea.     It  is  a  mere  fishing 

village.     He  tells  us  also,  that  '  on  each  side  of  Wissant  ex- 

tends  a  fine  sandy  beach,'  &c. ;  and  that  '  this  long  sandy 

beach  was  the  best  place  along  all  this  coast  for  Caesars 

purposes.     His  ships  were  made  for  hauling  up  ^  (ad  sub- 

ductiones,  v.  i) ;  and  the  beach,  which  is  five  or  six  miles 

long,  would  hold  more  ships  tlian  he  had,  and  they  could 

all  be  fioated  out  at  the  same  time.'     He  observes  else- 

where  [Reader,  Sept.  5,  254),  'The  critics  will  persist  in 

looking  for  a  place  on  the  French  coast   where   Caesar 

found  a  port,  while  his  whole  narrative  shows  that  he 

neither  wanted  nor  used  a  port  in  the  modern  sense.'     The 

critics  look  for  a  port  because  Caesar  called  the  place  he 

sailed  from  a  portus;  and  because  this  Latin  word  has  just 

as  definite  a  meaning  as  the  word  port  in  English.     He 

never  gave  this  name  to  the  open  beach  where  he  landed ; 

and  he  could  not  have  given  it  to  such  a  beach  as  Mr.  Long 

describes  at  Wissant  without  violating  the  proprieties  of 

language.     But  I  will  inform  the  reader  what  is  the  real 

character  of  the  beach  which  Mr.  Long  pronounces  to  be  so 

suitable  for  Caesars   purposes.      The  sand-downs  which 

protected  the  ancient  port  extend  in  length  some  two  or 

three    miles :    their   breadth   is   inconsiderable,   but  their 

height  in  some  places  cannot  well  be  less  than  sixty  or 

seventy  feet.     The  sea  at  high  water  flows  over  the  sands 

to  the  foot  of  the  downs,  which  rise  from  the  sands  at  an 

angle  of  fifty  or  sixty  degrees — indeed,  so  precipitously, 

that  in  descending  them  one  is  obhged  to  steady  oneself  by 

the  aid  of  the  little  bushes  (the  epine  de  mer)  with  wliich 

the  downs  are  covered.     I  need  hardly  say,  that  to  drag  a 

ship  up  one  of  these  sand-downs  would  be  an  impossibility. 

The  only  places  where  a  ship  could  be  hauled  up  dry  on 


^  This  statement  is   not  correct   as  regards   the   ships  used  in  the  Jirst 
expedition. 
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the  beach  are  at  the  three  gaps  to  which,  in  my  paper,  I 
alluded  as  breaking  the  line  of  sand-hills. 

Mr.  Longs  theory  is  quite  unnecessary.  That  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  a  i~tort  at 
Wissant,  is  as  clear  as  any  fact  connected  with  our  na- 
tional  history.  Here  our  English  kings  landed  in  their 
journeys  to  the  Continent, — here  French  kings  embarked 
when  they  visited  England ;  and  at  this  port,  in  the  year 
1 193,  John  fitted  out  the  fleet  with  which  he  was  preparing 
to  take  possession  of  England  during  the  imprisonment  of 
his  injured  brother.  The  port  occupied  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity  of  the  little  plain  which  lies  between  the  sand- 
downs  and  the  upland  ;  but  at  an  earlier  period  it,  no 
doubt,  extended  over  the  whole  plain.  Such  was  pro- 
bably  its  condition  when  Caesar  made  it  his  port  of 
departure. 

Like  others  who  have  treated  of  Caesar's  transit,  I 
stated  that  he  arrived  on  the  British  coast  at  ten  o'clock. 
Roman  hours  coincide  with  our  modern  hours  only  at  the 
equinoxes ;  and  as  Caesar  sailed  three  or  four  weeks  before 
the  autumnal  equinox,  the  reckoning  was  not  a  correct 
one.  But  it  was  correct  enough  for  my  purpose  ;  and  as  I 
had  no  wish  to  perplex  the  reader  with  fractional  num- 
bers  and  a  puzzling  calculation,  I  followed  the  reckoning 
of  those  who  had  preceded  me.  If  Mr.  Long,  fresh  from 
the  perusal  of  Ideler,  chooses  to  pour  out  a  flood  of  very 
cheap  learning  upon  the  subject,  I  leave  him  to  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  his  triumph. 

Mr.  Longs  mode  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the  flow  of  the  tides  is,  I  believe,  original.  He  thus 
explains  Caesar's  statement,  that  he  had  at  the  same  time 
both  wind  and  tide  in  his  favour.  '  When  Caesar  says 
that  the  tide  (aestus)  was  favourable,  he  means  he  had 
water  sufficient  to  keep  near  the  shore.  There  is  only  one 
meaning  of  aestns  in  Caesar.'  And  further  on  he  tells  us, 
'  If  tide  means  stream,  his  statement  is  not  true.  If  he 
means  by  "  tide"  what  I  have  said — and  there  is  not  the 
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least  doubt  of  that — I  should  like  some  sufficient  reason  to 
be  given,  why  he  could  not  go  on  to  Deal  though  the 
stream  was  against  him,  for  he  certainly  affirms  that  he 
went  on  and  did  not  go  back'  {Reader,  254,  255).  So 
Mr.  Long  considers  that  Caesar  set  sail  when  he  saw  the 
tide  had  risen  sufficiently  to  allow  him  to  keep  near  shore, 
and  that  the  wind  enabled  him  to  make  headway,  though 
the  tide  was  still  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction.  I 
would  ask,  could  any  one  that  knew  the  Kentish  coast  and 
had  ever  sailed  round  the  South  Foreland  have  started 
such  a  theory  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  question  of  the  tidal  currents 
is  the  great  difficulty  which  meets  us  in  this  inquiry.  The 
language  of  Caesar,  and  incidental  circumstances  men- 
tioned  by  other  writers,  point  clearly  to  Deal  as  the  place 
of  Caesar's  landing.  But  if  he  sailed  from  Doverwick  at 
the  '  ninth  hour,'  and  if  the  tides  then  flowed  off  Dover  as 
they  do  at  the  present  day,  it  is  impossible  he  could  have 
landed  there.  I  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  dilemma 
by  raising  two  issues  :  ist,  whether  the  language  of  Caesar 
compelled  us  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  did  sail  '  at 
the  ninth  hour' ;  and  2ndly,  whether  we  were  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  tides  now  flow  as  they  did  in  the  days 
of  Caesar.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  althouo-h 
I  have  received  several  private  communications  bearing  on 
these  questions,  they  are  almost  entirely  passed  over  in  the 
papers  to  which  I  am  now  replying.  If  either  the  one 
or  the  other  be  decided  in  my  favour,  there  is  an  end  of 
the  matter.  On  every  other  point  I  consider  myself  un- 
assailable. 

It  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  the  changes  in  the  coast- 
line,  on  which  I  rely  to  support  my  inference,  as  to  there 
having  been  some  alterations  in  the  tidal  currents.  They 
are, — the  contraction  of  the  Thames  estuary,  owing  to  the 
'  inning  '  of  its  marshes,  the  silting  up  of  the  Wantsum,  the 
destruction  of  the  Lomea,  the  formation  of  the  Goodwin 
SandSj  the  excavation  of  that  deep-sea  channel  called  the 
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Downs,  the  '  inning '  of  the  Romney  Marshes,  and  the 
creation  of  Dungeness.  The  faet  of  there  ha\dng  been 
such  changes  may  certainly  be  denied,  which  would  at 
once  raise  an  historical  issue,  but  surely  they  ought  not 
to  be  ignored  altogether.  They  are  no  '  petty  changes,' 
no  '  petites  modifications  de  la  cote,'  but  changes  of 
enormous  magnitude,  such  as  are  without  parallel  else- 
where  on  the  British  coast,  or  indeed  on  the  coast  opposite, 
if  we  except  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Holland. 
Can  we  suppose  that  they  had  no  effect  on  the  inshore 
tidal  currents  ?  Prof.  Airy  represents  me  as  supposing 
that  '  the  tidal  hours  of  turn  of  current  may  have  been  ex- 
tremely  ditferent  from  what  they  are  now.'  If  my  friend 
will  turn  to  my  paper,  he  will  see  that  I  expressed  myself 
in  much  more  guarded  language.  My  question  was,  '  Is  it 
likely  that  the  tides  continue  to  flow  off  that  place  (Dover) 
to  the  hoiir  precisely  as  they  did  before  these  changes  had 
taken  place?'  A  very  slight  alteration  in  the  currents 
would  be  sufficient  to  upset  all  the  conclusions  that  have 
been  drawn  from  them.  The  length  of  time  during  which 
the  ebb-tide  flows  after  low  water,  varies  at  almost  every 
point  of  the  Channel,  and  generally  the  inshore  differs 
from  the  mid-channel  current.  I  believe  Dr.  CardwelFs 
observations  on  the  difference  between  these  currents  at 
Folkestone  to  be  perfectly  correct ;  his  error  lay  in  sup- 
posing  that  the  law  which  he  had  observed  at  Folkestone 
prevailed  also  at  Dover.  Tlie  diflerences  we  so  often  ob- 
serve  in  the  phenomena  evidently  arise  from  very  complex 
causes,  and  to  assume  that  these  inshore  currents  could  not 
be  affected  by  such  changes  in  the  coast-line  as  I  have 
described,  appears  to  me  to  be  an  assumption  much  too 
hazardous  to  reason  from. 

Before  I  close  the  paper,  I  would  make  a  remark  as  to 
'  the  point  on  the  Stour '  where  the  Britons  met  Caesar. 
Mr.  Long  tclls  us  it  was  at  Grove  Ferry.  I  know  of  no 
reason  for  his  fixing  it  at  this  place,  which  appears  to  me 
to  have  hardly  one  of  the  necessary  requisites.     My  own 
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opinion  on  the  subject  was  expressed  as  follows :  'If  we 
pass  down  the  Stour  two  or  three  miles,  we  shall  find  a 
loeality  which  answers  all  the  demands  of  Caesar^s  narra- 
tive.  North  of  the  river  is  a  range  of  low  hills,  on  which 
still  lie  large  masses  of  natural  wood.  The  river  runs  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  to  the  south  of  it  is  a  flat  country 
which  stretches  away  towards  Sandwich  and  Deal.  The 
latter  place  is  about  twelve  miles  distant.'  The  '  two  or 
three  miles'  down  the  Stour  carry  us  to  Sturry  and  Wal- 
more  Hill,  and  supposing  the  British  oppidum  to  have  been 
here  situate,  its  distance  from  the  Roman  Castellum  (Can- 
terbury)  would  be  much  the  same  as  we  find  it  to  be 
in  other  cases.  I  devoted  the  day  preceding  my  lecture  to 
an  examination  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  heat  was 
terrible,  and  I  was  forced  to  leave  before  I  had  sufficiently 
explored  several  of  the  woods.  A  gentleman,  whose  know- 
ledge  of  our  ancient  history  is  well  known  and  appreciated, 
has  kindly  promised  to  complete  what  I  left  imperfect. 
Perhaps  some  vestige  of  the  British  earthworks  may  still 
remain,  and  be  discovered  if  diligently  sought  after. 


LETTER  TO   '  THE  ATHENAEUM'   OF   Oct.  3,1863. 

Sandfoed  Paek,  Oxon,  Sept.  28,  1863. 

WiTH  reference  to  the  four  passages  from  Gaul  to  Britain 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  I  noticed,  in  the  Athenaeum  of  Sept. 
26,  p.  401,  Mr.  Long's  opinion  that  the  northernmost  of  the 
four  was  from  the  Portus  Icius ;  and  I  ventured  to  state 
my  belief  that,  in  forming  this  opinion,  he  could  not  have 
consulted  Strabo's  text.  I  have  had  my  attention  directed 
to  the  Reader  of  Sept.  19,  p.  317  \  where  I  find  Mr.  Long 
contending  that  the  language  of  Strabo  fully  bears  out  the 
conclusion  he  arrived  at.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to 
examine  the  issue  he  has  raised. 

'  See  the  abstract  given  below,  p.  378. 
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The  passage  in  dispute  runs  thus  : — 

Tois  V  aiih  ru)v  vfpl  tov  'Pjjvov  Toircov  dvayofj,fVois  ovk  dn'  avTwv  rwv  kic^oKujv 
6  ■jtXovs  fffrlv,  dWoL  diro  ruiv  oixopovvToiv  rots  Merairiots  Mopivwv  Ttap'  oTy  iari  Kal 
to^Itioj/  £  (XP^oo^fo  vavaraQpiu)  Kaiaap  6  Oeos,  Siaipuiv  els  rr^v  vrjaov.  Strabo,^.  5.  2. 

I  translated  it  {Athenaeum,  Aug.  15,  p.  212),  '  When 
people  sail  from  the  country  near  the  Rhine,  the  voyage  is 
not  actually  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  from  the 
country  of  the  Morini,  who  border  on  the  Menapii,  among 
whom  also  is  the  Itium,  which  the  deified  Caesar  used  as 
his  port  when  he  passed  over  to  the  island;'  and  I  drew 
the  inference  that  Strabo  made  a  distinction  between  the 
'  Itium '  and  '  the  usual  port  of  transit.'  Prof.  Airy  agreed 
with  me,  considering  '  that  the  emphatic  Koi  absolutely  dis- 
tinguishes  the  Itian  from  the  mercantile  port  of  the  Morini 
mentioned  in  Strabo's  preceding  sentence '  {Athenaeum, 
Sept.  5,  p.  302). 

The  following  is  Mr.  Long's  translation  of  the  passage : — 
'  But  those  who  pass  from  the  parts  about  the  Rhine  do 
not  sail  from  the  outlets  of  that  river,  but  from  the  country 
of  the  Morini,  who  border  on  the  Menapii ;  and  it  is  they 
(the  Morini)  who  possess  the  Itium  which  the  deified 
Caesar  used  as  his  ship-station  when  he  crossed  to  the 
island.'  This  translation  is  not  very  definitely  worded, 
and  would  admit  of  being  construed  so  as  to  support  my 
views  on  the  subject ;  but  Mr.  Long  fixes  the  meaning  he 
wishes  it  to  convey  by  the  foUowing  criticism  : — '  The  words 
Kal  To  "Itlov  refer  to  Mopiv&v,  and  they  tell  us  the  name  of 
the  place  which  is  implied  in  the  previous  words.  They  do 
not,  as  Mr.  Airy  supposes,  introduce  another  place  to  our 
notice,  in  addition  to  a  place  implied,  which  has  not  been 
named.  This  use  of  Koi,  particularly  in  clauses  which 
begin  with  a  relative,  as  •n-ap'  oU,  is  common  in  Greek 
writers — Thucydides,  for  instance — and  it  occurs  in  Strabo. 
The  purpose  of  kol  wlien  it  is  so  used  is  to  mark  em- 
phatically  some  thing  or  circumstance  which  follows  it, 
and  not  a  thing  or  circumstance  in  addition  to  one  that  has 
heen  mentioned.     If  we  mis-translate  koL  in  this  passage  by 
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the  word  "  also,"  we  shall  have  two  ports  mentioned  instead 
of  one'  [Reader,  Sept.  19,  p.  317).  Tliat  in  such  case  we 
shall  have  two  ports  referred  to  is  certain,  and  the  question 
raised  is  whether  Strabo  did  or  did  not  intend  to  refer  to 
two. 

If  the  piece  of  criticism  I  have  put  in  italics  were  gene- 
rally  admitted,  it  would  be  decisive;  and  if  it  were  the 
opinion  of  some  independent  scholar,  I  should  give  it  such 
consideration  as  it  might  be  fairly  entitled  to,  but  the  mere 
dictum  of  a  controversialist  carries  with  it  no  weight. 
Assertions  of  this  kind  are  easily  made,  and  are  just  as 
easily  denied.  The  point  at  issue  must  be  settled  by  an 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  scholars  ;  and  I  know  no  better 
way  of  ascertaining  what  that  judgment  is  likely  to  be 
than  by  inquiring  what  is  the  construction  that  has  hitherto 
been  put  on  the  passage  in  question. 

Casaubon's  edition  of  Strabo,  published  in  1587,  con- 
tained  a  Latin  version  by  Xylander,  which  has  been  often 
reprinted,  and  has  generally  been  considered  one  of  autho- 
rity.  It  thus  renders  the  disputed  passage  : — '  Qui  a 
Rheni  partibus  trajiciunt,  ii  non  ex  ipso  solvunt  ostio,  sed 
a  Morinis  Menapiorum  conterminis,  apud  quos  est  etiam 
Itium,  quo  navali  usus  est  D.  Caesar,  in  eam  transmittens 
insulam.' 

Siebenkees  revised  [emendavit)  this  Latin  version  for  his 
edition  of  Strabo  (Leipzig,  1796),  but  he  made  no  alteration 
in  the  passage  we  are  now  concerned  with — a  proof  that 
in  his  opinion  it  correctly  gave  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
text. 

Coray's  version  (Paris,  1809)  is  too  loose  to  be  of  much 
service  in  any  question  of  nice  criticism,  and  his  transla- 
tion  of  the  passage,  like  that  of  Mr.  Long's,  is  wide  enough 
to  cover  both  the  meanings  attributed  to  it : — '  Cependant 
ceux  qui  partent  du  premier  de  ces  endroits  s'embarquent 
non  pas  prdcisdment  aux  embouchures  du  Ehin,  mais  dans 
le  pays  des  Morini,  qui  confinent  aux  Menapii,  et  chez 
lesquels  on  trouve  le  port  Itius.' 

VOL.  II.  B  b 
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The  version  of  Groskurd  (Berlin,  1831) — the  most  careful 
and  conscientious  translation  of  Strabo  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared — is  more  definite: — 'Aber  die  aus  den  Orten  um 
den  Rhenos  iibersetzenden  machen  die  Fahrt  nicht  von  den 
Mundung  selbst,  sondern  von  den  mit  den  Menapiern  be- 
nachbarten  Morinen,  wo  auch  der  Ha/en  Ition  ist,  dessen 
sich  Caesar  der  Gottliche  als  Flottenstandes  bediente  als  er 
nach  der  Insel  iibersetzte.' 

Thus  of  the  three  principal  authorities  one  is  neutral, 
and  the  other  two  construe  the  passage  as  I  apprehend 
most  other  scholars  would  construe  it,  and  as  I  believe 
Mr.  Long  would  have  construed  it,  if  he  had  not  committed 
himself  to  a  statement  which  can  only  be  supported  by 
doing  violence  to  Strabo's  language. 

I  would  make  one  more  observation  before  I  conclude. 
We  find  in  the  '  Itinerary '  that  the  iters  which  run  along 
Agrippa's  highway  terminate  at  Boulogne;  and  Strabo 
tells  us  that  this  highway  was  carried  '  to  the  ocean  and  the 
Belloaci  and  the  Ambiani '  (Geogr.  4.  6. 11).  If  the  original 
terminus  were  Boulogne,  Boulogne  must  have  been  the 
'  Portus  Britannicus '  when  Strabo  wrote,  and,  therefore, 
must  have  been  the  one  he  refers  to  as  the  most  northerly 
of  the  four  ports.  But  according  to  Mr.  Long  the  northern- 
most  port  was  the  Portus  Icius — ergo,  the  Portus  Icius  was 
Boulogne.  Will  Mr.  Long  accept  this  conclusion? — and  if 
not,  how  will  he  escape  from  it  ? 


LETTER  TO  'THE  ATHENAEUM'  OF  March  6,  1869. 

Caius  Lodge,  Cambridge,  Mareh  2,  1869. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Athmaeum  (Feb.  27,  p.  317). 
Your  correspondent  '  N.  G/  refers  to  the  well-known  pas- 
sage  in  Cacsar,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  timber-trees  of 
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Britain.  '  Materia  cujusque  generis  ut  in  Gallia  est,  prae- 
ter  fagum  et  abietem.  This  passage  is  said  to  be  a  most 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  every  hypothesis  which  re- 
presents  the  place  of  Caesars  landing  to  have  been  in  a 
locality  producing  beech-trees,  or  in  one  from  which  the 
march  inland  would  have  carried  him  through  districts  in 
which  they  ilom-ish ;  for  it  must  be  presumed  that  Caesar 
would  not  have  alluded  to  the  timber-trees  of  the  country 
unless  he  had  taken  some  pains  to  discover  what  varieties 
were  to  be  met  with  in  the  parts  he  visited.  Hence  it 
would  seem  that  he  could  not  have  landed  at  Deal,  as  his 
advance  from  that  place  must  have  been  through  tracts 
abounding  in  beechwoods ;  and  when  Dr.  Guest,  who  up- 
holds  the  idea  that  he  landed  there,  suggests  (as  he  did  in 
the  Athenaeum)  the  possibility  of  some  of  the  bare  country 
in  that  neighbourhood  having  been  clothed  with  beech- 
woods  in  Caesars  time,  he  appears  to  propound  the  over- 
throw  of  his  own  theory.' 

I  agree  in  one  of  the  conclusions  at  which  your  cor- 
respondent  seems  to  have  arrived,  viz.  that  the  beech  is 
one  of  our  indigenous  trees.  It  is  found  growing  in  all  our 
chalk  districts,  under  circumstances  which  appear  to  me 
inconsistent  with  any  other  hypothesis ;  and  the  North 
Downs  are  still  covered  with  beechwoods  wherever  the 
land  cannot  be  turned  to  a  more  useful  purpose.  Now,  at 
whatever  point  on  the  south  coast  Caesar  landed — whether 
at  Deal,  or  Folkestone,  or  Hythe,  or  Pevensey, — he  must 
have  crossed  the  North  Downs  on  his  way  to  the  Thames, 
and  so  have  passed  through  '  tracts  abounding  in  beech- 
woods.'  Your  correspondents  criticism,  therefore,  directly 
attacks  every  theory  which  lands  Caesar  on  the  south 
coast,  and  if  it  be  sound,  not  only  myself,  but  Professor 
Airy,  Mr.  Lewin.  and  almost  all  our  antiquaries,  from  Cam- 
den  downwards  must  be  in  error.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
theory  which  lands  Caesar  norih  of  the  river,  but  we  need 
not  stop  to  examine  it ;  for  if  Caesar  marched  up  the 
valley  of  the  Thames— by  whatever  route  he  entered  it, — 
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he  could  hardly  fail  to  meet  with  the  common  beech — Fagus 
sylvatica. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  words  praeter  fagum  et  abietem 
have  given  trouble  to  the  commentators.  The  general 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  in  this  passage  ables  meant,  not 
the  spruce,  but  the  silver  fir,  and  fagus,  not  the  beech,  but 
the  sweet  chestnut.  Both  the  silver  fir  and  the  sweet 
chestnut  grow  wild  in  France;  but  it  seems  now  to  be 
admitted  that  neither  of  these  trees  is  indigenous  in  this 
country. 


N  0  T  E 
JRoman.  Roads  _ 
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APPENDIX. 

Abstract  of  the  Arguments  referred  io  in  the  foregoing  Letters. 

Pkofessor  Aiky,  who  had  already  published  his  views  on  this 
subject,  wrote  a  critique  on  Dr.  Guest's  '  Julius  Caesar's  invasion  of 
Britain,'  which  was  printed  in  the  Athenaeum  for  Sept.  5,  1863, 
and  bears  date,  '  Royal  Observatoiy,  Greenwich,  Aug.  25,  1863.' 
A  summary  of  his  arguments  is  here  given. 

I.  He  assents  to  Dr.  Guesfs  interpretation  of  commodissimum  as 
*  very  convenient '  rather  than  '  most  convenient,'  but  he  cannot 
agree  with  Dr.  Guest  that  Caesar  had  no  time  for  weighing  the 
merits  of  different  ports.  Caesar  seems  never  to  have  made  a 
march  without  knowing  the  nature  of  the  place  to  which  he  was 
going,  and  of  the  road  to  it.  He  had  sent  a  coufidential  officer  to 
reconnoitre  the  coast,  and  had  been  himself  near  the  port  of  em- 
barkation.  In  all  probability  he  fixed  on  the  port  which  was  best 
adapted  to  his  purpose. 

The  denomination  of  '  Cape  Town '  proves  by  analogy  that  the 
Portus  Itius  need  not  have  been  close  to  the  Itian  headland  which 
may  have  signified  either  Gris-nez  or  Alpreck.  Professor  Airy  stiU 
believed  that  the  Portus  Itius  was  exterior  to  the  country  of  the 
Morini. 

In  reference  to  Dr.  Guest's  citation  of  Strabo,  he  does  not  con- 
sider  Strabo  an  original  author  on  this  matter.  His  inaccuracies 
on  several  points  seem  to  show  that  he  had  never  visited  the 
country,  and  he  appears  to  have  drawn  all  his  information  about 
this  part  of  Gaul  from  Caesar's  commentaries.  His  statement  is 
in  fact  little  or  nothing  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  Caesar's.  In 
examining  critically  Strabo's  words — nap'  ols  ian  Ka\  t6  "Itiov,  <m  e'xp'7- 
aaTo  vavaTd6fj.(o  Kalcrap  6  eeoj — the  writer  agrees  with  Dr.  Guest  that 
icat  absohitely  distinguishes  the  Itian  port  froni  the  mercantile  port 
of  the  Morini  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sentence,  but  differs  from 
him  in  the  interpretation  of  the  followiug  words.  The  fundamental 
sense  of  napa  with  tbe  dative  is  '  adjacency,'  or  '  pi-oximity.'  There 
are  cases  in  which  a  complex  idea  is  produced,  and  napa  may  be 
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translated  '  among '  or  '  in ' ;  but  where  the  subject  is  a  single  object, 
as  a  port  in  reference  to  the  geography  of  a  country,  then  we  must 
adopt  the  original  and  fundamental  idea  of  proximity.  Thus  the 
sentence  must  be  translated,  '  near  to  whom  is  the  Itian  port/  If 
Strabo  had  intended  to  say  that  the  port  was  in  the  country  of 
the  Morini  he  would  have  used  iv  not  irapa. 

Caesar  nowhere  states  that  the  passage  from  the  Portus  Itius  was 
the  shortest,  and  there  are  qualifications  of  a  port  far  more  im- 
portant  thau  mere  shortness  of  sea  passage. 

'  I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  port  which 
Dr,  Guest  has  suggested  for  the  Portus  Itius.  And  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  how  much  I,  with  other  persons  more 
deserving  of  the  name  of  antiquarian,  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Guest  for 
the  personal  inquiry  into  the  fitness  of  localities  which  he  has  con- 
ducted  with  so  much  care,  and  for  the  production  of  so  much 
medieval  erudition  bearing  on  this  point.' 

With  regard  to  the  pool  or  backwater  at  "Wissant,  Professor  Airy, 
without  questioning  the  perfect  accuracy  of  Dr.  Guest's  account  of 
the  present  state  of  the  ground,  holds  that  such  pools  are  never 
suflBciently  deep  to  serve  as  harbours,  and  instances  those  behind 
the  Chesil  Bank,  behind  the  Slapton  Sands,  and  the  large  '  Etangs ' 
on  the  coast  of  Languedoc  and  Rousillon.  A  fleet  of  800  to  1000 
ships  requires  a  great  deal  of  space,  and  he  believes  thei-e  are  only 
two  instances  in  which  such  large  fleets  have  escaped  from  their 
sheltering  ports,  each  at  a  single  tide,  the  fieet  of  Julius  Caesar 
from  the  Portus  Itius,  and  that  of  William  of  Normandy  from  the 
mcuth  of  the  Somme.  Could  the  pool  harbour  supposed  by  Dr. 
Guest  or  any  of  the  small  Picard  ports  permit  this  ?  Surely 
no  other  harbour  on  the  coast  of  France  than  the  estuary  of  the 
Somme. 

Professor  Airy  then  maintains  that  all  the  details  of  Caesar's 
description  with  exception  of  the  one  doubtful  expression  of  certain 
ships  drifting  down  to  the  Morini,  converge  to  the  conclusion  that 
Caesar  set  sail  from  the  estuary  of  the  Somme. 

II.  As  to  the  passage  across  the  sea  to  Britain.  Dr.  Guest  allows 
that  tlie  slowness  of  passage  is  remarkable  from  Wissant.  Professor 
Airy  wouhl  go  further  and  say  that  it  is  incredible.  '  Is  it  possible 
that  the  fastest  ships  of  the  fleet,  sailing  under  circumstances  which 
are  expressiy  described  as  favourable,  should  make  only  two  miles 
an  houi"  ?     The  Master  of  Caius,  with  whom  I  have  shared  the 
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dangers  as  well  as  the  amusements  of  boat-sailing  on  the  sea,  knows 
well  that  the  most  trifliug  breeze  carries  vessels  much  faster  than 
this.'  In  a  broad-built  ferry-boat,  with  a  light  breeze,  one  goes  at 
a  quicker  rate  than  at  the  rate  adopted  by  Dr.  Guest  for  Caesar's 
best  sailers.  The  easy  speed  of  about  five  miles  an  hour  would 
have  carried  Caesar's  fast  ships  from  the  Somme  to  the  anchorage 
off  Bexhill  in  the  given  time,  some  ten  hours,  a  more  probable 
course  than  the  twenty  miles  which  Dr.  Guest  has  adopted. 

111.  As  to  the  landing.  In  Caesar's  description  Dr.  Guest 
recognizes  the  cliffs  near  Dover,  but  no  commander  would  steer 
ships  to  the  foot  of  cliffs  300  feet  high  with  the  intention  of  landing 
to  invade  the  couutry,  nor  would  any  defenders  station  themselves 
there  to  repel  an  invasion.  The  description  suits  much  better  the 
cliffs  between  Hastings  and  Pevensey.  Above  cliffs  of  this  character 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  construct  Martello  towers  whieh  should 
commaud  the  beach  below. 

After  a  night-march  of  twelve  miles,  which  could  only  be  made 
on  a  well-frequented  road,  Caesar  found  the  Britons  drawn  up  near 
a  '  flumen,'  whence  they  retired  to  a  neighbouring  fortress.  Professor 
Airy  supposes  this  stream  to  be  the  small  river  Rother  at  Roberts- 
bridge.  Before  the  sluice  at  Rye  was  made  the  high  tide  must  have 
drowned  the  meadows  about  Bodiham,  and  run  up  to  Robertsbridge, 
where  would  be  a  pass  or  ford  across  a  wide  tidal  estuary — a  formid- 
able  defence  against  invaders.  With  regard  to  the  fortress,  a  steep 
hill  about  four  miles  off  has  from  time  immemorial  borne  the  name 
of  Burg  Hill — a  name  which  carries  with  it  the  record  of  a  long- 
established  military  post  far  more  certainly  than  any  specific 
tradition  or  any  probable  conjecture.  '  Here  then,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  all  the  requisite  conditions  are  fully  satisfied.  I  agaiu 
place  on  record  my  undoubting  conviction  that  Pevensey  Bay 
was  the  place  of  Caesar's  landing,  and  Eobertsbridge  the  place 
of  engagement  with  the  Britons.' 


Mr.  George  Long  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Reader  of  Sept.  5, 
1863,  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Guest's  paper  iu  the  Athenaeum,  and 
another  letter  to  the  same  Jourual  of  Sept.  19,  1H63,  on  Professor 
Airy's  reply.  The  following  is  a  condensed  summary  of  Mr.  Long's 
arsruments  and  statements. 
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First  he  gives  a  recapitulation  of  the  positions  which  he  laid 
down  in  his  edition  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  published  in  1853. 
He  then  shows  that  Dr.  Guest  comes  to  the  same  conclusions  in 
all  the  important  features  of  Caesar's  two  expeditions,  '  but,'  he 
continues,  '  this  paper  contains  some  matter  which  seems  to  me 
irrelevant,  some  that  is  incorrect,  and  it  adds  nothing  to  the 
demonstration.' 

There  are  two  places  named  Ouessant  or  Ouissant  on  the  French 
coast.  It  appears  to  be  an  old  Gallic  name.  Ouessant,  the  Eoman 
Uxantis,  is  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Fiuistere,  Ouissant  is  Caesai''s 
Itius  or  Iccius  (variously  written  in  the  MSS.).  This  last  identifi- 
cation  is  a  probable  one,  for  Caesar  informs  us  that  he  chose  the 
shortest  routeto  Britain,  and  the  sliortest  cut  is  from  Cape  Gris-nez 
and  the  beach  of  Ouissant,  which  is  east  of  the  Cape. 

There  is  no  evidence  for  identifying  Itius  aud  Boulogiie,  which 
had  a  Gallic  name  of  its  own — Gesoriacum.  The  measurements 
across  the  chaunel  as  given  by  ancient  geographers  tend  to  the 
conclusion  tbat  these  two  ports  were  some  distance  apart. 

As  to  Dr.  Guest's  suggestion  that  there  was  formerly  between 
Cape  Gris-nez  and  Ouissant  a  port  capable  of  holding  Caesar's  eight 
hundred  vessels,  Mr.  Long  admits  that  the  plain  in  question  once 
received  the  waters  of  the  sea  before  the  passage  was  closed  up 
with  sand,  but  he  does  not  think  there  was  a  tide-harbour  there 
capable  of  holding  all  Caesars  vessels,  nor,  if  there  had  been,  would 
he  have  used  it.  His  vessels  were  constructed,  as  he  tells  us,  to  be 
hauled  up  on  a  beach,  and  the  long  beach  of  Ouissant  Avas  exactly 
the  place  that  suited  the  vessels  which,  after  the  experience  of  his 
first  expedition,  he  had  prepared  for  the  second.  He  had  no  port 
on  the  British  coast,  but  after  the  second  landing  iu  Britain  he 
hauled  up  all  his  ships.  The  critics  will  persist  in  looking  for 
a  port  on  the  French  coast,  while  Caesars  narrative  shows  that  he 
neither  wanted  nor  used  a  port  in  the  modern  sense. 

In  reference  to  Dr.  Guest's  remarks  about  the  slowness  of  Caesar's 
first  passage,  which  he  reckons  at  ten  hours,  Mr.  Long  considers 
Dr.  Guest  in  error  when  he  supposes  that  '  the  fourth  hour  of  the 
day'  means  ten  o'clock,  for  if  the  Roman  natural  day  began  at  sun- 
rise,  it  would  bring  tlie  fourth  hour  in  August  to  about  half-past 
eight  or  nine.  Arriving  with  his  quickest  vessels  off  Dover  about 
this  time  past  high  water,  he  waited  at  anchor  till  the  ninth  hour, 
which  would  be  from  half-past  two  to  half-past  three  in  the  after- 
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nooD,  when  having  both  wincl  and  tide  favourable  he  set  sail,  and  at 
about  seven  miles  from  his  anchorage  he  brought  his  vessels  to  on 
an  open  and  level  coast. 

When  Caesar  says  that  the  tide  {ciestus)  was  favourable,  he  means 
that  he  had  water  sufficieut  to  keep  near  the  shore.  On  this  first 
voyage,  while  he  was  at  anchor,  he  could  see  the  water  rise  aud  fall : 
and  he  could  see  how  the  stream  ran. 

Mr.  Long  then  quotes  the  opinion  of  Lieutenant  Burstal  on  the 
set  of  the  stream,  assuming  that  the  day  of  Caesar's  arrival  in 
Britain  was  the  27th  of  Au<i;ust,  and  that  the  next  full  moon  was 
on  the  night  of  the  goth  of  August.  This  opinion  is  as  follows  : 
*  During  the  interval  between  12.40  and  6.50  iD.m.  of  August  27th, 
the  sti-eam  was  setting  to  the  westward,  and  therefore,  if  Caesar 
weighed  anchor  at  3.30  p.m.,  the  stream  was  setting  to  the  W.S.W., 
but  it  is  very  possible  that  there  was  sufficient  wind  for  him  to 
make  good  headway  against  the  stream,  as  at  that  period  of  the 
moon,  four  days  before  the  fuU,  the  stream  would  not  exceed  one- 
and-a-half  miles  an  hour.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that  he 
wished  to  land  near  Deal  or  Sandwich,  where,  in  most  cases  it 
would  be  most  practicable.  But,  should  the  statement  be  literally 
correct,  that  at  3.30  p.m.  the  wind  and  tide  were  favourable,  one 
would  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wind  was  from  the  N.E. 
and  that  he  sailed  with  wind  and  tide  down  channel  to  the 
Westward,  aud  landed  on  the  first  level  beach,  about  two  miles 
from  the  South  Foreland  or  near  the  village  of  Sandgate.' 

From  this  Mr.  Long  draws  the  conclusion — Caesar  says  that  he 
went  on  with  wind  and  tide  favourable.  If  '  tide  '  means  stream, 
his  statement  is  not  true ;  otherwise  reason  should  be  showu  why 
he  could  not  go  on  to  Deal,  since  he  certainly  affirms  that  he  went 
on  and  did  not  go  back. 

Mr.  Loug  theu  criticizes  Pi'ofessor  Airy's  theory,  that  Caesar  sailed 
from  the  Somme  and  landed  at  Pevensey.  He  holds  that,  tbough 
this  assumption  removes  the  difficulty  just  discussed  about  the 
course  of  the  stream,  it  raises  greater  difficulties  and  cannot  be 
reconciled  vvith  Caesar's  text. 

He  couceives  that  Dr.  Guesfs  conclusion  about  the  changes  on 
the  coast-Une  amounts  to  this — '  Tlie  form  of  the  coast  in  Caesar's 
time  was  such  that  at  the  hour  and  on  the  day  above-mentioned, 
the  stream  was  flowing  iu  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  it 
now  flows  at  the  same  time.     This  is  his  conclusion;  for  his  hypo- 
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tliesis  about  the  coast  is  presented  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
about  the  stream.'     This  conclusion  Mr.  Loug  believes  to  be  false. 

He  holds  that  on  his  second  voyage  Caesar  may  have  had  20,000 
men  in  all,  since  the  legions  were  constantly  diminishing,  not  as 
Dr.  Guest  sui^poses  from  30,000  to  40,000.  There  were  also  no 
doul)t  '  Mercatores '  (traders)  who  accompanied  the  army. 

The  country  about  Deal  seems  to  Mr.  Long  to  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  of  Caesar's  text  as  to  his  landing-place.  At  "Worth, 
betvveeu  Deal  and  Sandwich,  is  some  of  the  best  wheat-laud  in 
Eugland. 


In  his  second  letter  to  the  Reader  Mr.  Long  is  chiefly  occupied 
in  criticizing  Professor  Airy's  conclusions  in  the  Athenaeum.  He 
cannot  niake  Mr.  Airy's  passage  from  the  Somme  to  Pevensey  Bay 
agree  with  Caesar's  statements  that  he  sailed  the  distance  of  thirty 
Eoman  miles  and  that  he  chose  the  shortest  way  across  the 
channel.  He  maintains  that  Mr.  Airy  mistranslates  Strabo,  when 
he  makes  him  say  tliat  the  Portus  Itius  was  external  to  the  country 
of  the  Morini,  while  Trap'  ols  should  mean  '  in  their  possession.' 
Mr.  Long  further  blames  Mr.  Airy  for  agreeing  with  Dr.  Guest 
'  that  the  emphatic  koI  absolutely  distinguishes  the  Itian  port  from 
the  mercantile  port  mentioned  in  Caesar's  preceding  sentence.' 
The  words  kqi  to^Itiov  refer  to  Mopivcou,  and  they  tell  us  the  name 
of  the  place  which  is  imjDlied  in  the  previous  words.  They  do  not, 
as  Mr.  Airy  supposes,  introduce  another  place  to  our  notice,  in 
addition  to  a  place  implied,  which  has  not  been  named.  Mr.  Long 
answers  Mr.  Airy's  objection  that  if  Strabo  had  intended  to  say 
that  Itium  was  in  the  country  of  the  ]\Iorini  he  woukl  have  used  tv 
not  Trapa  by  giving  instances  in  which  Strabo  uses  napa  with  the 
dative  with  the  meaning  '  in  the  possession  of.' 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Airy's  assertion  that  '  Caesar  nowhere  states  that 
the  passage  from  the  Portus  Itius  was  the  shortest '  Mr.  Long  says 
'  It  is  true  that  he  does  not  state  this  in  direct  terms,  but  still  he 
does  say  it.  He  states  (4.  21)  that  he  marched  into  the  country  of 
the  Morini,  because  the  passage  from  that  country  to  Britain  was 
the  shortest.  If  any  man  will  dispute  about  the  meaning  of  "  in 
Morinos  proficiscitur,"  because  these  words  (4.  21)  raight  possibly 
express  only  the  direction  of  his  march  aud  not  the  termination,  he 
may  compare  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  7,  5,  6  and  8.     As  the 
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passage  from  the  Morini  was  the  shortest,  Caesar  ordered  all  his 
vessels  to  come  to  the  countiy  of  the  Morini ;  and  we  conclude 
that  he  sailed  from  the  country  to  which  the  vessels  came.' 

After  a  few  other  remarks  Mr.  Long  concludes — '  The  matter  is 
reducible  to  a  small  coraiJass.  If  Caesar  tells  the  truth  Avhen  he 
says  that  he  made  the  shortest  passage  to  Britain,  he  did  not  sail 
from  the  Somme.  He  sailed  from  some  part  of  the  French  coast 
between  Boulogne  and  Calais,  and  he  came  to  anchor  somewhere  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Kent.  The  question  is,  which  way  did  he  go 
after  leaving  his  anchorage;  and  that  is  all.  If  his  narrative  is 
false,  we  do  not  know  anything  about  his  voyage,  and  it  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  a  guess.' 


THE   CAMPAIGN   OF  AULUS   PLAUTIUS 
IN   BEITAIN,   A.D.  43. 

A  DISCOURSE  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HISTORICAL  SECTION  AT 
THE  MEETING  OF  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  IN 
LONDON,    JULY  I9,  1866. 


[Reprinted  from  the  '  Archaeological  Journal/  vol.  xxiii.] 


Before  we  can  discuss  with  advantage  the  campaign  of 
Aulus  Plautius  in  Britain,  it  will  be  necessary  to  settle,  or 
at  least  endeavour  to  settle,  certain  vexed  questions  which 
have  much  troubled  our  English  antiquaries.  The  first  of 
these  relates  to  the  place  where  Caesar  crossed  the  Thames. 
Caesar  tells  us  (B.  G.  5.  11)  that  '  the  river  called  Tamesis 
divided  the  country  of  Cassivelaunus  from  the  maritime 
states  about  eighty  miles  from  the  sea;'  and,  in  another 
passage  (B.  G.  5.  18),  that  '  he  led  his  army  unto  the  river 
Tamesis  to  the  country  of  Cassivelaunus.  The  river  was 
passable  on  foot  only  at  one  place,  and  that  with  difficulty. 
When  he  came  there,  he  observed  that  there  were  large 
bodies  of  the  enemy  drawn  up  on  the  opposite  bank.  The 
bank,  also,  was  defended  with  sharpened  stakes  fixed  in 
front,  and  stakes  of  the  like  kind  were  fixed  below  under 
water,  and  concealed  by  the  river.  Having  learnt  thus 
much  from  the  prisoners  and  deserters,  Caesar  sent  forward 
the  cavalry  and  immediately  ordered  the  legions  to  follow 
them  ;  but  the  soldiers  went  at  such  a  pace  and  with  such 
an  impetus,  though  they  had  only  the  head  above  water, 
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tliat  the  enemy  could  not  resist  the  impetus  of  the  legions 
and  the  cavahy,  but  deserted  the  bank  and  took  to  flight.' 

According  to  Orosius,  '  nearly  the  whole  ford  under 
water '  was  covered  with  the  stakes ;  and  Bede,  when  he 
copies  the  statement,  adds  (H,  E.  i.  2),  '  The  remains  of 
the  stakes  are  to  be  seen  there  to  this  very  day  [usque 
hodie) ;  and  it  appears,  upon  inspection  (inspectantibns), 
that  each  of  them  was  as  thick  as  a  man'8  thigh,  and  that 
they  were  covered  {circumfusae)  with  lead,  and  fixed  im- 
movably  in  the  depths  of  the  river.'  Bede  never  saw  the 
Thames ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  the  man  from 
whom  he  derived  the  information  he  has  handed  down  to 
us.  In  the  opening  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History  he  ac- 
knowledges  his  literary  obligations  to  a  London  priest 
named  Nothelm.  Nothehn  was  a  Londoner  born,  and 
died  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  he  was  Bede's  informant.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  in  Bede's  time,  that  is,  seven  or  eight  centuries  after 
Caesar'8  invasion,  there  was  some  place  on  the  Thames 
where  the  bottom  of  the  river  was  covered  with  stakes, 
and  which  educated  men,  who  must  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted  with  tlie  river  and  its  neighbourhood,  considered 
to  be  the  place  where  Caesar  crossed  it. 

Camden  was  the  first  of  our  modern  antiquaries  to  direct 
attention  to  this  subject.  He  lighted  on  a  place  near 
Walton  called  '  Coway  Stakes,'  and  as  it  was  '  about  eighty 
miles  from  the  sea,'  and  as  he  found  there  stakes  driven 
into  the  bed  of  the  river,  he  fixed  upon  it  unhesitatingly  as 
the  place  where  Caesar  crossed  the  Thames.  It  is  prob- 
able  that  many  of  the  stakes  had  been  removed  even 
before  Camden'8  time,  owing  to  the  requirements  of  the 
navigation;  but  a  considerable  number  of  them  were,  no 
doubt,  remaining  when  Gale  visited  the  place  in  1734.  He 
tells  us  (Arch.  i.  183),  'As  to  the  wood  of  the  stakes,  it 
proves  its  own  antiquity,  being,  by  its  long  duration  under 
water,  so  consolidated  as  to  resemble  ebony,  and  will  admit 
of  a  polishj  and  not  in  the  least  rotted.     It  is  evident  from 
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the  exterior  grain  of  the  wood  that  the  stakes  were  the 
entire  bodies  of  young  oak  trees,  there  not  being  the  least 
appearance  of  any  tool  to  be  seen  upon  the  whole  circum- 
ference,  and  if  we  allow  in  our  calculation  for  the  gradual 
increase  of  growth  towards  its  end  where  fixed  in  the  river, 
the  stake,  I  think,  will  exactly  answer  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  thigh,  as  described  by  Bede  ;  but  whether  they  were 
soldered  with  lead  at  the  end  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
river  is  a  particular  I  could  not  learn  :  but  the  last  part  of 
Bede's  description  is  certainly  just,  that  they  are  unmove- 
able,  and  remain  so  to  this  day.' 

At  present,  when  a  pile  is  driven  into  the  bed  of  a  river, 
it  is  shod  with  iron,  and  also  has  its  upper  end  strength- 
ened  with  bands  of  iron,  to  prevent  its  splitting.  The 
stakes  could  hardly  have  been  shod  with  so  soft  a  metal 
as  lead  ;  but  as  iron  was  costly  {ejus  exigua  est  copia, 
B.  G.  5-  12),  and  lead  was  produced  even  at  that  early 
period  in  great  abundance,  the  latter  metal  may  have 
been  used  to  wrap  round  the  stakes,  to  give  them 
greater  stifi^ness.  The  uppermost  plates  of  lead  must 
have  been  removed  when  the  stakes  were  sharpened.  and 
the  rest  may  have  been  stripped  ofi"  in  later  times  by  the 
fishermen. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  a  pretty  general  agi-eement 
among  our  antiquaries  as  to  the  locality  of  Caesars  ford. 
But,  soon  after  Gales  visit,  Daines  Barrington  went 
to  Coway,  and  thought  he  had  discovered  a  '  decisive 
proof  that  the  opinions  prevalent  on  this  subject  were 
erroneous.  A  fisherman,  who  '  had  been  employed  by 
some  gentlemen  to  take  up  the  stakes  at  that  place,'  told 
him  that  the  stakes  were  ranged  across  the  river,  and,  con- 
sequently,  not  in  a  position  to  oppose  any  impediment  to 
Caesar's  passage.  He  refused  therefore  to  consider  them 
to  be  the  stakes  referred  to  by  Caesar,  and  suggested  that 
they  might  be  the  remains  of  some  fishing  weir.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  Bray,  the  editor  of  Man- 
ning's  '  History  of  Surrey,'  paid  a  visit  to  Coway,  and  was 
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told  that  the  stakes  were  ranged  across  the  river  in  tivo 
rows,  some  nine  feet  apart.  The  fisherman,  his  informant, 
had  weighed  several  of  the  stakes,  each  as  thick  as  his 
thigh  and  shod  with  iron,  and  sold  them  for  half-a-guinea 
apiece  to  a  foolish  antiquary.  Only  one  stake  was  then 
remaining.  Bray  seems  to  have  been  half  inclined  to 
adopt  the  fisherman's  notion,  that  the  stakes  were  the 
remains  of  a  bridge^. 

All  this  conflict  of  opinion  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a 
false  assumption.  Our  antiquaries  assume  that  the  stakes 
were  fixed  in  the  bed  of  the  river  merely  to  prevent 
Caesar's  passage.  I  believe  them  to  have  been  fixed  there 
for  a  very  difi^erent  purpose,  years  before  Caesar  came  into 
the  island.  I  think  the  stakes  formed  part  of  what  may 
be  called  a  fortified  ford,  and  were  distributed  so  as  to  stop 
all  transit  over  the  river,  save  along  a  narrow  passage, 
which  would  bring  the  passenger  directly  under  the  com- 
mand  of  the  watch,  stationed  on  the  northern  bank  to 
guard  the  fort  and  to  receive  the  toll.  The  shallow  at 
Coway  was  probably  of  considerable  extent,  and  through 
its  whole  length  must  have  extended  the  line  of  stakes 
which  Caesar  observed  on  the  northern  bank.  But  there 
must  also  have  been  two  other  lines  of  stakes  across  the 
river  to  mark  out  and  define  the  passage.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  shallow  was,  no  doubt,  covered  with  the 
short  stakes  that  were  '  concealed  by  the  river.'  These 
contrivances  agree  with  the  means  of  defence  which  we 
know  were  adopted  in  other  instances.  There  are  ancient 
strongholds  in  Ireland,  the  front  of  which  still  bristles 
over  with  jagged  pieces  of  rock  fixed  in  the  ground,  evi- 
dently  for  the  purpose  of  impeding  the  advance  of  an 
assailant. 

That  such  was  really  the  disposition  of  the  stakes  may, 

^  Manning  and  Bray,  '  History  of  Sxirrey,'  vol.  ii.  p.  759.  A  '  Coway  Stake ' 
is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  obtained  in  1777,  as  noticed 
Arch.  Journ.  vol.  16,  p.  203,  where  also  another,  in  possession  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  is  described. 
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I  think,  be  gathered,  not  only  from  the  reports  of  the 
fishermen,  but  also  from  Caesars  narrative.  When  he  saw 
the  Britons  ranged  along  the  northern  bank  with  the 
stakes  in  front  of  them,  he  ordered  the  cavahy  to  pass  the 
river,  and  the  legions  to  follow  them.  How  could  either 
cavahy  or  infantry  cross  the  river  if  the  stakes  were  ranged 
as  our  antiquaries  assume  them  to  have  been  ?  The  passage 
could  have  been  effected  only  by  a  miracle. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  seen  the  difficulty,  and 
endeavours  to  meet  it.  He  supposes  that  Caesar  sent  the 
cavahy  across  the  river  at  some  place,  either  above  or 
below  the  ford,  to  take  the  Britons  in  flank,  and  that  the 
soldiers  then  removed  the  stakes,  when  the  legions  hurried 
across  the  river  in  the  way  described  by  Caesar.  As  the 
river  was  fordable  '  only  at  one  place,'  the  cavahy,  on  this 
hypothesis,  must  have  swum  the  river.  But  to  swim 
cavalry  over  such  a  river  as  the  Thames  is  not  a  military 
operation  of  every  day's  occurrence.  Can  we  suppose,  if  it 
really  took  place,  that  Caesar  would  have  made  no  allusion 
to  it?  Besides,  what  were  the  Britons  doing  while  the 
Koman  soldiers  were  removing  the  stakes  in  front  of  them  % 
It  is  clear  they  did  not  break  till  the  legions  reached  them. 
Caesar  says  not  a  word  about  taking  the  Britons  in  flank, 
nor  about  removing  the  stakes.  The  whole  is  mere  hypo- 
thesis — hypothesis  not  only  unsupported  by  Caesar's  narra- 
tive,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  inconsistent  with  it.  When 
he  had  sent  the  cavah-y  across  the  river,  he  ordered  the 
legions  '  suhsequi'  I  submit  that  this  means  to  follow 
immediately  after,  or,  in  other  words,  in  company  with  the 
cavalry.  The  employment  of  the  two  arms  together  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  Caesar"s  favourite  tactics,  and,  in  de- 
scribing  it,  he  sometimes  uses  the  very  same  phrase  as  on 
the  present  occasion,  e.g.  when  describing  his  pursuit  of 
the  Belgae  (Bell.  Gall.  2.  11).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Caesars  attack  was  made  in  front,  and  that  the 
enemy's  position  was  carried  by  what,  in  modern  mihtary 
language,  is  called  'a  rush.'     It  was  a  daring  attempt,  and 

VOL.  II.  c  c 
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not  without  its  peril;  but  Caesar  well  knew  the  men  he 
commancled,  and  he  was  successfuh 

The  Emperor  sent  over  engineer  officers  to  examine  the 
present  state  of  the  river  near  Coway.  They  reported  that 
there  was  no  ford  at  Coway,  but  that  there  were  several 
fords  to  the  eastward — a  piece  of  information  which  had 
been  long  familiarly  known  to  Enghsh  antiquaries.  The 
Emperor  reasons  thus  :  the  tide  ends  at  Teddington — the 
name  of  which  he  tells  us  means  Tide-end  town — and  as 
Caesar  would  hardly  select  a  spot  for  crossing  the  river 
where  he  might  be  interrupted  by  the  tide,  he  must  have 
passed  it  west  of  Teddington.  Of  the  various  fords  between 
Teddington  and  Coway,  the  Emperor  selects  the  one  at 
Sunbury,  as  being,  in  his  judgment,  the  most  convenient. 

Tlie  fallacy  which  runs  through  this  reasoning  is  a  patent 
one.  The  Emperor  reasons  from  the  present  to  the  past 
without  taking  any  note  of  the  changes  that  have  oecurred 
during  2000  years.  In  the  time  of  Caesar  the  river  ran 
from  the  high  levels  of  Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire  to 
the  sea — uninterruptedly.  Now,  from  Teddington  west- 
ward  it  is  a  canal,  crossed  every  two  or  three  miles  by 
weirs  and  locks ;  in  short,  a  mere  string  of  pounded  waters 
rising  step  above  step  till  they  reach  the  high  levels  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  The  tide  comes  up  to 
Teddington  Lock,  and  there,  of  course,  it  ends  ;  but  as 
the  lock  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  any  infer- 
ence  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  tide  now  ends  there, 
is  beside  the  question.  How  can  we  argue  from  the 
present  artificial  state  of  the  river  to  its  state  in  the  time 
of  Caesar  ?  Its  scour  must  be  ditferent,  its  deposits  must  be 
different — to  say  nothing  of  the  dredging-machine,  which 
has  been  at  work  year  by  year  from  a  period  antecedent 
even  to  the  construction  of  the  locks.  Tlie  river  now  falls 
over  a  weir  in  a  cascade  some  six  feet  high,  hurries  along 
for  a  mile  or  so  with  a  strong  current,  and  then  gradually 
slackens  its  pace  till  half-a-mile  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
before  the  next  weir  it  becomes  a  pond,  with  hardly  a 
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ripple  on  its  surface.  It  then  tumbles  over  the  weir,  and 
the  proeess  is  repeated.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  silt 
and  gravel  beneath  each  weu'  are  torn  up,  carried  down 
by  the  current,  and  deposited  in  the  still  water,  so  that 
before  each  weir  there  is  a  tendency  to  form  a  shallow. 
over  which  in  one  or  more  places  a  man  may,  in  certain 
states  of  the  river,  wade  across  it.  These  are  the  fords 
which  the  French  engineer  officers  have  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Emperor.  The  shallow  at  Sunbury  is  a  mere 
consequence  of  Sunbury  weir.  Remove  the  weir,  and 
Caesar's  ford  at  Sunbury  would  be  swept  away  in  a 
twelvemonth  by  the  natural  scour  of  the  river. 

I  have  argued  that  the  fords  noticed  by  the  French 
officers  have  been  produced  entirely  by  the  present  arti- 
ficial  conditions  of  the  river.  But  there  is  one  shallow 
which  is  due  to  a  very  different  agency,  to  causes,  indeed, 
which  must  have  been  in  operation  even  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Caesar.  A  spring-tide,  when  backed  by  an  east 
wind,  comes  up  to  Teddington  Lock  in  great  force,  and  some- 
times  rises  above  the  weir  and  sweeps  up  the  river  to  the 
next  lock.  The  consequence  is  an  accumulation  of  silt  and 
gravel  in  front  of  Teddington  Lock,  which  is  a  serious  im- 
pediment  to  the  navigation,  and  on  which  barges  may 
sometimes  be  seen  aground  for  days  together  before  they 
can  enter  the  lock.  I  think  it  probable  that  when  the 
river  was  in  its  natural  state,  these  spring-tides  ran  up  the 
river  eight  or  nine  miles  further — in  other  words,  to  Coway  : 
and  that  the  deposit  which  they  now  leave  at  Teddington 
then  contributed  to  form  the  shallow  over  which  Caesar 
passed.  This  is,  of  course  mere  conjecture ;  but  I  submit  it 
as  a  reasonable  one. 

There  is  one  means  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  on  this 
much-vexed  question  which  has  hitherto  been  neglected — I 
mean  the  topography  of  the  Thames  valley.  When  we 
find  a  village  or  hamlet  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  bearmg  a 
name  which  ends  in  the  word/o?Y/,  we  may  infer  with  cer- 
tainty  that,  ai  the  time  the  name  ivas  given,  there  was  a  ford 

c  c  2 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  village  or  hamlet.  Such 
names  are  frequent  on  the  upper  Thames,  e.g.  Oxford, 
Shillingford,  WaUingford,  Moulsford,  &c.,  and  even  in  the 
forest  district  round  Marlow  we  have  Hurlyford ;  but  from 
Hurlyford  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  nearly  loo  miles,  taking 
into  account  the  windings  of  the  river,  there  is  but  one 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  bearing  a  name  which 
indicates  a  ford  over  it.  This  solitary  place  is  Halliford,  at 
the  Coway  stakes.  Caesar  says  there  was  but  one  ford  on 
the  Thames — meaning,  of  course,  the  lower  Thames,  with 
which  alone  he  was  acquainted,  and  we  now  have  but  one 
place  on  its  banks  the  name  of  which  points  to  the  exist- 
ence  of  a  ford.  Our  topography  is  in  perfect  agreement 
with  his  statement ;  and,  to  my  mind,  this  coincidence  is 
almost  decisive  of  the  question. 

In  this  inquiry  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  a  ford  which  is  passable  under  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  river,  and  a  shallow  which  can  only  be 
crossed  under  circumstances  that  are  special  and  extra- 
ordinary.  There  are  shallows  on  the  Thames,  some  of 
them  lying  east  of  Teddington,  which  certain  fishermen 
will  tell  you  can  be  waded  over,  while  others  will  as 
stoutly  deny  that  such  is  the  case.  I  think  it  probable 
that  in  seasons  of  drought,  or  at  low  ebb  with  the  wind  in 
a  particular  quarter,  men  may  have  passed  over  these 
shallows.  In  the  year  1016  Edmund  Ironside  twice  led  his 
forces  over  the  Thames  at  Brentford ;  and  there  are  anti- 
quaries  who,  coupling  this  fact  with  the  indications  of  a 
ford  furnished  by  the  name  of  Brentford,  have  inferred 
that  there  was  once  a  ford  over  the  Thames  at  that  place. 
But  the  name  of  Brentford  had  no  reference  to  a  ford  over 
the  Thames ;  it  certainly  designated  the  ford  over  the 
Brent  by  which  the  Roman  Road  from  London  to  Staines 
crossed  the  latter  river.  Edmund"s  passage  of  the  Thames 
must  have  been  attended  with  great  peril,  for  we  are  told 
in  the  chronicle  that  '  there  was  great  loss  of  English  folk  by 
drowning,  owing  to  their  own  carelessness.'    We  can  readily 
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understand  that  the  silt  brought  up  by  the  spring-tides 
would  leave  deposits  behind  it  in  the  bights  of  the  river 
and  also  in  the  tails  of  the  several  '  eyots ' — some  of  which, 
by-the-by,  lie  off  Brentford  —  and  when  the  scour  of  the 
river  was  weakened  by  the  erection  of  a  bridge  at  London. 
these  deposits  would  naturally  tend  to  form  shallows. 
Little  is  known  of  the  bridge  which  spanned  the  river  in 
the  eleventh  century,  but  we  may  assume  that  like  its 
successor  it  rested  upon  huge  substructions,  and  conse- 
quently  that  its  action  on  the  tides  and  the  scour  of  the 
river  was  very  similar  to  that  of  Old  London  Bridge. 
The  reader  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  how  the 
old  bridge  dammed  back  the  water  at  ebb  of  tide,  and 
how  greatly  the  scour  of  the  river  was  increased  when 
this  impediment  was  removed.  But  there  are  probably 
few  that  have  troubled  themselves  to  inquire  how  far 
the  effects  resulting  from  the  altered  conditions  of  the 
river  extended.  If  my  information  can  be  relied  on,  and 
I  think  it  trustworthy,  these  effects  were  more  or  less 
felt  as  high  up  the  river  as  Teddington.  In  Caesar"s 
time,  before  London  bridges  were  thought  of,  or  London 
itself  existed,  I  believe  the  downward  current  swept 
every  obstruction  before  it  from  the  Coway  stakes  to 
the  Nore. 

I  must  now  briefl}^  call  attention  to  the  districts  which 
Roman  geographers  recognized  in  this  part  of  Britain,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  which  Ptolemy  recognized,  for  he  is 
our  great  authority  on  the  subject.  Cantium  may  be  said, 
speaking  roughly,  to  be  represented  by  our  modern  Kent, 
and  the  country  of  the  Trinobantes,  which  had  for  its 
capital  Colchester  (Canndodunwn),  by  our  modern  Essex. 
West  of  the  Trinobantes  were  a  people  whom  our  antiquaries 
call  the  Catyeuchlani.  I  have  no  doubt  this  is  a  blundered 
name.  It  is  only  used  by  Ptolemy,  and  by  him  only  on 
one  occasion.  Dion  calls  the  people  the  Kataouellanoi, 
and  in  a  Cumberland  inscription  they  are  called  the  Catu- 
vellauni.     Catuvellauni  is  merely  the  Latin  form  of  the 
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Greek  name  Kataouellanoi ;  and  I  shall  henceforth  give 
this  very  important  tribe  the  name  of  Catuvellauni.  Their 
principal  town  was  Verulam.  South  of  the  river  were  the 
Atrebates,  with  Silchester  for  their  capital,  and  further 
west  were  two  other  tribes — the  Dobuni,  whose  principal 
town  was  Cirencester,  and  the  Belgae  proper,  two  of  whose 
towns  were  Old  Sarum  and  Winchester,  I  call  the  last 
tribe  the  Belgae  proper,  to  prevent  any  false  inference. 
The  Atrebates  were  just  as  much  a  Belgic  race  as  the 
Belgae  proper ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Catuvel- 
launi  and  of  the  dilierent  tribes  who  ruled  in  Kent.  The 
people  of  Winchester  and  Old  Sarum  may  have  been  called 
the  Belgae  specially,  because  they  were  the  earliest  settle- 
ment  of  that  race  in  Britain. 

To  trace  the  boundaries  of  these  diiferent  tribes  is  a 
question  of  great  difficulty,  but  of  still  greater  interest. 
On  the  northern  borders  of  Middlesex  is  an  earthwork, 
called  by  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  the  Grimes- 
ditch.  It  runs  for  about  two  miles  to  the  North-Western 
Railway,  and  fragments  of  it  may  be  found  west  of  the 
line.  Its  ditch  is  to  the  south,  and  it  must,  therefore,  have 
been  a  boundary  of  Catuvellauni.  It  appears  to  have 
reached  the  woodland  which  once  seems  to  have  shut  in 
the  Colne  valley  on  tlie  east,  and  in  the  other  direction 
I  have  little  doubt  that  it  was  connected  with  the  earth- 
works  which  surrounded  the  British  town  of  Sulloniacae 
(Brockley  Hill).  But  the  whole  face  of  the  country  in 
that  neighbourhood  has  been  long  since  torn  up  for  brick- 
earth,  and  the  dyke  has  consequently  disappeared.  Whether 
it  was  continued  east  of  Sulloniacae  I  cannot  say.  Possibly 
forest  may  have  filled  the  whole  space  between  the  Lea  and 
Sulloniacae  ;  at  least,  this  is  the  only  explanation  I  can  give 
of  the  curious  turn  wliich  the  Roman  road  makes  at 
Tyburn.  I  would  then  draw  the  boundary  line  of  the 
Catuvellauni  from  Brockley  Hill  along  the  Grimesditch  to 
the  woodland,  down  the  woodland  to  the  Brent,  and  so 
down  the  Brent  to  the  Thames. 
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As  the  western  boundaiy  of  the  Trinobantes  was  un- 
doubtedly  the  marshy  valley  of  the  Lea,  the  question 
naturally  arises,  what  became  of  the  district  between  the 
Lea  and  the  Brent.  Here  we  have  the  larger  part  of  the 
metropolitan  county  unaccounted  for.  I  believe  this  dis- 
trict,  whose  market  value  at  the  present  time  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  district  of  similar  extent  in  the 
world,  was,  in  the  early  times  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing,  merely  a  march  of  the  Catuvellauni,  a  eommon  through 
which  ran  a  wide  trackway,  but  in  which  was  neither  to^vn, 
village,  nor  inhabited  house.  No  doubt  the  Catuvellauni 
fed  their  cattle  in  the  march,  and  there  may  have  been 
shealings  there  to  shelter  their  herdsmen,  but  house  for 
the  usual  purposes  of  habitation  I  believe  there  was  none. 
We  have  Caesar's  authority  for  saying  (B.  G.  4.  3)  that 
the  imperfectly  civilized  races  of  that  period  prided  them- 
selves  in  having  a  belt  of  desolate  country  around  their 
settlements,  and  I  have  httle  doubt  that  between  Brockley 
Hill  and  the  Thames  all  was  wilderness,  from  the  Lea  to 
the  Brent. 

The  subject  of  these  boundary  dykes  is  so  important, 
that  I  make  no  apology  for  calling  the  reader's  attention  to 
two  others,  which  belonged  to  the  Atrebates.  The  Roman 
road  connecting  their  capital,  Silchester,  with  Old  Sarum, 
no  doubt  was  preceded  by  a  more  ancient  British  trackway. 
This  trackway  ran  between  two  masses  of  forest.  remains 
of  which  still  exist ;  and  in  the  opening  between  the  forests, 
a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Andover,  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  dyke,  which  I  have  no  doubt  once  shut  in  the  whole 
space  between  the  woodlands.  The  ditch  is  to  the  west ; 
so  the  boundary  dyke  must  have  been  raised  by  the  Atre- 
bates,  and  here  the  wayfarer  from  Old  Sartim  must  have 
halted  and  paid  the  toll.  The  other  boundary  dyke  has  a 
historical  significance,  which  bears  directly  upon  the  ques- 
tion  we  have  already  discussed  at  so  much  length.  From 
the  Coway  stakes  the  ground  rises  gradually  for  about 
three  miles,  and  then  dips  almost  precipitously  into  the 
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valley  of  the  Wey.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  (St.  George's 
HilP)  is  an  ancient  British  stronghold  which  commands 
the  whole  valley,  and  as  the  valley  certainly  belonged  to 
the  Atrebates,  I  infer  that  it  was  this  people  that  con- 
structed  the  fortress.  Aubrey  tells  that  'a  trench'  went 
from  this  fortress  to  Walton,  and  gave  that  village  its 
name.  A  dyke  still  runs  from  the  ramparts  towards 
Walton.  I  have  traced  it  for  more  than  one-third  of  the 
distance,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  once  reached  the 
village,  and,  as  Aubrey  conjectured,  gave  it  its  name. 
The  ditcli  is  towards  the  river.  For  what  purpose  could 
this  dyke  have  been  raised?  The  only  object  for  which  I 
can  conceive  it  was  made,  was  to  bar  progress  along  the 
trackway  which  led  from  the  Coway  stakes  eastward 
to  the  maritime  states.  If  such  were  its  object,  we  have 
another  strong  proof  that  the  great  means  of  access  to  the 
country  of  Cassivelaunus  was  at  the  spot  where  Camden 
placed  it. 

In  the  country  of  the  Catuvellauni  have  been  found 
numerous  coins  bearing  the  name  of  a  prince  called  Tascio- 
vanus,  together  with  the  name  of  Verulam.  It  has  been 
inferred  that  Tasciovanus  was  king  of  the  Catuvellauni, 
and  that  he  minted  money  at  Verulam.  Some  of  his  coins 
have  on  them  the  inscription  '  Sego.'  It  is  supposed  that 
this  is  an  abbreviation  of  Segontium,  which  we  know  from 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  was  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
Silchester  ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Tasciovanus 
conquered  the  country  of  the  Atrebates,  and  minted  money 
in  their  capital,  Silchester.  Coins  have  also  been  found  in 
that  district,  inscribed  '  Epaticcus,  son  of  Tasciovanus ; ' 
and  it  would  thence  appear  that  Tasciovanus  handed  down 

1  '  Sur  la  Colline  de  Saint-Georg^es  (Saint  George  Hill),  prcs  de  Walton  sur 
la  Tamise,  11  n'a  janials  exlste  de  eamp.' — Hlstoire  de  Jules  C(^sar,  2.  191,  n. 
Whcn  I  read  tliis  note,  I  began  to  fear  tbat  '  Caesar's  Camp,'  on  St.  George's 
Hill,  llke  so  many  otlier  of  our  national  monuments,  bad  bcen  swept  away  In  tbat 
manla  for  '  improvements '  wbicb  bas  distinguisbcd  tbe  last  twenty  years. 
But  on  a  vlsit  to  Oatlands  I  was  glad  to  find  '  Caesar's  Camp '  every  wbit  as 
perfect  as  on  tbe  day  wben  I  first  madc  Its  acqualntance  years  ago. 
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his  conquest  to  his  son  Epaticcus.  In  Essex  vast  numbers 
of  coins  are  found  inscribed  with  the  name  of  '  Cunobelinus, 
son  of  Tasciovanus.'  The  coins  were  minted  at  Colchester 
(Camulodunum).  In  the  same  district  we  find  other  coins 
inscribed  with  the  name  of '  Dubnovellaunus.'  It  has  been 
inferred  that  Dubnovellaunus  was  a  successor  to,  and 
perhaps  a  descendant  of,  Mandubratius,  the  prince  whom 
Caesar  made  King  of  the  Trinobantes,  and  that  he  was 
expelled  by  Tasciovanus,  or  by  his  sbn,  Cunobelinus.  On 
the  south  of  the  Thames  also  are  found  coins  bearing  the 
names  of  Commius,  Epillus,  son  of  Commius,  Verica,  son 
of  Commius,  and  Tin  or  Tinc  (the  name  has  hitherto  been 
found  only  in  a  fragmentary  state),  son  of  Commius.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  Commius  was  the  Atrebat  whom 
Caesar  sent  over  to  Britain,  where  he  was  said  to  possess 
great  influence.  We  know  that  he  afterwards  became  a 
deadly  enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  that  he  fled  to  Britain 
to  escape  their  vengeance.  It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture 
that  this  Gaulish  chief  succeeded  in  establishing  a  prin- 
cipality  among  his  countrymen,  the  British  Atrebates,  and 
that  he  handed  down  his  British  dominions  to  his  sons, 
Epillus,  Verica,  and  that  other  son  with  a  fragmentary 
name,  Tin  .  . .    or  Tinc  .  .  . 

Dr.  Birch,  in  deciphering  the  legend,  '  Cunobelinus,  son 
of  Tasciovanus,'  led  the  way  to  the  numismatic  discoveries 
on  which  these  historical  inferences  mainly  rest.  They  are, 
to  some  extent,  supported  by  the  celebrated  '  Monumentum 
Ancyranum.'  This  monument  mentions,  among  other 
kings  who  fled  to  Augustus  as  suppliants,  two  British 
princes,  one  named  domno.  bellavnvs,  and  another  with 
a  mutilated  name,  of  which  only  the  initial  '  T '  can  be 
made  out  satisfactorily.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Domno 
Bellaunus  represents  the  Dubnovellaunus  of  the  Essex 
coins,  and  T  .  .  .,  the  Tin  .  .  .  or  Tinc  .  .  .,  who  appears  on 
the  coins  as  the  son  of  Commius.  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty  in  identifying  Dubnovellaunus  with  Domnovellaunus ; 
but  the  division  of  the  name  domno.  bellavnvs  presents  a 
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difficulty.  Perhaps  the  copies  of  the  inscription  may  be 
faulty.  It  is  very  important  that  this  portion  of  it  should 
be  copied  correctly,  for  it  bears  directly  upon  our  British 
history. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Divitiacus,  King 
of  the  Suessiones,  mentioned  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  2.  4),  first 
led  into  Britain  the  Belgic  tribes  which  we  find  settled 
in  the  basin  of  the  Thames.  He  flourished  about  100  B.C. 
The  Cassivelaunus  who  opposed  Caesar  must  have  been 
descended,  if  not  from  tlie  Gaulish  monarch  himself,  at 
least  from  one  of  his  officers,  and  Cassivelaunus  may  have 
been  an  ancestor,  perhaps  the  father,  of  Tasciovanus.  The 
following  scheme  will  bring  at  once  under  the  readers 
eye  the  families  which  exercised  lordship  in  the  Thames 
valley  during  the  century  preceding  the  invasion  of  Aulus 
Plautius : — 

Divitiacus 
Commius  Cassivelaunus  Imanuentius 

__[_  I 

Epillus         Verica  Tinc.  Tasciovanus  Mandubratius 


Epaticcus  Cunobeiinus  Dubnovellaunus 


Adminius  Caractacus  Togodumnus  et  fratres 

This  scheme  difiers  from  the  one  I  exhibited  at  Cam- 
bridge,  twelve  years  back,  only  in  the  addition  of  the  name 
of  Epaticcus.  The  name  of  this  British  prince  was  first 
made  out  by  Mr.  John  Evans,  the  same  gentleman  who 
discovered,  simultaneously  I  believe  with  Dr.  Birch,  the 
name  Dubnovellaunus. 

The  invasion  of  Britain  by  Divitiacus  probably  took 
place  about  100  years  B.c.  Forty-five  years  afterwards  we 
find  the  Catuvellauni  rapidly  working  their  way  to  a 
supremacy  in  South  Britain.  The  chief  result  of  Caesar's 
invasion  was  the  chcck  it  put  upon  their  progress.  We 
are  told  it  was  the  dofection  of  the  tribes  which  mainly 
led  Cassivelaunus  to  submit,  and  we  kuow  he  was  com- 
pelled  to  acknowledge,  as  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  Mandu- 
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bratius,  -whom  he  had  driven  into  exile,  and  whose  father, 
Imanuentius,  he  had  slain.  If  it  efFected  nothing  else, 
Caesar's  invasion  at  least  relieved  the  weaker  British  tribes 
from  the  domination  of  the  Catuvellauni. 

It  was  during  the  depression  of  the  dominant  tribe  that 
Commius  seems  to  have  established  his  kinedom  south  of 
the  Thames.  When  the  Atrebates  made  their  boundary 
dyke  from  St.  George's  Hill  to  the  river,  it  is  elear  they 
must  have  been  in  a  condition  to  hold  their  own  aofainst 
their  encroaching  neighbours.  But  before  half  a  century 
had  passed,  the  tide  of  conquest  was  flowing  in  its  old 
channel,  and  we  find  the  Catuvellauni  driving  the  suc- 
cessor  of  Mandubratius  from  Essex,  and  the  descendants 
of  Commius  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames. 
Everything  seemed  to  intimate  that  they  were  about 
to  found  a  great  monarchy  in  Britain,  when  the  Roman 
eagles  again  made  their  appearance,  and  the  petty  for- 
tunes  of  an  obscure  British  tribe  yielded  before  a  mightier 
destiny. 

The  campaign  of  Aulus  Plautius,  though  in  its  results 
perhaps  the  most  important  that  has  taken  place  in 
Britain,  has  seldom  engaged  the  attention  of  our  historians. 
For  our  knowledge  of  its  incidents  we  must  chiefly 
rely  on  Dio  Cassius.  '  One  Bericus,'  we  are  told,  induced 
Claudius  to  undertake  the  enterprise ;  and  it  has  been  con- 
jectured  that  this  Bericus  was  the  'Verica,  son  of  Com- 
mius,'  whose  name  appears  on  coins  that  are  occasionally 
picked  up  in  Surrey.  If  such  be  the  case,  Bericus  must 
have  been  an  aged  man  when  he  fled  to  Claudius.  Plautius 
was  the  general  selected  to  conduct  the  expedition,  and 
a  great  force  was  brought  together  in  Gaul  to  invade  the 
island.  But  when  the  troops  were  assembled  for  embarka- 
tion,  they  declared  that  Britain  lay  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  known  world,  and  refused  to  proceed.  Narcissus,  the 
Emperor's  favourite  freedman,  was  sent  from  Kome  to 
pacify  them,  and  on  his  arrival  was  grossly  insulted  by  the 
soldiery.      With   the   caprice,   however,  which   sometimes 
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seizes  on  large  bodies  of  men,  they  at  the  same  time  de- 
clared  their  readiness  to  follow  their  general,  embarked  on 
board  the  vessels,  and  sailed  for  Britain. 

The  expedition  sailed  in  the  year  43,  and  Caractacus 
was  captured  in  the  year  50.  As  to  these  dates  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  But  Tacitus  tells  us  (Ann.  12.  36)  that  Carac- 
tacus  was  captured  '  in  the  ninth  year  after  the  war  began 
in  Britain.'  It  is  probable  that  the  troops  had  assembled, 
and  all  friendly  relations  between  Britain  and  the  Con- 
tinent  had  ceased  some  time  in  the  year  42,  and  that 
Tacitus  considered  the  war  to  have  commenced  in  that 
year,  though  this  hypothesis  will  not  account  for  the  words 
'  in  Britain.'  Tlie  mutiny  of  the  soldiers  may  have  delayed 
the  expedition  till  after  winter,  and  it  probably  sailed 
early  in  the  following  spring.  From  incidental  notices 
that  occur  in  Tacitus,  it  would  seem  that  four  legions  were 
engaged  in  the  early  operations  of  the  war,  namely,  the 
2nd,  the  9th,  the  i^th,  and  tlie  2oth.  They  came  with 
their  auxiliaries  (Agric.  iH)  and  their  cavalry,  so  that  the 
force  which  Plautius  led  into  Britain  could  not  be  much 
less  than  50,000  men.  He  had  under  him,  in  subordinate 
commands,  Vespasian,  his  brother  Flavius  Sabinus,  a  man 
of  ahnost  equal  merit,  and  a  veteran  officer  named  Cneius 
Osidius  Geta.  The  fleet,  no  doubt,  sailed  from  Boulogne, 
from  which  we  know  that  Claudius  sailed  a  few  months 
later.  Boulogne  was  the  terminus  of  the  celebrated  high- 
way  which,  half  a  century  before,  Agrippa  had  carried 
across  Gaul,  and  this  circumstance  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  establish  it  as  the  '  Portus  Britannicus,'  i.  e.  as  the  prin- 
cipal  means  of  communication  with  tlie  island.  Having  in 
mind,  probably,  Caesar's  disappointment  at  Dover,  Plautius 
divided  his  force  into  three  bodies,  to  prevent  the  mischiefs 
which  might  result  from  a  check,  if  all  passed  over  to- 
gether.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  three  points  to 
which  the  fleet  directed  its  course  were  the  three  little 
ports  on  the  Kentish  coast,  which  we  know  the  Romans 
chiefly  used  in  their  journeys  to  the  Continent,  namely, 
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Hythe,  Dover,  and  Richborough.  The  first  and  last  of 
these  are  now  silted  up,  but  Dover  still  maintains  its  place 
as  one  of  our  chief  ports  of  embarkation  for  the  Continent. 
The  Romans  met  with  no  opposition  on  their  landing. 
Britain  had  been  often  threatened  since  the  days  of  Caesar, 
but  never  attacked.  Augustus,  it  is  well  known,  enter- 
tained  thoughts  of  invading  it,  and  Caligula  assembled  an 
army  for  the  purpose,  but  the  Britons  received  damage 
from  neither.  When,  therefore,  they  heard  that  the  army 
of  Plautius  had  refused  to  obey  its  officers,  they  seem  to 
have  considered  the  dauger  as  past,  and  to  have  discon- 
tinued  their  preparations  for  defence.  When  the  storm  at 
last  burst  upon  them,  the  petty  chiefs  of  Kent  appear  to 
have  sought  refuge  in  their  woods  and  marshes,  and  Plau- 
tius  had  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  country  before  he 
could  find  the  opponents  he  was  in  search  of.  The  follow- 
ing  is  Dio's  account  of  his  movements  : — 

'Plautius  had  much  trouble  in  searching  for  them ;  but 
when  at  last  he  found  them — they  were  not  independent, 
but  subject  to  difierent  kings — he  defeated  first  Karatakos 
and  afterwards  Togodoumnos,  the  sons  of  Kunobelinos, 
who  himself  was  dead.  When  they  took  to  flight,  he  won 
over  by  agreement  a  certain  portion  of  the  Bodounoi,  whom 
they  that  are  called  the  Kataouellanoi  had  under  their 
dominion ;  and  from  thence,  having  left  a  garrison  behind 
them,  they  advanced  further.  When  they  had  come  to  a 
certain  river,  which  the  barbarians  did  not  think  the 
Romans  could  pass  without  a  bridge,  and  on  that  account 
were  encamped  on  the  opposite  bank  somewhat  carelessly, 
he  sends  forward  the  Keltoi,  whose  custom  it  is  to  swim, 
with  their  arms,  even  over  the  most  rapid  rivers  ;  and  they 
having  thus  fallen  on  their  opponents  unexpectedly,  though 
they  hit  none  of  the  men,  and  only  wounded  the  horses 
that  drew  the  chariots,  yet  as  these  were  thus  thrown  into 
confusion,  the  riders  could  no  longer  be  sure  of  their  safety. 
He  sent  over  also  Flavius  Vespasianus,  the  same  who 
afterwards  obtained  the  supreme  power,  and  his  brother 
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Sabinus,  who  served  under  him  as  lieutenant,  and  so  they 
also,  having  somewhere  passed  the  river,  slew  many  of  the 
barharians,  who  were  not  expeeting  them.  The  rest,  how- 
ever,  did  not  fly ;  but  on  the  following  day,  having  again 
come  to  an  engagement,  they  contended  on  almost  equal 
terms,  till  Cneius  Osidius  Geta,  after  running  the  risk  of 
being  captured,  so  thoroughly  defeated  them  that  he  ob- 
tained  triumphal  honours,  though  he  had  never  been 
Consul.  The  Britons  having  withdrawn  themselves  thence 
to  the  river  Thames  whence  it  empties  itself  into  the  ocean, 
and  at  flow  of  tide  forms  a  lake,  and  having  easily  passed 
it,  as  being  well  acquainted  with  such  parts  as  were 
firm  and  easy  of  passage,  the  Romans  followed  them,  but 
on  this  occasion  failed  in  their  object.  The  Keltoi,  how- 
ever,  having  again  swum  over,  and  certain  others  having 
passed  over  by  a  bridge  a  little  higher  up,  engaged  them 
on  several  sides  at  once,  and  cut  off"  many  of  them,  but  fol- 
lowing  the  rest  heedlessly,  they  fell  into  difiicult  marshes, 
and  lost  many  of  their  men.  On  this  account,  therefore, 
and  because  the  Britons  did  not  give  in,  even  though  Togo- 
doumnos  had  perished,  but  the  rather  conspired  together 
to  revenge  him,  Plautius  became  alarmed  and  advanced  no 
further.  But  his  present  acquisitions  he  made  secure  with 
a  guard,  and  sent  for  Claudius,  for  so  it  was  ordered  him  if 
any  particular  difiiculty  arose,  and  great  provision  had 
been  made  for  the  expedition,  of  other  things  as  well  as  of 
elephants.  When  the  news  arrived,  Claudius  .  .  .  crossing 
over  into  Britain,  joined  the  army  that  was  awaiting  him 
on  the  Thames,  and  having  taken  the  command,  passed 
over  it,  and  coming  to  blows  with  the  barbarians,  who 
were  concentrated  to  oppose  his  advance,  he  conquered 
them  in  a  battle,  and  took  Kamoulodunum,  the  royal 
residence  of  Kunobelinos.  Afterwards  he  brought  many 
over,  some  by  agreement,  others  by  force,  &c.,  and  taking 
from  them  ,  their  arms,  he  placed  them  under  Plautius, 
and  ordered  him  to  bring  the  remainder  under  subjection. 
He  himself  hurried  to  Rome,  having  first  sent   news  of 
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his  victory  by  the  hands  of  his  sons-in-law,  Magnus  and 
Silanus.' 

Camden  supposes  that  the  term  Bodounoi,  or  Boduni,  to 
give  the  Latin  equivalent,  was  another  name  for  the  people 
called  Dobuni,  and  he  endeavours  to  show  etj^mologically 
that  the  two  phrases,  Boduni  and  Dobuni,  have  the  same 
signification.  Other  antiquaries  consider  the  phrase  Boduni, 
which  only  occurs  in  this  passage  of  Dio,  to  be  a  clerical 
blunder  for  Dobuni;  and  I  confess  I  think  their  view  of 
the  subject  to  be  the  more  reasonable  one.  In  either  case 
the  same  people  are  meant,  and  the  general  direction  of 
the  Eoman  march  is  clearly  indicated.  Where  the  two 
battles  took  place  which  were  fought  before  the  Rbmans 
reached  the  Dobuni  we  do  not  know.  The  Britons  seem  to 
have  abandoned  Kent  without  a  struggle ;  but  we  may 
conjecture  that  they  would  not  yield  up  the  district  of  the 
Atrebates  without  a  battle,  and  that  they  would  risk  a 
second  to  save  the  countless  herds  of  cattle  which  must 
have  been  pasturing  along  the  upper  Thames,  in  the 
country  of  the  Dobuni.  The  Romans,  on  leaving  Sil- 
chester,  may  have  marched  over  the  Marlborough  Downs 
towards  Cirencester — under  the  names  of  these  Boman 
stations  I  wish  to  indicate  the  British  towns  they  sup- 
planted— and  on  the  chalk  hills  leading  down  into  the 
valley,  Togodoumnus  may  have  met  them.  After  his  de- 
feat,  the  Dobuni  were  not  unwilling  to  exchange  the  yoke 
of  the  Catuvellauni  for  that  of  the  Romans,  and  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Plautius.  The  Roman  general  was  160 
miles  distant  from  his  ships,  and  the  advantages  he  derived 
from  making  the  rich  country  round  Cirencester  a  new 
base  of  operations  are  sufficiently  obvious.  From  Ciren- 
cester  he  seems  to  liave  marched  in  search  of  his  enemy 
down  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  probably  along  the 
Icknield  Way.  This  British  trackway  would  lead  him  to 
Wallingford  ;  and  here,  I  believe,  was  fought  the  great 
battle  of  the  campaign. 

After  losing  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  Atrebates  and 
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the  Dobuni,  the  British  princes  would  naturally  do  their 
utmost  to  save  from  invasion  the  land  whieh  gave  rise  to 
their  family,  and  which  must  have  constituted  the  raain 
element  of  their  power.  The  country  of  the  Catuvellauni 
lay,  as  it  were,  astride  on  the  woodlands  which  stretch 
north  of  the  Thames  within  the  Chiltern.  Its  three  prin- 
cipal  thoroughfares  were  those  known  in  later  times  as  the 
Watling  Street,  the  Akeman  Street,  and  the  Icknield  Way, 
The  Watling  Street  ran  from  the  fords  over  the  Severn 
near  Wroxeter  to  the  fords  over  the  Lea  at  Stratford,  and 
connected  western  Britain  with  the  country  of  the  Trino- 
bantes,  our  modern  Essex.  Akeman  Street  came  from 
Bath,  and,  passing  into  the  London  basin  by  the  gap  at 
Tring.  joined  the  Watling  Street  at  Verulam.  The  Ick- 
nield  Way  came  from  Suffolk,  and  ran  along  the  chalk 
hills  of  the  Chiltern  across  the  other  two  trackways,  coast- 
ing  the  vales  of  Buckingham  and  Aylesbury,  which  were, 
no  doubt,  the  richest  portions  of  the  district.  It  seems  to 
have  crossed  the  river  at  Wallingford,  and  to  have  run 
into  the  vale  of  White  Horse,  for  a  road  in  that  neighbour- 
hood  is  expressly  called  the  Icenldlde  Waeg  in  a  charter 
of  the  tenth  century.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the 
ford  at  Wallingford  was  recognised  as  the  chief  pass  on 
the  river.  It  was  at  this  place  that  the  Conqueror  crossed 
the  Thames,  and  following  the  Icknield  Way  to  Tring 
turned  his  steps  thence  to  St.  Albans  (Verulam),  and  so 
descended  upon  his  prey — London.  At  this  pass,  barring 
access  to  the  rich  country  in  their  rear,  the  Britons  took 
their  stand.  The  fords  in  front  of  them  were  probably 
fortitied,  for  it  is  said  that  when  Shillingford  Bridge  was 
built  beams  and  piles  were  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  river. 
With  guards  to  watch  these  fords,  the  Britons  might  not 
unreasonably  consider  themselves  secure. 

The  daring  act  of  the  auxiliarics  in  swimming  the  river 
must  first  have  shown  Caractacus — for  he,  no  doubt,  was 
the  British  commander — how  much  he  had  miscalculated. 
In  the  confusion  that  foUowed,  Vespasian  seems  to  have 
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forced  his  wa}^  over  the  ford  at  Wallingford.  Here  a  pas- 
sage  had  no  doubt  been  left  to  aecommodate  the  traffic 
that  passed  along  the  Icknield  Way,  though  the  fords  at 
Shillingford  and  Moulsford  may  have  been  rendered  alto- 
gether  impassable.  The  Romans  made  good  their  passage 
of  the  Thames;  biit  the  Britons  did  not  fly,  and  how 
desperate  was  the  next  day's  engagement  appears  from  the 
account  which  Dio  has  handed  down  to  us.  The  Britons 
withdi-ew  their  shattered  forces  along  the  same  route  tliat 
was  followed  by  William  a  thousand  years  afterwards. 
They  were  too  disheartened  to  make  an  attempt  to  save 
Verulam,  but  continued  their  retreat  till  they  had  crossed 
the  Lea  and  placed  the  Essex  marshes  between  them  and 
their  pursuers. 

I  have  relied  for  these  results  chiefly  on  critical  infer- 
ence.  But  they  are  so  obvious  that  they  have  been  par- 
tially  adopted,  though  not  critically  worked  out,  by  other 
antiquaries  ;  for  instance,  by  Gough  (Gough's  '  Camden,' 
i.  30),  and  by  Sir  Richard  C.  Hoare.  (Vide  Intr.  to  Gir. 
Cambr.)  I  think,  however,  there  is  something  like  autho- 
rity  for  the  sketch  I  have  given,  though  it  may  require 
some  little  introduction  to  lay  the  authority  on  which  I 
rely  clearly  before  the  reader. 

Welsh  legends,  as  handed  down  to  us  in  the  Triads, 
altogether  ignore  the  conquests  of  Plautius.  He  disap- 
pears  amid  the  glory  which  encircles  the  name  of  Caesar, 
and  to  the  latter  alone  is  attributed  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Britain.  This  tendency  to  melt  into  one  the  two  invasions 
of  Britain  arose,  I  believe,  from  the  loose,  confused,  and 
what  may  be  even  termed  the  blundered  statements  which 
are  met  with  in  the  classical  writers.  Orosius  never  men- 
tions  the  name  of  Plautius;  and  though  he  refers  to  the 
expedition  of  Claudius,  it  is  done  in  such  a  way  that  the 
reader  might  suppose  he  went  to  Britain  merely  to  repress 
some  casual  distm-bances  in  the  island.  When  Polyaenus 
tells  us  that  Caesar  employed  elephants  to  force  his  way 
over  the  Thames,  every  critical  readeryee^-  there  must  be 
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some  mistake  ;  and  when  we  find  that  Claudius  did  actu- 
ally  employ  elephants  in  his  advance  upon  Colchester,  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  Polyaenus  has  assigned  to  the 
first  invasion  an  event  which  really  took  place  in  the 
second.  Again,  when  Orosius  states  that  Caesar  sailed  to 
Britain  in  early  spring  (primo  vere),  we  see  at  once  there  is 
a  blunder.  We  know  that  Caesar  sailed  on  his  first  expe- 
dition  in  the  autumn,  and  on  his  second  in  the  height  of 
summer ;  but  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  Plautius 
did  really  sail  primo  vere,  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  the  careless  compiler  somewhere  found  the  statement 
that  'the  British  expedition'  sailed  primo  vere,  and  con- 
cluded  that  Caesars  expedition  was  referred  to. 

Alfred  translated  Orosius,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  he 
deals  with  the  statements  of  his  author.  He  abridges, 
enlarges  and  alters  them  at  pleasure,  not  under  the  guid- 
ance  of  any  critical  discrimination,  but  merely  in  the 
exercise  of  that  freedom  which  the  usage  of  the  time 
allowed  to  a  translator.  It  is  well  he  took  this  view  of 
his  duty,  for  it  enables  us  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  on  the  various  subjects  he 
deals  with.  The  foUowing  is  his  account  of  the  Conquest 
of  Britain: — 

'After  that  he  (Caesar)  had  conquered  them  (the  Galli), 
he  went  to  the  island  Bryttanie  and  fought  with  the  Brits, 
and  was  put  to  flight  in  the  land  that  is  called  Kentland, 
Soon  afterwards  he  fought  with  the  Brits  again  in  Kent- 
land,  and  they  were  put  to  flight.  Their  third  fight  was 
ni'di  the  river  that  is  called  Temese,  nigh  the  ford  which  is 
called  Welinga  Ford.  After  that  fight  there  submitted  to 
him  the  king  and  burgh-men  that  were  in  Cyrnceastre,  and 
afterwards  all  that  were  in  the  island.' 

Caesar  we  know  never  approached  either  Wallingford  or 
Cirencester,  and  Orosius  makes  not  the  slighest  reference 
either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other.  I  can  only  account  for 
their  appearance  in  Alfred's  work  on  the  supposition  that 
he  found  them  mentioned  in  some  Welsh  chronicle,  or  in 
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some  Welsh  compilation  like  that  of  Nennius.  The  Welsh 
writer  he  was  copying  may  have  confounded  the  events  of 
the  second  invasion  with  those  of  the  first,  and  so  led 
Caesar  along  a  route  which  was  really  traversed  a  century 
later  by  Aulus  Plautius.  The  fact  that  Alfred  makes  the 
battle  of  WalHngford  precede  instead  of  follow  the  capture 
of  Cirencester  need  not  disturb  us.  The  entry  in  the 
Welsh  Chronicle  was  probably  much  in  the  following 
form :  '  Anno — Caer  Ceren  taken,  Fight  at  Wallingford,' 
some  Welsh  name,  of  course,  taking  the  place  of  Walling- 
ford.  Alfred,  or  the  Welsh  compiler  he  was  copying, 
would  naturally  suppose  that  the  surrender  of  the  fortress 
was  a  consequence  of  the  battle,  and  hence  the  blunder. 

We  are  now  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question  which 
is  the  great  difficulty  that  meets  us  in  the  present  inquiry. 
The  conditions  of  the  problem  we  have  to  solve  may  be 
stated  as  foUows.  The  Britons  in  their  retreat  crossed  the 
Thames  by  a  well-known  and  accustomed  ford,  and  the 
Romans  '  a  little  higher  up,'  by  means  of  a  bridge.  When 
the  Romans  got  entangled  in  the  marshes,  they  retreated, 
and  awaited  the  arrival  of  Claudius.  Claudius  joined  the 
army  '  that  was  awaiting  him  on  the  Thames,'  passed  over 
it  and  marched  to  Colchester.  The  puzzHng  question  is, 
where  were  situated  the  ford  and  the  briclge  here  referred 
to?  My  own  sohition  of  the  difficulty  is  the  following. 
When  the  Romans  came  down  the  Watling  Street  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  they  saw  before  them  a  wide 
expanse  of  marsh  and  mudbank,  which  twice  every  daj^ 
assumed  the  character  of  an  estuary,  sufficiently  large  to 
excuse,  if  not  to  justify,  the  statement  in  Dio,  that  the 
river  there  emptied  itself  into  the  ocean.  No  dykes  then 
retained  the  water  within  certain  limits.  One  arm  of 
the  great  wash  stretched  northwards,  up  the  valley  of  the 
Lea,  and  the  other  westward  down  the  valley  of  the 
Thames.  The  individual  character  of  the  rivers  was  lost ; 
the  Romans  saw  only  one  sheet  of  water  before  them,  and 
they  gave  it  the  name  of  the  river  which  mainly  contributed 
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to  form  it.  When  they  stated  that  they  crossed  the  Thames, 
they  merely  meant  that  they  crossed  the  northern  arm  of 
the  great  lake  which  spread  out  its  waters  before  them, 
and  on  either  hand. 

That  such  is  the  true  interpretation  of  Dio's  language 
is  clear,  I  think,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  consider  the  Britons  of  this  period  to 
have  been  '  barbarians ' ;  but  that  they  were  able  to  con- 
struct  a  bridge  near  London,  over  the  proper  Thames, — a 
tidal  river,  some  300  yards  wide,  with  a  difFerence  of  level 
at  high  and  low  water  of  nearly  twenty  feet, — I  cannot 
believe.  The  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  marshy 
valley  of  the  Lea  may  have  been  within  reach  of  their 
ability.  The  existence,  also,  of  a  ford  over  the  proper 
Thames,  at  a  place  which  can  by  any  licence  of  language 
be  represented  as  lying  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is 
beset  with  insuperable  difficulties.  At  Higham,  east  of 
Gravesend,  are  the  remains  of  a  causey  that  no  doubt  led 
to  the  ferry  which  we  know  once  existed  between  Higham 
and  East  Tilbury,  in  Essex.  Hasted  suggests  that  it  may 
have  led  to  the  ford  with  respect  to  which  we  are  now 
speculating.  Other  antiquaries  have  repeated  his  state- 
ment  without  the  hesitation  that  accompanied  and  quali- 
fied  it.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  the  river  in 
this  neighbourhood  is  six  fathoms  deep  at  low  water.  The 
notion  of  there  having  once  been  a  ford  near  London  has 
been  more  widely  entertained,  and  even  by  men  of  ability ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  almost  as  untenable  as  the  one 
we  have  been  discussing.  There  is  no  river  in  the  world, 
the  history  of  which,  for  the  last  thousand  years,  is  so  well 
known  as  that  of  the  Thames  near  London.  We  are  told 
that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First  there  was  so  great 
a  scarcity  of  water  in  the  river  that  men  waded  across  it 
westward  of  the  Tower  ;  and  a  similar  dearth  of  water  is 
recorded  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  But  these  are  excep- 
tional  cases,  and  are  noticed  by  the  chroniclers,  just  as 
they  hand  down  to  us  accounts  of  the  Plague,  or  of  the 
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Great  Fire.  If  it  be  said  that  the  condition  of  the  river 
may  have  been  very  difFerent  before  the  embankment  was 
constructed  on  the  Surrey  side  from  what  it  has  been  since, 
I  must  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Caesar.  He  knew  the 
river  in  its  natural  state,  and  had  within  reach  adequate 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge  on  this  subject.  To  say 
nothing  of  other  refugees  and  deserters,  he  had  in  his  camp 
Mandubratius,  who  had  lived  all  his  life  in  Essex,  and 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  every  circumstance  con- 
nected  with  the  river.  Better  authority  than  a  statement 
of  Caesar  we  can  hardly  look  for,  and  he  tells  us  distinctly 
that  the  Thames  was  passable  on  foot  only  in  one  place.  I 
indulge  a  hope  that  I  have  advanced  reasons  sufficient  to 
justify  Camden's  decision  in  this  matter,  and  which  may 
induce  the  reader  to  fix  the  place  at  the  Coway  Stakes ; 
at  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  be  fixed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  If  neither  Dio's  bridge  nor  his 
ford  cau  be  located  on  the  Thames  proper,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  necessarily  driven  to  place  them  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Stratford. 

When  Plautius  withdrew  his  soldiers  from  the  marshes 
they  had  vainly  attempted  to  cross,  he,  no  doubt,  encamped 
them  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  believe  the 
place  was  London.  The  name  of  London  refers  directly  to 
the  marshes,  though  I  cannot  here  enter  into  a  philological 
argument  to  prove  the  fact.  At  London  the  Roman 
general  was  able  both  to  watch  his  enemy  and  to  secure 
the  conquests  he  had  made,  while  his  ships  could  supply 
him  with  all  the  necessaries  he  required.  When,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  43,  he  drew  the  lines  of  circumvallation 
round  his  camp,  I  believe  he  founded  the  present  metro- 
polis  of  Britain. 

The  notion  entertained  by  some  antiquaries  that  a 
British  town  preceded  the  Roman  camp  has  no  foundation 
to  rest  upon,  and  is  inconsistent  with  all  we  know  of  the 
early  geography  of  this  part  of  Britain.  Such  town  could 
not  have  belonged  to  the  Trinobantes,  for  it  lay  beyond 
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their  natural  limits,  nor  to  the  settled  district  of  the  Catu- 
vellauni,  for  then  Caesar's  statement  that  the  Thames 
divided  their  country  from  the  maritime  states,  'about 
eighty  miles  from  the  sea,'  would  be  grossly  inaccurate. 
But  if  we  suppose  that  an  uninhabited  marsh-land  reached 
from  the  Lea  to  the  Brent,  we  can  assign  a  plausible 
reason  for  the  construction  of  the  work  called  the  Grimes- 
ditch,  and  Caesar's  language  will  have  all  the  accuracy 
that  is  usually  characteristic  of  it. 


LETTER  TO  'THE  ATHENAEUM'  OF  Aug.  ii,  1866. 

Sandfoed  Paek,  Oxon,  Aiigust  6,  1866. 

In  your  last  number  I  fiud  a  criticism  on  a  statement  of 
mine,  that  from  the  forest  district  near  Marlow  to  the  sea, 
'  there  is  but  one  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  which 
bears  a  name  ending  in  the  word  ybr(/.  This  single  solitary 
place  is  Halliford,  at  the  Coway  Stakes.'  Your  Corre- 
spondent,  A.  Z.,  considers  me  to  be  '  oblivious  of  Brentford, 
and  also  of  the  passage  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  which 
states  that  King  Edmund,  with.  his  army,  passed  the 
Thames  at  Brentford  tivice  in  the  year  1016.  Bishop 
Gibson,  in  his  edition  of  Camdens  "Britannia"  (p.  327), 
tells  ils  that  the  Thames,  at  Old  Brentford,  was  anciently 
forded  with  great  ease,  and  was  so  still  in  Bishop  Gibson's 
time,  there  being  then  at  low  ebb  not  above  three  feet  of 
water.' 

It  is  usual  to  construe  language  with  reference  to  the 
subject  -  matter.  I  was  discussing  the  fords  over  th 
Thames,  and,  to  prove  my  inaccuracy,  A.  Z.  points  to  a 
ford  over  the  Brent.  The  ford  by  which  the  Roman  road 
from  London  to  Staines  crossed  this  latter  river  was  called 
by  our  ancestors  Brentford.  It  lay  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  therefore  near  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  the 
narae,  though  it  certainly  contradicts  the  letter  of  my  state- 
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ment,  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  its  spirit  and  import. 
A.  Z.  seems  to  assume — indeed,  without  such  assumption 
his  reasoning  has  no  coherency — that  the  name  of  Brent- 
ford  was  applied  to  some  ford  over  the  Thames.  He  is 
greatly  mistaken.  Ex  vi  termiiii,  Brentford  means  a  ford 
over  the  Brent. 

It  is  well  to  distinguish  between  a  ford  which  is  passable 
under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  the  river,  and  a  shallow 
which  can  only  be  passed  under  circumstances  which  are 
special  and  extraordinary.  There  are  shallows  in  the 
Thames  east  of  Teddington  which  certain  fishermen  will 
tell  you  can  be  waded  over,  while  others  will  as  stoutly 
deny  such  to  be  the  case,  the  probability  being  that,  in  a 
time  of  drought,  some  one  really  succeeded  in  the  attempt. 
That  there  ever  was  a  '  ford '  over  the  Thames  at  Brentford 
I  do  not  believe,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  adduced 
by  your  Correspondent ;  and  how  dangerous  was  the  pas- 
sage  over  the  shallow  by  which  Edmund  crossed  appears 
from  the  statement  in  the  Chronicle  that  '  there  was  a 
great  loss  of  English  folk  by  drowning,  owing  to  their  own 
carelessness.'  The  silt  brought  up  by  the  spring  tides,  no 
doubt,  left  traces  behind  it  in  the  bights  of  the  river,  and 
also  in  the  tails  of  the  several  '  eyots,'  and  when  the  scour 
of  the  river  was  weakened  by  the  erection  of  a  bridge  at 
London,  these  deposits  would  naturally  tend  to  form  shal- 
lows.  Of  the  bridge  which  spanned  the  river  in  the  eleventh 
century  we  know  but  little  ;  we  may,  however,  assume 
that,  like  its  successor,  it  rested  upon  huge  substructions, 
and  consequently  that  its  action  upon  the  tides  and  the  scour 
of  the  river  was  very  similar  to  that  of  Old  London  Bridge. 
Every  one  knows  how  much  the  river  was  deepened  by  the 
increased  scour  which  resulted  from  widening  the  water- 
way  when  the  old  bridge  was  removed  ;  but  few,  probably, 
have  inquired  how  far  these  altered  conditions  of  the  river 
extended.  If  my  information  can  be  relied  on,  and  I  think 
it  trustworthy,  they  were  in  some  degree  felt  even  as  high 
up   the   river   as    Teddington.      In   Caesar's   time,   before 
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London  bridges  were  thought  of,  or  London  itself  existed, 
I  believe  the  downward  current  swept  every  obstruction 
before  it,  from  the  Goway  Stakes  to  the  Nore. 

It  struck  me  that  one  means  of  testing  the  truth  of  these 
speculations  was  afforded  us  by  the  topography  of  the 
Thames  valley.  The  names  of  the  villages  and  hamlets 
are  of  great  antiquity,  and  probably  date  from  the  period 
when  our  ancestors  first  settled  in  the  district.  They 
seemed  to  me  to  confirm  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the 
statement  of  Oaesar  that  the  Thames  was  fordable  '  only  in 
one  place.'  From  Marlow  to  the  sea,  i.e.  for  upwards  of 
loo  miles,  I  found  no  village  or  hamlet  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  whose  name  indicated  a  ford  across  it,  with  one 
exception — Halliford,  at  the  Coway  Stakes.  I  have  taken 
some  trouble  in  this  matter,  but  have  hitherto  failed  in  my 
attempt  to  find  another  exception.  Brentford  certainly  is 
not  one. 
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A.  S.  =  Anglo-Saxon. 

Heb.  =  Hebrew. 

k.=King. 

Ass.  =  Assyrian. 

Ir  =Irish. 

l.=lake. 

Brefc.  =  Breton. 

Lat.  =  Latin. 

m.  =mountain. 

Brit.  =  British. 

M.  =  Modem. 

med.  =  mediaeval. 

Celt.=Celtic. 

N.  =  North. 

«.=note. 

Copt.  =  Coptic. 

o.  =  oia. 

perh.  =  perhaps. 

Eng.  =  English. 

Phoe.  =  Phoenician. 

prob.  =  probably. 

Fr.  =  French. 

Sansc.  =  Sanscrit. 

r.  =  river. 

Gae.  =Gaelic. 

Sc.  =  Scotch. 

syn.  =  synonym. 

Ger.  =  German. 

W.  =  WelshorWest. 

var.  =  variety  or  variant 

Gk.=Greek. 

dim.  =  diminutive. 

II  denotes  an  analogy  between  two  languages,  races,  etc. 

(  )  following  the  name  of  a  place  gives,  either  its  ancient  or  modem  equivalent, 

or  the  authorities  by  whom  it  is  nsed. 


a,  prosthetic,  vol.  i.  p.  179. 

Aaron,  i.  316. 

ab,  Lat.,  in  composition  privative,  i.  91. 

Abfi  or  Abus,  m.,  i.  iSi. 

abar,  aher,  Heb.,  perh.  roots  of  Eber, 
i.  130. 

Aberford,  ii.  107. 

Abib,  Jewish  month,  i.  323. 

ahits,  prob.  the  silver  fir,  ii.  371,  372. 

Abimelech,  k.  of  Gerar,  i.  152. 

Abone,  r.  (Avon),  ii.  iio. 

Aborigines  in  Italy,  i.  11,  84  ;  their 
origin,  90-92 ;  allied  with  the  Pe- 
lasgoi,  253,  255.  257. 

Abraham,  i.  131,  136,  174,  198,  305, 
315,  322,  324,  336;  meets  Mel- 
chizedek,  134,  173;  is  called  Ibri, 
135;  his  migration,  151,758;  arrival 
in  Canaan,  1 59 ;  expedition  against 
Chedorlaomer,  160,  329;  his  con- 
nexion  witli  the  Chaldees,  ih. ;  tradi- 
tions  about  his  reign  and  birth-place, 
161  and  n.\  his  descendants,  166, 
167,  223,  244,  249;  sojourn  at  He- 
bron,  173;  his  place  in  Bible  chron- 
ology,  318  and  «.,  319,  327. 

Abraham's  oak,  i.  242. 

Abramos,  i.  q.  Abraham,  i.  228. 

Absalom,  i.  133,  134. 

Abulfeda,  i.    137,   174,    178,   190,    199, 

Abundantius,  ii.  139. 

ac,  O.Celt.  derivative  ending,  i.  181, 366. 

Accad,  i.  165,  174. 


'  Accad  and  Suiuir,'   title   of  kings  of 

Southern  Chaldees,  i.  163,  328,  333. 
Accadi,  i.  333. 
Accadian  language  and  learning,  i.  165, 

319- 
Accented  syllables,  i.  341. 
ach,  Ir.  derivative  ending,  i.  366,  387  ; 

ii.  14. 
Achaemenian  princes,  i.  65,  332. 

inscriptions,  i.  332. 

Achau  Saint  ynys  Prydain,  ii.  I97' 

Achelous,  r.,  i.  16,  250,  251,  272. 

Acheron,  r.,  i.  9,  10,  33. 

Acherusian  lake,  i.  9,  15. 

Achilles,  i.  227,  270,  279,  291. 

'  Ackling'  Ditch,  ii.  230. 

'  Acknil'  Way,  ii.  227. 

Acropolis  of  Athens,  i.  252. 

Acta  Sanctoriun,  BoUandist,  ii.  139. 

Adamnan,  the  cell  of,  i.  14 ;  his  Life  of 

S.  Columba,  ii.  33,  70,  71,  72. 
'  Ad  Aquas,'  ii.  loS. 
'  Ad  finem '  and  '  ad  fine,'  ii.  108. 
Adjectival  compounds,  i.  354,  355. 
Admah,  i.  159. 
Adminius,  son  of  Cunobellinus,  ii.  60, 

394- 
'  Ad  novas,'  ii.  T05. 
Adonizedek,  i.  132,  133. 
Adour,  r.,  i.  75. 
'  Ad  Pictas,'  ii.  106. 
'  Ad  pontem,'  ii.  108. 
Adrana,  r.  (Eder),  i.  36S. 
Adra.steia,  i.  22. 
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Adria,  district  in  Picenum,  i.  15,  235. 
Adriatic,    the,   i.  82,  90,   96,  99,    234, 

271,  275  ;  towns  on,  56. 
'  Ad  Rubras,'  ii.  106. 
'  Ad  septem  aras,'  ii.  108. 
'  Ad  tres  insulas,'  ii.  108. 
Aduatici,  i.  392  and  n.,  393. 
'  Ad  vicesimum,'  ii.  108. 
Aebba's  Hill  (Abingdon),  ii.  329. 
Aedd  Mawr,  i.  q.   Aedd  the  Great,  ii. 

8,  10,  266. 
Aedhan  lue  Gabhrain,  ii.  324. 
Aedui,  a  Gaulish  race,  i.  89,  357  ;  cross 

the  Alps,  38,  89,  399. 
Aegean  sea,  the,  i.  154,   220,  229,  263, 

275- 
Aegeles,  A.S.  =W.  eglwys,   church,    ii. 

170. 
Aegelesburh  (Aylesbury),  ii.  170,  198. 
Aegelesford  (Aylesford),  ii,  170. 
Aegelesthrip  =  Church-village,  ii.  170. 
Aegeus,  i.  239. 

aeyis  of  Atliene,  origin  of,  i.  308. 
Aegonesham  (Eynsham),  ii.  198. 
Aeilestreu  =  Ghurch-cross,  ii.  1 70. 
'  Aelian  hypothesis,*  the,  ii.  91. 
Aelle  invades  Britain,    ii.    1 78  ;   fights 

the    battle    of    Mercreds-burn,  1 79 ; 

takes  Anderida,  ib. 
Aemilian  Way,  the,  i.  39. 
Aeneas,  i.  237,  238,  255  ;  town  founded 

by,  221;  his  Dardanioi,  226;  earlier 

legend  about,  ib. 
Aeneid,  the,  Virgirs    materials   for,  i. 

254,  255  ;  quoted,  292. 
Aeolians,  the,  i.  66,  274. 
Aeolic  dialect,  i.  221. 
Aerfen,  ii.  49. 

Aesc,  son  of  Hengest,  ii.  170,  175,  178. 
Aeschylus  quoted   or   cited,  i.   22,   86, 

261,  287,  306,  332  and  n. 
aestus    in    Caesar,   Mr.  Long's    expla- 

nation  of,  ii.  364,  377. 
Aetliiopia  (Cush),  i.  180,  206,  295,  332  ; 

'  the  other,'  i.  q.  Kolkhis,  55. 
Aetius,  ii.   181  ;   the  Britons  apply  to, 

165,   173;    date   of  the   application, 

166;  refuses  aid,   171;  in  Armorica, 

310. 
Affectations,  bad  effect  of  on  language, 

i-  352- 

Afghans,  the,  i.  68. 

Afon,  W.,  connexion  of  with  Avernus, 
i.  16. 

Africa.  i.  283,  297  n.,  310,  312  ;  ii.  24; 
earliest  inhabitants  of,  i.  289 ;  visit 
of  the  ATnazones  to,  290,  292  ;  Per- 
sian  power  in,  293,  30S,  310. 


Africa,  central,  i.  293. 

north,  i.  127,  297  and  ??.,  ii.  27. 

south,  i.  339,  342. 

east,  i.  333. 

west,  i.  29.^. 

African    elephant,    bones  of  found   in 

Spain,  i.  127. 

mythus  about  Hercules,  i.  289. 

Africans,    i.    290,    294,    295 ;    struggle 

with    the    Greeks,     284,    288,    289 ; 

early  domination  in  Spain,  311. 
ag,  Sc.  Gae.  dim.  termination,  i.  385. 
Agag,  official  title  of  kings  of  Amalek, 

i.    199 ;    prob.    the    Oguges   of  Gk. 

legend,  242. 
Agagi,  a  Persian  race,  i.  199  n.,  242  ; 

nanie  given  to  the  Amalekites,  239. 
Agagite,  the,   title  of  Haman,  i.   201, 

242. 
Aganiemnon,  ii.  23,  28. 
Agathias,  historian,  i.  27. 
Agathyrsi,  ii.  13. 
Agenor,  i.  99,  226. 
'  Agentes  in  rebus,'  ii.  105  n. 
Ager  Reatinus,  prob.  the  native  seat  of 

the  Aborigines,  i.  92. 
'  Aggleton '  Road,  ii.  229,  230. 
agh,  Manx  deriv.  ending,  i.  366,  384. 
Aghdsen,  dialect.  var.  of  Arzen,  i.  24. 
Aghovans,  med.  title  of  the  Albani,  i. 

68. 
Agnes,  S.,  ii.  144. 
Agnomen,  ii,  28. 
Agra,  Agrai,  an  Attic  district,  i.   250 

and  n. 
Agraioi  (Agrianes,  Agriai),  prob.  i.  q. 

the  Hagarenes,  i.   168,   223;  a  tribe 

in  Paeonia,  223,   245,  250,   255;  on 

the    Achelous,    250,    251;     prob.    in 

central  Italy,  255,  257. 
Agraios,  prob.  eponym  of  the  Agraioi, 

i-  255.  257- 
Agriai.     See  Agraioi. 
Agrianes,  i.  223. 
Agricola,  ii.  96. 

(Ujrtoplwnoi,  meaning  of,  i.  266  n. 
Agrios,  a  hero  of  the  Theogony,  i.  251. 
Agrippa  (M.  Vipsanius),  i.  12,  13;  ii. 

370,  396- 

Ahiman,  i.  305. 

Ahmes  (Amosis^.drove  out  theHykshos, 
i.  172,  210,  212;  inscription  found  on 
his  tomb,  210;  prob.  '  tlie  new 
king,'  211  ;  his  successors,  211,  324. 

Aidan,  k.  of  the  Scots,  ii.  285. 

Aietes,  k.  of  Colcliis,  i.  309,  355,  356. 

Aigosages,  prob.  syn.  for  Teotosages, 
i-  398.  399- 
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Aiguptos  in  Odyssey  explained,  i.  296  ; 

eponym  of  Egypt,  307. 
aile,  Ir.  =another,  i.  362. 
Ainos,  i.  219. 
Aioleis,  acc.   to  Josephus,  i.  q.  Elishah, 

i.  282  ;  conie  iuto  Crete,  299. 
air,  Ir.,  upon,  ||  ar,  W.,  ii.  23. 
Airdo,  ii.  33. 
Aireacul  Adhamnan  (cell  of  Adamuan), 

i.  14. 

Muadhain,  i.  14. 

Airy,  Professor,   on   the  tides,   ii.   346 

and    n. ;    on   Caesar's    passage,    351 

and  n„  373-375  ;  his  theories  discussed 

by    Dr.    Guest,     357-360;    by    Mr. 

Long,  377,  378. 
Aisepos,  r.,  in  Troas,  i.  237,  238, 
Aisitai,  perh.  i.  q.  the  men  of  Uz,  i.  185. 
Aisne,  r.  (Axona),  i.  16. 
Aithiopes  (black-faces),  in  Africa,  i.  84  ; 

identific;itiou  of  in  the  Odyssey,  195; 

under  Kepheus,   292;    the  southern 

races,  ii.  26. 
Ajax  the  lesser,  i.  279. 
Akaiosha,  or  Akaiusha,  race  identified, 

i.  298. 
akem,  Copt.  =  eagle,  i.  336. 
Akenian  Street,  ii.  191  n. ;  its  course, 

400. 
Akesit,  the,  i.  247. 
Akhaia  (title  of  Demeter),  i.  275,  276, 

284  ;  a  subordinate  cultus  at  Athens, 

277;. 

Akhaiic  civiKzation,  i.  274. 

argos,  i.  q.  Peloponnesian,  i.  278. 

period  of  Greek  history,  i.  285. 

Akhaioi,  i.  277,  280,  284,  299  ;  generic 
name  for  Greeks,  5 ;  national  title 
of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  249. 

expel  the  lonians  from  Pelopon- 

nesus,  i.  261  ;  tlieir  ascendancy  gra- 
dually  won,  2  75,  2  76  ;  antagonism 
against  the  Doriaus,  ib. ;  ||  the 
Elishah  of  Scripture,   275,  278. 

in  Thes.saly,  i.    278  ;   represented 

Greek  civilization,  278,  279;  Ho- 
meric  phrase  Panakhaioi,  279,  280; 
probably  included  among  the  '  peoples 
of  the  sea,'  298. 

Akherousia  (Akherusian  lake),  i.  9,  13. 

akhos,  Gk.,  grief,  suggested  root  of 
Akliaia,  i.  275. 

Akiamos,  k.  of  Lydia,  i.  301,  302. 

Akikhorios,  a  Gaulish  chief,  i.  400,  401. 

akr,  Bret.,  hideous,  i.  33. 

Akri.^ios,  k.  of  Argos,  i.  307,  308. 

Akuitauoi,  i.  36,  73.     See  Aquitani. 

al,  0.  Brit.,  rocky  height,  ii.  307. 


Alambannoi  =  AlemKnni,  in  Dio  Cass., 

i.  364. 
Alarotlioi,  perh.  i.  q.  Ararodioi,  men  of 

Ararat,  i.  64,  66. 
Alaunae  (perh.  Alchester),  ii,  284. 
Alaunoi,  i.  85. 
Alba  gen.  Alban,  Ir.,  the  Highlands,  ii. 

18  n. 
Alba  Fucentis,  A.  Longa,  A.  Docilia, 

etc,  ii.  18  n. 
'  Albain,'  the  Scotch  Highlands,  ii.  21. 
Alban,  W.  and  Ir.,   '  the   Hills,'  ii.  18 

and  n.  ;  North  Britain,  20  n.,  195. 
Albani,  in  E.  Caucasus,  i.  68. 
Albanian  elements  in  language,  i.  16, 1 7. 
Albici.  a  sea-faring  race  near  Marseilles, 

ii.  18. 
Albici  Montes,  i.  16. 
Albifcis,  Albioikoi,  Alpine  tribes,  ii.iS  n. 
Albion  (Great  Britain),  ii.  i,  17;  sup- 

posed  derivations,  17,  18. 
Albion,  son  of  Neptune,  ii.  18  and  n. 
Albis,  r.,  trib.  of  the  Danube,  i.  96. 
Albium  lugaunum,  and  A.  Intemelium, 

ii.  18. 
albus,  probably  not  the  root  of  Albion, 

ii.  17. 
alces  (Caesar),  the  elk,  i.  iii. 
Alchester,  ii.  191  n.,  284. 
Alcluyth    (Dunbarton),    rock     of    the 

Clyde,  ii.  307. 
Alcmau,  i.  300. 
Alcuin,  ii.  32. 

Aldermanbury, Aldennansbury,ii.  232 «. 
Aldhelm,  his  letter  to  Gereint,  ii.  271, 

272. 
Aldworth,  ii.  107. 
Alemanni,  derivation  of,  i.  362. 
Alesia,  built  by  Herakles,  i.  286  ;  ii.  3, 

4  ;  capital  of  Keltike,  ii.  4 ;  antiquity 

of,  63. 
Alexander  the  Great,  i.    262  ;    age   of, 

224;    conquests    of,    204,    310,    331, 

335'  400. 

son  of  Amyntas,  i.  220  m. 

Bishop  of  Lincoln,  ii.  226. 

Alexandria,  i.  296  ;  the  Jews  of,  201. 
Alexandrian  critics,  i.  56,  279. 

MSS.,  i.  325. 

Alford,  Dean,  i.  325. 

Alfi'ed,  k.,  his    treaty  with  Guthrum, 

ii.    224;    his  translation   of  Orosius, 

402,  403. 
Algiers,  i.  182. 

aliant,  0.  Eng.  for  alien,  i.  349. 
Alilat  or  Alitta,  Veuus  so  called  by  the 

Arabs,  i.  304. 
Alkmene,  i.  287. 
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all,  W.  another,  i.  357,  362. 

aUfro,  W.  foreiguer,  i.  q.  AUobroges,  i. 

357- 
allman,  W.    stranger,  i.  q.  AUeinanni, 

i.  362. 
AUobroges,  etjonology  of,  i.  357,   358, 

370,  381  ?)..,  405  ;  by  race  Galli,  378  ; 

south  of  the  Ehone,  405  ;  when  first 

known,  406. 
Allophuloi  (foreigners),  LXX.  rendering 

of  Philistines,  i.  153. 
Alone,  Alionae,  ii.  117,  11 8. 
Alope,  Alos,  ).  278. 
Alphabets,    Cypriote,    and    Lycian,    i. 

265 ;   Phoenician,  Greek  and  Latin, 

266. 
'  Alphabetum  Anglicum,'  ii.  161. 
Alpreck,  Cape,  ii.  339,  373. 
Alps,  the,  i.  38,  47,  86,  127,  374,  388, 

389,  400. 

traversed  by  Herakles,  i.  286,  287. 

the  Maritime,  ii.  18. 

Altino,  ii.  105. 

Alton,  the  pass  of,  ii.  43. 

am,  Heb.,  nation,  tribe,  i.  175. 

amaeth,  W.,    husbandman,    perh.   i.  q. 

Lat.  ambactus,  i.  364. 
Amalek,  Amalekites,  according  to  Arab 

historians  spraiig  from  Lud,  i.   1 74, 

178,  199,  205;  of  old  between  Ju- 
daea  and  Egypt,  1 74 ;  early  spread 
through  Palestine,  174,  242;  rela- 
tion  of  Simeonites  to,  178;  prob. 
called  by  Assyrians  Magan  or  Maan, 

179,  190,  202,  203;  smitten  by 
Chedorlaomer,  198  ;  other  Scriptural 
references,  198,  242,  300,  330;  pro- 
bably  intermixed  with  Joktanite 
Arabs  and  Ishmaelites,  198;  name 
disappears  after  Saul's  reign,  199; 
prob.  absorbed  by  Nabatheans,  ih. ; 
arguments  to  prove  them,  i.  q.  Hyk- 
shos,  199,  211,  212;  passed  into 
Asia  Minor,  200 ;  Haman  made  by 
Josephus  an  A.,  201,  207,  222,  242; 
connexion  between  Maltedones  and 
A.,  etymologically,  201,  202;  be- 
tween  A.  and  Elumoi,  222;  sub- 
dued  by  the  Temiilai,  239 ;  called 
Agagi,   242. 

Amanus,  m.,  i.  20. 

Amasea,  Straho's  birthplace,  i.  235. 

Amazigh,  a  Berber  title,  i.  292,  295. 

Amazones,  Amazons,  i.  87  ;  invade  Asia 
Minor,  19;  symbolize  a  Slavish  peo- 
ple,  ih. ;  Homeric  legends  about, 
19,  229,  232,  237,  239,  291  ;  He- 
rodotus'   account  of,  232 ;   Strabo's, 


ih.;  connexion  with  the  Troes,  240; 
with  tlie  Nurthern  Medes,  232,  290; 
acc.    to    Dionysius    went    to  Africa, 

290,  294,  295  ;  i.  q.  the  Mashawasha, 

291,  297;  called  Persai,  292;  settled 
on  Lake  Tritonis,  297. 

amhactus,  Lat.,  retainer,  i.  364. 
Ambarri,   a  Gaulish  race,   confederate 

with  tiie  Aedui,  i.  89  ;  perh.  a  Ligu- 

rian    tribe,   i.  q.,  the    Insubres,  ih. ; 

invaded  Italy,  89,  399. 
artihi,  Lat.,  in  comp.  may,  ||  Celt.  \dme, 

i-  .^63. 
Ambiani,  a  Belgic  tribe,  i.  390  ;  ii.  108, 

III,  370. 
Ambianis  (Amiens),  ii.  108,  iil. 
Ambidrauoi,  Ambilikoi,  Ambisontioi,  i. 

362. 
Ambigatus,     k.    of    the    Bituriges,    i. 

399- 
Ambleteuse,  ii.  332,  338,  351  n. 
Ambresburh  (Amesbury),  prob.  fchecity 

of  Ambrosius,  ii.  159. 
Ambrii  Monasterium,  ii.  159. 
Ambrius,  a  mythical  person,  ii.  159. 
Ambron,  a  Milesian,  i.  87. 
Ambrones,  allies  of  the  Teutones,  i.  85  ; 

a    Ligurian    tribe,    86 ;    a    national 

name,  86,  87  ;  perh.  sprung  from  the 

Taurisci,  ib. 
Ambrosius.     See  Aurelius. 
Amenophis,  i.  209  ;   prob.  Gk.  corrup- 

tion  for  Menephtha,  ih. 
America,  i.    108,    127:     North,     126; 

South,  109,  126. 
Americanized      negroes      called     '  the 

Whites,'  i.  156. 
Amesbury  (Caer  Emrys),  ii.  159,  181, 

190,  265. 

abbey  of,  ii.  152. 

Amisene  Bay,  i.  98. 

Amiternum,  i.  92. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  i.  86, 157,  286  ; 

ii.  29,  III. 
Ammon  (the  God),  i.  292,  294. 
Amnionites,    i.    136,    158;    expel    the 

Zamzummims,    175;    conquered    by 

Uzziah,    178;     attack  Jehoshaphat, 

192. 
Amorites,  a  mountain  tribe,  N.  of  He- 

bron,  i.  133,  149,  156  :  sons  of  Ham, 

155  ;    associates    of    Abraliam,     160, 

327  ;  included  under  the  name  Khita, 

247. 
Amosis,  Ahmes,  i.  q.  i.  172,  210,  214. 
amphi.  Gk.  preposition,  i,  363. 
Amphibalus,  S.,  ii.  159. 
Amphilokhoi  (a  city),  i.  285. 
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Amphioi],mythicalco-founderofThebes, 

i.  244. 
Amphitruon,    whether   father   of    He- 

rakles,  i.  287  ;  a  Perseid,  288. 
Amphora,  capacity  of,  ii.  88  11. 
Amram,  i.  316,  322  n, 
Amraphel,  k.  of  Shinar,  i.  159. 
Amu,  perh.  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of 

Emim,  i.  175,  176;    the  nomades  to 

the  E.  of  Egypt,  305. 
Amukos,  k.  of  the  Bebrukes,  i.  27,  28. 
Amwythig,  mod.   W.  for   Shrewsbury, 

ii.  307  n. 
an,  Ir.  =  water,  i.  367;  A.S.  genitival 

ending,  ii.  329. 
ana,  Egypt.  plur.  ending  prob.  ||  Shem. 

ini,  i.  303. 
Ana,  r.  (Guadiana),  i.  37. 
Anab,  i.  306. 
Anakim,  prob.  worshippers  of  Anuka, 

i.  305  ;  Arba,  one  of  them.  ih. ;  de- 

stroyed  by  Joshua,    306 ;   their  tei-- 

ritory,    ib. ;     the     Philistines    their 

successors,  ih. ;  slain  by  David,  315. 
Anam,  worshipped  in  the  Great  Oasis, 

i.  179. 
Anamim,  a  race  descended  from  Miz- 

raim,    i.    177;    perh.    derived    from 

Noum,  179. 
Anas,  r.,  i.  72. 
Ancaster,  ii.  107,  235  n. 
Ancyra,    visited    hy    Jerome,    i.    379 ; 

occupied  by  Tectosagi,  ih.,  398,  403, 

404  ;   by  Belgae,  393,  405. 
Andalusia,  i.  76. 
Anderida    (Pevensey),    ii.  42;    Roman 

gariison    at,    155 ;    taken   by   Aelle, 

179- 
Andover,  dykes  near,  ii.  206  and  n.,  230 

and  }).,  391. 
Andred  {an  not,  tred  habitatioti),  ii.  42, 

44,  61,  151  and  n.,  153,  178. 
A  ndreds-ceaster,  ii.  179. 
Andreds-leaga,  or,  leah,  ii.  42,  151,  178. 
Androgorius,  ii.  61. 
Andromeda,  i.  292. 
Andron,  i.  300. 

Anecdota  of  Procojjius,  ii.  105  n. 
Aner,  an  Amorite,  i.  327. 
Aneroestos,  K.  of  the  Gaesati,  i.  389. 
Aneurin,  i.  98  ;  ii.  324. 
Anglesey,  ii.  14,  262. 
Anglia,  ii.  39. 
Anglo-Saxon    Chronicle    cited,  i.    121  ; 

ii.  151,  157,  159,  161  and  n.,  162  n., 

170,  176,  etc. 
oldest  English  authority,  ii.   159, 

162,  164,  165. 


Anglo-Saxon  genealogies,    inserted    by 

Nennius,  ii.  157. 

literature,  ii.  160,  181. 

ancestors,  i.  125,  350. 

— —  letters  ]>,  5,  i.  346,  347. 

names,  forms  and  corruptions  of,  ii. 

21,  38,  159,  224,  328,329. 
angun,  a  variety  of  the  pilum,  ii.  98. 
Angus,  ii.  30. 
Annales  Cambriae,  ii.  157  n.,  158,  173, 

186,  258,  259,  261,  267,  269,  308. 
Annals  of  Ulster,  ii.  33,  324. 
Annandale,  a  Eoman  road  in,  ii.  115, 

116. 
Anoubis,  son  of  Osiins,  i.  206. 
Antaeopolis  in  Upper  Egypt,  i.  206. 
Antaios  worshipped  in  Libya,  i.  206. 
Antediluvians,  language  and  beliefs  of, 

i-  319-  342. 

Antemnae,  i.  1 1 . 

Anthemous,  i.  221. 

Anthene,  i.  285  n. 

Anti-Lebanon,  i.  1S6. 

Antiochus,  historian,  i.  il. 

■ the  Great,  i.  310,  311. 

Antiquity  of  man,  i.  104. 

of  the  Jews,  i.  172. 

Antonine  Itinerary,  i,  358  «.,  363,  367  ; 
opinions  of  scholars  on,  ii.  loi  ;  when 
and  why  compiled,  102 ;  distances, 
how  reckoned,  103-106;  the  Bridsh 
iters,  106,  107 ;  syntactical  pecu- 
liarities  of,  108-112  ;  first  British 
iter  traced,  112,  113;  second  iter, 
II 3-1 16;  remarks  on  other  iters, 
II 6-1 18,  238. 

Antoninus,  M.  Aurelius  (Philosophus), 
ii.  144  and  n. 

L.  Aurelius.(Cominodus),  ii.  144  n. 

Pius,  ii.  144;  his  life  written  by 

Capitolinus,  89  ;  his  murus,  68,  89, 
91,  273;  his  column,  77. 

Antonius  Verus,  M.,  ii.  138. 

Anuka  worshipped  at  Hebron,  i.  215, 
305  ;  prob.  i.  q.  Vesta,  305,  307  ;  her 
worshippers  called  Anakim,  306. 

Aornos  (Avernus),  described  by  Strabo, 
i.  1 2  ;  its  etymology,  13;  ||  W.  Tffem, 
14  ;  a  Celtic  name,  ib.;  occupied  by 
Kimmerioi,  15. 

Apennines,  peopled  by  Umbri,  i.  96. 

Aperiu,  nientiouedin  thepapyri,  i.  141  ; 
perh.  i.  q.  the  Ibrira,  ih. 

Aphrodite,  dau.  of  Kronos  and  Rhea,  i. 
205.       • 

Apicilia,  ii.  105. 

Apollo,  the  Paionian,  i.  250  n.,  Hyper- 
borean,  temple  dedicated  to,  ii.  211. 
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ApoUodorus  cited,  i.  28,  209,  244,  271, 

292,  307. 
Apollon,    brotlier    of    Osiris,    i.    206 ; 

Greek    worship   of,   whence  derived, 

?■&.,  207. 
Apollonius  Rhodius  cited,  i.  28,  56,  60, 

63,  236,  2S5,  290. 
Appian  quoted,  i.  54,  69  n.,  71  and  n., 

83,  363;  ii.  96,  98  n. 
Apulia  whether    ||    land  of    Pwyl,    ii. 

155  n. 
Aquae  Sextiae,  battle  of,  i.  85. 
Aquae    Solis,    or   Sulis   (Bath),  ii.   56, 

108,  IIO. 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  ii.  1 25  n. 
Aquileia,  ii.  105. 
Aquitaine,  ii.  106,  311  n. 
Aquitani,   a  race   akin  to  the  Galli,  i. 

4°»    377 ;    prob.    speaking    a    Celtic 

dialect,  ih. ;  distinct  from  the  Galatai, 

73 ;    a   mixed    people,    74  i    became 

Romanized,  ih. 
Aquitania  called  Vasconia,  i.  75. 
Aquitanian  Ligures,  i.  95. 
ar,  W.  prep.,  upon,  i.  355. 
Arabia,  i.  65,  136,   153,   154,  176,  183, 

194,  196  and  n.,  200,  205,  206,  244, 

294.  333- 

Arabian  legends,  i.  194;  traffic,  196; 
historians,  199. 

Arabians,  Arabs,  i.  136,  178,  212,  223, 
244,304;  distinction  ofcolourbetween 
Northern  and  Southern,  154;  of 
Herodotus.  prob.  Aithiopes,  195  ; 
used  the  Sisoe,  201. 

Arabiskoi,  Aravisci,  a  Pannonian  tribe, 
i.  224,  and  n. 

Aradus,  island  in  Mediterranean,  i.  14S; 
in  Persian  Gulf,  ih. 

Aral,  sea  of,  i.  127. 

Aram,  grandson  of  Nahor,  i.  158. 

Aram  (Syria),  coupled  with  Lud,  i. 
137  ;  Damascus  so  called,  158;  gen. 
for  the  country  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
192  ;  the  army  of,  ib.  ;  sometimes 
confounded  with  Edoin  in  Heb.,  ih.  n. 

AramMaachah,  i.  158. 

Aram-Naharaim  (of  the  two  rivex's),  i. 
184,  185,  241,  246,  349. 

Aram-Zobah,  i.  184. 

Aramaic  dialects,  distinctions  between, 
i.  143,  144  ;  the  tongue  of  the  Chal- 
daeans,  192  ;  spoken  by  the  Shemitic 
tribfs  on  tlie  Euphrates,  193  ;  by  the 
Nabatheans,  ih.  ;  Scriptural  evidence, 
ih.  ;  gradually  spread,  241,  242  ;  lau- 
guage  of  the  Targums,  317. 

Aramaioi.   See  Arimoi. 


Aramaisms  in  Elihu's  language,  i.  138, 
241. 

Arameans,  extent  of  their  settlements, 
i.  1S4,  185. 

Arami,  term  applied  to  Jacob  and  Elihu, 
i.  192,  245;  has  a  comprehensive 
meaning  in  Scripture,  ih.  See  Arimoi. 

Arammaioi,  i.  q.  Suroi,  i.  194. 

Arammith  (in  tlae  Syrian  language), 
term  explained,  i.  142. 

Ararat,  kingdom  of,  i.  6,  64 ;  gen. 
translated  Armenia  in  A.  V.,  64 ; 
prob.  the  mountain  district  round 
Erzroum,  ib.  ;  the  Urardi  of  Ass. 
inscriptions,  ib.;  antiquity  and  ety- 
mology  of  name,  ib.  ;  its  people 
gradually  dispossessed  by  the  Ar- 
menians,  65  ;  the  mountain  now  so 
called,  116,  127;  migrations  from 
this  neighbourhood,  128;  instance  of 
a  duphcate  name,  64,  271. 

Araunah,    site    of   his    threshing-floor, 

i-i33- 
Arba,  founder  of  Anuka's  worship  at 

Hebron,  i.  215,  305,  327. 
Arbela,  Arbelitis,  i.  162. 
Arcadia,  i.  263,  273  and  ?i. 
Arcades,  Arcadians,  i.  256,  273,  300. 
Arcadius,  coins  of,  ii.  205  n. 
Arcalewe.    See  Ercalewe. 
Arcas,  descendant  of  Pelasgos,  i.  273. 
Aichaeologia  quoted,  i.  197  ;  ii.  65,  74» 

85,  86,  129,  141,  171,  191,  212. 
Archaeologia  Aeliana,  ii.  223  m. 
Archaeologia  Cambrensis,  ii.  49,  68,  69, 

79,  81,  82,  117,  273,  313,  315,  324, 

327- 
Arcliaeologia  Scotica,  ii.  64. 
Archaeological    Institute,   the,  ii.    147, 

200,  214,  218,  242,  360. 
Archaeological  Journal,  ii.  69,  86,  I18, 

266,  331,  381. 
Archers  among  the  Greeks,  i.  289. 
Arctic    regions,    N.    limit    of   Keltike, 

i-  43. 
arcuil,  Ir.,  hermit's  cell,  i.  14. 
ard,  ancient  word  =  highland,  i.  64. 
ard,  Ir.,  augmentative  affix,  i.  384. 
Arden,  forest  of,  ii.  42,  219,  242,  284, 

35.^- 
Arduenna    (Ardennes),   its    etymology 

and  limits,  i.  384,  3S5  ;  ii.  42. 
arc.  perh.  =  Bret.  «c,  on,  i.  362. 
Areb,  '  niixed  multitude,'  joined  in  the 

Exodus,    i.    194;    prob.    left    in   the 

wilderness  Et  Tih,  ih. ;  variant  form 

of  Ereb,  ib. 
Areius,  k.  of  the  Lacedaemoniaus,  i.  248. 
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Arelate   (Arles),   derivation   of   word, 

i.  362. 
Areley  Majjiia,  Shropsh.,  ii.  28S,  303. 
Ares,  children  of  the  Sabines  dedicated 

to,  i.  92. 
arfor,  W.,  maritirae  district,  i.  355. 
arfijnnydd,  W.,  highland,    i.   355 ;    ii. 

46. 
Argaeus,  Mount,  i.  185. 
argel,  W.,  retreat,  i.  14. 
Argenteum  Flumen  (Argenz),  i.  371. 
Argentomagus  (Argenton),  i.  371. 
Argentoratum    (Strasburg),     Argento- 

varia,  i.  371,  372. 
Argentus,    common   name    of   Gaulish 

streams,  i.  371. 
argiUaL  underground  dwellings  of  the 

Kimmerioi,    i.    13;     its    etymology, 

14  ;  proof  of  Celtic  occupation,  ih. 
Argives,  their  conquest  of  Thebes,  i. 

244>  250,251. 
argoed,  W.,  woodland,  i.  355  ;  ii.  43,  i.  q. 

Shropshire,  300  aiid  ?;.,  303  ;  Bowj's, 

43;     Derwenydd,    ib.,    49;     Calch- 

fynnydd,  44,  49. 
Argolis,  i.  284. 

Argonauts,  i.  21,  22,  27,  56,  253,  290. 
argos,  Gk.,    a   plain,   term   applied   to 

several  districts,  i.  272,  278. 
Argos,  i.  252,  253,  264,  272,  284;   the 

Akhaiic  in  Peloponnesus,the  Pelasgic 

in    Thessaly,    278 ;    Akhuioi  in   the 

former,  280  ;  the  birthplace  of  Eurj-s- 

theus,    287  ;    Herakles   there,    288 ; 

Hera,  its  goddess,  ih.;  refuge  of  Dan- 

aos,  307;  ruled  by  Akrisios,  ih. ;  this 

mythus  explained,  308. 
ari,  Icel.,  an  eagle,  i.  1471. 
Ai'iana,  a  country  including  the  greater 

part  of  ancient  Persia  and  Bactria,  i. 

33.5- 

Ariconium,  ii.  310. 

Arima,  m.  in  Cilicia,  i.  194  ;  a  volcanic 
region  in  Phrygia,  35. 

Arimoi,  or  Arimaioi,  a  mythical  people 
in  the  Theogony,  i.  29  ;  and  in  the 
Iliad,  35  ;  counected  with  the  fable 
of  Typhon,  ih. ;  in  the  volcanic  region 
of  Phrygia,  ib.  ;  or  in  the  valley  of 
the  Orontes,  ib. ;  prob.  the  native 
name  of  some  tribes  among  the  Suroi, 
193,  282  ;  Strabo's  opinion,  194  ;  one 
of  the  tbree  Shemicic  laces  known  to 
the  Greeks,  241  ;  sittleil  in  Cilicia, 
ib.,  227  :  known  as  Leuko-Suroi,  241  ; 
removed  by  the  Egyptians,  35,  242  ; 
their  language,  ih. ;  expelled  by  the 
Kilikes,  24S. 


Arimous,    k.    of  the   Katakekaumene, 

i;  35- 
Arioch,  k.  of  EUasar,  i.  159. 
Arioi,  i.  309;  in  ancient  Media,  335; 

conquered    by    the  Medes  and  Per- 

sians,  310. 
Ariomardus,  son  of  Darius,  i.  61. 
Aristophanes  quoted,  i.  31,  223. 
Aristotle,  i.  93,  166,  233,  272,  280,  287. 
Arllechwedd    Galedin,    a    district     of 

Britain  mentioned   in    the   Tiiad,  i. 

403  ;  its  extent,  ib.  ;  ii.  20,  53  ;  name 

given  to  shelving  country,  46. 
Armagb,  the  Book  of,  ii.  21,  32. 
Armais,  i.  q.  Danaus,  i.  208. 
Armenia,  i.  24,   128  n.,  137,  161,  185  ; 

ancient,  64  ;  modem,  65  ;  its  place  in 

the   inscriptions,   ih. ;    the  thirteenth 

.satrapy,  66  ;  mountains  of,  185,  186  ; 

histories  of,  309. 
Arnienian   language,   i.  65,    181,   310; 

patriarch,  310;  huts,  ii.  83  n. 
Armenians,  modern,  i.  65  ;  ancient,  24; 

their  native  name  Haic,    309,  310 ; 

colonists  of  the  Phruges,  309. 
Armenii,  Armenioi  sailed   from  Spain 

to  Africa,  i.  289  ;  settled  among  the 

Libues,    ih.,    310;    their   association 

with  Medi  and    Persae,   290 ;  perh. 

i.  q.  the  Kehak,   310  ;  date   of  their 

ascendancy,   310,    311  ;  caUed    later 

Askhanaxoi,  311. 
Arminius,  ii.  232. 
annor,  Bret.  adj ,   on  the   sea,  i.    362, 

365-. 

Armorica,  early  partial  immigrations 
of  Bietons,  i.  7.^^  !  etymology,  365  ; 
acc.  to  Bede  the  Brython  came  from 
A.,  ii.  II;  the  reverse  the  truth,  ih. : 
whether  the  home  of  the  Britones  of 
the  classics,  1 3  ;  reassertion  of  Roman 
rule  by  Aetius,  310;  whetlier  com- 
pletely  Romanized,  ih.,  311. 

Armorici,  i.  362. 

Armour  and  arms  among  the  Greeks,  i. 
279,  2S0,  282;  Egj^tians.  280,  281  ; 
Jews,  281  ;  Eomans,  ii.  94-97 ; 
Gauls,  95, 96,  99  ;  Celts,  96 ;  Franks, 
97,98. 

Arnon,  r.,  its  derivation,  i.  367. 

Arphaxad  in  Scripture,  i.  137,  157; 
etymology  of  the  name,  15S,  1.^9; 
connected  with  Khesed,  Khasdiin, 
ib. ;  North  of  Assyria,  ih.,  1 74 ; 
progenitor  of  the  more  ancient 
Chaldees,  161,  162. 

Arrabona,  r.,  i.  368. 

Arran,  curious  masonry  in,  ii.  63. 
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AiTapakitis,  district  named  by  Ptolemy, 

i.  162. 
Arrhapa,   a   border-land  town,    i.   161, 

162. 
Arrian,  a  native  of  Bithynia,  i.  21,  23, 

55,  88,  98,  99- 
Arrigal,  eo.  Deriy,  i.  14. 
Arrington  on  the  Cam,  a  corruption  of 

Ernington,  ii.  230,  231,  330. 
Arrow-headed   inscriptions,   date  of,  i. 

338- 

Arsene,  1.,  i.  24. 

Arsyani,  perh.  i.  q.  Arzanena,  i.  24. 

Artaioi,  a  name  of  the  Persai,  i.  292. 

Artanes,  r.,  i.  234. 

Arthur,  ii.  34  ;  wlien  elected  Ammher- 
awdyr,  181  m. ;  evidence  as  to  his 
date,  177  n.,  186,  187,  190,  194  ;  his 
battles,  191  n.,  193;  a  historical  per- 
sonage,  193  ;  called  map  utcr,  263  ; 
his  origin  and  early  career,  265  ;  his 
military  successor  prob.  Caradawg,  ib. 

Artliur's  Oon  described,  ii.  68. 

artoii,  Eng.,  i^th  cent.  provincialism,  i. 

348-  . 
Arverni  among  the  Transalpine  Galli, 

i.  89.  399. 
Arviragus,  British  revolt  under,  ii.  13, 

131- 
arvor.  arvorek,  Bret.,  maritime,  i.  365. 
Arxane  dialect,  var.  of  Arzen,  i.  24. 
Aryans,     Sanscrit     speaking    races,    i. 

171;   the  term  avoided  in  this  woi"k, 

335- 

Arzen,  Arzanena,  etc,  on  the  Upper 
Tigris,  i.  24. 

Ascalon.     See  Ashkelon. 

Ascania,  Askania,  perh.  connected  with 
Heb.  Ashkenaz,  i.  22  ;  a  district  of 
Phrygia,  23,  25. 

Ascanian  lakes  and  river,  i.  23  and  m. 

Ascanians  on  the  Euxine,  i.  25. 

Asclepiades,  a  historian,  i.  242,  285. 

Asgerda,  ii.  79  n. 

Asbdod,  taken  by  Psanimetichus,  i.  1S6  ; 
evidence  of  Jeremiah,  ib. ;  Ezekiel 
and  Amos,  187;  Zechariah,  1S8; 
Zephaniah,  301 ;  opposed  to  Nehe- 
miah,  ib. ;  prob.  Idumaeans,  not 
Philistines,  ih.  ;  A.nakims  left  there, 
306  ;  the  'speech'  of,  193. 

AshkeloTi,  Askelon,  Ascalon,  ruin  of, 
foretold,  i.  ]86,  187,  301;  only 
Philistine  town  on  the  sea-coast,  301  ; 
settlement  of  Cherethim,  ih. ;  diffi- 
culties  concerning  its  early  history, 
ib. ;  legend  of  its  fouiidation,  302 ; 
historical  deductions,  ib.;  couquered 


Sidon  and  Tyre,  ib.,  303  w. ;  temple 
of  Celestial  Venus  there,  303  ;  not  a 
town  of  the  Anakims,  306. 

Ashkenaz,  son  of  Gomer,  i.  6  ;  kingdom 
of,  ib.,  64 ;  not  a  nomade  race, 
7 ;  prob.  connected  with  Askania, 
22  ;  spoke  the  Armenian  language, 
310. 

Ashteroth,  or  Asteria,  i.  146  ;  perh.  a 
plural  of  dignity,  303. 

Ashteroth  Karnaim  (two-horned),  i. 
159,174,303. 

Ashtoreth,  early  worship  of,  in  Pales- 
tine,  i.  303 ;  supposed  to  represent 
the  moon,  304. 

Asia, i.  208,  226,  245  n.,  283,  292,  395  ; 
migrations  from,  29,  227  ;  migrations 
into,  17,  218  n.,  230,  231,  310. 

Asia  Minor,  i.  241,  242,  248;  colonies 
of  Kimmerioi  in,  17-19,  394;  of 
Amalekites,  200,  205  ;  Sesostris'  con- 
quests,  208  ;  coast  districts  allied  to 
Troy,  231  ;  coast  settlements,  236; 
243,  269  ;    worship  of  Zeus,  269  »1. 

Asiatic  Musoi,  i.  225,  226  ;  Dardanioi.jfc. 

Askalos,  son  of  Humenaios,  i.  302. 

Askanios,  leader  of  the  Phruges,  i.  22, 
23>  27. 

Askenazim,  modem  name  of  Polish 
Jews,  i.  25. 

Askhanaxoi,  a  race  called  also  Ehegines, 
i.  24,  310,  311. 

Askhanaxos,  son  of  Gomer,  i.  20. 

aspis,  the  Gk.  round  shield,  i.  281. 

Asser  quoted,  i.  364,372;  ii.  39,  54; 
value  of  his  bistory,  164  ;  his  evideuce 
on  Offa's  dyke,  275,  276. 

Assliur,  Balaam's  prophecy  of,  ex- 
plained,  i.  135,  137;  one  of  the 
chddren  of  Shem,  137,  183 ;  his 
migrations,  138  ;  conquered  by  Ni- 
neveh,  I2th  cent.  B.C.,  139  ;  its  geo- 
graphical  position,  159,  174,  183, 
184;  its  language,  192;  relation  to 
Eber,  141. 

Assouan  (Syene),  i.  179. 

'  Assur,'  kings  of,  i.  333. 

Assurbanipal  (Sardanapalus),  conquers 
Elam,  i.  163,  330  ;  description  of  his 
campaign,  203. 

Assurioi,  i.  98;  term  defined  by  He- 
rodotus,  191. 

Assyi-ia,  i.  65,  159;  wider  than  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nineveh,  184. 

Assyrians  called  by  the  Egyptians  Ru- 
tennu,  i.  136,  246,  294;  repeopled 
Saniaria,  152;  founded  the  Chal- 
deans,  164;  ravaged  PbiUstia,   186; 
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called  tlie  Amalekites  '  Ma;;an,'  179, 

203  ;  title  of  Persians  who  settled  in 

Argos.  308. 
Assyrian  races,  i.  162,184,  246  ;  Empire, 

136,     1S9,     191  ;     sculptures,     152  ; 

translations,  165. 
inscriptions,    i.    137,     179>    185, 

202,  319,    330;   language,   I43,  192, 

332;  monuments,  281. 
Assyriologists,  researcbes  of,  i.  65,  163, 

166,  309. 
Astarloa,  philological  opinions  of,  i.  58, 

76,370. 
Asterios,  son  of  Tectamus,  i.  299. 
Astures,  a  Celtic  race,  i.  78. 
Athanavide,  a  Gothic  writer,  i.  75. 
Atheism,  heathen  designation  of  Chris- 

tianity,  ii.  134. 
Athenaeum,  the,  Dr.  Guest's  papers  in, 

ii.  331  and  n.,  367,  375;  Dr.  Airy's 

papers,  357,  373  ;  N.  G.'s,  370. 
Athenaeus,  in  error,  i.   28,   29 ;    cited, 

253 

Athenai,  i.  276. 

Athenaic  history,  i.  e.  of  prehistoric 
Oreece,  i.  285. 

Athenaioi,  i.  276. 

Athene,  i.  244.  276;  worship  of  (Neith), 
277,  282,  284,  285  ;  prob.  came  into 
Greece  from  I.  Tritonis,  308. 

(town  in  Peloponnesus),  i.  285. 

Athenians,  boasted  a  conquest  over  the 
Amazons,  i.  232 ;  employed  Pelas- 
goi  as  builders,  252  ;  called  lones, 
261  ;  once  spoke  Pelasgic,  274;  had 
temples  distinct  from  the  Gephuraioi, 
249,  276;  originally  opposed  to  the 
worship  of  Denieter,  276;  but  later 
tolerated  it  as  a  subordinate  cnltus, 
277;  the  old  mythus  continued,  z6. ; 
hence  interest  of  the  prie.--ts  of  .Sa's, 
ib.,  282  ;  who  related  their  ancient 
achievements,  283  ;  including  as  A. 
all  worshippers  of  Athene,  284  ;  led 
by  Menestheus  to  Troy,  276,  285. 

Athens,  i.  239,  263;  a  temple  at  to 
Demeter  Akhaia,  249,  275,  276; 
earliest  notice  of,  276  ;  worship  of 
Poseidon  and  Erekhtheus  at,  ib., 
277,  284;  an  lonian  town,  285. 

Atherston.  ii.  220. 

Atho.?,  mount,  i.  252. 

Athruis,  son  of  Onbraust,  ii.  25S,  267. 

Athrus,  r.,  i.  234. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  i.  47,  52,  108, 127,  285. 

'  Atlantic  State,'  the,  conquered  by 
Amazones,  i.  290,  292. 

Atlantis,  story  of  tlie,  i.  119,  289;  is  it 


a    fable?  126;    geological    evidence, 

127;    Plato    prob.  believed  it,    282; 

details  of  the  story,  283  ;  opinion  of 

Plutarch,  ib. 
Atlas,  father  of  Calypso,  i.  243  ;  son  of 

Poseidon,  283.  355  ;  Mount  A.,  293. 
Atrebates,  a    Belgic   tiibe,   i.   390 ;    in 

England,  ii.  209;  their  borders,  2if>; 

south    of   the    Thames,    390 ;    their 

boundary  dykes,  391,  392,  395;  prob. 

ruled  over  by  Coiumius,  393  ;   their 

district  conquered    by  the  Eomans, 

399- 

'Atreus,  treasury  of,'  ii.  67. 

Attalus,  k.,  i.  239. 

Attica,  i.  206,  248,  249,  274,  277;  in- 
vaded  by  Amazons,  232;  once  calle  i 
Ogugia,  243  ;  not  the  only  part  of 
Greece  where  Athene  was  wor- 
shipped,    284. 

attilus,  a  large  species  of  fish,  i.  381. 

Aubrey,  ii.  244  n.,  392. 

Auch,  ii.  106. 

Auda,  ii.  79  n. 

Aughamore,  ancient  house  at,  described, 
ii.  74. 

Augustan  age,  the,  i.  293. 

Augustan  history.  the,  ii.  89. 

Augustin,  S.  (of  Canterbury),  ii.  163. 

Augustine,  S..  on  the  peasants  of  Car- 
thage,  i.  150. 

Augustobona  (Troj-es),  i,  373, 

Augustomagus  (Argenton),  i.  370,  371. 

Augustorituin  (Limoges),  i.  370. 

Augustonemetum  ((ilermont),  ii.  88, 
109  n. 

Augustus  received  an  embassy  of  the 
Cimbri,  i.  42,  45,  47  ;  and  a  sacred 
cauldron,  ii.  88  ;  thought  of  invad- 
ing  Britain,  397  ;  towns  bearing  his 
name,  370,  371  ;  condition  of  the 
Belgae  under,  393. 

Aulerci,  i.  89,  399. 

Aulus  Plautius.     S(e  Plautius. 

Aurelius  Ambrosius,  gives  its  name  to 
Amesbury,  ii.  159,  181  ;  Gildas'  ac- 
count  of  his  descendants,  ih.  ;  rival  of 
Hengest,  163  ;  heads  a  disturbance 
with  Guitolinus,  165,  173;  son  of 
Constantine,  171;  ward  of  Guito- 
linus,  172;  Gildas'  description,  ib., 
262  ;  how  far  inaccurate,  172  ; 
leads  the  Romanized  Britons,  173  ; 
opposed  to  Vortigem,  ib.,  175  n.  ; 
when  made  king,  174,  177«.;  suc- 
cesses  against  the  Saxons,  164  n., 
172,  175,  176  ;  defeated  by  Hengest, 
'  75 ;    Vortigern's  sons    serve  under 
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him,  1 76 ;  Vortimer  prob.  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  177,  265;  perh. 
met  Aelle  at  Mercredburn,  179; 
his  choir  in  Ambresbury,  181,  183; 
evidence  that  he  is  i.  q.  Natanleod, 
181-184,  262  ;  legendary  founder 
of  Stonehenge,  183;  the  manner  of 
his  death,  1 84,  1 99 ;  his  titles  in 
the  Chronicles,  184 ;  his  successors 
Owen  and  Arthur,  194,  195,  264, 
265  ;  Caradoc  prob.  his  descendant, 
ih.,  265  ;  other  members  of  his 
family,  196,  197,  266  ;  scanty  no- 
tices  in  Welsh  legend,  263  ;  Geof- 
frey's  errors,  264  ;  pedigree  of,  197. 
267  ;  Constantinus,  his  youngest  son, 
268,  269. 

Aurelius  Commodus,  ii.  138. 

Conan.  one  of  the  British  princes 

■whom  Gildas  censures,  ii.  196,  262  ; 
his  relationship  to  Constantine,  I96, 
197,  263  ;  prob.  British  leader  at 
Barbury  Hill,  197. 

• Victor,  cited,  ii.  311. 

Ausonius  quoted,  i.  367,  378;  ii.  7- 

Australia,  i.  147,  182;  fauna  of,  106; 
its  '  scrub,'  ii.  4,^. 

Austria,  i.  373  ;  niil.  frontiers  of,  ii.  156. 

Autolclathones,  inhabitants  of  Kunouria, 
i.  285. 

Autolycus,  i.  87. 

Autricum  (Cliartres\  i.  365  ;  ii.  308  n. 

Autura,  r.,  i.  365  ;  ii.  308  n. 

Auvergne,  volcanic  district  of,  i.  117, 
118." 

Avaerwy,  ii.  322. 

Avallon,  I.  of  (Glastonbury),  ii.  182. 

Avara.  r.,  i.  365  ;  ii.  308  n. 

Avaricum  (Bourges),  i.  365 ;  ii.  63, 
307  n. 

Avaris,  a  stronghold  built  by  the  Hyk- 
shos,  i.  172,  213  ;  who  were  expelled 
from  it  by  Athenes,  172,  212,  214; 
tlie  Egyptian  name  Ma  Ouar,  172; 
identified  with  Zi)an,  172,  211,  213; 
a  Shemitic  equivalent  name,  ih. ; 
beld  by  the  thirteenth  dynasty,  ih. 

Aveliury  avoided  by  the  Wansdike,  ii. 
211 ;  its  date  aceording  to  Rickman, 
212;  and  Mr.  Herbert,  213;  the 
authnr's  opinion,  217;  its  relation 
to  Silbury,  212  n.;  to  the  Ridge- 
way,  229;  and  tbe  Tckuield  VVay, 
230,  241. 

Avenio  (Avignon),  i.  359. 

Averna,  title  of  Juno,  i.  q.  Proserpine, 

Avernus,   lake  in  Italy,  i.  9 ;    Sikeloi 


lived    round   it,    12 ;    in  a  volcanic 

region,  ih.  ;   Strabo's  testimony,  ib.  ; 

quoting   Ephoru?^,    13,    14;    signifies 

hell  in  Lat.  poetry,  13  ;    etyniolngy 

of  tlie   word,    ih.  ;    prob.   the   Celtic 

Uifern,  14;  an  Oracle  of  the  Dead, 

16. 
Avesditch,  ii.  191. 
Avienus  (Festus),  i.   37,  53,  57,  80,  82, 

120,  311  ;  ii.  6. 
Avim,  an  ancient  race,  i.  131. 
Avitacum,  i.  366. 
Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  i.  117,  366; 

his  homily  on  the  Rogationes,  ih. 
Avon,  r.  (Hants),  ii.  181,  186  n.,  203; 

(Somerset),  229,  253,  254. 
awg,  Celt.  dial.  derivative.  i.  181,  366. 
o.r,  acis,  Lat.  term.  syllable,  i.  366. 
Axe,  r.,  i.  16  ;  ii.  250. 
Axenos,  r.,  old  name  of  the  Achelous, 

i.  16  ;  old  name  of  tlie  Euxine,  24  ; 

its  etymology,  ih.,  25. 
Axiaces,  r.  (prob.  Dniester),  i.  234. 
Axius,  r.,  i.  16;  '  widely-flowing,'  220; 

settled    by    the    Paiones,    ih.,     222  ; 

tlie  Temenidai,  221,  322  ;  tlie  Briges, 

229  ;  and  the  Maidoi,  233. 
Axona,  r.  (Aisne),  i.  16. 
Aycliffe,  Durham,  ii.  223  n. 
Aylesbury     (A.  S.     Aegeles-lDurh),     ii. 

170  n.,  198. 

vale  of,  ii.  209,  240,  241,  400. 

Aylesford  (A  ,S.  Aegeles-ford),  battle  of, 

various  accounts  of  in  the  Chronicles, 

ii.  164  and  «.  ;  the  conibatants,  170  ; 

etymology  of  name,  ih.  ;   Horsa  fell 

tliere,   171;    not   tlie  same    place  as 

Episford,  176,  177  n. 
A.  Z.,    a    correspondent    of  the    Athe- 

naeum,  ii.  406,  407. 
Azara,  mountains  of,  ii.  27. 
Azores,  floating  seaweed  near,  i.  1 20, 

121. 
Azotus,  Tdumaeans   established   there, 

i.  188  ;  perh.  a  renmant  of  the  Pliilis- 

tines  left,  ih. ;  taken  by  Judas  Mac- 

cabeus,  ih. 
Azza,  i  q.  Gaza,  i.  131,  186. 

h,  mod.  Celt.,  ||  m.  0.  Celt.,  i.  342,  387, 

h,  0.  Celt.,  II  f.  mod.  W.,  i.  357. 

h,  init.  =/).  W.,  ii.  9. 

h,  init.  Sansc.  alternates  with  p,  i.  396. 

ha,  Gk.,  king,  ||  Sanscr.  po,  i.  397. 

Baalzebub  (Fly-Baal),  i.  155. 

Babel,  the  Great  Tower,  i.  165,  174. 

Babylon,  i.  7,  23,  159  n.,  161  n. 

in  the  time  of  Daniel,  i.  164,  165, 
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193 ;  ancient  chronological  table  at, 
166;  astronoinical  observations  at, 
ib.  n. ;  date  of  its  fall,  310. 

Babylonia,  i.  65,  165,  193,  319,  333. 

Babylonian  kings,  titles  of,  i.  163,  329, 

333- 
Bacchus,   teniple   to,   i.  86  n.  ;   called 

Sabazios,  304. 
'  backwaters,'  furmation  of,  ii.  334,  335, 

374- 
Bacon,  his  principles,  i.  338. 
Bactria,  i.  335. 

Bactrian,  or  two-humped  camel,  i.  i^i- 
Bactrians,  a   Sanscritspeaking  race,  i. 

171. 
Badbury,    Dorset,     prob.    i.  q.    Mons 

Badonicus,  i.  189  and  n.  ;  its  position, 

208  ;  Roman  road  there,  230. 
Baddan  byrig,  A.  S.  Chron.  (Badbui-y), 

ii.  189  n. 
hadon,  W.,  baths,  ii.  189  and  n. 
Baduhenna,  the  wood  of,  i.  385  ;    aud 

the  Pade-forest,  391. 
Baesippo,  i.  285. 
haeth,  A.  S.,  bath,  i.  189  n. 
Baetica,  ii.  121. 
Baetis,  r.  (Guadalquivir),  i.  82. 
hagaudae  (peasants),  ii.  311. 
Bagibareia,  i.  234. 

Baines'  Hist.  of  Lancashire,  ii.  I18  n. 
bais,  Ir.,  water,  perh.  root  of  Baschurch, 

ii.  319 
Balaam,    his    prophecy,    i.    135  ;     liis 

phrase    'Asshur    and     Eber,'     135- 

137;    his   mention   of  Amalek,    198, 

Baldock  on  the  Icknield  Street,  ii.  239, 

240. 
Bale  on  Claudia  and  Pudens,  ii.  123. 
halafen  or  malafen,  Bret.,  butterfly,  i. 

364- 
Baltic,  the,  i.  3. 

Banditti  in  the  forests,  ii.  235,  236. 
'  bands,'  term  used  by  Ezekiel,  i.  7. 
Bangor,  site  of  one  of  the  '  Chuirs,'  ii. 

182;    the  monks  of,  308;    battle  of, 

324- 

Bannesdown,  Arthur  defeats  the  Saxons 

on,  ii.  188  ;  earthwork  there,  ih.  n. 
harach   or   marach,    Ir.,    to-morrow,  i. 

364- 
Barachel  the  Buzite,  i.  245. 
'  Barbaria '  in  Britain,  ii.  157  n. 
papPapoi,  Strabo's  definition  of  this  term, 

i.  267. 
Papl3ap6(P'jivot,  ap|)lied  by  Homer  to  the 

Cares,    i.    266;    prob.  =  dypiotpuvoi, 

ib.  n. 


barbarous  dialects  or  modes  of  speech, 

i.  266,  267. 
Barbary  ape,  i.  127. 
Barbury-hill,  fortress  at,  ii.  1 88 ;  battle 

of,  193,  197. 
Barcelona,  i.  53,  81. 
Barcum    (Barcombe)     Borcovicum,    1. 

363.  365- 

Bardes  Bretons,  of  Villeniarque,  ii. 
289  and  n.,  325. 

Bardic  theology,  ii.  9. 

frames,  ii.  161  n. 

hardocacuJlus  (harddgieccwl),  a  Gaulish 
garment,  i.  356,  357. 

Barnus  Mons,  i.  16. 

Baronius  on  S.  Lucius,  i.  144. 

Barrington,  Daines,  ii.  383. 

'  bars '  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Stour,  ii.  177  M, 

Eartholomeus  mentioned  by  Nennius, 
ii.  27. 

Bas  or  Bes,  an  Arab.  God,  i.  q.  Dio- 
nusos,  i.  220  n. 

Basbrook,  ii.  318. 

Baschurch  (Eglwyseu  Bassa,  W.),  ii. 
302,  318  and  «.,  319,  321. 

Basford,  a  common  name  in  Engl. 
topography,  ii.  318. 

Bashan,  conquest  of,  i.  303. 

paffiXfvs,  Gk.,  II  Melek,  Phoen.,  i.  265. 

Basilica  Equestris  Exercitatoria,  ii. 
114. 

BasiDgwerk,  Bk.  of,  on  OfFa's  Dyke,  ii. 
274. 

Baslnw.  Basmead,  ii.  318. 

basoa,  Basque  raountain  forest,  root  of 
Vascones,  i.  59. 

Basques,  i.  2;  ii.  155  n. ;  prob.  iden- 
tical  with  the  Iberes,  i.  52,  68  ;  their 
ethnology  obscure,  52  ;  their  lan- 
guage,  ib. ;  some  analogy  to  tliat 
of  Georgia,  54,  55 ;  the  Vascones 
their  ancestors,  58,  59,  74 ;  the 
origin  of  both  names,  59  ;  strange 
custom  of  the  couvade,  63  ;  seems 
to  show  their  conncxion  with  the 
Tibarenoi,  ib.  ;  how  they  entered 
Spain,  71  ;  not  by  tlie  W.  Pyre- 
nees,  72  ;  a  Basque  element  in  tlie 
*  mixed  Iberes,'  ib. ;  present  numbers 
of  tiie  French  Basques,  73  ;  whether 
descended  from  the  Aquitani,  ib. ; 
wars  between  the  Franks  and  Basques, 
ib.,  74;  the  litti-r  invade  Na- 
varre,  ih.  ;  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  '  Gascons,'  ib. ;  Fauriels  views 
iu  opposition  examined,  ib.,  75  ; 
supposed     osteological    peculiarities, 
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75.    76;    evidence    of  philology,  77; 
the  mixed  language,  77,  78. 

Bass,  or  Basse,  a  mass-priest,  A.S. 
Chron.,  ii.  318  nn. 

Bassa,  ii.  317,  318  w.,  321,  322. 

churches    of,   ii.    300 ;    the    term 

explained,  302,  317~3I9- 

Bastitani,  a  race  near  the  Guadalquivir, 
i.  82. 

hal  or  bet,  Dutch,  better,  i.  390. 

Batava  Castra,  i.  367. 

Batavi  on  the  lower  Rhine,  i.  366,  391; 
cohort  of  on  the  Danube,  367. 

Batavodurum  (the  Betuwe-river),  i. 
366,  391  ;  a  hybrid  compound.  392. 

batcli,  S.  Engl.,  a  dry  site,  i.  372,  373. 

Bath,  i.  403  ;  ii.  20,  46,  53  ;  not  the  site 
of  the  battle  of  Mount  Badon,  ii.  187, 
188  ;  the  capture  of,  ih.  and  n. ;  ety- 
mology  of,  1 89  n. ;  wrongly  thought 
by  Ptolemy  to  be  a  principal  town  of 
the  Belgic  province,  210  and  n., 
242  ;  not  included  by  the  Wansdike, 
211,  247;  Welsh  living  near,  242, 
246;  taken  by  Cuthwine,  283,  284, 
287;  its  condition  in  the  Ronian 
period,  284  ;  inscription  found  there, 
(7). 

Bath  and  Wells,  bishop  of,  i.  317. 

Bathanceaster  (Bath),  ii.  189  n.,  283. 

^aTTapi^fiv,  to  stainmer,  i.  267. 

Bavaria,  ii.  141. 

BayclifF,  Bayfiehl,  ii.  189. 

Baydon  Hill,  between  Silchester  and 
Chichester,  ii.  188  ;  arguments  against 
its  identity  with  Mons  Badonicus, 
189. 
Beacon  Hill,  near  Amesbury,  ii.  190, 
206. 

£earrvc  wudu,  A.S.  =  Berkshire,  ii.  16, 

42,  152. 
Bebrukes  settled  in  Rhebantia,  i.   22  ; 
fight    with    the   Argonauts,  ih.,   27  ; 
and  Herakles,  28,  248  ;    the  mythus 
explained,  ib.;  near  Narbonne,  St. 
Bebryces,  a  Ligurian   tribe  E.   of  the 

Pyrenees,  ii.  16. 

Bedae  pagus  (Bitbury),  ii.  115  ??. 

Bedawins,  i.  164,  196  ;  i.  q.  Zuzims,  177. 

Bede  ontides  in  the  Solent,  i.  382,  383; 

ii.  36  ;  on  immigration  froni  Arraorica, 

ii.  II  ;  on  Britij^li  construction,  73  ;  ou 

the   meaning  of  iiiurax  and  rallum, 

89  «.,   92  ;    on   S.  Lucius,  138-140  ; 

his    date,    162,    163;     authority    of 

liis   history,    ib.,    165-170;     on    the 

Jutes,    185    and   n.;    on   the  Girvii, 

232 ;    on    Brochniaers    history,   308, 


311  ;    on  the  stakes  in  the  Thames, 

382,  383- 
Bedford,  ii.  198,  224,  232. 
Bedican-ford  (A.S.  Bedford),  ii.  198. 
bee-hive  houses,  ii.  68  n.,  69  and  n. 
Beechey,  Captain,  on  the  Channel  cur- 

rents,  ii.  346. 
beechwoods  flourish  on  chalk  downs,  ii. 

356,  371-  . 

begin  or  megin,  Bret.,  bellows,  i.  364. 

'  Ijeginning,'  scriptural  term  explained, 
i.  104. 

Behistun,  trilingual  inscription  at,  i. 
65,  66,  261. 

Beke,  Dr.,  ii.  191  n. 

Bela,  i.  q.  Zoar,  i.  159. 

Eelcae  or  Bolcae,  primitive  nanie  of  the 
Tectosagi,  i.  378;  of  Scythian  tiibes 
who  occupied  the  Steppes,  394,  399  ; 
prob.  signifies  '  herdsmen,'  395  ;  ety- 
mology  proved  from  Sanscrit,  &c., 
395-397-     ^e^  Belgae. 

Belgae,  i.  20 ;  included  by  Caesar  in 
Gallia,  40  ;  spoke  a  Celtic  dialect,  ib.  ; 
opposed  the  Cimbri  with  success,  41, 
42;  etymology,  343,  393-395.  399! 
invaded  by  the  Alemanni,  362 ;  a 
powerful  tribe,  376;  theii-  settlements 
in  Gaul,  377;  one  of  the  three  great 
tribes  of  Gaul,  ib. ;  nearly  related  to 
the  Volcae,  378  ;  MSS.  variations  of 
spelling,  ih.;  Jerome's  evidence.  379, 
405 ;  identical  with  the  Builc  of 
Nennius,  ih. ;  their  language-affini- 
ties  with  Irish,  ^"^2,  380-385 ;  a 
Gaelic  race,  386  ;  supposed  by 
Mommsen  to  have  been  Teutons,  ih. ; 
di.stinctions  between  these  two  races, 
ib.  ;  Caesar's  testimony,  390 ;  their 
territory  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
393  ;  called  '  viri  buUorum,'  in  Ir. 
Nennius,  ib. ;  why  called  Tectosages, 
398 ;  their  later  wanderings,  399  ; 
took  part  in  the  GauHsh  invasion  of 
Italy,  401  ;  liow  far  to  be  distin- 
guished  from  the  Volcae,  405,  406 ; 
occupied  the  lower  Ehine  district,  ii. 
II;  their  invasion  of  Britain,  18; 
occupied  the  Isle  of  Wight,  20  ;  their 
defensive  earthworks  in  S.  EngLand; 
201  ;  Stukeley's  theory,  ib. ;  borne 
outbyCaesars  statement,  202;  Welsli 
traditions  slight,  ib. ;  perliaps  fir^t 
refugees  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  «7). ; 
then  assailants  in  Hainpsliire,  203  ; 
the  course  of  their  occupation  traced, 
ih.;  their  second  conquest,  204-206; 
prob.  dld  not  make  the  old  Sarum 
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ditch,  207 ;  but  did  construct  Combe 
bank  and  Bokerly  ditch,   20S  ;  their 

latter    conquests     whether     to     the 

Wansdike  and  under  Divitiacus,  208, 
209  ;      limits    assigned     by    Roman 

geographers,  210  ;  their  capital  towns 

often  on  their  borders,  216;  Caesar's 

tactics    against,     3IS5  ;     the    Belgae 

proper,  390. 
Belgae,  the  Southern  (in  England),  ii. 

46,  53,  207  n.,  210,  215. 
Belgai  of  Gaul  classed  by  Strabo  with 

the  Galatai,  1.  73. 
Belgica  vicus,  a  station  near  Cologne, 

i.  392  ;    ii.  III. 
Belgic  tribes,  i.  401,  405;  ii.  115. 
— conquest  of  S.  Britain,  ii.  202,  204, 

208. 

boundary  ditches,  ii.  200  sqq. 

Province  in  England,  ii.  207  n. 

Gaul,  ii.  208. 

Belgium,     Belgius     not     in     Classical 

Latin,  ii.  115  n. 
Beliniis,      k.,    acc.     to     Geoffrey    and 

Higden,    constructor     of    the    Four 

Roman  Ways,  ii.   219,   220;  son  and 

successor  of  Dunwallo,  257,  267,  269. 
Bellerophon    defeats    the  Amazons,    i. 

2.^2,  239. 
Belloaci  in  N.  Gaul,  ii.  370. 
Bellovesus  heads  the   emigration  from 

Gaul,  i.  399. 
Belo-Khrobatoi  (White  Croats),  i.  234. 
Belus,  the  temple  of,  i.  165  ;  father  of 

Danaos,    307 ;    founder  of  an   Egyp- 

tian  dynasty,  329. 
Belzoni's  tomb,  i.  305. 
hendem,  mendem,  Bret.,  vintage,  i.  364. 
Bene  Kedeni,   the,   their    history  little 

noticed,  i.  167  ;  meaning  in  the  later 

Scriptures,  244 ;  whether  the  root  of 

Kadmos,  ih. ;  their  district,  245  ;  and 

probable  displacement,  246. 
Benetoi,  a  Gk.  form  of  Veneti,  i.  98. 
Bennett,  Bp.  of  Cloyne,  on  the  Icknield 

i>treet,  ii.  239  and  n. 
Bensington,    Oxon.,  ii.    151  ;  a   Welsh 

fortress,  191. 
hent,  ment,  Bret.,  mint,  i.  364. 
Beowulf,  ii.  160. 
Bera,  k.  of  Sodom,  i.  159. 
Beran-byrig  (Barbury  Hill),  ii.  193. 
Berber    tribes,    prob.    included    under 

'  Phut,'    i.    182;    their   (liah^cts,    iO., 

183  ;    the  Kufa  prob.    of   tliis    race, 

294,    312;    also    the   Aniazones   and 

Cretes,  295. 
Bere  forest,  ii.  152. 


Berecynthus  famed  for  the  worship  of 
Rhea,  i.  22. 

Berekuntes,  akin  to  Bebrukes,  i.  22. 

Berekus,  the  land  of,  i.  22. 

Bergier  on  Roman  roads,  ii.  337. 

Bergion,  son  of  Neptune,  ii.  15,  18. 

Bergistani,  ii.  18  w. 

Bericus  concerned  in  Plautius'  expe- 
dition,  ii.  395  ;  whether  i.  q.  Verica, 
son  of  Commius,  ih. 

Berkhampstead,  Herts.,  ii.  198  n. 

Berkshire,  ii.  16,  42,  72,  188,  190,  210, 
229. 

Bernicca,  Berniccas,  Berniccum,  ii.  45 
and  n. 

Bernwood  Forest,  ii.  152. 

Berones,  a  tribe  N.  of  the  Keltiberes,  i. 
69. 

Berosus,  his  history  whence  derived, 
i.  165;  its  value,  ib.,  166;  his  ac- 
count  of  a  deluge,  319  and  n. 

berri,  a  Basque  word,  ii.  109. 

Berthwald,  abbot  of  Ghi.stonbury,  ii. 
271. 

Bertram's  forgery,  ii.  202  n. 

beru,  nieru,  W.,  to  drop,  i.  364. 

Berwick-on-Tweed,  ii.  229. 

Besa.     See  Bas. 

Be.ssoi,  a  numerous  race  in  Thrace, 
i.  220  ;  guardians  of  Dionusos'  temple, 
ih. ;  poss.  etymology,  ib.  n. 

Bethel,  i.  159. 

Bethlehem,  i.  326. 

Bethsaida,  i.  147  n. 

Betliuel,  i.  158. 

Betuwe  (good  pasture),i.  366,  390,  391. 

Bible,  Holy,  the  authority  of,  i.  104, 
314,  sqq.;  our  Authorized  Version, 
II 3-1 16;  its  language,  315  ;  its  chro- 
nology,  317,  320-32S;  integrity  ofthe 
text,  317;  proposed  Engli.sh  recen- 
sion,  348,  sqq. ;  responsibilities  of  the 
revisionists,  351,  352. 
Passages  cited  or  explained  invol.i. : — 
Gen.  i.  1,  104 ;  2,  105  ;  6,  113  :  ii. 
10,  330;  13,  332;  14,  139,  184:  iv. 
14,  109  :  vii.  11,  114:  X.  2,  6  n.,  297  ; 
3,  6,  23,  61  ;  4,  260,  270;  6,  183  ; 
7,  131,  176;  10,  165,328;  11,  138, 
140,  173, 183  ;  12,  246  ;  13,  177,  191, 
197  ;  14,  181  ;  15.  147,  150,  155  ;  18, 
156;  20,156;  21,183;  22,137,159, 
174;  23,137,185;  26,130;  28,202; 
29,  131,  198,  202;  30,  136,  244;  xi. 
1,128;  4,128;  5,330;  17,173;  26, 
157;  31,  157:  xii.  4,  158,  327:  xiv. 
3,  129,  160;  5,  134,  139,  175,  303, 
328  ;  7, 198  ;  13,  135,  145,  228,  327  ; 
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14,  i6o;  17,  134:  XV.  13,  316,  318, 
321;  16,  322:  xvii.  17,  327:  xxii. 
•20,  158:  xxiii.  1,  327;   2,  173,  327; 

19,  328;  20,  228:  xxiv.  10,  184: 
XXV.  2,  245;  3,  177;  6,  158,  167; 
9,  167  ;  13,  167  ;  18,  198.  330  ;  20, 
157  :  xxviii.  2,  168  n.\  xxix.  1,  244, 
245  :  xxxi.  47,  141,  144,  241  :  xxxiii. 

20,  132:  xxxvi.  15,  190;  16,  190; 
31,  190:  xxxvii.  25,  168;  28,  16S  ; 
36,  168  n.  :  xl.  1.5,  135  :  xli.  12,  135  : 
slvii.  11,  210,  211. 

Exod.  i,  9,  211  ;  ll,2io,  211 :  ii.2], 
175:  V.  1,144:  vi.  16,  316;  20,316: 
xii.  2,  322;  18,  323;  38,  194;  40, 
321  :  XV.  13,  145  :  xvii.  8,  198. 

Lev.  xix.  27,  200 :  xxv.  5,  350. 

Num.  ii.  3,  326  :  xi.  4,  194  :  xii.  1, 
175,  192:  xiii.  22,  173,  327 ;_  29, 
149,  150,  198  :  xiv.  25,  198 :  xxii.  5, 
185  :  xxiii.  7,  185  :  xxiv.  2,  135  ;  7, 
199,  242  ;  20, 198,  199  ;  24, 135, 261, 
262  :  xxvi.  59,  316. 

Deut,  i.  20,  2 [2:  ii.  10,  175; 
11,175;  12,  175;  20,  175;  23,  131, 
iSi  :  xxvi.  5,  192  :  xxxii.  8,  109. 

Josh.i.4,  264:  vi.25,  316:  viii.18, 
281  :  X.  1,  132  ;  3,  133  :  xi.  21,  306 ; 
xii.  4,  303  :  xiii.  13,  201  :  xiv.  10, 
325  ;  15,  305 :  XV.  14,  306  ;  45,  301  : 
xviii.  15,  33S:  xix.  6,  212  ;  33,  213; 

47,331-. 

Judg.  i.  4,  150  :  iii.  3,  301  ;  8,  246  : 
iv.  11,  213  :  vi.  24,  132  ;  33, 138  :  vii. 
12,  179:  viii.  24,  168:  x.  12,  178: 
xi.  26,  321,  324  :  xii.  6,  138;  7,  321. 

Ruth  iv.  18-22,  326. 

t  Sam.  xiv.  5,  200  :  xv.  7,  198,  242, 
330  ;  8,  199,  242  :  xvii.  6,  281  :  xxvii. 
8,  174,  201 :  XXX.  14,  301  ;  16,  160. 

2  Sam.  v.  8,  133 :  viii.  12,  192  n. : 
X.  6,  185,  202  :  XV.  8,  201 ;  18,  301 : 
xviii.  18,  133  :  xxiv.  16,  133. 

1  Kings  vi.  1,  318,  320,  321,  323, 
324  :  X. 15, 196,  281 ;  22,  149;  29,  247. 

2  Kingsi.  2,  155  ;  vii.  6,  247,  264  : 
ix.  18,  167:  xvi.  9,  131  :  xvii.  30, 
152  :  xviii.  11,  184;  26,  142. 

1  Chron.  ii.  50,  326  ;  54,  329  :  iv. 
40,175;  41,178,190;  43,178:  V.9, 
167;  19,167;  26,184:  xviii.8, 158; 
11,  192  n.:  xix.  6,  158  :  xx.  6,  315. 

2  Chron.  ix.  15,  281  :  xx.  2,  192  : 
xxvi.  7,  178. 

Ezra  ii.  34,  316:  iv.  7,  193;  9, 
330  :  viii.  17,  67. 

Nehein.  ii.  19,  188  :  iii.  2,  316  :  iv. 
7,  188:  xi.  1,  188:  xiii.  24,  193. 


Estheriii.  1,  201,  222  :  viii.  3,  201 : 
ix.  24,  201. 

Jobi.3,  245  ;  17,  164:  xxvi.  8, 115  : 
xxxii.2, 138,  141,  158  :  xxxvi.  27,115: 
xxxvii.  18,  114:  xxxviii.  37,  114. 

Psalm  Ixxvi.  2,  132:  Ixxviii.  23, 
114  :  cxxxv.  7,  115  :  cxxxvi.  6,  116. 

Prov.  XXX.  4,  IJ4. 

Cant.  ii.  8,  316. 

Isa.xx.l,  186:  xxiii. 1.262;  8,150.; 
12,  262  ;  13,  164  :  xxv.  20, 194  ;  24, 
194  :  xxxiii.  20,  213  :  xxxvi.  11, 193  : 
xl.  22,  114  :    xliv.  24,  116:   Lxvi;  19, 

261  n. 

Jer.  ii.  10,  262 ;  iv.  23,  105 :  ix. 
26,  200:  X.  11,  143  ;  13,115:  XXV. 
20,  186;  25,  333:  xxxii.  12,  316: 
XXXV.  11,  192  ;  xlvii.  1,  i86  ;  4,  131, 
186:  xlix.  1:3,  169;  32,  200:  1.  37, 
197  :  li.  27,  6,  23,  64,  310. 

Lam.  iv.  21,  185. 

Ezek.xii.l3,  7:  xvii.20,  7:  sxv.  16, 
187,  301 ;  24,  196 :  xxvii.  6,  262  ;  7, 
274  ;  10,  309  ;  13,  61,  261  n.  ;  14,  6, 
403;  20,  176:  xxix.  10,  180:  XXX.  5, 
195,  295:  xxxviii.  1-23,  7:  xxxix. 
1-29,  7." 

Daniel  i.  4,  192  :  ii.  4,  193  :  v.  11, 
164:  viii.  2,  330;  21,  261:   xi.  30, 

262  ;  41,  187. 

Joel  iii.  6,  261,  263. 
Amos  i.  5,  67,  151  andw. ;  7,  187  : 
ix.  7,  131  and  n. 
Obad.  20,  63,  67. 

Jonah  i.  6, 143  :  iii.  3,  140 ;  4,  143. 
Nahum  iii.  9,  197. 
Habak.  iii.  3,  175. 
Zeph.  ii.  4,  1S6,  301. 
Zech.  ix.  6,  188  ;   13,  261. 
Malachi  i.  3,  187. 

1  Macc.  i.  1,  261  :  v.  65,  188;  68, 
188. 

S.  Matt.  i.  5,  316;  1-16,  317. 

S.  Luke  iii.  23,  317. 

S.  John  i.  1,  104:  xiv.  26,  314. 

Acts  vii.  2-53,  315  :  xiii.  20,  325. 

Gal.  iii.  17,  324. 
Passages  cited  or  explained   in  vol. 
ii. :— - 

Psahn  cxvi.  2,  122  n. 

Mark  xv.  21,  126. 

Acts  xiii.  1, 141, 144 :  x.  23-48,  144. 

Romans  xv.  24,  121  :  xvi.  13,  126  ; 
21,  141,  144. 

Phil.  iv.  3,  134.  135. 

2  Tim.  iv.  10,  133;  17,  132;  21, 
123,  129. 

Kev.  ii.  20,  137. 
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Bibroci,  perh.  original  of  Bearruc  and 

Bray,  ii.  i6. 
Bicester,  ii.  191  n. 
Bilbilis,  r.  (Salo  or  Xalon),  i.  157  n. 
Bililad  the  Shuhite,  i.  245. 
Bilippos.  Maced.  corrupt.  for  Philippos, 

i.  229. 
Binche-ter  (Vinovia),  ii.  54. 
Bindon,  ii.  203. 

Birch,  Dr.,  i.  197;  ii.  39;?,  394. 
Birinus,  Bp.,  converts  Wessex,  ii.  180, 

185  n. 
Birmingham,  ii.  221,  222. 
Birrenswork,    British    fortress,    ii.    115 

and  n. 
Birs  Nimroud  (Borsippa),  i.  165. 
Birsha,  k.  of  Goniorrah,  i.  159. 
Bisaltia   conquered    by   Makedones,    i. 

221. 
Bisontii  (Besan^on),  ii.  11  r. 
Bithunoi,  Eustathius'  account  of,  i,  21  ; 

Thracian  and  Asiatic,  230,  231  ;  prob. 

expelled  from  Thrace  by  the  Paiones, 

.23I'  23.V 
Bithunoi  Thrakes,  Thucydides'  designa- 

tion   of   the    Asiatic    immigrants,   i. 

230. 
Bithunos,  adopted  son  of  Pliineus,  i.  21. 
Bithyni,  origin  of  their  name,  i.  60. 
Bithynia,  i.  60  n.,  88,  99,  405. 
Bithynus,  whether  a  river,  i.  60  and  n. 
Bituriges,  a  tribe  of  Transalpine  Gauls, 

i.  89,  399. 
Black  Book  of  Carmarthen,  ii.  289,  290, 

326. 
Black  Forest,  i.  44,  iio. 
Black   men    in    colour-classification    of 

Egypt,  i.  153. 
Blackmore  Forest,  ii.  254. 
Blanc-nez  Cape,  ii.  332  71.,  334. 
Blandford,  ii.  203. 
hlath,  Ir.  =  field,  ii.  115. 
Blatum  Bulgium  (Middlebyl,  its  place 

in  the  Iter,  ii.  114;  etymology,  115  ; 

a  defensive  post,  116. 
Blewbury,  ii.  227. 
Blomefield,    historian    of    Norfolk,    ii. 

107. 
Blondus,  Ital.  historian,  ii.  184. 
Boandus,  r.  (Boyne),  i.  364. 
Bocliart,  cited  or  criticized,  i.  30,  59, 

180,  200,  208,  274. 
bod,  W.,  dwelling,  i.  372. 
Bodegkos,  Ligurian  name  of  Bodinco- 

magus,  i.  371. 
Bodiham  (Sussex),  ii.  375. 
Bodounoi,   British    tribe,   ii.    397,   i.  q. 

Dobuni,  399. 


Bodvari,  N.  Wales,  etymology  of,  i.  372. 

^o-q,  Gk.,  a  cry,  i.  267. 

Boeotia,  called  Ogugia,  i.  243 ;  home  of 

Kadmos,  249. 
Boeotians  drive  out  the  Gephuraioi,  i. 

276. 
Bognor,  ii.  42. 

bogs,  Irish,  houses  found  in,  ii.  74-76. 
Bohemia,  mountains  of,  i.  44. 
Boii,  i.  367,  373  ;  their  equipments  at 

Cannae,  ii.  96. 
Boiodunum,  its  etymology,  i.  366,  367. 
Eoioi  in   the  Herkunian  forest,  i.  46  ; 
drive  back  the  Kimbroi,  ih.,  86.     See 
Boii. 
Boiorix  (k.  of  the  Boii),  i.  373. 
Boiotai  occupy  Tanagra,  i.  250,  251. 
Bokerly  Ditch,  S.  of  Salisbury,  ii.  148, 

149  ;  a  Belgic  boundary,  203. 
Bolg,  or  Bolc,  an  indeclinable  Ir.  name 
in  comp.  Firbolg.  i.  379  ;  muig  Bolg. 
i.  q.  Tara,  380.    Cf.  Lat.  bulcus,  '  the 
herdsmen,'  397. 
Bolgios,  a  Gaulish  chief,  i.  400,  401  ; 

ii.  115  n. 
Bologna,  i.  39. 
Bombay,  i.  156. 
hon,   W.,    hun,   Ir.,  stem,  stump,  etc, 

i.  372. 
Bonasus  (bison),  i.  233  and  n. 
Bonaventura,  ii.  19  n. 
Bononia    (Bologna   and    Boulogne),    i. 

359.  373- 
Books  of  the  Dead,  Egj^tian,  i.  319. 
Bopp,  his  authority,  i.  344. 
Borbetomagus  (Borber-plain),  i.  363. 
Borcovicus  (Housesteads),  ii.  93  ;  more 

correct  form  Borcovlcum  (Borcomic, 

Barcum),  i.  363,  365. 
Bordeaux,  i.  367. 

'  bore'  in  the  Severn,  i.  383;  ii.  35. 
Borsippa  (Birs  Nimroud),  i.  165. 
Borystheues,   r.  (Dnieper),  i.   loi  ;   its 

importance  for  trade,   ih.  ;  route  of 

the  Kimmeriori,  102  ;  Olbia  situated 

on,  402. 
60S  longifrons,  i.  1 10 ;  primigenius,  ib. ; 

cervi  Jigurd,  111. 
Bosporus,  i.  21,  221  n.,  231,  237,  394, 

401. 
'  bothies '  of  Scotch  Highlands,  ii.  7  2  n. 
Bouketos,  k.  of  the  Sikeloi,  i.  15. 
Boullaye  le  Gouz,  M.  de  la,  ii.  86. 
Boulness,  ii.  36. 
Boulogne    (Gesoriacum),   ii.   344,    362, 

376»  379)  ^  tidal  harbour,  3.^2;  ita 

claim    to    be    the   Portus   Icius.   ih. ; 

the  question  discussed,  333  sqq.,  3^7  ; 
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the  favourite  port  during  Eoman  oc- 
cupation  of  Britain,  333,  396  ;  why 
preferred,  334,  336 ;  the  original 
terniinus  of  Agrippa's  highvvay,  337, 
370;  marshes  near,  338;  evidence 
against  its  identity  with  Portus  Icius, 
ih. ;    arguments   on   the   other   side, 

339- 
Boulognese  antiquaries,  ii.  336,  339. 
boundary  lines,    ancient,  ii.    200,   sqq. ; 

dykfs,  390,  391. 
Bououinda,  r.  (Boyne),  i.  364. 
Bourges,  i.  367. 

lourn,  or  hurn,  Corn.,  a  hill,  i.  16. 
Bousiris,  i.  206. 
Box-valley,  ii.  253. 
Boy-hishop,  election  of,  i.  249. 
Boyne,  r.,  ii.  59. 
Bozrah,  i.  169. 
braccae,  ii.    13  ;  a  principal  article  of 

ancient  dress,  94  ;   confined  to  barba- 

rians,  ib. ;  different  varieties,  ib.,  96. 
Biadauford  (Bradford-on-Avon),  i.  246 
Bradene  forest,  N.  of  Malmesbury,  ii. 

42,  282  ;  itsancient  dimensions,  254; 

miich  reduced,  355. 
Bradford-on-Ayon,   battle   at,   ii.    246, 

256. 
Bradshaw,  Mr.,  i.  368  n. ;    philological 

discoveries,  ii.  330. 
Bra(lsbaw's  tables,  ii.  iio. 
Braduas,  ii.  139. 
brain,   handmill ;    brainagh,  grinding- 

house,  Manx,  i.  366. 
hraine,  Ir.,  chief  ||  Brennus,  i.  401. 
Bran,    father   of  Caradog,  i.   401  ;     ii. 

195- 
Brancaster  Bay,  i.  122. 
'  Branditch,'  prob.  the  W.  limes  of  the 

Iceni,  ii.  61,  228. 
hrath.  breith,  Ir.,  judge,  judgment,  i. 

357  and  n. 
Bravard,  M.,  i.  118. 
Bravinium,  a  Roman  town  in  Britain, 

ii.  310. 
Bray    (Berks),    prob.    root    of,    ii.    16 

and  n. 
Bray,  Mr.,  his  visit  to  Coway,  ii.  383, 

384  n. 
brazen  armour  in  Homer,  i.  280  ;  never 

wom     in     Egypt,      281  ;     Goliath's 

greaves,  ih. 
Bregored,  abb.  of  Malme.sbury,  ii.  271. 
Breizad,  Bret.,  a  Breton,  from  brtz,  parti- 

coloured,  ii.  3. 
Bremenium  (High  Rochester),  ii.  113  ; 

its  situation,  116. 
Bremetonaci    of    the    Iter,   prob.  i.  q. 


Bremetonraco  of  the  Notitia,  ii.  117, 

118. 
Bremish,  r.,  ii.  107. 
brenin,  W.,  king,  i.  401. 
Brennos   led    an    army    of  Gauls  into 

Greece,  i.  400,  401. 
Brennus,     a   Gaulish    chief  who    took 

Eome,  i.  401  ;  latinized  formofBran, 

ih.  ;  his  history  acc.  to  Geoffrey,  ii. 

257,  267. 
Brent,  r.,  crossed  by  the  Eoman  road 

from  London  to  Staines,  ii.  388,  406, 

407 ;  the  boun'lary  line  of  the  Catu- 

vellauni,  390 ;  marsh  land,  406. 
Brentford  does  not  denote  a  ford  over 

the  Thames,   ii.   388,  406  ;   Edmond 

Ii'onside  at,    388  ;    '  eyots '   near   to, 

389;  '  A.  Z.'s'  views,  407. 
hreoch,  variant  of  hruach,  Ir.,  a  border, 

i.  369. 
Bretannos,  mythical  chief  of  the  Keltoi, 

ii.  3.  _ 
Bretanoi,  form  used  by  Dion.  Perieg.,  ii. 

5  ;  Eustathius'  comment  on,  ib  ;  he 

spells  Brettanoi,  ib.,  6 ;    extension  of 

the  term  by  the  Greeks  of  Marseilles, 

12. 
'  Bretansche  Heyde,'  on  the  Ems,  ii.  4. 
'brethren,'  wide  signification  of  word, 

i.  249,  26S  n. 
Bretons,   i.   49,   75 !    characteristics   of 

their  language,  360,  364  ;  ii.  40. 
BpeTTaviSis  vrjaoi  (Eustatli.),  ii.  5. 
Brettia  (Steph.  Byz.),  ii.  6,  9. 
hria,  Tliracian  for  town,  i.  220. 
Brian^on  (Brigantium),  ii.  15,  16. 
bridges  impede  the  scour  of  a  river,  ii. 

.^89. 
Bridgewater,  Roman  road  near,  i.  121. 
Bridport,  ii.  47. 
Brienz  (Brigantium\ii.  15. 
brig,    W.,    top,    prob.  once   height,   ii. 

14- 
briga,     briva,      common    termination, 
meaning  not   '  bridge,'   but  '  strand,* 
or  '  bank,'  i.  369  ;  Humboldt's  views, 

370- 

Brigantes  (hillsmen),  an  important 
British  tribe,  ii.  14;  bordered  on  the 
Coritani  in  Britain,  and  the  Coriondi 
in  Ireland,  15;  perh.  allied  to  the 
Brigiani  of  the  AIps,  ib.,  16;  extent 
of  their  temtory  in  Britain,  51. 

Brigantia  (Bregentz),  i.  360;  a  topical 
deity,  385. 

Brigantii,  a  Vindelician  tribe,  ii.  15. 

Brigantinus  Lacus  (L.  of  Brienz),  ii. 
14- 
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Brigantium,    three  places  so  called,  ii. 

M.  15- 

Briges,  a  PhryCTian  or  Cel       people,  i. 

,       16;  Hesychius'    definition,    25;    acc. 

to  Juba  means  fretmen,   26  ;   settled 

in  Macedonia,    29 ;  prob.  before  the 

conque.st  of  Thrace,  30  ;  Midas  their 

mythical  king,  ih.  ;    Macedonian  cor- 

ruption  of  Phruges,  ib.,  229  ;  founded 

a  district  in  the  Troad  called  Phry^ia 

Minor,   ih.^zil,  248;    coritemporary 

migrations,      230;      expelled     from 

Emathia  by  the  Temenidai,  231. 

Brigiani,  a  tribe  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  ii. 

15  ;  prob.  i.q.Byrigantes,  z'6. ;  coupled 

with  the  Uceni,  16. 

Brill,  the  earthwork.s  near  Chichester, 

ii.  304. 
briogach,  Ir.,  hilly,  ii.  14. 
Bristol  Channel,  ii.  40,  210,  246  n. 
Bristow    (Bristol),    S.    termination    of 

0&a's  dyke  near,  ii.  274. 
brit,  Ir.,  hrith,  W.,  particoloured,  prob. 

root  of  Biython,  ii.  2. 
Britain,  early  colonization  of,  i.  2,  50, 
110;  its  separation  from  the  main- 
land,  48,  109;  remains  of  '  extinct 
animals  '  tbund  in,  1 1  o,  112;  physical 
state  of  in  recent  geological  aeras, 
112,  127;  distance  of  the  Athintis 
from,  283  ;  establishment  of  the 
Belgae  in,  406  ;  the  name  corrupted 
in  Welsh  to  Prydain,  ii.  8,  9,  34  ; 
colonizations  of  according  to  the 
Triads,  9,10;  that  of  the  Cymry,  9  ; 
the  Lloegyrwys,  11  ;  the  Llydaw,  ib. ; 
wlience  the  name,  1 2  ;  fugitives  from 
Britain  to  Brittany,  ib. ;  classical 
evidence,  13;  separate  tribes  of,  14; 
the  Brigantcs,  15;  Coritani  and 
Iceni,i6;  Bibroci,t6.,  17;  Atrebates, 
391-393  ;  Parisi,  Maui,  Cornavii, 
19;  Cruithne,  33;  Gk.  name  of 
Albion,  17,  18;  '  Wonders  of,'  35; 
coast-features,  36,  37  ;  '  B.  and  the 
three  Islands,'  37  ;  the  Corn  of,  i.  q. 
Cornwall,  39  ;  forests  in,  42  ;  Roman 
geography  of,  44,  47,  48 ;  Welsh 
topography  of,  48-53  ;  Hadrian  in, 
89  ;  introduction  of  Christianity  to, 
122,,  sqq.,  138-143;  '  three  Choirs  of,' 
181-183 ;  '  three  supreme  servants  of,' 
195  ;  South  overspread  by  the  Belgae, 
201,  202  ;  great  centre  of  Druidism, 
213,  214;  Pudens'  service  in,  127; 
Divitiacus'  power  over,  208  ;  Caesar's 
invasion  of,  331,  «^y. ;  commuiiication 
with  the    Continent  during   Roman 


occupation,  333,  336  ;  Caesar's  first 
passage  to,  344  ;  his  second  passage, 
35.^)  376,  379  ;  Aulus  Plautius'  cam- 
paign  in,  381--106  ;  liisgovernment  of, 
131 ;  DioCassius'account.  398  ;  South, 
North,  and  West,  called  respectively 
Lloegyr,  Alban,  and  Cymru,  195. 

Britanni,  Britannoi,  i.  3 ;  (the  painted 
men),  ii.  3,  4  ;  mentioned  by  Avienus 
and  Priscian,  6  ;  name  prob.  applied 
to  tribes  on  the  Rlione  who  painted 
themselves,- 1 1 ;  one  small  tribe  on  the 
Soniine,  ib. ;  in  Cae.sar's  tinie  alinost 
confined  tothelslanders,  12  ;  Britanni 
and  Brittones,  12-14;  whether  some- 
times  83'non.  with  Cimbri,  6,  7. 

Britannia,  first  used  by  Caesar,  ii.  2  ; 
speculations  on  etymology,  ih.  and 
n.,  33  ;  whether  spelt  with  one  or 
two  t's,  5  n. 

Britannia<^,plural  form  used  byCatullus, 
ii.  2;  Patrick,  22;  Bede,  138,  139; 
the  Nofcitia,  154  n. 

'  Britannic  Isles,'  oldest  classical  name, 
ii.  I  ;  its  date,  2. 

herb,  prob.  scnrvy-grass,  ii.  4. 

miliary  cohort,  ii.  13. 

Britannicus,  title  gi ven  to  Severus,  ii.  90. 

Britford,  near  Charford,  ii.  150. 

British  Museum.  i.  238. 

Association,  i.  111  n. 

gales,  ii.  6. 

'  Thucydides,'  ii.  7. 

provincials,  ii.  13,  29. 

Isles,  Spanish  trade  with,  ii.  122. 

princes  with  the  title  of  king,  ii. 

124.393- 
early  Church,  whether  evangelized 

from  Rome,  ii.  138. 

King  Lucius,  ii.  140,  141. 

coast  explored   by  Volusenus,  ii. 

332. 
roads  distinguished  from  Roman, 

ii.  200. 
— —  fortresses,  i.  372  ;  ii.  115,  304,  305, 

307- 

towns,  ii.  399, 

villages,  ii.  205. 

geography,  ii.  206  n. 

princes,  ii.  400. 

walls,  construction  of,  ii.  66,  67,  81 . 

huts,  ii.  68,  69,  72,  83. 

churches,  ii.  73,  319. 

. houses,  construction  of,  ii.  'j^So. 

wicker-work,  ii.  82. 

Britones,  or  Brittftnes,  prob.  narae  in- 
vented  by  tlie  Romans  for  the  insular 
tribe,  ii.  12;  scholars  commonly  think 
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them  the  Continental  Bretons,  %b. ; 
evidence  of  classical  writers,  13,  14. 

Britons,  i.  222;  insular,  ii.  6;  Bede's 
statements  about,  11  ;  Nennius,  25  ; 
mentionedbyEunienius,  28  ;  Roman- 
ized,  31,  305  ;  battles  with  the  Irish, 
33  ;  whether  they  built  towns  like 
the  Gauls,  64;  '  the  painted,'  123, 
128;  inconsistency  in  their  use  of 
hard  and  soft  letters,  171  ;  parties 
among,  at  the  Saxon  invasion,  ib. ; 
successes  under  Ambrosius,  1 76  ;  and 
Arthur,  186  ;  defeated  by  Cerdic,  180  ; 
by  Stuf  and  Wihtgar,  185  ;  Cynric 
and  Ceawlin,  193;  Cuthwidf  and 
Cuthwine,  198;  struggle  continued, 
242  &q(i.,  285  fqq.,  308,  309,  324  ; 
barrows,  made  by,  213;  their  resist- 
ance  to  Caesar,  354,  375  ;  unmolested 
by  Augustus  and  Caligula,  397 ; 
oppose  Plautius,  398  ;  at  Wallingiord, 
400;  retire  into  Essex,  401;  prob. 
across  the  Lea,  not  the  Thanies,  403, 
404  ;  Mr.  Wright's  spcculations,  310. 

'  Brits,'  '  Bryts,'  ii.  192,  193  n.  See 
Britons. 

Brittany,  modern,  foundation  of,  i.  75; 
term  api)lied  widely,  /6. ;  Welsh  name 
Llydaw,  ii.  8,  10;  name  of  inha- 
bitants,  1 2  ;  the  S.  W.  corner  called 
Kerneo,  or  Cornu-Galliae,  38,  39  ;  to- 
pographical  affinities  with  Cornwall 
and  Wales,  ib.,  40  and  n.  ;  Celtic 
tombs  in,  84  ;  Druidical  remains  in, 
214  ;  its  connexion  with  the  kingdom 
of  Domnonia,  272  ;  Mr.  Wrighfs 
views  upon,  310. 

'  Brittenburg,'  ii.  4. 

Brix  (Brigs),  a  freeman,  so  called  by 
the  Ludoi,  i.  25  ;  a  Celtic  word,  26 ; 
a  variant  form  of  Frack,  or  Frank,  ih. 

hro,  or  hrog,  W.  and  Bret.,  a  country,  i. 
357,  361  ;  ii.  2. 

Brochmael  Ysgythrawg,  k.  of  Powis, 
ii.  299  and  •«. ;  his  '  land '  explained, 
308,  314;  an  old  man  when  Ceawliu 
attacked  Uriconium,  308,  309 ;  his 
date,  326. 

'  Brochwel,'  ii.  324. 

Brockley  Hill  (Sulloniacae),  ii.  390,  a 
boundary  of  the  Catuvellauni,  ib. ; 
wilderness  extending  thence  to  the 
Thames,  391. 

Brokenbern  (Brokenberh),  or  Bruke- 
burgh,  the  above  so  called  in  Mal- 
mesbury's  tinie,  ii.  251. 

Brokenborough  (Caer  Dur),  ii.  252  ;  a 
'  suggestive '  Dame,  ib.,  n. ;    on  the 


Bladon  or  Ingelbourne,  253  ;  a  royal 

mauor,  ib. 
Bromsgrove,  ii.  46. 
hru,    hruach,   Ir.,    border,    brink,    etc, 

i.  369. 
Bruce,  Dr.,  i.   365  ;  ii.  72  n.,  84,  91, 

113  n. 
bruche,  Ger.,  bridge,  not  ||  briga,  i.  369, 

370- 
brug,   Bret.,    heath,   brugek,  heathy,  i. 

364.  365- 

Brugoi,  another  form  of  Briges,  i.  229. 

Brugsch-Bey,  M.,  i.  136,  197,  220  n., 
291,  294,  296,  297,  303  n, 

Brut  y  Tywysogion,  ii.  274. 

Bruttii  spoke  Gk.  and  Oscan,  i.  94. 

Bruttium,  colonized  by  Locrians,  i. 
II. 

Brutus,  legendary  k.  of  Br;tain,  ii.  33, 
251. 

Brycheiniog,  ii.  49 ;  (Brecknock),  53. 

Bryneich  (Brynaic),  ii.  49  ;  term  ex- 
plained,  52. 

Brython,  W.,  name  for  a  tribe  that 
colonized  Britain,  ii.  2  ;  prob.  '  the 
painted  men,'  3  ;  connexion  with  the 
Herakles-mythus  explaiiied,  /&. ;  name 
lingered  in  Holland,  4 ;  jjroof  of  an 
ancient  continental  settlement,  5 ;  a 
district  occupied  by  the  Cimbri,  6 ; 
the  races  identical,  7 »  s^i*^  i^  ^he 
Triad    to  have  come  from    Llydaw, 

10  ;  this  an  ancient  belief,  1 1  ;  prob. 
formeily  occupied   all  N.  W.  Gaul, 

1 1  ;  perh.  passed  to  Britain  from  the 
Seine  and  Loire,  ih. ;  ajiplied  to  all 
Celtic  tribes  who  painted  themselves, 
12;  how  restricted  to  the  islanilers, 
ih. ;  Gaulish  Biython  who  joined  in 
the  immigration,  18. 

'Brytta  pol'  (pool  of  the  Brits),  ii.  150. 
'  Bryt-weals,' ii.  193,  198. 
Buchaetium  in  Epirus,  i.  9,  10,  15. 
Buchan  Ness,  ii.  37. 
Buckingham,  vale  of,  ii.  46,  400. 

county  of,  ii.  198,  224. 

Builc,  Nennius'  form  oiFir-Bolg,  i.  378  ; 

eponym  of  the  Belgae,  379  ;  ii.  24. 
BuIIers  of  Buchan,  ii.  37. 
btdlum  in  Irish  Nennius,  meaning  of, 

i-  393- 
bunait,  Ir.,  foundation,  dwelling,  etc., 

i-  372. 
Bunbury,  Mr.  E.  H.,  i.  lO. 
Bunsen,  Chevalier,  ii.  132  n. 
Burg-hill,  ii.  375. 
'  Burnham   Grounds,'   Burnham  West- 

gate,  etc,  i.  122. 
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Burstal,    Lieut.,   on    Caesar's    passage, 

ii-  377- 
Burton,  Capt.,  i.  212,  213  ;  ii.  209. 
Bury  St.  Ed]iiund's,  ii.  107,  229,  240. 
'  Bury    WalLs,'    a    Brit.    fortress    near 

Hawkstone,  ii.  307. 
Buz,  son  of  Nahor,  i.  158. 
Byrigantes,  or  Brigiani,  ii.  15. 
Byzantium,  1.  401. 

Cabalia,  from  Heb.  gebal,  a  mountain 

tract  in  Lycia,  i.  7  ;  (Kabalis),  302. 
Cabalis,  i.  26. 

Cabellio  (Cavaillon),  i.  359. 
Cadiz,  i.  8,  283,  285  ;  (Gadeira),  20,  47, 

52)  53,  70,  75  ;  colonized  from  Tyre, 

82,  282  ;  acc.  to  some,  i.  q.  Erutbeia, 

288  ;  the  Western  extremlty  of  the 

known    world,     108;    ii.    121  ;    the 

Tarshish   of   Scripture,   ih. ;    S.  Paul 

had  opportunities  of  visiting  it,  122  ; 

its  trade  direoted  to  Ireland  rather 

than  Britain,  123. 
Cadmus,  Diodorus'  account  of,  i.  210; 

aided  by  Athene,  284.     See  Kadmos. 
Cadvarcogion  (Battle-knights),  ii.  265. 
Cadwallon  (Catguollauo),   Cathloen,   i. 

382  ;  ii.  285. 
Cae  Dwn,  or  Cae  Twn,  a  farm  in  Mold 

Parish,  i.  275  ;   signifies  fractura,  ib. 
caeawg  in  the  Gododin,   an  adjective, 

not,    as    Mr.    Stephens    thought,    a 

proper  name,  ii.  324. 
Caepio   led    the    Romans    against    the 

Ambrories,  i.  85. 
Caerasi,  a  tribe  of  the  Germani,  i.  390. 
Caer  Bladon  (Malmesbury),  ii.  252  and 

n. ;  sacked  a.  d.  577,  253. 
Caer   Caradoc,    or    CaraJawg,    (Ames- 

bury,)  ii.  182,  190,  195,  265. 
Caer  Ceren  (Cirencester),  ii.  403. 
Caer    Dur    (Brokenborough),    ii.    252, 

and  n. 
Caer  Ebrauc  (York),  ii.  366. 
Caer  Emrys  (Amesbury),  city  of  Am- 

brosius,  ii.  159,  265. 
Caer  Gaint  (Canterbury),  ii.  45. 
Caer  Glou  or  Caerloyw  (Gioucester),  ii. 

49'  iio- 
Caer  Kei  (Chichester),  ii.  159. 
Caer-leb  in  Anglesey,  ii.  117. 
Caer-Luel  (Carlisle),  ii.  114. 
Caermartlien,  ii.  50. 
Caer  nawdd,  city  of  the  Sanctuary,  prob. 

root  of  Carnutes,  ii.  211  n. 
Caer  Went,  i.  q.  Venta  Silurum,  ii.  44. 
Caer-wys,  near  Mold,  ii.  276. 
Caesar  cited  or  explained,  i.  27,  39,  42, 


44,  89,  iio,  117,  366,  381,  390,  405; 
his  information  about  the  Galli,  38- 
40.  377  ;  the  Hercynian  forest,  44  ;  ex- 
tinctfauna, II  1,112;  hisopinionabout 
the  Volcae  Tectosages,  405 ;  the  name 
Britannia  perh.  invented  by  him,  ii. 
2  ;  state  of  the  Britons  in  his  time, 
28,  29,  43;  on  the  construction  of 
Gaulish  walls,  63;  British  huts,  83; 
on  human  sacrifices  among  the  Gauls, 
87;  on  tlie  pilimi,  97;  considered 
Britain  the  centre  of  Druidism,  214; 
his  invasion  of  Britain,  331-357 ; 
further  discussions  in  reply  to  Prof. 
Airy,  Mr.  Long,  and  N.  G.,  357-372  ; 
ab.stract  of  their  arguments,  379  ;  his 
ford  across  the  Thames,  381-389, 
405-408;  he  eclipses  the  fame  of 
Plautius,  401,  402  ;  other  notices  of, 
13,  20,  200,  210,  215. 

Caesar's  camp  near  Walton-on-Thames, 
ii.  392  n. 

Caesareia,  i.  62  n. 

Caesaromagus  (Beauvais\  i.  371 ;  also 
a  town  between  London  and  Col- 
chester,  ib.,  ii.  306. 

Cahers  distinguished  from  Clogkanns, 
ii.  69. 

Caicus,  r.,  Myso-Makedones  on  upper, 
i.  204;  Kilikes  at  mouth,  227;  af- 
fluentsof,  V6.,  228,  229;  Cyme  0^,239. 

caing  or  cainc,  W.,  branch,  ii.  40 ; 
estuary,  41. 

Caint  (Kent),  ii.  50,  53;  the  open 
country,  as  opposed  to  the  Andred, 

45.15.^.175- 

Caistor  (Venta  Icenorum),  ii.  44;  mile; 
stones  near,  107 ;  traces  of  build- 
ings,  etc,  306. 

Caithness,  'Cathenes,'  ii.  39,  40,  219. 

Calaguris  in  Aquitania,  i.  77. 

Calah,  a  town  built  by  Asshur,  i.  138, 
183,  184;  prob.  between  the  Eu- 
phrates  and  the  Khabour,  ih. ; 
another  place  so  called  on  the 
Tigris,  139;  the  ruin  Nimroud 
seems  to  be  so  named  in  the  In- 
scriptions,  1 40 ;  its  position  in  re- 
lation  to  Resen  and  Nineveli,  184. 

Calais,  a  tidal  harbour,  ii.  332 ;  suc- 
ceeded  Wissant  as  chief  port  of  com- 
munication  with  England,  333  ;  dis- 
tance  from  Wissant,  337. 

Calakhene,  prob.  =  district  of  Calakh,  i. 
138;  where  perhaps  was  the  Cahih 
of  Genesis,  ih.,  1 84. 

calceata,  Lat.,  a  niade  road,  i.  349. 

Calchfynnydd  (the  Lime  mountain),  ii. 
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44,  49,  50 ;  name  derived  from  the 
chalk  hills,  45 ;  territory  of  the 
CatuveUauni,  ib.,  46 ;  prob.  not  a 
political  division  of  the  island,  53. 

Calcutta,  i.  156. 

Caleb,  territory  of,  invaded  by  Amale- 
kites.  i.  301  ;  Anakime.\pelledbyhim, 
305;  hisdate, 325;  descendants,  326. 

caled,  W.  hard  ;  caledi,  hardness,  i.  371. 

Caledon,battle  in  the  wood  of,  ii.  191  n. 

Caledones,  a  tribe  of  the  Picti,  ii.  29 ; 
fought  against  Agricola,  96. 

Caledonia,  i.  359 ;  district  so  called  by 
Sir  W.  Scott,  ii.  45. 

Caledonian  frosts,  ii.  30  ;  woods,  43. 

Caleti  among  the  Belgic  confederates, 
i.  390. 

Caligula,  his  threatened  invasion  of 
Britain,  ii.  397. 

Callias,  Sicilian  historian,  i.  91. 

Callimachus  gives  the  name  of  Titans 
to  the  Celts,  i.  34 ;  also  that  of 
Galatai,  402. 

Callisthenes,  astronomical  observations 
of,  i.  166;  on  the  Arimoi,  194;  on 
the  movements  of  the  Kilikes,  227. 

Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  i.  174  ; 
site  not  determined,  ib. 

Calycadnus,  r.,  i.  194  ;  valley  of,  called 
Ketis,  227,  248,  264. 

Calydim  ||  W.  Celyddon,  i.  16,  385  n. 

Caljpso,  dau.  of  Atlas,  i.  243,  256. 

cam,  W.,  crooked,  ii.  41  and  n. 

Cam,  r.,  i.  364,  370;  ii.  61,  230. 

Camarina,  traditional  birthplace  of 
Abraham,  i.  161  n. 

Camboritum  (Cambridge),  i.  364 ; 
origin  of  the  name,  370. 

Cambridge,  a  Northman's  burgh  in  the 
9th  century,  ii.  232  ;  its  place  in 
Antonine's  Itinerary,  238 ;  whether 
on  the  Icknield  or  Erming  Street, 
239  n. ;  traditional  pilgrimages  to, 
240 ;  wasted  by  the  Saxon  con- 
querors,  311. 

Cambridgeshire,  ii.  229,  231,  239  ;  its  in- 
habitants  called  by  Bede  the  Sout.hern 
Girvii,  232  ;  the  centi-e  of  the  Danish 
settleiuents,  ih. ;  fens,  338. 

Canibyses,  i.  201. 

Camden,  i.  358  n.,  362  ;  his  list  of 
ancient  Celtic  words,  381  ;  on  the 
Biliroui,  ii.  16;  Hadrian's  Jrt't/'MS,  89, 
90 ;  Brenienium  and  Habitancum, 
113;  Blatum  Bulgium,  114;  Cerdics 
Ora,  180  ;  Mount  Badon,  18S  and  n.  ; 
Enning  Street,  231  ;  Luguvalio,  114  ; 
Caesar's  battle  at  'Dole,'  356,  357; 


the  '  Coway  Stakes,'  382,  392,  405; 
the  Boduni,  399;  other  notices,  123, 

179.  350>.37'- 
Camerton,  ii.  247. 
Caniillus,  ii.  98  n. 
Gamlan,  battle  of,  ii.  39. 
Campania  occupied  by  Saranites,  i.  94. 

'  Camps,'  i.e.  British  earthworks,  ii.  305. 

Camulodunum    (Colchester'),    ii.    306 ; 

name  whence  deiived,    307  ;  capital 

of     the     Trinobantes,      389 ;     coins 

minted  there,  393. 

Canaan,  Abraham's  arrival  and  sojoum 
there,  i.  131,  132,  157,  158,  159, 
167,  318,  319;  Scripture  name  for 
the  Phoenicians,  147;  Sidon,  his 
firstborn,  ih.  ;  Gesenius'  etymology, 
'a  loidander,'  149;  prob.  rather  a 
trader  or  pacJcman,  ih. ;  very  early 
settlement,  150;  punished  for  his 
father's  irreverence,  151  ;  invasion 
of  Chedorlaomer,  174;  of  Israelites, 
194,  246;  visit  of  the  Spies,  198; 
length  of  the  Israelites'  sojouin,  322  ; 
325,  327,  328,  330;  'language  of,' 
192  ;  possible  connexion  with  the 
Hykshos,  199. 

Canaanites  settled  around  Abraham,  i. 
131  ;  limits  of  the  race,  150;  calleJ 
themselves  Heth,  ih.,  247 ;  ety- 
mology  of  these  races  difiicult,  150; 
in  most  fi"equent  contact  with  the 
sons  of  Shem  and  Japhet,  151  ; 
'  Hittim,'  a  Jewish  name  for  the 
race,  264. 

Canada,  i.  182. 

Canary  Lslands,  i.  127. 

Canche,  r.,  ii.  332. 

Cangi  nientioned  by  Tacitus,  ii.  41  ; 
prob.  men  of  tbe  Caing  or  estuary, 
i.  q.  the  Cornavii,  ih. 

Caninafates,  Canenefates  or  Cannena- 
fates  (rabbit-catchers),  a  Teutonic 
tribe,  i.  390,  391  and  n. 

Cannae,  battle  of,  ii.  96. 

Canneh,  i.  177. 

canoes  dug  up  near  Glasgow,  i.  125. 

Canon  of  Old  Test.  settled  by  Ezra, 
i.  326. 

Canovium,  a  station  on  the  fifth  British 
iter,  ii.  306. 

Cantabri  Conisci  in  Spain,  i.  69. 

Canterbury,  ii.  45,  55 ;  the  station 
Duroverno,  116,  117;  a  Watling  St. 
in,  225  ;  the  Roman  easlcHuin  not 
the  British  oppidnm  of  Caesar's  ex- 
pedition,  354,  355. 

Cantii,  prob.  a  Belgic  race,  ii.  209. 
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Cantiiim,  Roman  equiv.  of  Caint,  ii.  45  ; 

nearly  =  our  Kent,  389. 
Cantief  Orddwyf,    ii.  49    and  «. ;    the 

mountain  district  of  Merionethshire, 

51- 

'Cape-Town,   ii.  373. 

Caphtor,  i.  131  186,  209  ;  identified  with 
Cappadocia,  180. 

Capht  rim,  i.  177;  of  Deuteronomy, 
prob.  Philistines,  131;  so  called  from 
having  sojourned  in  Caphtor,  ih., 
181  ;  prob.  carried  there  by  nn  early 
Egypt.  king,  132  ;  their  plaee  in  re- 
lation  to  Egypt,  1S2;  whether  i.  q. 
the  Cappadoces,  180;  perh.  i.  q.  the 
Arimoi,  241. 

Capitolinus  wrote  the  life  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  ii.  89. 

Capotes  or  Capodes,  prob.  i.  q.  Mt.  Abus, 
i.  181. 

Cappadoces,  i.  99 ;  similarity  to  name 
Caphtorim,  180;  prob.  etymology  of 
the  name,  181.     »SVe  Kappadokai. 

Cappadocia,  early  coLmists  of,  i.  62; 
Darius'  igth  satrapy,  67 ;  prob. 
colonized  by  Egyptians  passing  into 
Colcbis,  180  ;  boundaries  always  in- 
detinite,  181 ;  perh.  reached  to  the 
Euxine,  182. 

Cappadox,  r.,  a  branch  of  the  Halys, 
i.  181. 

Caput  Lacus,  i.  e.  Villeneuve,  i.  363. 

Caracalla  repaired  Habitancum,  ii.  113. 

Caractacus,  Tacitus'  form  of  the  name 
Caradawg,  ii.  342,  394 ;  date  of  his 
capture,  396 ;  Biitish  commander 
again-^t  Plautius,  400. 

Caradawg  or  Caradoc,  Vreichvras  (with 
the  brawny  arm),  Arthurs  '  battle 
knight,'  a  powerfiil  Welsh  prince, 
ii.  190;  survived  Arthur,  ih.;  gave 
the  name  to  the  Amesbury  strong- 
hold,  ih.  195,  265  ;  father  of  Cawrdav, 
195,  264 ;  descended  from  Ambro- 
siiis,  193,  265;  took  Arthur'.s  place, 

265  ;  his  place  in  tlie  genealogy.  267  ; 
as  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  cf. 
195  with  265  n. 

Caradawg,   a  hero  in   the  Gododin,    ii. 

266  n. 

Caradoc  of  Llancarvan,  ii.  182. 
Carantonus,  r.  (Charente),  ii.  15. 
Carbo     (Papirius)     defeated     by     the 

Cimbri,  i.  41. 
Carbone  or  Carmona,  a  city  in  Spain, 

i.  .^63. 
Cardigan    (Ceredigion^,  its   description 

in  the  lolo  MSS.,  ii.  51 ;   erroneously 


placed  by  Higden  on  the  Watling 
Street,  220,  224. 

Cardwell,  Dr.,  on  the  channel-currents, 
ii.  346,  366. 

Cares,  Kares,  identified  by  De  Ronge 
with  the  Akesit,  i.  247  ;  their  speech 
acc.  to  Honier,  266  ;  a  race  of  mer- 
cenaries,  268;  prob.  etymology,  ih.; 
worshipped  Zem  stratios,  ib.  and  n. ; 
driven  from  the  CycLtdes  by  Minos, 
269. 

Carians  in  Eruthrai,  i.  154  ;  in  Cyprus, 
264 ;  the  most  important  of  the 
subject-races,  ih. ;  a  Gk.  race,  266  ; 
what  analogy  their  language  boie  to 
classical  Greek,  266,  267 ;  Strabo'3 
testimony,  ih. ;  Cypriote  perh.  a 
Carian  dialect,  268  ;  their  three  in- 
ventions  acc.  to  Herodotus,  ih.;  their 
origin, — Leleges  by  race,  269  ;  on  the 
Continent  of  Asia  before  Homer's 
age,  ih.  ;  Themistocles  tried  to 
detach  them  from  the  Persians,  ih. 

Carinus,  son  of  Carus,  ii.  124. 

Carlisle  (Luguballia^,  ii.  93,  114;  its 
etymology,  ib. ;  Koman  road  leading 
from,  115. 

Carnbrae,  peculiar  walling  at,  ii.  82. 

Carnutes,  a  tribe  of  Transalpine  Galli, 
i.  89,  399 ;  suggested  derivation  of 
the  name,  211  n. 

Carpathian  MS.,  i.  44,  87,  105  ;  prob. 
i.  q.  Bagibareia,  234. 

Carpenter,  Dr.,  on  oceanic  currents, 
i.  126. 

Carpis,  r.,i.  96. 

Carrec-Hytwyth,  prob.  Castle-Hill  at 
Shrewsbury.  i.  297  and  n.,  304. 

Cari-on,  r.,  ii.  68. 

Carrow-brough  (Procolitia),  ii.  93. 

Carte,  M.,  ii.  180,188. 

Carthage,  i.  150. 

Carthaginian  books,  King  Hiempsars 
MSS.,  i.  2S9  and  w. 

annals  consulted  by  Avienus,i.  31 1 . 

CarthaLnnians,  i.  69;  called  Poeni  Ijy 
the  Romans,  155  ;  appeared  in  Spain 
5th  century  B.c,  294;  subdued  by 
Rome,  ib.,  289  n. 

Casaubon,  i.  54  n.,  356,  398  ;  his  edition 
of  Strabo,  ii.  369. 

Cashio,  Cashiobury,  Herts,  derivation 
of,  ii.  54,  55. 

Casipliia,  a  portion  of  Sepharad  so 
called,  i.  67 ;  Levites  bi-ought  from 
by  Ezra,  ih. ;  prob.  i.  q.  Kaspios,  68. 

Casluhim,  descended  from  Mizraim,  i. 
177;  their  position,  180;  relalive  to 
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Egypt,  182  ;  perh.  i.  q.  the  Colchians, 

241. 
'Caspian  gates,'  i,  17. 
sea,  i.  54, 127,  235;  originofname, 

68. 
Caspii,  tribe  round  the  Caspian,  i.  68. 
Cassel,  i.  368. 
Cassivelaunus,  i.   374;   ii.   19;    in  pos- 

session  of  Verulam,  209  ;  what  tiibes 

were  subject  to  his  imperit(in,  210; 

prob.  descended  from  Divitiacus,  ib., 

394 ;    his   territory  acc.    to    Caesar, 

381,  392  ;  perh.  the  father  of  Tascio- 

vanus,  394. 
Castell  Caer  licicon,  a  British  town,  ii. 

68  n. 
CastellumofBladon,  ii.  251  ;  of  Mahnes- 

bury,  252,  257;   one  near Canterbury, 

354,  367  ;  nieaning  of  term,  305. 
Castle  Acre,  Norfolk,  E.oman  road  at, 

i.  121. 
Castlecombe,  Wilts,  ii.  254,  256. 
Castra    Exploratorum    (Netherby),   ii. 

Castrum  Subrii,  ii.  1 7. 

Casuaria  (La  Chaise),  i.  372  ;  ii.  54  n. 

Cat  Dub  gint,  ii.  i  73  n. 

Catalauni    or   Catavelauni,    the    Belgic 

pronunciation  of  Catuvellauni,  i.  382. 
Catechumens,  Christian,  long  probation 

of,  ii.  132. 
Catelauni,  a  city,  ii.  iii. 
Catguollaun,   Nennius'    form    of    Cad- 

wallon,  i.  382. 
Catguoloph,  i.  q.  the  battle  of  Guoloph, 

ii.  173,  174. 
Cathloen,  Ir.  form  of  Cadwallon,  i.  382. 
Catigern,  brotlier  of  Vortimer,  slain  at 

the  battle  of  Episford,  ii.  164  n.,  176. 
•Catnes,'  '  Catenesse,"  i.  e.  Caithness,  ii. 

220,  223. 
Cato,  M.  Porcius,  i.  90,  91,92,  94. 
Catrail,  a  rampart  between  Forth  and 

Solway,  ii.  325. 
'  Cattae,'  mentioned  by  Martial,  ii.  1 28. 
Catterick,  Yorkshire,  ii.  325. 
Cattraeth,    battle  of,   ii.   195,    265   n.; 

Mr.    Stephens'    account   of   untrust- 

■worthy,  324,  325. 
CatuUus,  ii.  2. 

C!atusach,  Kiiig  of  the  Cruithne,  ii.  33. 
Catuvellaurd  or  Catavelauni,  a  British 

tribe,    i.  q.    the    Belgic  occupants  of 

Durocatalauni,  i.  382;  their  territory 

the  Calchfynnydd,  ii.  45,  46,  53,  400  ; 

Caesar's  invasion   a   check   to    their 

growing    supremacy    in    S.   Britain, 

394,    395 ;   again   predouiinant,   ib. ; 


the  Dobuni  ally  with  the  Romans 
against  them,  399  ;  their  boundary- 
line,  390,  391 ;  London  not  founded 
by  theni,  406 ;  perh.  Tasciovanus 
was  their  king,  392  ;  his  coins  found, 
ib. 

Catwyk,  ii.  4. 

Catyeuchlani,  British  tribe  prob.  of 
Belgic  origin,  ii.  209 ;  W.  of  the 
Trinobantes,  389  ;  tbeir  name  prob. 
blundered,  and  their  tribe  really  the 
Caluvellauni,  ib. 

Caucasus,  m.,  i.  17,  62  n.,  63,  64,  67, 
68,  209,  233,  235. 

cauldron  jiresented  by  the  Kimbroi  to 
Augustus,  i.  45  ;  ii.  88. 

of  Cendwen,  ii.  88. 

causey,  the  true  spelling  of  causeway, 
i.  349 ;  derivation,  350  ;  'the,'  another 
name  for  the  Foss,  ii.  236,  237. 

cavalry,    Caesar's    managemeut    of,    ii. 

385. 

Cavares  on  the  Rhone,  prob.  Volcae,  i. 
378  ;  ii.  15  n. 

Cavari,  prob.  a  Belgic  tribe,  i.  401. 

Cavarus,  a  chief  in  the  Gaulish  expe- 
dition,  i.  401. 

Caw  of  Brydyn,  head  of  a  '  holy  family,' 
ii.  34. 

Cawrdav,  son  of  Caradoc  Vreichvras,  ii. 
195;  kingof  Britain,  197  ;  'overseer' 
of  the  nation,  264,  265,  267. 

Ceawlin,  ii.  193,  198,  242,  257;  cause 
oF  his  anger  discussed,  243,  289  ;  his 
defeat  at  Wodensburgh,  243,  285 ; 
by  revolted  subjects  in  union  with 
the  Welsh,  245  ;  the  Wansdyke 
thought  to  be  the  S.  boundary  of  liis 
conquests,  246 ;  arguments  against 
this  view,  247  sqq. ;  his  territory 
included  the  lead  mines,  249 ;  bu6 
not  the  Frome  valley,  3  50 ;  Malmes- 
bury,  a  frontier  town,  2p3  ;  at  the 
battle  of  Deorham,  283  ;  Fethanleag, 
285  ;  identity  of  this  place,  2S6;  his 
march  described,  288 ;  destroyed 
Uriconium,  305 ;  sequel  of  his  con- 
quest,  308,  309 ;  Mr.  Wrighfs  re- 
niarks,  313;  author's  position  de- 
fended,  314. 

Cebenna  (Cevennes),  i.  96,  363. 

ccfijn,  VV.,  ridge  (Chevin),  i.  96,  363. 

Cellewig,  in  Cornwall,  Artliur's  seat  in 
Lloegyr,  ii.  195. 

cclt,  W.,  covert,  Celtiaid,  the  people  of 
the  forest,  Celts,  i.  36. 

Celtae,  Latin  name  for  the  Keltoi,  i. 
5,  36 ;    first  given  near   Marseilles, 
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600  B.c,  ih.\  certain  tribes  of  Galli 
called  themselves  Celtae,  tawp.  Caesar, 
39,  40,  402  ;  not  forest-tribes,  but 
a  nauie  denoting  independence  of 
Ronian  influence,  ih. ;  with  later 
Eomans  Galli  =  Celtae,  ih. ;  came 
into  Spain,  293 ;  acc.  to  Caesar  one 
of  tlie  three  great  tribes  of  Gaul,  377. 
See  also  Keltoi. 

Celte,  A.S.  name  of  the  Cheltenham 
brook,  ii.  287. 

Celtibere.-^,  an  carly  and  vigorous  race 
in  Spain,  i.  69 ;  a  mixed  race  settled 
in  the  interior,  ih.,  82  ;  their  history 
traced,  70,  71 ;  resembled  the  'mixed 
Iberes,'  72  ;  called  Iberes  by  Strabo, 
73;  their  language,  77,  78;  their 
position  in  the  PjTenees  range,  83 ; 
their  partial  subjugation  by  Cartlia- 
ginians,  final  by  Romans,  294. 

Celtiberia,  how  the  term  originated,  i. 
69  ;  separated  from  Iberin,  70. 

Celtic  tribes,  prob.  the  earliest  immi- 
grant  races,  i.  2  ;  various  races,  64, 
73,  83,  86,  88,  97,  98,  224,  229. 

history  from  Eastern  and  Western 

vievv,  i.  36. 

mythology,  i.  31. 

antiquaiian  remains,  i.  49,  372. 

clanship,  its  nature,  i.  89. 

■  names  among  the  Umbri,  i.  96,  97. 

language   and  dialects,  i.  33,   77, 

78,  83,  84,  98,  271,  343,  35.^, 
354 ;  peculiarilies  of  ancient,  i  e. 
connecting  vowel,  356-358  ;  final 
consonant,  359 ;  l,  various  pronun- 
ciation  of,  ih.,  360 ;  dental  changed 
to  sibilant,  ih. ;  final  d  and  g,  ib., 
361;  final  vowel  lost,  362  ;  inter- 
change  of  h,  v,  and  m,  363-364 ;  7nh 
and  nd  with  m  and  w,  ih.  (ii.  19,  41) ; 
ig  with  pJc  and  ic,  ih.,  365 ;  river 
nanies,  366-370;  words  in  compo- 
sition,  370-375  ;  and  Teutonic  names 
mixed,  391  ;  distinctions  between 
ancient  and  modern,  360  sqq. ;  corre- 
latives  with  Latin,  ii.  37-39. 

forest  names,  ii  42. 

masonry,  ii.  66  sqq. 

■ roof  coiistruction,  ii.  77,  78- 

burlals  and  tombs,  ii.  84-86. 

• religious  observances,  ii.  86-88. 

dress  aud  arms,  ii.  94-98. 

capital  towns  and  teuiples,  ii.  216, 

populatiori  of  Britain,  ii.  309,  311, 

versification,  ii.  316,  317. 

Celtica,  a  term  used  by  Diod.  Sic,  ii. 


211;  various  opiniona  bn  its  expla- 
nation,  ih.,  212. 

Celtici,  acc.  to  Pliny  a  tribe  of  Turde- 
tani,  i.  72. 

Celts,  various  races  inckided  under  the 
narae,  i.  3,  34,  82,  83,  84,  387;  their 
language  and  imagery  about  the 
dead,  3 1 ;  displaced  by  Grecian  tribes, 
ib. ;  their  worship  of  Jupiter  Dis  and 
infernal  povvers,  32,  33  ;  called  Titans 
by  Callimachus,  34 ;  etymology  of 
the  name,  36 ;  pushed  westward  by 
the  Teutons.  45. 

the    Spanish,    i.    71,    72,    82,   95, 

287 ;  their  connexions  with  earlier 
Celts,  71  '  limits  eastward,  335 ; 
assumed  the  nanie  Germani  to  sig- 
nify  their  independence  of  Rome,  388  ; 
line  of  separation  from  Teutons  on 
Rhenish  frontier,  390-393. 

in  Illyricum   sent  an  embassy  to 

Alexander,  i.  400 ;  the  mythus  re- 
ferring  to  Bretannos,  ii.  3 ;  a  quick- 
witted  people,  96. 

final  rhyme  suggested  by,  ii.  316. 

celxjfld,  W.,  retreat,  shelter,  ii.  42. 

Celydtion,  ||  Gk.  Calydon,  i.  16;  pl.  of 
Celydd,  the  Highland  foi-est  tract,  ii. 
42 ;  prob.  applied  to  the  Chiltern 
woods,  152  ;  tribe  of,  20  n. 

ceini,  W.,  crookedness,  ii.  41. 

Cendwi  n,  cauldron  of,  ii.  88. 

Cenimagni  (Caesar),  prob.  i.  q.  Ceno- 
manni,  ii.  19. 

Cenomanni,  a  Gallic  tribe  which 
crossed  the  AIps,  i.  38 ;  also  N.  of 
the  Alps,  39  ;  occupied  le  Mans,  ii. 
19  ;  a  compound  word,  ib. 

Cenwalh,  k.  of  Wessex,  a.d.  643,  ii. 
245  ;  expelled  by  Penda,  ih.  ;  revolt 
of  the  Britons,  ih.  ;  effected  their 
final  subjugation  in  N.  Somerset, 
246 ;  batlles  at  Bradford  and  the 
Pens,  ib.  and  n.,  253;  what  British 
leaders  opposed  him,  256. 

Ceol,  his  reign,  ii.  243 ;  nephew  of 
Ceawlin,  a  rebel,  ih. 

Cerberium,  ancient  name  of  Cimmerium, 
i.  31. 

Cerberus,  gnardian  of  Hades,  i.  31. 

Cerdic,  ii.  162  n.  ;  his  hmdingplace' 
defined,  1 80 ;  repelled  the  Britons 
with  diflSculty,  ih. ;  capture  of  Win- 
chester,  ib.  ;  slew  Natanlcod,  181, 
184  ;  whether  Stuf  and  Wihtgar  his 
nephews,  185  ;  took  title  of  king 
after  the  battle  of  Charford,  ih. ;  his 
treaty  with  Arthur,  187;  chronology 
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fixed,  ih. ;  fought  battle  of  Cerdic's 
Lea,  192  ;  capture  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  77).,  193;  his  death,  192. 

Cerdices  Ford  (Charford),  ii.  150,  181 
and  «.,  1S6  and  n. 

Leah     (Chearsley  V),     district    of 

Bernwood  Forest,  ii.  152,  191 ;  battle 
at,  192  ;  perh.  on  a  boundary  ques- 
tion,  193. 

CerdicsOra,  on  the  E.  side  of  South- 
ampton  water,  ii.  180,  184,  185. 

Ceredigion  (Cardigan),  ii.  49. 

Ceres  or  Demeter,  i.  273, 

Cemea,  A.S.  (Churn-water),  ii,  54. 

Cemey  near  Cirencester,  ii.  54. 

Cernyw,  Cheruyw,  W,  for  Comwall,  ii. 

38,  50,  53- 

'  Cetgueli,'  ii.  24. 

C^vennes,  MS.  (Cebenna  or  Cevenna), 
boundary  between  the  Keltoi  and 
Akuatanoi,  i.    36 ;    i.  q.    W.    cefya, 

363. 

ch,  Bret.,  pronounced  like  sh,  and  inter- 
changed  with  s,  ii.  36. 

Chabas,  M.,  on  the  Aperiu,  i.  141 ;  the 
Sakti,  176,  245. 

chal,  Bret.,  rising-tide,  connected  with 
Solvente,  i.  383  ;  ii.  36. 

Chaldaeans,  i.  q.  soothsayers,  i.  164,  165. 

Clialdaeopolis,  i.  q.  Mugheir,  i.  161  and 
n.,  328. 

Chaldee  paraphrase,  i.  104;  language, 
144,  192. 

Chaldee>!,  Chaldaeans,  Nahor  their 
ancestor.i.  157;  near  Ur,  158  ;  traces 
of  thera  at  Haran,  ib.  ;  lanJ  of,  159 
n.  ;  Abraliam's  confederates,  160, 
161  ;  Southern  anJ  Northern,  their 
districts  and  characteristics,  161-165, 
329,  330;  origin  of  the  name  (Khas- 
dim),  162;  invasion  of  Judaea,  192. 

Chalmers,  his  frequent  inaccuracies,  ii. 
286  n. 

Chalybes  of  the  Euxine  metallurgists,  i. 
i,=;7  n. 

Chalybs,  r.,  in  Spain,  i.  157  n. 

Chaos,  the,  of  creation  discussed,  i.  105. 

Charax,  chronicles  of,  i.  243. 

Chardak,  salt  lake  of,  i.  23. 

churef,  old  spelling  of  chaiiot,  i.  349. 

Charford  on  Avon,  battle  of,  ii.  185, 
186  «.,  189. 

Charibert,  k.  of  Paris,  ii.  160. 

chariots  of  Gauls   and    Britons,   ii.  99 

and  n. 
Charon,  i.  31. 

chamnie,  Fr.  form  of  Lat.  calccata, 
Engl.  causey,  i.  349,  350. 


Chearsley,  prob.  deriyed  from  Cerdic's 
Leah,  ii.  152. 

Chedorlaomer,  i.  139,  159,  160,  163, 
174,  198,  303,  330. 

Chelt.  r.,  Chelteiiham,  etymology  of,  ii. 
287. 

Chemmis,  in  the  Thebaid  consecrated 
to  Pan,  i.  206,  307. 

Cherethites  (CherethimsV  the  only  red 
men  settled  in  Palestine,  i.  155;  woes 
denounced  against  them,  186,  187, 
301 ;  rendered  in  the  LXX.  Cretans, 
300  ;  prob.  a  Cretan  colony  in  the 
Philistine  district.^o  i ;  David's  guard, 
ib. ;  coupled  with  the  Pelethites,  ib  , 
302 ;  prob.  i  q.  the  Shairetana,  303 
and  n. ;  their  religious  worship,  304. 

Chersonesus,  the,  ii.  134. 

Chertsey,  frontier-station  near,  ii.  192. 

Cherwell  valley,  ii.  191. 

Chesed,  son  of  Kemuel,  i.  158. 

Chesham,  Bucks,  ii.  94. 

Cheshire,  ii.  49,  288,  309,  318. 

Chesil-beach,  ii.  47,  374. 

Chester  (Deva),  terminus  of  the  Wat- 
ling  Street  acc.  to  Hen.  Huntingdon, 
ii.  223-225;  a  British  fortress,  289; 
in  possession  of  the  king  of  Powis, 
309,  310  ;  wasted  by  the  Engli.sh,  311 
and  n. ;  Archaeol.  meeting  at,  276. 

battle  of,  prob.  in  613,  ii.  308,  309. 

Chesterfield,  ii.  221. 

Chesterford,  ii.  86. 

Chesters  (Cilumum)  on  the  Wall,  ii. 
68,  93. 

Chettiim,  the  land  of,  i.  262.  See 
Chittim. 

Chevin,  i.  96,  363. 

Cheviots,  a  hill  range,  ii.  45,  58. 

Chery  Chace  quoted,  i.  26. 

Chew  Green,  ii.  107. 

Chichester,  ii.  42  ;  inscription  discovered 
at,  124  ;  (Cissaceaster,  niistranslated 
Caer-Kei),  158,  159;  Aelle  landed 
near,  178,  179;  westward  limit  of 
the  South  Sexe,  180;  road  from  Sil- 
chester  to,  188  ;  British  earthworks 
near,  304. 

Chili  coast,  upheaval  of,  i.  119. 

Chiluiad,  i.  177. 

Chiltera  range,  character  of,  ii.  58,  198, 
400 ;  Icknield  Way  ran  alonij,  59, 
240,  24--,  400;  perh.  called  Celyddou, 
152  ;  on  the  boundary-line,  191. 

Chiniaira,  the,  i.  29,  35. 
'  Chiminum  Fosse,'  ii.  226. 
Chin,    Arab     name     for    the    Chinese 
proper,  i.  7  n. 
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China,  Great  Wall  of,  ii.  201  n. 

Chinese,  reverence  for  ancestors,  i.  171. 

peculiaritii-s  oflanguage,  i.  3^1 1, 342. 

Chisborough,  ditches  near,  ii.  207  n. 

Chittim,  i.  135;  the  Jews'  name  for 
Greeks,  261  ;  isles  of  the,  262  ;  a 
maritime  people,  ih. ;  LXX.  render- 
ings  of,  ib.,  264  :  Josephus'  testimony, 
262.     (See  Kittim. 

Chlodovicus  Frauk  =  Hlothwig  A.S.,  i. 
356. 

Choaspes,  river  of  Shushan,  i.  331. 

Choerilus,  description  of  the  Solumoi,  i. 
200. 

'  Choirs  of  thelsle  of  Britain,'ii.  181-183. 

Christian  converts  at  Eome,  ii.  125, 
126,  142;  lapses  among,  i.^i;  gra- 
dually  took  a  stricter  line  with  regard 
to  heathen  observances,  138. 

Christian  rites  introduced  into  Win- 
chester,  ii.  iSo. 

• missionaries,  ii.  160,  161. 

Christianity,  its  introduction  into 
Britain,  ii.  121  ^5^.,  161  n.;  viewed 
as  a  '  foreign  superstition,'  125;  Pom- 
ponia  Graecina  condemned  for,  ih. 

Christians,  early,  social  pnsition  of,  ii. 
123;  patronized  by  Marcia,  132; 
Eufus,  126. 

Chronicle.     See  Anglo-Saxon  C. 

Chronology  of  Babylon,  i.  166  n.\ 
Biblical,  313  sqq.  ;  two  great  dates, 
318;  Mr.  Poole'shypothesis,  322;  Dr. 
Hales',  323  ;  Egyptian,  325  ;  Jewish 
genealogies,  326 ;  foundations  of 
cities,  327,  328. 

of  A.S.  Chronicle,  ii.  161. 

Chrj'sostom,  S.,  ii.  121,  122. 

Chub,  or  Kufa,  prob.  denotes  the  Persai, 
i.  295  ;  i.  q.  Berber  tribes,  ih. 

Chun  Castle,  ii.  81  n. 

Churches  founded  by  S.  Paul,  ii.  122. 
/See  Eoman  Churches. 

of    Bassa,    ii.    300,     317;     early 

Britons  built  several  in  one  inclosure, 

319- 
Chute  forest,  ii.  152,  190. 
Ciburis,  four  languages  spoken  in,  i.  26. 
Cicero  on  the  Gauls,  i.  38,  378. 
Cilicia,  i.  227  ;  fourth  satrapy  of  Darius, 

66  ;  occupied  by  Arimoi,  241,  248  ;   a 

district  of  called  Ketis,  264. 
Cilician  river,  i.q.  Calycadnus,  i.  194. 
Cilumum  (Chesters),  ii.  68,  93. 
Cimbauth,  son  of  Fintain,  ii.  27. 
Cimber,  T.   Annius,  ii.   7 ;    whether  a 

Gernian  Celt,  ih. 
Cimbri,   their    appearance    in    Roman 
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history  and  extermination,  i.  41  ; 
coupled  with  theTeutoni,  ib. ;  brought 
into  contact  with  the  Belgae.  42, 
390,  406 ;  proofs  that  they  bordered 
the  German  Ocean,  ih. ;  theuce 
spread  westward  and  southward,  49; 
met  Phoenician  traders,  50  ;  invadcd 
Italy,  113  B.c,  85;  in  Spain,  389; 
Aduatici,  their  descendants,  392  and 
n. ;  prob.  synon.  with  Bretanni  or 
Brython,  ii.  6  ;  extent  of  their  con- 
tinental  settlt-ments,  7;  coupled  with 
the  Britones  by  Juvenal,  13.  6'ee 
also  Kimbroi. 

Cimbric  Chersonesus  (Jutland),  i.  41, 
42,  44,  47. 

war,  'pila  used  in,  ii.  97. 

Ciminus,  Mons,  i.  96. 

Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  i.  31. 

Cimmerii.     See  Kimmerioi. 

Cimmeris.     See  Kimmeris. 

Cimmerium.  called  Cerberium,  i.  31. 

cin,  prefixLat.  =  AeH,  Bret.,  public,i.373. 

Cingetorix,  i.  373,  374. 

Cinque  Ports,  ii.  358. 

Circe,  sons  of,  i.  251;  island  of,  ih. 

Circumcision  practised  by  Odomantoi, 
i.  223;  by  other  Asiatic  tribes,  236, 

.237- 
Cirencester,  called  Durocomovio,  ii.  54 ; 
prob.  the  centre  of  a  Roman  postal 
service,  106  ;  a  British  fortress,  188, 
282  ;  surrendered  after  the  battle  of 
Deorham,  242,  283,  287  ;  frontiers  of 
Meroia  advanced  to,  243 ;  Eoman 
roads  connecting  it  with  Bath  and 
Wiuchcster,  245,  256 ;  prob.  tbe 
fourth  town  in  Britain  for  import- 
ance,  284 ;  capital  of  the  Dobuni, 
390;  Plautius  in  its  neighbourhood, 

.399; 
Cisalpine  Gauls,  i.  38,  39,  71 ;  the  Tn- 

subres  their  most  powerful  tribe,  89. 
Cisauna,  ii.  112  n. 
ciie.  old  orthography  of  size,  i.  349. 
Cissa,  son  of  Aelle,   i.    178;    gave    its 

name  to  Chichester,   1 79  ;    attacked 

Anderida,  179. 
Cissa-cea.ster  (Chichester),  ii.  159,  179. 
Citium,  i.  228;  another  in  Cyprus,  262. 
Citius    Mons,    a    range    between    the 

Drave  and  Danube,  i.  228. 
Civilization  among  Celtic  tribes,  spread 

of,  i.  50 ;   among  our  heathen  ances- 

tors,  ii.  160. 
Clamhoctor,  ii.  24. 
Clanoventa,  in  tlie  teiith  Brit.  Iter,   ii. 

117,  liS. 
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Clarendon  Forest,  ii.  152  n. 

Claudia.  of  S.  Paul,  ii.  123,  129,  130. 

Rufina,    wife  of  Pudens,  ii.   123, 

127-129,133,145;  daughter  of  King 
Cogidubnus,  125,  131. 

Claudian,  quotations  froni,  ii.  30. 

Claudius,  name  adopted  by  Cogidubnus, 
ii.  124,  125. 

the   Emperor,  ii,  38,  124  and  n.  ; 

expels  Jews  and  Christians  from 
Rome,  125  and  n  ;  his  friendship 
for  Aul.  Plautius,  142 ;  undertook 
the  invasion  of  Britain,  395  ;  sailed 
from  Boulogne,  396 ;  took  Camulo- 
dunum,  398,  402,  403 ;  referred  to 
by  Orosius.  401. 

clawdd,  pl.  doddian,  W.,  a  ditch,  ii.  56. 

Clawdd  Offa,  or  Offa's  Dyke,  ii.  273  sqq. 
See  Offa. 

Cleitarchus,  i.  46. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  on  Serapis,  i. 
32;  on  heathen  priests,  271  n.  ;  on 
the  stoiheia,  or  first  elements  of  lan- 
guage,  336-338- 

Clemens  Romanus,  ii.  121,  134,  135. 

Titus  f  lavius,  son  of  Sabinus,  ii. 

133-137- 

the  Pope,  li.  134,  135. 

meutioned  by  S.    Paul,   ii.    134; 

opinion  of  Jerome  and  of  Eucherius, 

134)     ^35  ;     Clement's    ep.    to    the 

Corintliians,    137    and    n.;    '  Recog- 

nitiones,'  135  ;  Church  at  Romededi- 

cated  to.  135,  136  and  n. 
Cleimont  in  a  volcanic  district,  i.  117. 
'clicks'  of  S.  African  languages  repre- 

sent  consonants,  i.  339,  342. 
cliflFs  wasted  by  tide,  ii.  339. 
Clinton  on  chronology, i.  22in.;  ii.  130. 
cloak  or  blanket,  a  principal  article  of 

ancient  dress,  ii.  94. 
'  cloghauns,'  Irish  huts,  ii.  69. 
Cloten,   Duke  of  Cornwall,   mentioned 

by  GeoSrey,  ii.  256. 
Cluverius,  on  Germany,  ii.  4  n. 
Clwyd,  vale  of,  i.  372  ;  ii.  275,  280. 
Clyde,  frith  of,  i.  125. 

rock  of,  i,  e.  Dunbarton,  ii.  307. 

Clydesdale,  ii.  58. 

Clydno,  son  of  Prydain,  Earl  of  Cernyn, 

ii.  266  and  n. 
Cnidos,  '  Lion  Tomb'  at,  ii.  67. 
Cobb,  Mr.,  of  Cardiff.  ii.  48. 
Coccio  on  the  tenth  Iter,  ii.  117. 
Cocytus,  river  of  Hades,  i.  9. 
Codex  Diplomaticus  Aev.  Sax.,  chart('rs 

in  cited,  ii.  178,  190-192,   224,    226, 

231.  235.  239.  253. 


Codex  Theodosianus,  ii.  105. 

Cod-fishing  bank,  i.  126.  ■ 

coed,  W.,  wood,  i.  355  ;  ii.  43. 

Coed  Talwm,  ii.  275. 

Cogidubnus,  k.  Ti.  Claudius,  dedicates 
a  Temple,  ii.  124;  i.  q.  Cogidunus  of 
Tacitus,  ib. ;  Pudens  prob.  married 
his  daughter,  127;  who  perh.  was  a 
hostai^e  for  his  fidelity,  131 ;  wbether 
his  son  retained  title  of  king,  141. 

Cogkolitanos,  k.  of  the  Gaesati,  i.  3S9. 

coins,  Roman,  i.  124. 

Gallic,  i.  388. 

British,  ii.  302,  393. 

Coire,  S.  Lucius'  remains  at,  ii.  14 1. 

Coit  Sabhranach,  i.  e.  border-forest, 
Savernake,  ii.  61. 

Col-wood,  ii.  207. 

Colchester,  i.  371  ;  on  the  third  Iter  of 
Antoninus,  ii.  238  ;  the  third  town 
in  Bi-itain,  284 ;  British  earthworks 
at  Lexden,  304;  the  Colonia  of  the 
fifth  Iter,  306  ;  capital  of  the  Trino- 
bantes,  389  ;  Claudius'  march  to, 
402,  403.     See  Camulodunum. 

Colchi,  migrations  of,  i.  56;  prob.  the 
Casluhim  of  Sci-ipture,  241. 

Colchis  drained  by  the  Phasis,  i.  loi ; 
close  coiinexioii  with  Media.  ib. ; 
prob.  colonized  from  Egypt,  102, 180; 
colonies  on  the  Adriatic,  ih. ;  its 
relation  to  Cappadocia,  181  ;  limit  of 
the  Arimoi,  241 ;  Persae  connected 
with,  309  ;  Aietes,  k.  of,  ib. 

Collier  on  MartiaPs  epigrams,  ii.  1 24. 

Collingbourn-wood,  ii.  205. 

Colne,  r.,  Herts,  ii.  54,  390 ;  Essex, 
306  n. 

Cologne,  i.  366,  392. 

Colonia  (Cologne),  i.  359. 

(Colchester),  ii.  306  and  n. 

Colour,  classification  of  nations  acc.  to, 
i-  ^S- 

Colton's  (Abp.)  Visitation,  i.  14  n. 

Columba,  S.,  ii.  71. 

Columbus,  i.  127. 

Combe-bank,  a  Belgic  ditch,  ii.  201,  207, 
208. 

Comes  Littoris  or  Limitis  Saxonici, 
distinction  between  the  two  titles,  ii. 
154  n.;  Vortimer  prob.  discharged 
the  duties,  177. 

Commagil  or  Commail,  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Deorham,  i.  374;  ii.  198,  283; 
Latinized  Cunomagulus,   284. 

Commius,  tlie  Atrabat,  i.  38S  ;  his  coins 
have  the  legend  Conunios  Ger- 
mauos,  ib. ;  prob.  sent  by  Caesar  to 
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Britain,    ii.    393 ;    rebelled    against 

Roman  power,  ih. ;  his  sons,  393-395. 
Coiumodus,  ii,  132,  138,  141. 
Conan    (Aurelius\    a    British    prince 

censured  by  Gildai5,  ii.  196,  262  ;  his 

place  in  the   family  of  Constantine, 

196, 197,  262  ;  Geoffrey's  perversions, 

197,    263;    prob.  the  British    leader 

at  Barbiiry  Hill,  197. 
conc,  0.  C,  arm  of  sea,  ii.  40. 
Concarneau  (ConcKemeo)  in  Brittany, 

ii.  40. 
Condate  on  the  tenth  Iter,  ii.  117. 
Condidan  fell  at  Deorham,  ii.  198  ;  not 

i.  q.  Kyndylan,  283. 
Condrusi,  a  tribe  of  Germani,  i.  390. 
Confederacies,  ancient,  the   foundation 

of  empires,  i.  240. 

in  Spain,  i.  310;  in  Greece,  312. 

Confessio   of  S.   Patrick   described,   ii. 

21,  22. 
Con/essor,  laics  of  the,  ii.  218,  224,  225. 
Confluentibus  (Coblentz),  ii.  108. 
Confusion    of  tongues,  nature  of    the 

miracle,  i.  128,  129. 
Confusion    between    Surioi,   Phoinikes, 

aml  other  races,  i.  188,  190. 
Connaught,  western  coast  of,  i.  126. 
Connecting  vowel,  its  nature  and  pro- 

perties,  i.  355-358  ;  its  disuse.  356 ; 

in  O.C.  0  or  u,  ib. ;  its  use  illustrated, 

ii-  54'  55- 

Conovia  (^Conway),  Roman  station  at, 
ii.  54. 

Conquet  (Conc  Leon)  in  Brittany,  ii.  40. 

consanguinei,  term  applied  to  Celtic 
clanship,  i.  89. 

Consonants,  final  in  Lat.,  ii.  112  n. 

Constans,  son  of  Constantine,  Geofirey^s 
account  of,  ii.  171;  how  far  correct, 
172;  slain  A.  D.  411,  197;  Aur. 
Ambrosius  of  their  family,  262,  267. 

Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  i.  234. 

(Cystennyn   Gorneu),  ii.    157  ?i. ; 

usurping  Emperor  of  Britain,  155; 
reigned  407-411,  168,  262  ;  when  the 
Romans  evacuated  Britain,  ib.  and  n. ; 
Geofirey's  statements,  171;  his  real 
history,  172  ;  his  descendants,  197, 267. 

king  of    Damnonia,  censured  by 

Gildas,  ii.  196,  261 ;  in  the  lolo  MSS. 
called  Cj'stennyn  Goronog,  196,  197; 
Geoffrey's  misstatements.  197;  attests 
a  donation  of  k.  Pepiau  to  Llandaff, 
260,  261;  'converted  to  the  Lord,' 
ib. ;  murdered  two  royal  j'ouths,  262, 
263  ;  guilty  of  other  crimes,  ib. ;  uncle 
of  Dy  vnwal  Moehnyd,  266 ;  place  in 


the  chronoloyical   scheme,  267 ;   dif- 

ficulty  as  to  his  age,  268  ;  recapitu- 

lation,  269,  270. 
Constantine  the  Great,  ii.  29. 
Constantius,  ii.  28,  29. 
contra  Syene,  ii.  108. 
Cook,  Canon,   on   the  Pharaoh  of  the 

Exodus,  i.  211. 
Copenhagen,  i.  124. 
Coptic  article,  i.  168. 

initial  letters,  i.  336. 

words,  i.  339. 

Cora,  ii.  111«. 

Coraniaid,   one   of  the  three   invading 

tribes,  ii.  33  n.,  155  ?;.;  Lappenberg'8 

view,  154  m. ;  questioned,  155  n. 
Coray,  M.,  his  version  of  Strabo,  ii.  369. 
Corbones,  r.,  in  Spain,  i.  363. 
Corcahege  (Cork),  ii.  61. 
Corinium,  the  r.  of  Cirencester,  ii.  55. 
Corinthians  colonized  the  Cyreniaca,  i. 

262. 
Coriondi,'  prob.  from  the  Charente,  ii. 

15;    in    Ireland,   ib. ;   whether   con- 

nected  with  the  Coritani,  ib. 
Coritani,  near  the  Brigantes,  ii.  15,  and 

the  Iceni,  16. 
Coritavi  (Coraniaid),  ii.  155. 
Coruiac's  Glossary,  i.  361  n. 
Com    Prydain,    i  q.   CornwaU    in    the 

Triads,  ii.  39. 
Comavii,  a  British  tribe,  ii.  19;  i.e.  the 

'  Peninsulars,'   40;    classical  form  of 

Kemeo,  ib. ;  their  capital  Deva,  ib. ; 

prob.  i.  q.  Cangi,  41. 
Comeliorum  vicus  in  Rome,  ii.  144. 
Cornelius  Pudens,  ii.  145. 

Kepos,  i.  99. 

Comeicalas,  Weals  of  Corn,  i.e.  Cornish 

men,  ii.  39. 
Corneicale,  Cornwall,  ii.  39. 
Cornovio  (Chum-water),  ii.  54,  55. 
Comu-Galliae,  a  district,  or  the  whole 

of  Brittany,  ii.  38  and  «. ;  applied  by 

Flor.  Wig.  to  Cornwall,  39. 
Cornuailles,  French  form  of  Cornewalas 

Comuaille  of  Cornewale,  ii.  39. 
Comubia,  i.  e.  CorowaU  (Asser),  ii.  39, 

40,  261  n. 
Cornwall,  ii.  38,  39,  219,  223. 
Coroticus,  Patrick's  Ep.  to,  ii.  21. 
'  Corsica  cepit,'  ii.  112  n. 
Corstopitum  (Corbridge),  ii.  113. 
Corsy-gedol,  ii.  49  n. 
Corunna,  ii.  15. 

Cosetani,  in  the  Pyrenees,  i.  83. 
cosmogony,  theories  of  the  ancients  on, 

i.  114. 
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Cossacks,  dress  of,  ii.  94. 

Cotswold  range,  ii.  58  ;  character  of,  59. 

Cottian  Alps,  ii.  15. 

Cotule,  i.  253. 

Cotynae,  a  town  of  the  Aborigines  taken 

by  the  Sabines,  i.  92. 
Courson  on  Brittany,  ii.  38,  40,  41. 
coavarle,  the,  among  the  Basques,  i.  63 ; 

anciently  among  the  Tibareiioi,  ib. 
Couze,  r.,  i.  118. 
Coway,  near  Walton-onThames,  ii.  383, 

386. 
— —  Stakes,  the  place  of  Caesar's  pas- 

sage,  ii.  382  sqq.,  405,  406,  408. 
Cradock,  English  name,  whence  derived, 

ii.  342. 
Cragos,  in  Lycia,  i.  239,  248. 
Cramond,  ii.  107. 
Cranbourne-chase,  ii.  152,  203. 
Craniology,  how  far  to  be  trusted,  i.  3, 

76. 
Crates,  i.  30. 
Cratylus,  i.  336. 
Crau  or  Krau,  a  stony  plain,  i,  287 ;  ii. 

18  n. 
Craven,  ii.  58. 

Cray,  r.  (Crec  or  Creg),  ii.  171. 
Craytord,  whence  derived,  ii.  171  ;  bat- 

tle  of,  174,  175. 
created,  signification  of,  in  Genesis,  i. 

114. 
Creccan-ford,  Crecgan-ford    or  Cregan- 

ford  (Crayford),  ii.  170,  171. 
Crescens,  ii.  133. 
Crestone,  in  Thrace,  1.  274. 
Crestonia,  occupied  by  Tursenoi,  i.  252. 
crests    on    helmets,    invented    by   the 

Carians,  i.  268. 
Cretan  legends,  i.  34. 

empire,  i.  240. 

Cretans,  i.  33,  154, 155  ;  followers  of  Sar- 

pedon,  240;   Cherethim,  so  called  in 

LXX.,  300,  301  ;  vanquished  the  So- 

lumoi,  302  ;  native,  called  Eteoci-etes, 

303.     See  Kretes. 
Crete,   i.   33  ;  Lukioi  and  Teukroi  in, 

238,    240;    Herakles  drevv  an   ariny 

from,  386  ;  original  population  prob. 

Berber,    295  ;    description  of,  in   the 

Odysse}^  299 ;  different  races  in,  ib., 

311;  order  of  their  settlement,  299. 
Creuly,  General,  on  Cae8ar's   passage, 

ii.  351  and  n. 
Crimea,  occupied  by  Kimmerioi,  i.  17, 

19,  ^4;   expelled  thence,  45;  winter 

resort  of  heids  on  the  .steppes,  394. 
Critias  relates  the  story  of  the  Atlautis, 

i.  282,  283. 


Criticism  on  the  Bible,  i.  318,  350. 
Croats,  i.  q.  the  Crobyzi.  i.   234;  their 

dialect  like  the  Polish,  ib. 
Crobyzi,  how  placed  by  Pliny,  i    234  ; 

prob.   the  Khrobatoi  of  the  Byzan- 

tines,  ib. 
cromlechs,  rarein  the  interior  of  Europe, 

i.  49  ;  their  construction,  ii.  67. 
Crossfell,  ii.  58. 
crudle  for  curdle,  i.  349. 
'Cruidne'  in  Innes'  Chron.,  'father  of 

the  Picti,'  i.  33 ;  the  epouym  of  the 

race,  ib. 
Cruithne.    Cruithnii,    in    Ireland    the 

'  painted  men,'  ii.  33  ;  their  country 

called   Cruithin   tuath,   ib. ;    derived 

from  cruth,  form,  figure,  ib. ;  Catusach, 

their  king,  ib. 
Ctesias,  liis  '  Periplus,'  i.  236. 
Cuhelyn,theBald,oldWelsli  poet.ii.  182. 
Cuilin-plain,  the  battle  of,  ii.  33. 
Cumae,  i.  14;  conquered  by  the  Sam- 

nites,  1 5  ;  attacked  by  the  Tursenoi, 

254- 
Cumberland,  ii.  51,  389. 
Cumbra-land,  i.e.  land  of  the  Cumbras, 

ii.  10  and  n. ;  its  limits  defined,  ib. 
Cuneda,  ii.  24. 
Cuneglasus,  a  British  prince.  only  men- 

tioned   by  Gildas   and    Geoffrey,    ii. 

262. 
Cuneiform  letters  of  Assyria,  i.  265  n. 
Cunetes,  a  Celtic  tribe  in  Spain,  i.  37 

and  n. 
Cuneus  Sarmatarum,  conjectural  reading 

for  C.  Armaturarum,  ii.  118. 
Cunobelinus,  k.  of  the  Belgae,  i.  382  ; 

father  of  Adminius,  ii.  60  ;  the  limits 

of  his  kingdom  defined,  61 ;  his  coins, 

393  ;   their  importance  for  historical 

inference,  ib. ;  his  place  in  the  scheme, 

394- 
Cunomagulus  (Commagil),  ii.  284. 
Curetes,  MS.  reading  for  Cunetes,  i.  37n. 
Curia,  Curiensis  ecclesia  (Coire),  ii.  143, 

144. 
'  Curiosi,'  Imperial  officers,  ii.  105  n. 
cursive  or  hieratic  cliaracters  in  Egypt, 

i-  338,  339- 

'Cursus  Publicus,'  ii.  105  n. 

Curtius,  on  philology,  i.  344. 

Curwala,  i.  q.  Brittany  in  W.  Malmesb., 
ii.  38. 

Cush,  prob.  the  Kossaioi,  i.  164,  329; 
son  of  Ham  and  father  of  Nimrod, 
1 74  ;  his  other  sons,  1 76  ;  doomed  with 
Egypt,  195,  295  ;  Shushan  on  its  bor- 
der,  331  ;  the  '  land  of,'  332. 
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Cusban,  i.  176;  prob.  the  territory  of 
the  Sakti,  ib.,  195  «. 

Rishathaim,   k.   of  Aram  Naha- 

raim,  i.  246. 

Cushites,  011  the  Euphrates'  driftlands, 
i.  131,  328;  settled  on  the  Elanitic 
Gulf,  174,  175  ;  gradually  disappeared 
hence,  176;  C.  traders  included  imder 
term  Sheba,  177;  Sakti,  195  m. ; 
Midianites  so  called,  175,  195. 

Cuth  or  Cutha,  Samaria  repeopled  from, 
i.  152  ;  its  supposed  site,  ih. ;  a  name 
deiived  from  it  given  to  Sidon,  ih. ; 
conn.  vvitb  Greek  Kudones,  156,  300, 
311;  traders  from,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean,  ib. 

Cutha,  or  Cuthvrine  at  Deorham,  ii, 
198,  283  ;  slain  at  Fethan  leag,  285, 

313- 

Cuthanias,  i.  e.  Sidon,  i.  152. 

Cuthim,  Samaritans  so  called  by  the 
Jews,  i.  152. 

Cuthites'  factories  at  Sidon,  i.  156. 

Cuthred,  kinsman  of  Cenvcalh,  ii.  245. 

Cuthvvulf,  his  march  on  Bedford,  ii. 
198  ;  his  death,  ib. 

Cvvantawic  (^Etaples),  ii.  332  ;  chief  port 
of  coramunication  vvith  Britain  in 
A.  S.  period,  333 ;  destroyed  by  the 
Northmen,  334. 

'  Cwm  Cawlvvyd,'  ii.  34. 

Cyclades,  taken  from  the  Carians  by 
Minos,  i.  269. 

Cyclopean  vvalls  in  Italy,  ii.  70. 

Cyme,  on  the  Caicus,  i.  239. 

Cymen,  son  of  Aelle,  ii.  178. 

Cymenes  Ora,  Cymeni  Portus  (prob. 
Witteiing),  ii.  1 78  ;  its  situation,  ih., 
1  79  M. 

Cymenus,  i.  96. 

Cymru,  term  in  Triads  for  West  Britain, 
ii.  195. 

Cymry,  or  Welshmen,  i.  386;  included 
in  Brennus'  invading  force,  401  ;  the 
'  tribe  of,'  in  the  Triads,  ii.  8  ;  tlieir 
tliree  'pillars,'  9;  the  first  of  the 
'honest  tribes,'  ib.,  12;  their  primi- 
tive  stock,  9  ;  came  under  Hu  Ga- 
darn,  9  ;  name  unknown  to  the  Bret. 
language,  10;  contined  to  Welshraen, 
ib.;  the  continental,  14;  permitted 
the  settlenient  of  the  ''Tribes  of 
Refuge,'  20  n. ;  chief  dominioiis  of 
their  country,  49,  50  ;  the  '  piUar  of,' 
i.  q.  Caradoc,  190 ;  invaded  Offa*s 
countjy,  274. 

Cynan,  son  of  Brochmael,  father  of 
Selim,  ii.  308. 


Cynddyhm,    Mr.  Stephens   on,  ii.  324. 

See  Kyndylan. 
Cynedda,  ii.  49  n. 
Cynric,  son  ofCerdic,  ii.  180,  181,  192; 

succeeds  Cerdic,  ib. ;  his  battles,  193. 
Cynireisniaid,  or  overseers,  ii.  264. 
Cypriote  alphabet,  i.  265  and  n. ;  com- 

pared  with  the  Lycian,  ib.,  266. 

inscriptions,  i.  262,  263,  265. 

language,  i.  265-268. 

Cypriots,  i.  235. 

Cyprus,  included  in  Darius'  satrapies,  i. 

66 ;  Phoenician  inscriptions  in,  262  ; 

Hellenic    colonists    of    prob.    called 

Yanan,  old   race,   Karim,   263  ;    lan- 

guage  of,  ib. ;    its   Phoeniciau   name 

Kit-Karim,    264 ;    alphabet   of,    265, 

266 ;  worship  of  Veaus  in,  304  ;  and 

of  Ashtoreth,  306. 
Cyrenaica,  colonized  by  the  Corinthians, 

i.  262. 
Cyrus,  r.,  i.  67. 
Cystennyn  Gorneu,  W.  name  of  Con- 

stantine    the    usurping    Emperor,   ii. 

267. 
Goronawg,  son  of  Ambrosius,  ii. 

196,  197,  264,  266,  267. 
Cythera,  Venus  worshipped  at,  i.  304. 
C^^thnus,  i.  263. 


Daci,  i.  44,  224;  their  kings'  title  De- 
cebalus,  397 ;  constvuction  of  their 
tents,  ii.  77. 

Dacia,  not  penetrated  by  Roman  iters, 
ii.  102. 

dae,  Ir.,  hand,  i.  339. 

Dagon,  temple  of,  at  Winchester,  ii.  180. 

dail,  W.,  leaves,  i.  362. 

Dabnatia,  i.  234;  ii.  133. 

Dalmatians  among  Romano  -  British 
military,  ii.  155. 

Dah-ieta,  place  mentioned  by  Nennius, 
i.  379;  ii.  24. 

Damascus,  i.  138;  its  commerce,  151  ; 
Abraham  defeated  Chedorlaomer  near, 
160  ;  occupied  by  Nahorites  or  Chal- 
dees,  ib.,  161  ;  tradition  tbat  Abra- 
ham  reigned  tliere,  ib. ;  Aramaic  set- 
tlements  at,  185,  241  ;  Uz  bordered 
on,  185  ;  the  great  city  of  Aram, 
192  ;  Geshur-Aram  near,  201. 

Damhoctor,  ii.  24  n. 

Damnioi,  in  Clydesdale,  ii.  48. 

Damnonia,  ii.  198  ;  i.q.  Domnonia,  q.  v. 

Damnonian  promontory  (Land's  Eud), 

"•  47- .        .   . 
Damnonii,  origin  of  name,  i.  224,  359  ; 
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connected  with  Dobuni,  ii,  48 ;    the 

Damnioi  once  so  called,  ih. 
damosell  for  damsel,  i.  349. 
Dan,  i.  160. 

Danae,  dau.  of  Akrisios,  i.  307. 
Danaoi,  syn.  with  Akhaioi  in  Homer's 

time,  i.  5  ;    adopted  the  worship  of 

Demeter  from  Egypt,  275;  i.  q.  Ta- 

hennu,  308. 
Danaos,  the  Armais  of  Manetho,  i.  208; 

his  daughters,    275;    his  flight  from 

Egypt,  284;  mythus  about,  307;  ex- 

plained,  308. 
Danes  as  horsemen,  ii.  188. 
Daniel,  i.  165,  261,  330,  331. 
Danish    peat,    theories    on    age    of,    i. 

122-124. 

language,  characteristics  of,  i.  347. 

Danube,  r.  (Ister),  i.   37,  96,  97,   loi, 

224,   225,   226,    228,    234,    235,   236, 

379,  40;^  ;  ii.  92,  102  ;  prob.  the  route 

of  Celtic  tribes  to  the   West,    i.  44  ; 

supposed  by  Pliny,  &c.  to  flow  into 

tlie  Mediterranean,  56 ;    this  theory 

explained,  ib. 
D'Anville,  M.,  i.  372  ;  ii.  339,  353,  354, 

356.  _ 
Dardani,  mentioned  in  Pentaur's  poem, 

i.  247. 
Dardania,  or  Dardanike,  i.  226. 
Dardanioi,     Dardanoi,     an     European 

tribe,  i.  226;  whether  descended  froui 

the  foUowers  of  Aeneas,  ib.  237  ;    a 

tiibe  of  the  Troad,    238  ;    identified 

with  the  Dardani,  247. 
Darius'  trilingual  inscription,  i.  65,  66, 

332. 

expedition,  i.  218  n.,  222. 

'  Darkness '    in   Creation,    discussed,  i. 

105,  106. 
Dartford  Brent,  ii.  86. 
Darwinian  theory,  i.  114,  116. 
Dathe,  on  Gen.  i,  i.  105. 
daii,  W.,  two,  i.  16. 
Daubeny,  Dr.,  on  Volcanoes,  1.  1 17-1 19, 
David,  i.  189;   his  wars  with  tbe  Am- 

monites,  158;   with  the  Amalekites, 

160;  his  body-guard,  301 ;  his  crimes, 

315  ;  exploits,  ih.;  descendants,  317; 

chronology,  321,  322. 
Davies,  Dr.,  on  Welsh  names,  ii.  27^^, 

324.. 
'day,'   in  Gen.    i,   meaning  of,   i.   112, 

113- 
Dead  Sea,  i.  190,  192. 
Deal,  prob.  Caesar's   landing  place,  ii. 

34.=;,  Z?>o,  351  «,.,  352-357,  365,  371, 

377;  (Dolo),  60  tt. 


Dean,  Forest  of,  ii.  52. 

Debir,  i.  306. 

Decebalus,  an  appellative,  i.  397. 

Dedan,  i.  176  ;  its  situation,  ih.  n.  ;  a 

mercantile  people,   177;  descendants 

of  Keturah,  ih. 
De  Divisis,  a  Cistercian  monastery,  ii. 

255- 
De    Hofden     (headlands),    Dutch    for 

Straits  of  Dover,  ii.  340. 
Dee,  r.,  estuary  of,  ii.  40,  41,  281. 

valley  of,  ii.  309. 

Deer  MS.,  Gaelic  entries  in,  ii.  330. 
Deffrobani,  ii.  7  ;   i.  e.  Ceylon,  8. 
Deifyr,  W.,  the  lowlands  beneath  the 

Cheviots,  ii.  45,  49. 
Deir  Street,  ii.  45. 
Delamere  Eorest,  in  Cheshire,  ii.  235, 

236. 
Deleon,  i.  87. 
DeJox,  i.  402. 
Delphi,  attacked  by  tlie  Gauls,  i.  401, 

404-406  ;  oracle  of,  2  70. 
Delta,  the  Egyptian,  i.   209,  212,  296, 

298. 

of  the  Khone,  i.  362. 

Deluge,   the,   i.   109,    116;    clvilization 

before,    215  ;    Assyrian    account    of, 

319- 
Demas,  ii.  133. 
Demetai,    Demetae,    i.e.    men   of    the 

Land's  End,  ii.  40,  50 ;  i.q.  W,  Dyfed, 

5 1  ;  their  limits,  ib. 
Demeter,  her  temple  at  Hermione,  i.  9  ; 

i.q.  Isis,  207,  275  ;  promoter  of  agri- 

culture,    273;    her   rites    introduced 

from  Egypt  into  Peloponnesus,  275  ; 

called  Akhaia,    249,    275,    276;   her 

temples  at  Athens  and  Eleusis,  ib. ; 

history  of  her  worship,  277,  278. 
Denietia,  Sea  of,  ii.  219. 
Denham  and  Clapperton,  i.  293  n. 
Denmark,  ii.  270  ;  beech  forests  of,  i.  1 23. 
dental,  assibilated  in  Bret.  dialects,  ii. 

3  n. 
Deorham,  battle  of,  i.  374;  ii.  198;  a 

decisive  battle,  ii.  198  ;  the  settlement 

which  followed,    ih.,    242,   269,   282  ; 

village  of,  how  situated,  2S3. 
Dera,  prob.  i.  q.  Idera,  a  town  in  Spain, 

i-57- 

gen.  case  of  Deras  in  A.  S.,  ii.  45. 

Derby,  ii.  221. 

Derbyshire,  ii.  219;  its  Moors,  58. 
Dercynus,  brother  of  Albion,  ii.  18  n. 
Derguint,  r.,  ii.   176;    the  Derwent  in 

Wcsfc  Kent,  177. 
De  Eouge,  M.,  ou  the  ta-neter,  i.  144 ; 
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identifies  Avaris  and  Zoan,  172;  on 
the  Rebu,  197;  the  Matai,  236;  Pen- 
taur's  poem,  247  ;  the  name  Mede, 
290;  the  Thebes  inscription,  298; 
hieratic  cliaracters,  339. 

Derwenydd,  prob.  the  West  Eiding 
forest,  ii.  43,  44. 

determinatives  in  hieroglyphiclanguage, 

i-  3.^7- 
Deucalion,  i.  299. 
dem,  II  Ir.  dki,  i.  343. 
Deva  (Chester),capital  of  the  Cornavii, 

ii.  40,  310. 
DeviFs  Ditch,  near  Andover,  ii.  206. 

■ Causeway,  ii.  107. 

Devizes  (Divisae),  its  site,  ii.  254;  its 

etymology,  255. 
Devonshire,  occupled  b}'  the  Dourano- 

nioi,  ii.  47  ;  origin  of  the  name,  48. 
dewedh,  Corn.,  end,  limit,  ii.  40,  51. 
di,  Ir.,  two,  i.  16. 
dia,  Ir.,  ||  Lat.  dens,  i.  343. 
dialectic  peculiarities,  i.  351. 
Dibric,  Bp.,  i.  q.  Dubricius,  ii.  258. 
dic  (ditch),  A.  S.  masc.  and  fem.  sub- 

stantive,  ii.  247  n. 
Dicalidonae,  a  tribe  of  Picti,  ii.  29  ;  i.  e. 

the  men  of  the  black  forest,  30. 
Dickinson,   Mr.,   on  the  Wansdike,  ii. 

250  n. 
Dido,  i.  292. 

digamma,  the  Gk.  w,  its  history,  i.  343. 
Dimalos  (perh.  twae-hill),  i.  16,  17. 
'  Dimecti,'  ii.  24. 
din,  W.,  fortress,  ii.  323. 
Din  Sylwy,  ii.  82. 
Dinas  Badon,  ii.  189  w. 
Dinas  Basing  (Basingwerk),  ii.  274. 
Dinas  Dinorvvig,  ii.  82. 
Dinia,  r.  (Digne),  i.  359. 
Dinle  Wrecon,  the   stronghold  of  the 

Wrekin,  ii.  305  ;  the  Brit.  town,  306 ; 

the  term  further  explained,  323. 
Dio  Cassius,  quoted,   i.   27,    224,   225, 

382;    ii.   352,    397,    401,    404,^  405  ; 

calls    the    Germans    Keltoi,    i.    37 ; 

orthography  of  proper  names,  ii.  342, 

381  n.,  389,  399;   chief  authority  for 

A.  Plautius*  campaign,  395. 
Diodorus  Siculus.  i.  28,  48,  56,  57,  68, 

71,  155  n.,  208,  210,   286,  290,  299, 

309  ;  ii.  3,  63,  211;  on  the  mythus  of 

Osiris,  i.  205 ;  his  account  of  the  Gauls, 

ii.  98,  99. 
Diomede,  i.  238. 
Dionusios,  title,  i.  q.  servant  of  Osiris, 

i.  207. 
Dionusos,  i.  201,  290,  304,  306;  wor- 


ship  of  sprang  from  Egypt,  206  ;  Gk. 
naiiie  of  Osiris,  207  ;  worsliipped  by 
the  Kikones,  219;  by  the  Threkes, 
220;  called  in  Arabia  Bas  orBes,  ib. 
n. ;  seized  by  pirates,  253. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  i.  90-93, 
109,  221,  252   254,  257,  2S6. 

• the  elder,  a  high  authority,  i.  290. 

Periegetes,  1.  98,  153,  154,  236;  on 

the  boundaries  of  Europe,  ii.  5,  6. 
Dioscorides,  i,  362. 
Dis    Pater,    Gauls    professed    descent 

from,  i.  32. 
'  Dispersion,  the,'  prob.  settled  among 

the  Afghans,  i.  68 ;    term,   how  ap- 

plied,  130. 
dissyllables,  a  characteristic  of  0.  Celt, 

i.  362. 
ditch,    dyke,    proper    meanings    of,    ii. 

247  n. 
Ditchampton,  ii.  190. 
Div,  Celt.,  God,  |1  W.  Duw,  i.  36S  and  n.; 

divez,  Bret.,  limit,  ii.  51. 

Divisae  (Devizes),  ii.  255. 

'  Division,  the'  (Peleg),  i.  130. 

Divitiacus,  k.  of  the  Suessiones,  ii. 
208  ;  supreme  over  a  great  part  of 
Britain,  ib.;  conqnests  of  the  Belirae 
under  him,  209  ;  his  territory  traced, 
2 10 ;  Stonehenge  prob.  erected  shortly 
before  his  time,  215;  his  prob.  con- 
nexion  with  Cassivelaunus,  210,  394. 

Divodurum  (Metz),  etymology  of,  i.  368 
n.;  ii.  55. 

Divona  (Cahors),  i.  367,  368. 

divus,  II  W.  duw,  coiiipared  with  deus, 

i-  343- 

diwedd,  W.,  diwedh,  Com.,  end,  limit, 
ii.  40,  51. 

Dixon,  Rev.  T.,  on  Irish  burials,  ii.  86. 

Djorhom,  prob.  i.  q.  Maon,  i.  190. 

Dnieper,  r.  (Borysthenes),  i.  17,  402, 
404 ;  the  Kimmerioi  passed  along, 
44'  97;  394'  395  5  t^®  Sauromatai 
near,  233. 

Dniester,  r.  (Axiaces  ?),  i.  234,  394, 
402,  404. 

Dobuni,  ii.  48 ;  at  Avebury  and  Bath, 
2 1 1  ;  their  chief  town  Cirencester, 
390;  whether  i.q.  tlie  Boduni  of  Dio, 
399;  entered  into  alliance  with  1'lau- 
tius,  ib. ;  their  territory  lost  to  tlie 
British,  400. 

Dodan,  where  situated,  i.  260,  270. 

Dodanim.  among  the  sons  of  Javan.  i. 
260;  =the  men  of  Dodan,  ib.,  270; 
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took    tlie    name    of  Hellenes,    274, 

278. 
Dodona,    Pelasgoi    passed    from,    into 

Italy,    i.    253 ;    iniportant    in    early 

Greek  hiatory,  270;  Zeus  lord  of,  ib. ; 

prob.  near  the  1.  of  Janina,  271  ;    a 

duplicate   name  =  the  hills   or  higli- 

lands,  ib.,  275,  but  restrioted  to  the 

temple,  272  ;  connected  with  the  Pe- 

lasgoi  or  rude  races,   273,  274;   aud 

Hellenes,  278;  oracular  oak  of,  273. 
Dodonean  tribes,  i.  273. 

Zeus,  i.  270;  his  temple,  271. 

Dodonigenae   gentes,   i.q.    acorn-eaters, 

i.  273. 
Dog-star,  heliacal  rising  of  the,  i.  326. 
doimne,   Ir.,   depth,  ||  W.  dtvfn,   Eng. 

Devon,  ii.  47,  48. 
Dol,  in  Brittany,  ii.  356, 
Dolabella,  an  imaginary  hero,  ii.  60  n. 
Dole-wood,  ii.  205. 
Dolicho-cephalic  skulls,  i.  76. 
'dolmens'  in  Andalusia,  i.  76. 
Dolo  (Deal),  prob.  the  true  reading  in 

a  corrupt  passage  of  Nennius,  ii.  60 

Jt.,  356. 
Domesday,  forests  mentioned  in,  ii.  43. 
domhain,  Ir.,  deep,  ii.  47. 
Domitian,  ii.  13,  131  and  n.,  133,  137, 

142. 
Doniitilla,    wife    of    Sabinus,    ii.    133; 

banished,  134,  137. 
Domitius  Corbulo,  i.  181  ;  D.  a  Roman 

name,  ii.  142. 
Domnobellaunos,   the   Dubnovellaunus 

of  Essex  coins,  i,  363  ;  ii.  393. 
Domnonia,  a  Brit.  territorj^  ii.  9,  260, 

269-272 ;  gradualdecayofitspower, /5. 
Domnorix,  i.  q.  Dubnorix,  i.  363. 
Don,  r.,  i.  1 7. 
don,  hill,  i.  271. 
Donovan,  ii.  341. 
Dor  or  Dorn,  a  district  in  S.  England, 

ii,   47  ;   perh.   the  old   name   of  the 

Frome,  ib. 
Sopara,  lances,  ii.  96. 
Dorchester,  Dorset,  its  ancient  naraes, 

i-    37i>  372,  ii.  47;    on    the   Fosse, 
237  ;  its  earthworks,  304, 

Oxon,  ii.  191. 

Dordogne,  r.  (Duranius),  i.  395  ;  fanci- 

ful  etymology,  ib.  n. 
Dore,  or  D'or,  m,  and  r,  in  France,  i. 

359  '»• 

Dores,  expelled  by  the  Kadmeioi,  i. 
244 ;  expel  the  Kares,  269 ;  the 
secondimmigranttribe  intoCrete,  299. 

Dorians,  overrun  the  Peloponnesus,  i. 


221,  271,  275,  277,  279,  299;  whe- 
ther  settlfcd  in  Crete  previously,  ib. ; 
followers  of  the  more  ancient  Her- 
cules,  286  ;  people  of  Sjaarta,  not  the 
kings,  were  D.,  249  ;  Hesiod  a  D., 
279;  gradually  took  the  place  of 
Pelasgoi,  &c.,  274;  whether  among 
the  'peoples  of  the  sea,'  298. 

Doric  dialect,  spoken  by  Temenidai,  i. 
221. 

Dorieis,  prob.  the  Turisha  of  the  inscrip- 
tions,  i.  298  ;  De  Rouge's  etymology, 
ib.  ;  placed  by  Homer  in  Crete,  299. 

Dornluc,  a  district  iiientioned  by  Nen- 
nius,  ii.  52  n. 

Dornsaetas  and  Dorsetas  (A.  S.  Chron.), 
men  of  Dorset,  ii.  47. 

Dorobernia  (H.  Huntingdon),  Dover,  ii. 
223. 

Doi'setshire,  i.  372  ;  ii.  46,  180  ;  popular 
etymology  of  from  W,  dwr,  wrong, 
47;  prob.  derivation,  ib.  (i.  372);  a 
foss  in,  237;  tumuli  in,  85;  Belgic 
boundary  crossed,  210, 

dorsuin,  ridge,  ii.  236. 

Dorus,  son  of  Hellen,  i.  299. 

Douekaledonios  okeanos,  Ptol.,  the 
Northern  ocean,  ii,  29 ;  prob.  ety- 
mology,  30. 

Doumnonioi,  the  people  of  Doumn,  or 
the  depths,  ii.  47  ;  i.  q.  Damnonioi,  48. 

Dounion  (Ptol.),  perh.  blundered  for 
Dourion  or  Doumion  ?  Dorchester, 
ii.  47. 

dour,  Bret.  ||  dm;  W.,  water,  frequent 
in  composition,  i.  366. 

dourif/habren,  the  two  kings  of  Severn, 

1-383;  ii-  35- 

Dournovaria  or  Durnovaria,  Celt.,  ||  for 
Dorchester,  i.  371,  372  ;  ii.  47. 

Dourotriges  (Ptol.),  men  of  Dorset,  ii. 
46  ;  derivation,  47. 

Dover,  ii.  42  n. ;  a  Roman  garrison, 
155;  its  situation  on  the  Channel, 
336,  339 ;  the  cliffs  described  by 
Caesar,  343  ;  view  of  them  from  the 
Frencb  coast,  ih.,  n. ;  Caesar  prob. 
steered  for  this  port,  347  n.,  353, 
375;  inshore  currents  at,  352;  dis- 
tance  and  passage  from  Wissant,  353, 
354,  376;  Plautius  prub.  laniled  part 
of  his  force  at,  396,  397  ;  still  a  chief 
port  of  embarkation,  397. 

(Dubris),  on  Iter  III,  ii.  116,  117; 

tlie  terminus  of  Watling  Street,  223, 
acc.  to  both  Higden  and  Huntingdon, 
224,  225. 

Dover-wick,     tlie     roadstead    between 
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Dover  and  the  S,  Foreland,  ii.  343, 

346,  352,  365- 
Dovey,  r.,  ii.  51. 
dowd,  dowdah,  Heb.,  var.  meaninga  of, 

i.  316. 
Downs,  the,  anchorageoff  Deal,  ii.  350; 

once  sand-hills,  ib. ;  date  of  excava- 

tion,  351  ;    proof  of  changes  in  tidal 

currents,  366. 

saud-hilLs  so  called,  ii.  363. 

North,  covered  v?ith  beech-viroods, 

ii.  371. 
Drave,  r.,  i.  228,  362,  405. 
Drift-deposits,  time  required  for  their 

formation.  i.  109,  iio;  physical  con- 

dition  ofEurope  at  that  time,  ib.  127. 
Droitwich  (?  Salinae),  ii.  284. 
Druentia,  r.,  ii.  15  n. 
Druidical  structures  or  temples,  their 

date  discussed,  ii.  212-215. 

symbolism,  ii.  84. 

Druidism  had  its  origin  and  centre  in 

Britain,  ii.  214. 
Druids,  traditions  handed  down  by,  i.  32. 
Drumkelin  bog,  Brit.  house  fouud  in, 

ii.  74. 
drnotovios    or    drutomos,   Gk.,    timber 

felling,  i.  355. 
drus,  Gk.,  oalc,  ||  treo,  A.  S.  tree,  i.  358. 
dry,  distiiictive  village  name,  ii.  304. 
'dry-walls,'    construction    of,    ii,    66; 

ancient  specimens  of,  ib. 
du,  W.,  black,  i.  374,  ||  Ir.  dalh,  ii.  30. 
Dubnovellaunos,  a  name  found  011  Essex 

coins,    i.    393 ;    prob.    the    same    as 

Domno  Bellaunus  of  the  Mon.  Ancy- 

ran.  ib. ;  perh.  a  descendant  of  Man- 

dubratius,  ib.  394. 
Dubricius,   Ep.   of    Llandaff,   ii.    258; 

receives   an   estate  from  k.  Pepiau, 

260. 
Dubris  (Dover),  ii.  116;  prob.  the  Belg. 

name  for  the  stream,  117;   tlie  form 

Dubrae  anoinalous,  ib.  n. 
Du  Cange,  quoted,  i,  393  ;  on  Cae.sar's 

passage,  336,  340. 
Dugdale,    on    Warwickshire,    ii.    221  ; 

Monasticon,  222  n.,  227. 
Dukes,  Mr.,  ii.  85. 
DuU   Gwynnedd,  the  Laws  of  Hywell 

Dda,  ii.  266  n. 
Dumbarton,  ii.  325. 
Dunawd   or   Dunaut,  son   of  Pabo   or 

Pepiau,  post  Prydain,  ii.  267,  269. 
Duncansby  Head  (^Orcas),  ii.  37. 
Dungeness,  partly  formed  since  Caesar's 

date,  ii.  348  ;   shingle  beds,  349  ;  the 

'creation'  of,  351,  353,  366. 


Dunkerque,  ii.  332. 

Dunstable,  founded  by  Hen.  I.  against 
the  banditti,  ii.  235  ;  on  the  Icknield 
Street,  239,  240. 

priory  of,  ii.  227,  235. 

Earl  of,  ii.  49  n. 

Dunwallo  Molmutius  (DyvDwal  Moel- 
myd),  acc.  to  Geoffrey  son  of  Cloten, 
ii.  256;    details  of  his  history,  251, 

252  and  n.,    257,   271  ;    his  descend- 

ants,  260. 
dur,  Ir.,  water  ||  dwr,  W.,  i.  368  n.,  369, 

285  ;  ii.  55. 
Duranius,    r.    (Dordogne),    i.    359   n. ; 

(Mont  Dore),  ih.  n. 
Durngueis,  the  country  of  Durn,  Brit. 

name  for  Dorsetshire,  i.  372. 
Durnluc,  in  Nennius,  ii.  52  n. 
Duruovaria    (Dorchester),    descent    of 

Durn,  i.  371,  372. 
Durobrivis   (Rochester),    'at  the   river 

banks,'  i.  369  ;   on   the  ^rd  Iter,  ii. 

116. 
Durocatalauni    (Clialons-sur-Marne),  i. 

382;  ii.  6.5- 
Durocobrivis  (nr.  Fenny  Stratford),  '  at 

the  lesser  water,'  i.  370,  385. 
Duiocornovio  (Cirencester),  'the  river 

of  Cornovio,'  ii.  54,  55. 
Durocortoro,    instance    of   indeclinable 

names,  ii.  112. 
Durolevo,  a  station  on  the  2nd  Iter,  ii. 

55,  116,  '  at  the  water  of  the  fiood  or 

pool,'  55,  117. 
Duroverno  (Canterbury),  'at  the  river 

of  the  osier-bed,'  ii.  55,  116. 
Durrow,    the    'plain    of  oaks,'    'great 

house'  at,  ii.  70,  "]!. 
Dutigern,  the  'black  chief,'  i.  374. 
Dmc,   W.,  God,   II  Lat.  divus,  i.   343, 

368;  in  composition,  ii.  55. 
dinjn,  W.,  the  deep,  ii.  48. 
divr,  W.,  water,  i.  3S5  ;  ii.  47. 
Dyfed  (Ptol.),  a  Brit.  race,  ii.  40  ;  ety- 

mology,  ib.  51  ;  their  district  defined, 

49. 
Dyfnain,  adj.  abounding  in  deeps,  dyfn- 

aint,  suhst.,  bottoms,  W.   for  Devon- 

shire,  ii.  48. 
Dyfnwal  Hen,  or  the  Old,  son  of  Ed- 

nyved,  i.q.  the  following,  ii.  266. 
Dyfnwal  Moelmud,  or  Dyvnvval  iSIoel- 

myd,  a  hero  of  the  Triads,  ii.  8  ;  a 

W.  Prince  who  founded  the  kingdom 

of  Domnonia,  9  ;  built  a  castellum  at 

Malmesbury,    252;    Latinized    form 

Dunwallo  Molmutius,  ih.  n.  ;  iniport- 

ant  in  legendary  history,  257;  mea- 
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tioned  in  four  Triads,  ih. ;  prob.  a 
real  person,  ih. ;  his  pedigree  vari- 
ously  given,  266  ;  testimony  of  the 
Diill  Gwynnedd,  ib.  n. ;  place  in  the 
author's  scheme,  267  ;  revolted  from 
his  uncle  Constantine,  269 ;  conducted 
a  vigorous  government,  ib. ;  his  king- 
dom  called  the  Civitas,  or  Domnonia, 
270. 
dyhe,  used  in  N.  England  to  signify 
both  vallura  and  fossa,  ii.  247  n.  See 
Wansdyke,  etc. 

Eadberht,  Bp.,  covered  S.  Tinan's 
Church  with  lead,  ii.  73. 

Eagles  of  Eli  and  Pengwern,  ii.  296, 
298,  299,  307,  308. 

'Eamain'  (i.  e.  Eamania  in  Ulster), 
kings  of,  ii.  27. 

Earm,  fen  land,  Earmings,  men  of  the 
fens,  i.  e.  Cambridseshire,  ii.  233. 

Earminga  Straet,  prob.  the  original 
form  of  Erming  Street,  ii.  232  and 
n.,  320  n.;  Grimm's  etymology, 
'  street  of  the  poor  men,'  ih. ;  au- 
thor's  etymology,  233;  name  first 
given  to  the  part  of  the  road  border- 
ing  on  the  fens,  233. 

Earmingaford,  given  by  Edgar  fco  Ely, 
ii.  231  ;  i.  q.  the  ford  of  tlie  Earmings, 
232. 

Earmingatun,  ot  Earmingtone  (Erming- 
ton,  hod.  Arrington),  ii.  23  r,  330. 

earn,  A.  S.,  eagle,  prob.  ||  Gk.  oi-nis,  i. 
13.  14- 

earth,  the  Heb.  erets,  i.  107  ;  different 
raeanings  of,  ih.,  108;  changes  of  sur- 
face,  119  sqq. 

•  earth-born,'  i.  e.  native  Greeks  wor- 
shippers  of  Athene,  i.  276,  277. 

earth-works,  in  Englaiid,  three  classes 
of,  ii.  200;  British,  304,  305. 

East  Tilbury,  Esse.x,  remains  of  causey 
near,  ii.  404. 

Easter,  some  chroniclers  began  the  year 
at,  ii.  163  :  dispute  on,  156  n. 

Eastern  culture,  i.  50. 

• Ocean,  i.  109. 

Eause,  ii.  106. 

Eaynagh,  Manx,  a  weald  or  wilderness, 
i.  384- 

Eber,  a  patriarch,  im]wrtant  from  liis 
descendants,  i.  I  29  ;  jjhilological  dis- 
putes  on  coiinexion  betweeii  names 
Eber  and  Hebrew  or  Ihri,  ih.  and 
n.,  130,  135;  his  sons  Joktan  and 
Peleg,  130;  prob.  dwelt  ncar  Jeru- 
aalem,  132;  how  mentioned  by  Mo- 


ses,  134;  prob.  still  living  then,  ib. ; 
recogiiizeJ  by  Abraham's  descend- 
ants  as  their  patriarch,  135;  by 
others  also,  ib.,  and  i.  q.  Melchize- 
dek,  145,  146,  173;  his  date,  ib.; 
Asshur  and  Eber  mentioned  in  Ba- 
Iaam's  prophecy,  ib. ;  prob.  means 
there  the  '  Shemitic  races,'  ib.,  or  the 
'men  of  the  South,'  136;  whether 
the  Geshurites  were  descended  from 
Eber  or  Lud,  202. 

Ebbsfleet  (Yppes-fleet),  a  ford  at,  ii. 
170,  177  n. 

Ebro,  r.  (Iberos),  i.  53,  57,  59,  81. 

Ebur,  r.  (Eure  or  Ure),  i.  366. 

Eburacum,  or  Eboracum  (Caer  Ebrauc, 
York),  i.  366  ;  ii.  109. 

Eburoaes,   a  tribe    of  the  Germani,  i. 

Ebwy,  r.,  i.  368. 

Ecbatana,  mentioned  by  Aeschylus,  i. 

332  n. 
Ecgberht,  k.,  ii.  318  n. 
ed ,  W.,   derivative  substant.  termina- 

tion,  i.  371. 
Eden,    i.    177;    garden    of,   a   piece    of 

simple  geography,  330 ;  Moses'  state- 

ments  examined,  331. 
Eder,  r.  (Adrana),  i.  368. 
Edgar,  k.,  laws  made  by,  ii.  218  ;  con- 

trolling  the  roads,  224,  238;  donation 

by,  231. 
Edin's  Hall,  near  Dunse,  described,  ii. 

80,  81. 
Edmund  Ironside,  i.  347  ;   crossed  the 

Thames  at  Brentfoid  twice,  ii.  388, 

406. 
Ediiyfed,  a  son  of  Ambrosius,  ii.  196, 

197;    father  of  Dy vnwal   Moelmyd, 

266,  267. 
Edom,  history  of,  connected  with  Israel, 

i.  167;  Malachi  mentions,  187;  whe- 

ther  the  true  reading  for  Aram  in 

2  Chron.  20,   192  n.;  whether  coex- 

tensive  with  Idumaea  of  the  classics, 

349.     Sie  Mount  Seir,  Idumaea. 
Edomites,  i.  i  -^,6  ;   prophetic  references 

to,  187;  occupied  the  Philistines'  ter- 

ritories  6th  century  B.  c,    188,   190, 

203;    extent    of  their  district,    188; 

their  national  importance  shown  in 

Scripture,   1 89,   1 90 ;    prob.  i.  q.   the 

Sharu,  189. 
Edones,    inhabited   Mygdonia,    i.    221 

252. 
Edric,  the  traitor,  i.  347. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  ii.  218,  224,  225. 
Edwin,  conversion  of,  ii.  279. 
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Egerton  hill,  Eoman  camp  at,  ii.  237. 

Eylrysseii,  Bassa,  ii.  300,  302,  317,  319. 

Egypt,  i.  131,  173,  174,  176,  218,  242, 
244,  262,  283,  304,  316,  317,  327; 
the  original  home  of  the  Kolkhoi, 
50 ;  as  a  province  subject  to  Darius, 
65  ;  called  by  the  Assyrians  Mizir, 
171,  207;  by  the  Jews  Mizraim,  171, 
177,  178;  prob.  not  i.  q.  the  Musri, 
ih.  ;  countries  bordering  on  and  con- 
nected  with,  17S,  182,  189,  195  and 
n.,  196,  198,  201 ;  EzekieFs  prophecy, 
180,  195,  295  ;  Jeremiah's,  194,  195; 
the  exodus  from,  194.  198,  209,  211  ; 
invasions  of  by  the  Rebu,  197,  298, 
300 ;  by  the  Hykshos,  i.  e.  Anialek- 
ites,  173,  199,  203,  205,  214;  at- 
tacked  by  Cambyses,  201 ;  prob.  i.  q. 
Magan  of  the  Inscriptions,  179,  203  ; 
home  of  the  mythus  of  Osiris,  205, 
206,  20Q  ;  Sesostris'  expedition  from, 
208 ;  Manetho's  history  of,  209 ; 
Diodorus  on,  210;  worship  of  Sutekh 
in,  215;  of  Sais,  284;  squat  fifrures 
found  in,  220  n.  ;  chariots  purchased 
from,  247;  races  N.  and  S.  of,  indi- 
cated  by  different  flower-symbols,  297 
«.;  mythus  of  Danaos,  307;  explain- 
ed,  308  ;  Jacob's  descent  into,  318, 
319;  Books  of  the  Dead  in,  319; 
Israelites  sojourn  in,  321,  322,  324, 
325  ;  length  of  life  in  ancient,  322 
n.  ;  difEculty  of  fixing  dates  in  eai-ly 
history  of,  325,  328  ;  earliest  speci- 
mens  of  written  language  in,  336; 
hieratic  characters,  338  ;  dialects  of, 
339 ;  mentioned  in  the  Scottish  mythus 
of  Nennius,  ii.  27,  28  and  7i. 

Egypt,  Upper,  a  separate  kingdom  from 
Lower,  i.  177,  206. 

Egyptians,  their  relative  antiquity  with 
the  Phrygians,  i.  30 ;  the  red  men  of 
the  monuments,  153;  reverence  shown 
to  their  ancestors,  171  ;  fortresses  a- 
gainst  the  Sakti  built  by,  176;  had 
settlements  among  Shemitic  races, 
179;  these  prob.  the  Ludim,  ib.,  265; 
their,  i.e.  the  Nubians',  dispersion  aiid 
recovery  foretold  by  Ezekiel,  1 80 ;  the 
early  E.  settled  Colchis,  ib.,  241  ;  the 
people  designated  by  them  Rebu  and 
Sharu,  189,  195;  the  men  of  the 
Westem  Mizir,  207 ;  their  type  of 
countenance,  212;  their  ancient  re- 
lations  to  the  Hykshos,  213;  their 
great  antiquity  di.-cussed,  215  ;  whe- 
tlier  the  Kiknnes  were  settled  by 
theui  in  Europe,  219  ;  the  Arimoi  in 


Asia  Minor.  242 ;  the  Ogygian  E., 
242 ;  frequentlj'  at  war  with  the 
Tamaliu,  296;  with  the  Philistines, 
306  ;  the  ancestors  of  Akrisios,  308  ; 
employed  raercenaries,  ib.,  309  ;  they 
dated  from  an  aera,  320 ;  their 
*vague'  year,  322  ;  points  of  their 
history  mentioned  by  Nennius.  ii.  24, 
25  ;  deductions  drawn  therefrom,  27, 
28. 

Egyptian  classification  of  races,  i.  153. 

deities    connected   with   those   of 

Greece,  i.  206,  207,  277,  282,  305. 

■ colonies  or  settlements,  i.  180,  182, 

207,  241. 

history  and  historians,  i.  171,  172, 

209,  210. 

pictures,i.  155,  177,  197,  201,  304- 

306. 

hieroglyphics,  i.  266,  336-339. 

language,    characteristic    features 

of,  i.  197,  303  w. 

names  for  ph\ces  and  peoples,  i.  153, 

212,  213,  295. 

in.scriptions,  i.  296,  326. 

legend.?,  i.  205,  206,  2S8,  307. 

monuments,  i.  183,  263,  281,  283, 

305.  313- 

priests,  i.  277,  282,  283,  311. 

mercenaries,  i.  183. 

•  militia,  i.  206,  280. 

Iliad,  Pent;i-ur's  poem  so  called, 

i.  246,  247. 
Madai  and  Sigunoi,  i.  236. 

Moslem,  i.  200,  304, 

Pharaohs,  i.  219,  241,  etc. 

• Targumists,  i.  295. 

Egyptologists,  speculations  and  theories 

of,  i.  171-173,  i'9,  199,  202  n.,  210, 

214,  215,  303,  322  n.,  324,  336. 
eJioc,  Corn.,  salmon  ||  Lat.  esox,  i.  381. 
Ehud's  judgeship,  its  chronology,  i.  321. 
ei,  diijhthong  Gk.  became  e  lon.,  i.  60. 
eiland,  Ger.    i|   A.  S.  iyland,  O.   Eng. 

iland,  i.  350. 
eile,   or  aile,  Ir.  ||  all,  W.,  another,  i. 

362. 
ein  Arimois,  phrase  explained,  i.  35. 
Eire,  or  Erinn,  Ireland,  its  derivation, 

ii.  21,  22,  23. 
Eiremonian  kings  of  Ulster,  ii.  28. 
Elscir,  II  W.  esyuir,  a  ridge,  ii.  60. 
Eiscir  Riada,  an  Irish  highway,  ii.  59, 

60. 
Eiteol,  chief  of  the  naxet,  ii.  182. 
eh,   Bret.   adjectival   ending,    ||  W.  ig, 

O.  Celt.  ic,  i.  364,  365. 
Ekhetos,  k.  of  Epirus,  i.  15. 
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Ekhidna,  in  mythologysister  of  Geruon, 
i-  29.  35- 

Ekron,  Baalzebub  God  of,  i.  155  ;  de- 
nounced  by  Zephaniah,  186,  301  ; 
Jeremiah,  186;  Amos,  187;  became 
independent  of  Jud.ih,  301  ;  not  a- 
mong  the  towns  of  the  Anakim,  306. 

Ela,  or  Hella,  the  teuiple  of  Dodona, 
i.  271. 

Elam,  the  Southernmost  of  the  children 
of  Shem,  i.  137;  Chedorlaomer  k.  of, 
159,  330;  name  has  survived  in  Ely- 
mais,  but  limits  difficult  to  assign, 
183  and  w.  ;  no  mention  of  its  lan- 
guage,  192  ;  the  Amalekites  a  pro- 
minent  race  in,  222  ;  name  of  E. 
perh.  carried  by  theni  into  Europe, 
ih. ;  Havilah  on  its  East,  Susiana  on 
its  North,  330 ;  Shuslian  '  in  the 
province  of  E.,'  ih.,  331  ;  conquest  of 
by  Assurbanipal,  163,  330;  its  wars 
with  Susiana,  331  ;  its  place  in  Jere- 
miah's  prophecy,  333. 

Elamites,  carried  away  the  goddess 
Nana,  i.  163.  330;  their  conquests 
on  the  Southern  Euphrates,  ih.;  their 
ascendancy  destroyed  in  Chedorlao- 
mer's  defeat,  ib. 

El-Arish  (Rhinocorura),  i.  151,  196  /). 

Elanitic  Gulf,  i.  138,  141,  144,  190, 
T96  M.,  202,  245. 

Elasippos,  a  son  of  Poseidon,  i.  283. 

Elbe,  r.,  i.  44,  47,  97. 

Eldebald,  quoted  by  Fauriel,  i.  75. 

Elephantine,  ruins  at,  i.  326. 

Elephants,  used  in  Britain  by  Claudius, 
i.  401,  402. 

Eleusinus,  personification  of  Eleusis,  i. 

273- 

Eleusis,  the  Eumolpidai  priests  at,  i.  32, 
276,  277;  procession  from  Atheus 
to,  249  ;  war  between  E.  and  Athens, 
276,  277;  worship  of  Demeter  estab- 
li.shed  there  by  foreigners.  273,  277; 
attitude  of  Athens,  ih. ;  tho  later  and 
moie  civilized  races  connected  witii, 
274;  the  Elishah  of  Moses,  275;  its 
eponymous  hero,  ib. 

Eleutherus  (Eleuther,  Eleutherius),  bp. 
of  Rome,  mentioiied  by  Bede,  ii.  138 
his  date,  ih.  ;  extracts  from  MSS 
jirinted  in  the  Acta  Sanctoruin,  139 
deputation  of  Gaulish  Bishops  to, 
140;  confused  with  Evaristus,  ih 
flourished  under  Coniinodiis,  y7>.,  141. 

Eli,  his  government  of  Israel,  i.  321. 

EIi's  eagle,  ii.  29^,  299;  the  term  ex- 
plained,  307,  308. 


Elig,  prob.  the  rocky  ridge  now  called 

Hawkstone,  ii.  307  and  n. 
Elihu,   his   language    marked   by  Ara- 

maisms,  i.  138,  141,  241,  245. 
Elimeia,   a  district  near  Troy,  i.   221; 

name  connected  with  Elumoi,  ih. 
Eliphaz  of  Teman,  i.  245. 
Elishah,  one  of  the  sons    of  Javan,   i. 

260 ;    coupled    with    Tarshish,    ih.  ; 

personified  Peloponnesian  tribes,  274; 

the  isles  of,  2  75  ;  prob.  ||  Gk.  Eleusis, 

ih. ;    devotees   of   Demeter,    ih. ;     = 

Akhaioi,  278  ;    =  Aioleis  acc.  to  Jo- 

sephus,  282. 
Elisukoi,    in  Hamilcar's   army,   i.   70  ; 

prob.  a  mixed   race,   ih.  ;    a  race   of 

Ligues,  80 ;  perh.  i.  q.  the  Bebrukes, 

81. 
Elisykes    (Avienus)    round   Narbonne, 

i.  81. 
Elizabeth,  drought  in  reign  of,  ii.  404. 
EI  Kra,  a  stony  plain  in  Syria,  i.  287  ; 

ii.  18  n. 
Ellasar,  Arioch  k.  of,  i.  159. 
Elliott,  Mr.,  on  the  Romney  marshes, 

"•  34«,  358. 
Elloi  or  Hellenes,  the  people  of  Dodona, 

i.  271. 
Elinet  Forest,  ii.  235,  236. 
Elparan,  i.  159,  160. 
Eluinoi,    driven    from   S.   Italy  by  the 

Oinotroi,  i.  221  ;  prob.  took  refuge  in 

Sicily,  ib.,  222  ;  the  Sicilian  E.  had 

aTrojan  origin,  «6. ;  European  Make- 

dones  called  E.,  ih. 
Elvan  of  Powis,  ii.  297,  298. 
Ely,  monastery  and  catheclral  of,  ii.  231. 
Elymais,  E.  of  the  Tigris,  i.  183. 
Emathia,  i.  29,  30  ;  Briges  driven  from, 

ih.  n. ;  by  the  Temenidai,  229,  230. 
Eiuim,  an  aucient  race,  i.  131,  159,  160, 

175  ;  expelled  by  the  Moabites,  ih. 
Euiperor  of  the  Frencli,  the  late,  ii.  97, 

385-387. 
Emporion,    near   Barcelona,   a   Liguan 

town,  i.  53,  Si. 
Eiiirys,    ii.    183,    197.      See    Aurelius 

Ambrosius. 
en,   termination,  sometimes   represents 

A.  S.  genitival  an,  ii.  329. 
en  or  am,  Ir.,  water,  i.  367. 
cn  or  licn,  O.  Belg.,  a  wood,  i.  384. 
Enclianted   Islands  in  the  Atlantic,  i. 

125,  126. 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  ii.  346  n. 
Enduiiiion,  i.  250  n. 
Enetoi,  mentioncd  by  Arrian  as  passing 

from  Asia  into  Europe,  i.  98 ;  none 
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on  the  Euxine  in  Strabo*s  time,  99 ; 
in  Adria  (Herodotus),  235.  Sce 
Henetoi,  Veneti. 

Enetus,  a  place  in  Paphla^onia,  i.  99. 

England,  fen  districts  in  E.  of,  i.  124; 
ancient  ma;<oDry  in,  ii.  70;  huts,  72; 
Sarsen-stones,  214.     See  Britain. 

'  Engle,'  the,  ii.  178. 

Englefield.  ii.  191,  192. 

English  language  in  reference  to  philo- 
logy,  i.  344 ;  examples  of  ||  other 
European  languages,  346,  347  ;  local 
peculiarities  of,  347,  348  ;  style  best 
suited  for  the  tianslation  of  the  Bible, 
348-352  ;  archaic  .spelling,  349,  350; 
prob.  influence  of  the  present  revision 
on,  351,  352  ;  very  widely  used,  352  ; 
Sir  W.  Scotfs  influence,  ih. ;  bar- 
barous  Scottish  words,  t6. ;  the 
author's  labours  upon,  353. 

■ verb,  two  forms  of  conjugation  of, 

i-  352-. 

oolitic  strata,  i.  106. 

■ race,  i.  222  ;  ii.  190. 

Channel,  ii.  34I,  346;  alterations 

in  since  Caesar's  time,  349 ;  difficult 

laws  on  the  tides  in,  352. 

aucient  forests,  ii.  43  and  n. 

kings  of  N.  Britain,  ii.  53,  79. 

kings,  progresses  of,  ii.  102. 

construction  of  timber  houses,  ii. 

79- 

• and  Welsh  boundaries,  ii.  192,  246. 

• and  Latin  terms,  mistranslations 

of.  ii.  158. 

oldest  authorities,  ii.  159,  gqq. 

as  a  surnanie,  ii.  249. 

— —  settlers    of  the    Severn-valley,    ii. 

245,  «9^. 

■ antiquaries,  ii.  149,  219,  343,  347. 

lighthouses,  ii.  340. 

coast  features  as  seen  from  France, 

ii.  343  n. 
names  and  words  commented  on, 

i-  347-353;  ii-  32,  33.  14S.  342- 

Englishbatch,  a  place  on  the  boundary, 
ii.  247,  249. 

Englishcombe,  the  Wansdyke  near,  ii. 
247;  the  author  examines  earth- 
works  at,  248  ;  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day,  249  ;  lead-niines  near,  ih. ;  prob. 
etymology,  250;  its  relative  position 
on  the  boundary  line,  ih.,  256. 

Englishmon  of  the   lowlands,  ii. 
educated,  i.  341. 

Enkhelees  in  Illyricum,  i.  244. 

Enmishpat  (Kadesh),  i.  160,  198. 

Ennius,  cited,  i,  58,  93. 


149; 


eog,  Bret.  and  W.,  salraon,  i.  381. 
e'6rfi,  Icel.,  fen,  m're,  ii.  232. 
Eonnanric,   A.  S.    =  Hermanoricus,  i. 

356 
erirme,  Norse,  bog-earth,  ii.  232  ;  ||  earm, 

A.  S.,  233  ;  and  Yarm  on  the  Tees,  ib. 
Eos,  father  of  Memnon,  i.  3.^2. 
ep,  Bret.,  hor.se,  i.  373«.,  380  and  n.,  381. 
Epaticcus,  son  of  Tasciovanus,  coins  of, 

ii-  392,  393  ;    bis  nanie  added  to  the 

author's  previous  scheme,  394. 
Ephesus,  i.  18  ;  the  conveidus  of,  203. 
Ephorus,  a  geographer  of  high  character 

cited  by  Strabo,  i.  10,  13,  46,  47,  49, 

53.  58'  84,  270.^ 
Ephraim,  provincialism  in,  i.  138. 
Ephyra  conquered  by  Herakles,  i.  288. 
Epillus,  son  of   Commius,  coins  of,  ii. 

393,  394. 
Epiphanius,  cited,  i.  1 28  n. ;   on  Mel- 

chizedek,  146. 
Epirus,  Hades  fixed  in,  i.  9  ;  the  Dodona 

of,  270,  271. 
Episford,  the  Saxon  name  of  Sathene- 

gabhail,  ii.  1 76  ;  battle  fought  at,  ib. ; 

perh.  near  Ebbsfleet,  177. 
Epitaphs  in  Cyprus,  i.  263. 
Eporedia  (Ivrea),  i.  361,  381. 
Eporediae,  Eporedicos,   horse-breakers, 

i.  38i._ 
Eporedorix,  name  of  two  Gauls,  i.  373  ; 

means  chief  of  the  Epored  or  horse- 

course,  ib.,  381. 
equinox,   the    autumnal   regulated   the 

Israelites'  civil  year,  the  vernal  their 

sacred  year,  i.  323. 
Eratosthenes,   a    geographer   cited    by 

Strabo,  i.  53,  82,  T08,  109,  127. 
Ercal,    Salop,    Child's,  High,  and  E.- 

wood,  i.  14  ;  ii.  321 7?. ;  prob.  ||  argillai, 

i.  14;  not  a  corruption  of  Ercalewe, 

ii.  321. 
Ercalewe,  substituted  for  Ercal  lu  Nor- 

man  charters,  ii.  321  ;  not  Erca's  low 

or  burial-place,  ib. 
Ercal-lea,  perh.  the  explanation  of  the 

form  Ercalewe,  ii.  321. 
erchynu,  W.,  to  elevate,   perh.  root  of 

Hercynian,  i.  44. 
Ereb,  the  Heb.  form  of  the  Egyptian 

Rebu,   i.    1S9,    197;    translated  '  the 

mingled  people,'  194;  prob.  a  variant 

forni    of  Areb,    ib.  ;    mentioned    by 

Jeremiah     and     Ezekiel,     ib.,     195; 

prob.  i.  q.  the  Suroi  of  Herodotus,  /?)., 

and   the    Eremboi  of  Strabo,  ib. ;    a 

commercial  race,  196;  lost  the  Ara- 

bian  tratfic,  ih  ;  why  they  occupied 
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the    Desert,    ih. ;    found    at    Petra, 

Babylon,  etc.,  197. 
Erebos,  visited  by  Herakles,  i.  288. 
Erech    (Orchoe),    an    ancient    city    of 

Babylon,  i.  165;  now  Warka,    174; 

native   seat   of    the    goddess    Nana, 

330- 
Erekhtheus,  mythical  son  of  Athene,  i. 

276;  his  war  with  Eleusis,  ib.\  his 

temple  at  Athens,   277;    his  mjrthus 

changed    character,    ih.  j    prob.    i.  q. 

Erikhthonius,  284. 
Eremboi,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  i. 

195;    whether  =  the  Ereb,   ih.,   196; 

their  coiumercial  importance,  ih.  n. 
Erenniauus,  consul,  ii.  139. 
Eretria  in  Euboea,  i.  249. 
erets,  Heb.,  '  the  earth'  of  our  A.  V.,  its 

meaning,  i.  107,  113,  116;  its  extent, 

127. 
Erikhthonius,  grandfather  of  Priam,  i. 

284. 
Erin,  whether  ||  Iverna,  ii.  23. 
Erin  go  hra,  i.  358  n. 
Erinn,  Erind,  occasional  synonyms  for 

Eire,  Ireland,  ii.  21 ;  its  derivation,22. 
Erme,  r.,  ii.  329. 
Ermine  Street  (Salnion),  ii.  232  n. ;  i.  q. 

the  foUowing. 
Erming  Street,   one  of  the    privileged 

roads  of  Edgar,  ii.  218;  its  identity 

early  questioned,  ^6.;  various  opinions 

of  antiquaries,  219,   220,  235;    Hig- 

den's  account   taken  from  (xeofFrey, 

221  ;    Huntingdon's    account,     223  ; 

Camden's  view,  231;  Grimm  on  the 

etymology,  232,  233,   234;   the  Ord- 

nance   Maps,    233    n.  ;    relative   an- 

tiquity  of  N.   and   S.   sections,  238; 

Mr.  Wright's  view,  239  n. ;  meaning 

of  word,  233,  320  and  n. 
Erminga  Strad,  ii.  232  n.,  234  n. 
Ermingford  Hundred,  ii.  231. 
Ermington,  ii.  329,  330. 
Erning,  or  Erninge  =  Erming  in  Higden, 

ii.  220,  231  ;  Huntingdon,  223;  more 

easily  prouounced,  231. 
Erningford  =  Ermingford  in  Domesday, 

etc,  ii.  231. 
Erningtune(Domesday), /toc?.  Arrington, 

ii.  231. 
Ernodurum,  on  the  r.  Arnon,  i.  367. 
Erpay,  r.  between  ^Vrmenia  and  Kussia, 

i.  161. 
erput  [Urufath],  Ar.  boundary,  i.  161. 
Errigal   Keerogue  and  Trough  in  Ire- 

land,  i.  14. 
Erutheia,  uear  Cadiz,  i.  29,  288 ;  prob. 


derived  from   eritthros,  red,  288  ;   so 

'tlie  red  land,'  289. 
Eruthrai,  a  town  on  tbe  Aegean,  i.  154  ; 

settled  by  Cretans,  155  ;  a  peninsula, 

ih.  n. 
Eruthraia,    a    Cretan    town,  near   the 

promontory  Eruthraion,  i.  55. 
Eruthraian  Sea,  the  W.  arm  ot  the  Red 

Sea,  i.  154. 
Eruthraioi,  the  red  men,  i.   153  ;    less 

restricted  than  Pboinikes,    ib.,  154  ; 

worsliippers  of  Herakles   Ipoktonos, 

155  and  n.  ;   difficulties  of  strict  dis- 

tiuction,  i8g  ;  i.  q.  the  Pount  of  the 

inscriptiims,  294  ;  connected  in  Crete 

with  the  Kudones,  311. 
Eruthraios,  mythical   k.  of  S.  Arabia, 

i-  153.  154- 
Eruthros,  son  of  Rhadamanthus,  i.  154, 

155  n. 
Erythra,  k.,  invented  rafts,  i.  148,  154. 
Erythraean  Sea,  i.  148,  154,  189. 
Erzroum,  i.  64. 
Esarhaddon,   the   campaign   of,   i.    99 ; 

drove  the  Henetoi  into  Italy,  101. 
Esau,  i.  e.   the  Edomites,   i.   187;    the 

sons  of,  169  ;  the  birth  of,  318  n. 
Escen,  the  waters,  perh.  ||  Ascanian,  i. 

23  «. 
Esdraelon,  the  jjlain  of,  i.  150;  vale  of, 

247. 
Eshcol,  valley  of,  i.  328. 
Esk,  r.    (Cumberland),   called   Scottis- 

wath,  ii.  36. 
Eskdale,  ii.  115. 
Esker,  near  Athlone,  ii.  60  n. 
esox,  Lat.,  salmon,  i.  381. 
Espana  (Spain),  its  etymology,  i.  58. 
Essen,  French,  Esten  Flem.  name  for 

Wissant,  ii.  362. 
Essex,  i.  182  ;   coins  found  in,  ii.  393; 

Dubnovellaunus  driven   from,    395 ; 

the  country  of  the  Trinobantes,  400 ; 

Caractacus'  armytook  refuge  in,  401, 

404 ;    Mandubratius'  territory,    395, 

40.5- 
etan,  Basque,  country,  ii.  2  n. 
Etangs  on  the  Languedoc  coast,  ii.  374. 
Etaples  (Cwanta-wic),  ii.  332. 
Eteocretes,  a  Cretan  race  mentioned  in 

the    Odyssey,    i.    299  ;     early    prob. 

aboriginal  inliabitants,  ib. ;   opinions 

of  Staphylus  aiid  Strabo,  300 ;  prob. 

red  men,  303,  311. 
Ethelbert,    a    heathen    married    to    a 

Christian,  ii.  160. 
Ethelfrith,   his  advance  on  Chester,  ii. 

308  ;  defeats  the  king  of  Powis,  309  ; 
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Mr.    Stepliens'   speeulations    on    his 

other  exploits,  324. 
Ethelwerd's    chronicle    in    the    tenth 

century,  ii.  160,  163«.,  164,180,  184, 

185  n.,  186,  246  n.,  285. 
Ethiopian  (Cushite),  Moses'  Midianitish 

wife  so  callfd,  i.  175.  192. 
Ethiopians,    the    black    race     of    the 

Egyptians,  i.   153;   at  Napata,   180; 

i.  q.  the  Nahsi,  305  ;   Memnon  their 

king,  332.     See  Aithiopes. 
Etna,  Tuphon  confined  under,  i.  35. 
Etruria,  succession  of  races  in,  i.   96 ; 

separated    from    Latium    by  Mons. 

Cirainus,  ib. 
Etruscaus,   driven  out  by  the  Galli,  i. 

38  ;    their   former   possessions,   100 ; 

prob.  came   into   Italy  between    the 

Veneti    and  the   Galli,    loi  ;     called 

Tyrrheni  by  Virgil,  255. 
Etrusci,  of  Roman   history,  really  the 

Tursenoi,  i.  254. 
Et  Tih,  a  wilflerness,  i.  194,  212. 
Ettrick  Forest,  ii.  235,  236. 
Etymologists,    blunders   of,    i.   40,   41, 

357  and  n.,  360,  361  ;  ii.  2  and  »1. 
Euantheus,  i.  207. 
Euboea,   settled    by    tbe   Kadmeioi,   i. 

244  ;  the  first  Europeau  honie  of  tbe 

Shemitic     races,     245  ;      Gephuraioi 

claimed  to  be  sprung  from,  249. 
Eubonia  (Isle  of  Man),  i.  379  ;  ii.  24. 
Eubulus,  ii.  I  23. 
Eucharist,  H.,  only  given  at  one  Church 

in  Rome,  ii.  145. 
Eucherius,  Bp.  of  Lyons,  ii.  134. 
Eudoxus,  his  notion  of  the  cosmogony, 

i.  114. 
Euganei,  a  tribe  in  Italy  dispossessed 

by  the  Veneti,  i.  101  ;  perh.  a  Greek 

race,  ib. 
Eugubine  tables,  i.  95. 
Eulogium  Historiarum,    ii.    222  ;    this 

MS.    described,    250,    251    and    n.; 

quoted,  251. 
Eumenius,  the   panegyrist,  ii.  78  ;    his 

two  nientions  of  the  Picti,  ib.,   29  ; 

includes  the  Caledones,  ib. 
Eumolpidai,     the    priestly    family    at 

Eleusis,  i.  32,  276,  277. 
Eumolpus,  son  of  Poseidon,  heads  the 

war  against  Erekhtheus,  i.  276;  his 

allies,   ib. ;    the    Eumolpidai    his  re- 

puted  descendants,  277. 
Euphrates,  r.,  i.  64,  65,  131,  138,  144, 

147,   156,    157,   162,    166,   167,    168, 

170,   177,   181,    1X4,    185,    193,    197, 

320,  328,  329,  330,  331,  338;  ii.  102. 


Euphrates,  Lower  or  Southern,  i.  144, 
148,  154,  161,  163,  196,  328,  329. 

Upper,  i.  157,  241. 

Eupoleraus,  i.  i6i  n. 

Europa,  ii.  5,  6. 

Europe,  her  place  in  the  mythical 
history  of  Crete,  i.  299. 

Europe,  i.  45,  48,  218,  222,  235  ;  West, 
first  settlers  in,  2,  8,  49,  309,  311, 
313  ;  routes  acro.ss,  44  ;  its  condition 
after  the  Deluge,  109 ;  its  climate 
gradually  grewmilder,  112  ;  diversion 
of  Gulf  stream  towurds,  1 26  ;  Miocene 
Flora  in,  127;  its  important  races 
wrongly  derived  by  Strabo,  204 ; 
OsLris  travels  into,  -206  ;  early  lan- 
guages  of,  271;  historical  research 
in,  298  ;  Dion.  Periegetes  on  the 
boundaries  of,  ii.  5  ;  its  western  limit, 
121. 

European  Iberes,  i.  61,  67,  204. 
—     Macedones,  i.  204,  205. 

Eurypylus,  i.  227. 

Eurystheus,  i.  253;  his  birth,  278;  a 
descendaut  of  Perseus,  307. 

Euscaldunac,  i.  e.  the  men  who  speak 
Euscara,  name  of  the  Basques,  i.  74. 

Eusebius,  his  Chronicon,  i.  19  ;  Praep. 
Evan.,  161 ;  Hist.  Eccl.,  ii.  135,  157  n. 

Eustathius,  commentator  of  Dion. 
Perieg.,  i.  21,  59,  61,  80,  87,  98;  ii. 
5  and  n..  6. 

Eutropius,  ii.  311. 

Euxine,  i.  182,  193;  its  E.  shore,  18; 
derivation  of  name,  24;  passage  of 
the  Kimmerioi  from,  45,  48,  394 ; 
Celtic  tribes  around,  54,  55,  80,  88, 
97,  99,  235  ;  rivers  discharging  iuto, 
loi ;  perh.  once  an  inland  sea,  127; 
Greek  colonies  on,  261. 

Evagoras,  k.  of  Salamis,  i.  263. 

Evander  associated  in  legend  with 
Telegonos,  i.  256. 

Evangelists,  the,  their  differences  how  to 
be  harmonized,  i.  314. 

Evans,  Mr.  John,  ii.  275,  394. 

Evaristus,  Bp.  of  Rome.  ii.  138  ;  his 
date,  ib. ;  acc.  to  a  Welsh  compiler, 
the  Pope  who  sent  missionaries  to 
Britain,  140;  prob.  the  true  account, 
ib.,  141  ;  he  '  distributed  the  titles,' 

Evenlode,  r.,  ii.  191. 
Evenus,  r.,  i.  16 ;  a  Celtic  name,  229. 
Ewald,  Heb.  Gram.,  i.  23. 
Execeastre,  ii.  39. 

Exeter,  a  town  of  the  Doumnonii,  ii. 
47. 
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Exodus,  the,  confounded  by  Josephus 
with  the  Hykshos'  expulsion,  i.  172, 
209;  the  Arab  took  part  in,  194; 
late  date  assigned  by  Manetho,  210  ; 
the  Pharaoh  of,  ih.,  211,  323,  224, 
326;  its  place  in  Bible  chronology, 
215.  318,  319,  325  ;  natural  event  to 
date  from,  320 ;  average  length  of 
life  before  and  after,  322  71. 

'  extinct  animals  contemporaneous  with 
nian,'  i.  iio,  iii. 

Eyder,  r.,  peculiar  skuUs  found  N.  of, 
i.  2. 

EynshauQ,  Oxon,  a  Welsh  fortress,  ii. 
191. 

eyot,  dimin.  of  A.  S.  ig,  an  island,  i. 
350  ;  on  the  Thames,  ii.  389  ;  they 
produce  a  tendency  to  form  shallows, 
407. 

Eyton,  Mr.,  on  Bassa,  ii.  317,  318. 

Ezekiel,  deuouncesTyre,  i.  6;  the  word 
rendered  '  bands  '  peculiar  to  him,  7  ; 
his  '  Laraentation  for  Tyrus,'  176; 
assigns  to  Pathros  the  limits  of 
Nubia,  180;  denounces  the  Philis- 
tines,  1S7,  301;  Egypt,  195,  295; 
apparently  uses  '  Chub '  for  the 
Persai,  ib. 

Ezpaila  (Bisque\  lip,  border,  whether 
connected  with  Hispania,  i.  58. 

Ezra,  settled  the  Canon,  i.  326;  added 
explanatory  glosses,  181,  318 ;  on  the 
Elamites,  330. 

/,  W.   permutation    for   h,  ii.   48  ;    for 

m,  51,  232. 
faarkey,  Manx,  the  sea,  ii.  35. 
Eabulae  AtelLinae,  i.  94. 
Fabullus      or      Fabullinus,      Martiars 

friend,  ii.  129. 
factories  on  the    Mediterranean  estab- 

lished  by  Cuthites,  i.  156. 
Faddiley  (Cheshire),  ideutified  by   the 

author  with  Fethan  leag,  ii.  288,  309  ; 

this  conclusion  defended  against  Mr. 

Wright,    313,   314;    and   all  others, 

326. 
fader  for  falher,  N.  English,  ii.  2 88. 
fagus,  a  timber  tree    of  Britain  men- 

tioned  by  Caesar,   ii.  371  ;  pi-ob.  the 

sweet  chestnut,  372. 
Falerii,  a  town  of  the  Aborigines,  i.  1 1 . 
furder  for  farther  (Milton),  i.  348. 
Fariniiiagil    or   Farinmail,    fell    at    the 

battle  of  Dcorhain,   i.  374;   ii.    198, 

283  ;    liis  genealogy  given   by  Nen- 

nius,  ii.  177M. 
Farley  Down,  ii.  253. 


Famham,  ii.  192  n. 

Fasti  Capitolini,  i.  389. 

fat  for  vut,  i.  349. 

fatta,    Swed.,   to  catch,    prob.  root    of 

Canenfates,  i.  391. 
fauchion  for  faulchion,  i.  349. 
FaurieFs  opinions  on  the  Basques  ex- 

amined,  i.  74,  75. 
Faustinianus,     in    Clement's    '  Recog- 

nitiones,'  ii.  135. 
Fawleigh  (Berks),  ii.  152. 
fear,  Ir.,  a  man,  pl.fr,  i.  379. 
fear-go-breith,  whether  ||  Vergobretus, 

i.  358  and  n. 
fearg,  Ir.,  the  sea,  ii.  35. 
Felix,  consul,  ii.  169. 
Fellatahs,  a  race  distinct  from  Negroes, 

i.  293. 
Fellows,  Sir  Charles,  his  researches  in 

Lycia,  i.  23S,  265. 
Fen-district  of  England,  i.  1 24 ;  ii.  59, 

61  ;  houses  in,  ii.  69  n. 
Fens,  hovv  composed,  i.  1 24. 
Ferrex,  a  my thical  descendant  of  Brutus, 

ii.  256. 
Fescennium,  a  town  of  the  Sikeloi,  i.  1 1. 
Festus,  geographer,  i.  93,  94,  95,  97. 
fct  or  fetched,  i.  349. 
feiches  for  vetches,  i.  349. 
Fethanleag,  the  battle  of,  ii.  285  ;  fable 

mixed    with    history,    ib.,    286 ;    its 

identification,  286-288 ;  not  Fretherrie 

near  Glouce.>?ter,  286,   2S7,  but  Fad- 

diley,   Che-shire,    288 ;    Mr.  Wright's 

opinion,    313;    combated,    314;    the 

argument  recapitulated,  326. 
Fetheley,  hypothetical    equivalent   for 

Fethan-leag,  ii.  288. 
Fethernleagh,  Fethan-leag,  so  spelt  by 

Mr.  Stephens,  ii.  326. 
Fethgna,  a  name  in  the  Juvencus  MS., 

,  "•  33°. 
fferyll,  W.,  aworker  in  metals,  ii.  52. 
Fferyllwg  (Forest  of  Dean),  the  district 

of  the  ironforgers,  ii.  52,  53. 
Fford  fudr,  ii.  2  76. 
Ffrainc,  a  word  occurrinu  in  the  Mar- 

vvnad,   ii.    322  ;    considered    by  Mr. 

Wriglit  to  imply  a  reference  to  the 

Normans,  ib  ;  the  author's  opiuion,  ib. 
Ficulea,  a  town  of  the  Sikeloi,  i.  11. 
fift,0.^.iorfifth,i.i^^. 
Figurative  language  results  in  mythus, 

i.  4. 
Finan,  S.,  his  church,  ii.  73. 
fines,  a  phi-ase  in  the  Ant.  Itinerary,  ii. 

108  ;   otten  denoted  the  bouudary  of 

a  province,  ib. 
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Finistere,  ii.  376. 
Finnish  tribes,  i.  2,  3. 

languages,  i.  332. 

Fins,  ii.  155  n. ;   whether  their  West- 

ern  migration  pieceded  that  of  the 

Cflts,  i.  2  ;    the  evidence  discussed, 

ih.,  3. 
Fins-Burgh,  the  battle  of,  ii.  160. 
Fintain,  father  of  Cimbaoth,  ii.  27. 
Fir-Bolg,    Ir.    name   for   the    Builc   or 

Belgae.  i.  378,  379 ;  lit.  the  men  of  the 

Bolg,  ih.,  393. 
Firmament,     '  the    waters    that    were 

above,'  this  phrase  examined,  i.  114. 

115  ;    the  word  itself  borrowed  from 

the  Vulgate  unfortanate,   ih. ;    Heb. 

phrase  better  rendered   '  expansion,' 

ih.  116. 
firmamentum,    Dr.  McCaurs    criticism 

on,  i.  115. 
'first  elements'  in  Clem.  Alex.,  what  ? 

i-  336,  337- 
Fisherton  de  la  Mere,  ii.  190. 
fitful  action   of  subterranean  forces,  i. 

122. 
fi,  init.  Engl.  ||  U  W.,  as  Fluellin,  Llew- 

elljm,  etc,  i.  358  n. 
Flavius.     See  Clemens,    Sabinus,   Ves- 

pasianus. 
fle.am,  provinc.   Engl.,  water-course,   i. 

358  n. 
Fleam-dyke,  near  Cambridge,  ii.  274  n. 
flef,  second   pers.  pl.  imperative,  from 

to/ee,  O.  Engl.,  i.  348. 
Flintshire,  ii.   275;  shoal  on  the  coast 

of,  278. 
flixe  for  flux,  i.  349. 
Flood,  the,  its  prob.  date,  i.  1 73. 
Florence  of  Worcester,  his  value   as  a 

historian,   ii.   164;    his  treatment  of 

an  error   in    Bede,    167  ;     other   re- 

ferences,  168  «.,  185  n.,  285. 
flower-sjTObols  of  N.  and  S.  Egypt,  i. 

297  and  n. 
fo,  Ir.,  a  king,   ||  Gk.  ha,  Sansc.  pa,  i. 

397- 
Folfcestone,  law  of  the  currents  at,  ii. 

366 ;    Caesar's   landing-place  acc.  to 

some,  371. 
follotrif/ht,    i^th  cent.   spelling  of  fol- 

loweth,  i.  347. 
Forbes,  Prof  E.,  i.  127. 
Forcellini's  Lexicon,  ii.  13,  109  n. 
fords  on  the  Thames,  ii.  387-389,  407, 

408  ;    force  of  the  termination  -ford, 

Fordun's  Scoti-clironicon,    ii.    36,    261 
and  n. ;  quite  untrustworthy  in  his 
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details,    285,    286 ;     his    errors     ex- 

posed,  Ib. 
Forests  in  Denmark,  i.  123;  in  Britain, 

ii.  42-44  ;  Spelman's  list  incomplete, 

43   n.;    limits  of  the   Andred,   151  ; 

other  large  woodland.*,  152,  205. 
Foreland,  south,  ii.  343  and    n.,    352, 

365- 

'  Fort  Cesar,'  near  Wissant,  ii.  .^62. 

Fort  Sutherland,  in  Romney  Marshes, 
ii.  3ji  n.,  352  n. 

Forth,  r.,  ii.  58  ;  Frith  of,  i.  125. 

Fortunatus,  i.  368. 

'  Forty-foot-road,'  ii.  235  n. 

Forum  Gallorum  on  the  Aemilian  Way, 
i.  39 ;  another  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
Pyrenees,  83. 

Foss  or  Fosse,  a  Eoman  way ,  ii.  46, 53. 59, 
218,  234;  described  by  Geoffrey,  220; 
Higden,  ih.,  221  ;  Huntingdon,  224; 
mentioned  in  several  A.  S.  charters, 
226;  its  extent  prob.  from  Ilchester 
to  Lincohi,  ib. ;  crossed  by  the 
Erming  Street,  233  ;  the  name  vari- 
ously  explained,  236;  prob.  the  fossa 
kut'  f^oxw — '''^  Causey,  237  ;  another 
road  in  Dorsetshire  so  called,  ib. ; 
Roman  throughout  its  whole  length, 
238 ;  traversed  by  the  Wessex  in- 
vaders  of  Welsh  territory,  A.D.  571, 
282,  283. 

fossa,  two  kinds,  caeca  or  covered,  pa^ens 
or  open,  ii.  236  ;  how  constructed,  ib., 
237;  jiToh.  =fossatum,  a  causey  in 
the  language  of  Brit.  provincials,  ib. 

fossatum,  ii.  237,  254. 

Foulahs,  i.  293. 

Fouhnire  or  Fulmere  (Cambridgeshire), 
ii.  228,  239. 

Fox,  Engl.  surname.  ii.  167  n. 

frach,  N.  Eng.,  quick,  hasty  ;  fracki, 
Icel.,  a  brave  man ;  Fraclto,  Icel.,  a 
Frank,  ||  Brigs,  a  freeman,  i.  26. 

fraeth,  prompt,  frain,  frankness,  W.,  i. 

27- 

Franc,  W.,  its  meanings,  i.  26  ;  cognate 
word.f,  27. 

France,  N.,  its  Eomance  dialects,  ii. 
1 1 2  ?i ;  its  intei  ior,  214 ;  S.,  caves  in, 
i.  III. 

Franks  (A.  S.  Francan,  Icel.  Prakkar), 
a  name  applied  to  difi"erent  tribes  of 
Celts,  i.  26  ;  0.  Pughe's  opinion,  27, 
I)  Phraggoi,  Phruges,  «7;. ;  =  brave 
fellows, /rm/(Mi,  those  that  defied  the 
authority  of  Eome,  ih. 

French  shepherds  in  Picardy,  i.  398. 

geographers,  ii.  339,  347. 
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French  governraent,  ii.  340. 

■ engineer  officers,  ii.  386,  387. 

coast,  exj^lored  by  the  author,  ii. 

334  sqq. ;  by  Mr.  Long,  362,  363. 
Freret  on  the  migrations  of  the  Sikanoi, 

i.  58  and  n. 
Fretherne    (Gloucestershire),   why   not 

Fethanl^ag,  ii.  286  and  n.,  287. 
Freur,  ii.  301,  323;  Kyndylan's  sister, 

302. 
Friesland,  West,  i.  385. 
Frisii,    the    county   of,    i.    385 ;    their 

specific  for  the  scurvy,  ii.  4. 
Frome,  ii.  46  n. 
r.,  prob.  called  Dor  or  Dorn,   ii. 

47 ;  its  valley,  203  ;  remains  of  a  dike 

near,  204  and  n. 
Fronto  quoted,  ii.  112. 
facJis,  Ger.,  hx,  fuchsiji,  vixen,  i.  349. 
Fuerst,  Dr.,  i.  202. 
Fut,    r.,   in   Mauritania,   i.   182.     See 

Phut. 


g,  init.  changed  for  J:,  in  Heb.  and  Gk., 

i.  7;  sometimes  dropped,  98,  364. 
g,  Lat.,  sometimes  ||  Jch  Greek,  i.  256. 
g,  final,  O.  Celt.,  not  now  pronounced, 

but  II  c  Mod.   Celt.,  and    gh  Ir.,  i. 

360. 
g  final  dropt,  W.  and  Eng.,  ii.  308. 
Gabii,  ii.  1 1 1  n. 
gahoid,   Armen.,    blue,    prob.    root    of 

Capodes,  i.  181. 
Gad,  i.  167. 
Gadeira  (Cadiz),  i.  20. 
Gadeiros,  son  of  Poseidon,  i.  283. 
'  Gadlielic'  words,  i.  361. 
GaeJ,  thought  by  some  modern  scholars 

to  be  i.  q.  Gallus,  i.  40  ;  a  mistaken 

view,  ib.,  361,   386;  =  !^.  Gaoidhael, 

40,  41. 
Gaelic  language,  i.  379,  384,  387,  401. 
races,  the  Builc  or  Belgae  included 

in,  i.  379,  .^,86. 
Gaesatau,  their  method  of  fighting,  ii. 

96. 
Gaesati,    Galhc    mercenanes,   1.    389 ; 

=  men  who  served  for  hire,  ih.  and  n., 

392- 

gaesiim,  the  Gauls'  hand-missile,  ii.  98. 
Gaetuli,  with   the   Libyes  the   earliest 

inhabitants  of  Africa,  i.    289,    292  ; 

prob.  i.  q.  Phut,  290. 
Gaham,  soii  of  Abraham,  i.  158. 
Gaithelus,  Lat.  =Gael,  i.  41. 
gal,  plain   root    of    term    Galli,  i.   39 

and  n. 


Galacum,  Galava,  places  on  the  loth 
Brit.  Iter,  ii.  117. 

Galatai  or  Celts,  acc.  to  Josephus  the 
Gomareis,  i.  20 ;  those  of  Asia,  16. ; 
mjiihus  as  to  their  origin,  34,  35  ; 
superseded  among  the  Greeks  the 
term  Keltoi,  ^rd  cent.  B.c,  38,  46  ; 
reached  Cadiz,  53 ;  distinguished 
from  the  Iberes  by  Strabo,  73  ;  i-  ({• 
Galloi  (Appian\  83  ;  those  of  Ancyra, 
393;  why  used  by  the  Greeks  as 
generic  name  for  Celts,  402  ;  formid- 
able  enemies,  ih.  ;  prob.  i.  q.  the 
Galeddin  of  the  "Triads,  403  ;  their 
invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  ib.,  404 ; 
their  place  in  the  Herakles  mythus, 

ii.  3- 

Galatea,   mother    of   Galatos,   wife    of 

Polyphemus,  i.  34,  35.  __ 
Galates,  son  of  Herakles,  ii.  3. 
Galatia,  i.  e.  Gaul,  i.  43  ;  ii.  3  ;  in  Asia, 

i.  133,  401  ;  ii.  88. 
Galatian  tribes,  i.  403,  404. 
Galba,  k.  of  the  Suessiones,  i.  390. 
Gale,   Roger,  restored  the  Cogidubnus 

inscription,  ii.   124;    on  the  Eoman 

Ways,    229    and    n.,    230,    235    n., 

237- 
Samuel,  on  the  Coway  Stakes,  ii. 

382,  383- 

Thomas,  on  the  Antonine  Itine- 

rary,  ii.  loi,  102. 

Galedin  or  Galeddin,  a  name  given  by 
the  Welsh  to  British  tribes  of  Belgic 
origin,  i.  402,  403 ;  said  to  have 
migrated  from  an  inundation,  ii.  19, 
20  and  n. ;  prob.  in  the  Netherlands, 
202.     »S'ee  Arllechwedd  G. 

Gallaeci,  claimed  a  Gk.  descent,  i.  286. 

Gallaecia,  no  evidence  that  the  Brit- 
tones  lived  there,  ii.  12. 

Galli,  i.  3 ;  the  Roman  name  for  the 
Celtic  races,  38,  402  ;  ovigin  of  the 
name  discussed,  38  ;  among  the 
fiercest  of  Roine's  enemies,  ib. ;  his- 
torical  notices,  ib.,  39 ;  from  which 
the  author  concludes  that  G.  =  men 
of  the  plain,  ih. ;  passed  from  the 
Cisalpine  to  the  Transalpine  Gauls, 
ih. ;  the  Celtae  N.  of  the  Alps  with 
the  same  tribal  names  did  not  call 
themselves  G.,  ih. ;  to  what  tribes 
Cae.sar  applies  it,  40 ;  used  with 
greater  latitude  by  later  Romans,  ib.; 
this  etymology,  not  that  from  Gael, 
the  tiue  one,  ih.,  41,  361,  386;  tlieir 
connexion  with  tlie  Cinibri,  41 ;  in- 
vasion   of  Cisalpine   by  Trausalpine 
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G.,  89  ;  '  tbe  old '  meaning  of  pkrase, 
95  ;  succeeded  the  Tusci  in  Italy,  96, 
101;  bordered  on  Germania,  224; 
their  Onglnes  acc.  to  Timagenes,  286 ; 
characteristics  of  their  language,  358, 
362  ;  their  niention  by  Pliny,  96  ;  by 
Tacitus,  386  and  n.,  387;  by  Seneca, 
389;  by  Caesar,  390;  the  name,  ii. 
2  ;  their  invasion  of  Italy,  19;  their 
armour  at  Cannae,  96 ;  Caesar's  use 
of  the  term,  311. 

Gallia,  i.  38,  40,  377;  ii.  2,  82  n. 

Gallic  district,  the,  i.  39. 

dialects  on  the  Danube,  i.  224. 

mercenaries,  i.  389. 

chiefs  took  the  title  Germanus,  i. 

388. 

Gallitic  [Galatic]  Gulfs,  i.  72  and  n. 

Gallo-Graeci,  i.  99. 

Gallo-Roman  tomb    near  Wissant,    ii. 

337- 
Galloi,  i.  q.  Keltoi,  placed  by  Appian  in 

the  Pyrenees,  i.  83. 
GaUoway,  ii.  302 ;  occupied  by  theGwyd- 

del  Ffichti,  34;  an  undulatingcountry, 

58. 
Galton,  Dorset,  ii.  204  n. 
Galwyddyl,  the  second  'Tribe  of  Ee- 

fuge,'  ii.  20  n. 
gamol,   '3.eb.=lcamelos,  Gk.,   a  camel, 

i.  7. 
Ganges,  r.,  Juvenars   E.  limit  of  the 

world,  i.  109. 
Gaoidheal,  Ir.  =  Gael,  i.  40,  41. 
gar,  Ir.,  near  to,  i.  387. 
garbh,    Ir.,    warfare,    or    as    adj.    (cf. 

garhlianacK),    rough,    boisterous,    i. 

388,  389. 
Garbh  mac  Rogarbh,  k.  of  Saxony,  in 

BaUle  of  Magh  Bath,  i.  3S8. 
garhhan,    prob.  =  rough    man,    rufEan, 

whether    Gaelic    ||    to    German,    i. 

387- 
garin,  W.,  an  outcry,  prob.  not  root  of 

Germanus,  i.  387. 
Garnett,  Mr.,  on  Celtic  words,  i.  381. 
Garonne,  r.,  i.  40,  73  ;  natural  outlet  of 

Gascony,   ii.    11;    port    of  departure 

for  tlie  Lloegyrwys,    ih. ;    its  vaUey 

traversed  by  the  Brigantes,  15;  one 

of  Strabo's  four  ports,  11,  338. 
Garry,  Mr.,  ii.  74*1. 
Gascons,    modem,  a   French  -  speaking 

race,  i.  74. 
Gascony,  a  larger  area  than  Vasconia, 

i.  75  :  Gwaswyn  of  the  Triads,  ii.  8  ; 

once   occupied    by  the  Ligures,   10 ; 

migration  tbence  to  Britain,  ib.,  11. 


Gatacre  HaU,  Shropshire,  described,  ii, 
64,  65. 

gates,  m  E.  Kent,  i.  e.  gaps  in  the  line 
of  cUff,  ii.  153  n. 

Gath,  i.  281 ;  its  inhabitants  Gittites, 
301;  Anakims  left  there,  306. 

Gaul,  i.  27,  41,  58,  88,  95,  112,  397, 
398  ;  said  to  have  been  conquered  by 
Herakles,  4,  86,  286,  289;  ii.  18; 
caUed  Galatia  by  Plutarch,  i.  43  n.  ; 
invaded  by  the  Cimbri,  49 ;  earliest 
legends  derived  from  Phoenician 
traders,  50  ;  whether  Brit.  civUization 
was  derived  from,  ih. ;  South  G.  prob. 
settled  by  Ligures,  72  ;  the  three 
races  of  Akuitanoi,    Belgai,   Keltai, 

73  ;  intrusion  of  Basques  and  Bretons, 

74  ;  a  district  occupied  by  Veneti,  99  ; 
by  Volcae,  405,  406 ;  Phoenician 
terms  in  its  topography,  287;  sepa- 
ration  of  Teuton  aud  Celt  witbin, 
390 ;  Caesar's  invasion  of,  ih.,  392  ; 
emigration  froni,  600  B.C.,  399 ;  date 
of  the  immigrations  of  Belgae  and 
Volcae,  406 ;  occupation  of  South 
and  North-West  G.  by  the  Brython, 
ii.  3,  II,  12,  18;  Caesar's  conquest, 
4 ;  four  passages  between  G.  and 
Britain,  11,  367;  Hadrian  in,  89; 
Plautius'  force  assembled  in,  395 ; 
Agrippa's  highway  across,  396 ;  Saxon 
settlements  in,  their  date,  154  n. 

Gauls,  their  traditional  descent  from 
Dis  Pater,  i.  32  ;  became  graduaUy 
Romanized,  38,  74  ;  expeUed  the 
Etruscans  from  Italy,  loi;  their  de- 
struction  of  Rome,  256 ;  their  in- 
roads  into  Greece,  400 ;  their  dress, 
ii.  94 ;  arms,  95,  q6,  98 ;  their  per- 
sons,  habits,  etc.  described  by  Dio- 
dorus  and  Strabo,  98-100. 

Cisalpine,  aUuded  to  by  Cicero,  i. 

38 ;  Caesar,  39 ;  their  invasion  of 
Italy,7i,  378  ;  the  Insubres,  apowerful 
tribe,  89  ;  preceded  by  another  immi- 
gration  ofCelts,  95  ;  said  by  Pol^^bius 
to  have  lived  in  unwalled  viUages, 
ii.  62. 

Transalpine,    received    the    name 

Galli  from  the  Cisalpines,  i.  39  ;  iu- 
vading  tribes  eiiumerated  by  Livy, 
89 ;  coalition  between  their  tribe  of 
Insubres  and  the  Cisalpine,  89;  more 
advanced  in  civilization  ii.  62  ;  their 
waUed  towns  described,  63  and  n. 

Belgic,  in  Richborough   garrison, 

Gaulish  coins,  i.  357. 
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Gaulish  words,  i.  356,  357. 

God,  named  Hesus,  ii.  9. 

BrythoD,  ii.  11,  12,  18. 

towns,  rare  before  the  first  cen- 

*ury  B.C.,  ii.  63  ;  their  construction, 

ib.,  64. 

huts,  with  huge  roofs,  ii.  83. 

human  sacrifices,  ii.  86,  87;  augu- 

ries,  ih. 

swords  and  missiles,  ii.  96-98. 

iters,  ii.  1 10,  1 1 1 . 

bishops,  deputation  to  Eleutherus 

sent  by,  ii.  140. 

traders  in  Caesar's  time,  ii.  331. 

vessels    of  burthen  described,  ii. 

343- 

Gave,  r.,  in  Basque  territory,  i.  75. 

Gaza  (Azzah),  i.  131,  153;  prophesied 
against  by  Zephaniah,  186,  301  ; 
Jeremiah,  ih.  ;  Amos,  187;  cnlled  in 
Egyptian  Katatu,  in  Herodotus  Ka- 
dutis,  195  and  n.,  212  ;  aco.  to  Steph. 
Byz.  called  Minoa,  301 ;  the  Chere- 
thim,  a  Cretan  colony,  lived  in  its 
neiglibourhood,  300,  301 ;  became 
independent  of  Judah,  ib. ;  Arabs 
living  near,  304 ;  Anakims  there, 
306. 

gmq.  Ir.,  a  branch,  ii.  40  m. 

gchd,  Heb.,  mountain  I|  Kabalais,  i. 
200. 

Gebel  Meliloub,  perh.  the  E.  wall  of 
Nineveh,  i.  140. 

geis,  Ir.,  tributes,  geiseadh,  imposing  of 
triliute,  perh.  root  of  Gaesati,  i.  389 
and  n. 

Genealogies  of  David,  etc,  i.  323; 
Jewish  not  dependable,  326. 

Genesis,  historical  character  of,  vindi- 
cated,  i.  105-107,  112. 

Genrtaian  Zeus,  i.  63. 

Geneva,  i.  378  ;  lake  of,  27. 

Genoa,  ii.  18. 

Genounia,  i.  3^9. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  ii.  136  n.,  223  n. 

genuineness  of  the  Bible  text  discussed, 
i.  317,  320. 

Geoftrey  of  Monmouth,  ii.  157  n.,  158, 
188,  262,  266  and  n. ;  mistranslates 
and  inveiits  myths,  159;  his  in- 
fluence  over  later  historiatis,  164,  184, 
194,  196;  oti  Arthur's  death,  187; 
the  sources  of  liis  history,  196  n.;  its 
method  of  com))ilation  pointed  out, 
184,  197;  his  account  of  the  '  Fotir 
Roads,'  219,  233  n.  ;  his  legendary 
matter  sometimes  serviceable  to  the 
historiaii,  171,  172,  256;  e.  g.  iu  the 


case  of  Dunwallo  Molmutius,  257; 
and  Gurguntius  Barbtruch,  260  ;  his 
account  of  Aurelius  Conan,  263;  in- 
vented  Uther  Pendragon,  159,  193, 
263  ;  his  statements  useless  without 
independent  support,  271,  356. 
geography,  ancient  and  modein,  i.  127; 

ii-  338.  339. 
geological  convulsions,   i.    105 ;    specu- 
lations,  106,  .^qq.;  their  helplessness 
in  dealing  with  chronology,  iio. 
geologists,  loose  phraseology  of,  i.  1 10, 
iii,  112;  on  the  volcanic  district  of 
central    France,     116-119;    on    the 
'Miocene  Flora,'  127. 
Georgia,  i.  18  n.,  76. 
Georgian  language,    its  supposed  con- 
nexion  with  the  Basque,  i.  54;  with 
the  Assyrian  inseriptions,  65. 
Georgians,   modern,  supposed  deseend- 

ants  of  the  Iberes,  i.  54. 
Georgics  quoted,  i.  273. 
ffcphura.  Gk.,   bridge,  supposed  origin 

of  Gephuraioi,  i.  249. 
Gephuraioi,  a  Kadmeian  people,  i.  248; 
came  to  Attica  as  fugitives,  ih.  ;  their 
religious  worship  separate  from  that 
of  tbe  Athenians,  249  ;  origin  of  their 
natne,    ib. ;     Herodotus'    account    of 
them,  ib.,  250 ;  tlieir  deities,  ih. ;  the 
Athenians'    toleration    of   them    ex- 
plained,  276. 
Getraint    ap    Erbin,    a    noble    Briton, 
iamented     by    Llywarch     Hen,     ii. 
181  n. 
Gerar,  its  situation,  i.  153. 
Gereint,   k.   of  Domnonia,   opposed   to 
Iiia  of  Wesse.x,  ii.   271;    Aldhelm's 
letter  to  him,  ib. 
Gergis,  a  town  near  Troy,  i.  239. 
Gergithes  Teukroi,  or  Gergithai,  prob. 
descendants    of     Sarpedon's    Cretan 
followers,  i.  239,  240. 
Gemian   Ocean,  i.   109 ;    seaboard   of, 
the  original  seat  of  the  Cimbri,  42  ; 
ravages  of,  on  our  own  and  opposite 
coasts,  47,  cf.  121;  limits  of  the  mi- 
grations  of  the  Kimmerioi,   48  ;    the 
Brytlion  occupied   its    shores,  ii.    4 ; 
Cinibric  settlements  along,  7 ;  called 
by  the  Welsh  Mor  Taicch,  8 ;    on  the 
Essex  coast,  177  w- 

language,  modern,  i.  344,  346,  347, 

35O'  353.  369;  Old  High,  345. 

rationalism,  i.  104. 

scholars,  i.  76,   345,   370;  suppoae 

the  Belgae    to    have   been  Teutons, 
3«(5. 
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Gerraani,  i.  3  ;  ii.  2  ;  acc.  to  Tacitus, 
the  foimer  name  of  the  Tungri, 
afterwarfls  more  widely  used,  i.  386, 
387;  real  nieaning  of  the  name,  not 
war-men,  nor  kinsmen  to  the  Galli, 
but  II  garhhan,  ruflBans,  ih.,  388 ; 
adopted  by  Celts  on  their  revolt  from 
Eoman  supremacy,  ih. ;  tribes  called 
Germani  early  settled  in  the  Rhone 
valley,  ib.  389;  also  in  Spain,  ib.; 
perh.  sprunsf  from  Cimbri  left  in  the 
Peninsula,  ib. ;  Seneca's  allusion  to 
them,  ih. ;  list  of  tribes  so  called  by 
Caesar,  390. 

Germania,  ii.  2  ;  classical,  Ligurian 
tribes  in  west  of,  i.  25  ;  its  bound- 
aries  acc.  to  Taeitus.  224;  a  recent 
name  in  his  time,  386  ;  its  separation 
frora  Italia,  388. 

Germanic  races  on  the  Northem  Ocean, 

i.  43- . 

Germanicus,  his  espedition  beyond  the 
Ehine,  ii.  4. 

Germanoi  (Agathias),  the  old  name  of 
the  Phraggoi,  i.  27;  i.  e.  marauding 
tribes,  ib. ;  on  the  N.  Ocean  called 
warlike  (Dlon.  Perieg.),  ii.  5. 

Germanos,  name  assumed  by  Commius, 
i.  388. 

Germans,  call  robbers  Kirabroi,  i.  43 ; 
Tacitiis  excludes  Goihini  and  Osi 
from  the  race,  224  ;  most  of  the 
Belgae  sprung  from  them,  390 ;  their 
costume,  ii.  94. 

Germanus,  bishop  in  Britain.  ii.  174. 

Gerraany,  the  Franks  of,  i.  27;  the 
coasts  of,  ii.  5 . 

Gerontius  (Gereint"),  ii.  272. 

Geruon,  Geryon,  the  triple-headed,  i. 
29,  86. 

Gesenius,  i.  149 ;  on  the  etymology  of 
Canaan,  ib.;  of  Arphaxad,  158;  on 
Phoenician  inscriptions,  264;  iden- 
tifies  Caphtor  with  Cappadocia,  180. 

Geshem  the  Ajabian,  Nehemiah's 
enemy,  i,  188;  perh.  the  Nabathean 
chief  of  Petra,  ih. 

Geshur-Aram,  near  Damascus,  i.  201. 

Geshurites,  between  Judea  and  Egypt, 
i.  201;  also  in  Gilead,  ib.,  202; 
whether  they  were  children  of  Eber 
or  Lud,  ib. 

Gesoriacum  (Boulogne),  the  favoured 
port  of  transit  during  Roman  occu- 
pation.  ii.  333 ;  whj  abandoned 
doubtful,  334;  why  preferred  to 
Portus  Icius,  ib. ;  from  which  ancient 
geogr..phur6,     esp.      Strabo,     distin- 


guish  it,  3.^8  ;  its  place  in  Ptolemy, 

339;  ]Mr.  Long's  opinion,  376. 
Geta,  Cn.  Osidius,  served  under Plautius, 

ii.  396;  obtained  triumphal  honour.s 

for  his  victory,  398. 
Getai,  a  Thracian  tribe,  i.  225. 
Gether,  an  Aramean  tribe,  i.  185. 
Getic  language,  learnt  by  Ovid,  i.  233. 

war,  ii,  30, 

Ghor,  the,  i.  175. 

'  Giant,  son  of  the,'  i.  315. 

Gibbon,  on  the  Notitia,  ii.  155  ;  on  the 

fall  of  Anderida,  179. 
Gibraltar,  skeletons  found  in  caves  at, 

i-  75- 

Straits  of,  i.  53,  119. 

Gibson,  Bp.,  on   the  Thames    at    Old 

Brentford,  ii.  406. 
Gideon.  i.  168  ;  his  altar  called  Jehovah 

Shalom,  132. 
Gihon,  r.  of  Eden,  prob.  the  Kerkhah, 

i.  331- 
Gilbert's   Mount,   i.  e.  the  Wrekin,  ii. 

220. 

Gildas,  the  Epistle  and  History  our 
oldest  Welsh  authorities,  ii,  1 56  ; 
Mr.  Wrighfs  opinion  that  they 
are  forgeries  disproved,  ib.  n.  ; 
their  hi.storical  importance,  157,  261; 
valued  by  Bede,  163  ;  and  by  those 
who  assail  G.'s  credit,  165  ;  on  the 
battle  of  Aylesford,  1 64  n.;  the 
application  to  Aetius,  165,  166;  his 
evidence  on  the  date  of  the  Saxons' 
arrival,  168,  169 ;  on  the  battle  of 
Mount  Badon,  186,  187,  188;  in- 
veighs  against  five  British  princes, 
196,  261,  262  ;  deductions  from  his 
narrative,  ib.,  263  ;  GeofiErey  openly 
defies  his  facts,  264 ;  his  Epistle 
written  before  550  A.D.,  26S;  conclu- 
sion  as  to  Constantine's  age,  269. 

GUead,  Nahor's  sons  settled  near,  i.  15S  ; 
Geshurites  and  Maacath  in  this  dis- 
trict,  201,  202. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  i.  364;  on  the 
island  Phantastica,  125  ;  on  the  old 
Welsh  poems,  ii.  291. 

Girvii,  Southem,  Bede's  name  for  the 
men  of  Cambridgesbire,  ii.  232 ;  || 
A.  S.  Gyrwe,  a  few,  ib. 

Gittites,  part  of  David's  guard,  i.  301 ; 
attached  to  him  wheu  living  at 
Gath,  ib. 

'glacial  epoch,'  speculations  upon,  i. 
112,  126. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  on  the  nationality  of  the 
Troes,  i.  237. 
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glaestings,  perh.  public  buildings  with 
vitrified  walls,  ii.  65. 

Glamorgan,  part  of  the  ancient  Gwent, 
ii.  50  ;  origin  of  word,i6.,  258;  reigned 
over  by  a  series  of  princes  in  the 
7th  century,  ih.,  ^'ji ;  seat  of  one  of 
the  'three  Choirs,'  181, 

Glannibanta,  in  the  Notitia,  ii.  117,  118. 

Glasgow,  canoes  dug  up  near,  i.  125. 

Glastonbury  (W.  Ynis  Wytrin,  A.  S. 
Glaestinga  byrig),  ii.  65,  270;  prob. 
had  vitrified  walls,  ih. ;  one  of  the 
'three  perpetual  Choirs,'  181;  i.  q. 
the  Isle  of  Avallon,  182;  f  oundation 
of  the  abbey,  2  70 ;  the  old  church 
at,  its  construction,  73,  82  ;  a  single 
church,  not  a  group,  319. 

Glaukos,  leader  of  the  Lycians,  i.  237, 

239- 

Gleawan-ceaster  (Gloucester),  ii.  198, 
283  ;  letterchanges  in  the  name  ex- 
plained,  287. 

Gleeman's  Song,  the,  proves  an  A.  S. 
vernacular  literature,  ii.  160. 

Glendalough,  a  mortised  stone  at,  ii. 
76  ;  a  group  of  small  churches,  302. 

Gletes,  an  Iberian  people  =  the  Igletes 
of  Strabo,  i.  37. 

Glevxun,  the  Koman  form  of  the  W. 
Glou  (Gloucester),  ii.  287,  310. 

Gloucester,  ii.  233  n.,  310;  its  sur- 
render  after  the  battle  of  Deorham, 
242,  283,  287;  Commagil,  its  last 
Welsh  ruler,  284  ;  result  of  the  con- 
quest,  ih. ;  a  Eouian  colony,  ib. ;  key 
to  the  lovver  Sevei"n,  285  ;  the  name 
in  ancient  and  modern  forms,  287 
and  n. ;  the  Vale  of,  288  ;  distance 
from  Faddiley,  ih. 

Gloucestershire,  ii.  283,  286  n. ;  Roman 
baths  sometimes  found  on  the  downs, 
189;  course  of  the  Thames  from, 
386. 

Gloueceastria  or  Kair  Glou  (H.  Hunt- 
ingdon),  i.  e.  Gloucester,  ii.  287  n. 

Glym,  r.,  ii.  191;  Arthur's  battle  at,  ib.  n. 

Glyn  Cothi,  an  Anglesea  poet,  ii.  14. 

Teifi,  ii.  49. 

yn,  Fr.  ||  Lat.  ni,  e.  g.  Cologne,  Colonia, 
i.  359  ;  perh.  the  earlier  Celt.  n  so 
sounded,  ib. 

Gnipho,     M.     Antonius,     rhetorician, 

'  God  of  Israel,  — '  of  the  Ibrim,'  dis- 
tinct  titles  of  Jehovah,  i.  144,  145; 
His  work  in  creation,  114,  115. 

goddaitfi,  W.,  gorse  fii-e,  ii.  293. 

Gododyu,  prob.  i.  ([.  the  Ottadenoi  of 


Ptolemy,  i.  98,  364  ;  Aneurin'8  poem, 
how  far  historical,  ii.  324,  325. 

Gog,  the  forces  of,  i.  6  and  n.  ;  the 
bands  of,  7  ;  '  Gog  and  Magog '  nsed 
by  the  Jews  for  the  whole  Scythian 
race,  7  n. 

Goim  (nations  or  Gentiles),  i.  159,  175, 

199- 

Gold  mines  of  Thasos,  i.  226;  near 
Toulouse,  406. 

Golden  Grove,  Flintshire,  ii.  278,  279. 

Goliath  of  Gath,  his  armour,  i.  281. 

Gomarei.s,  said  by  Josephus  to  be  de- 
scended  from  Gomaros  and  to  =  the 
Galatai,  i.  20. 

Gomer,  reputed  patriarch  of  the  Celts, 
i.  6  ;  his  three  sons,  ib. ;  races  sprung 
from  them,  20  ;  mentioned  by  Ezekiel, 
7;  name  so  pronounced  as  to  be 
sounded  by  the  Greeks  Kimmerioi, 
ib.,  17  ;  name  applied  in  Scripture  to 
a  migratory  horde,  ib.,  403 ;  whether 
G.  signifies  '  burnt,'  and  has  reference 
to  volcanic  Phrygia,  30 ;  the  route  of 
his  Westem  migration,  44,  97;  the 
word  Umbri  prob.  a  derivative,  364. 

Gomorrah,  i.  159. 

Goodwin,  Earl,  ii.  349,  350. 

Sands,     the,    whether    of    recent 

origin,  ii.  349  ;  the  opinions  of  Twine 
and  Hector  Boethius,  350;  prob. 
formed  after  the  destruction  of  Lomea, 
351;  still  growing  to  the  southward, 
ib.;  recapitulation,  ib.,  365. 

Gordon,  Alexander,  on  Hadrian's  Wall, 
ii.  90  ;  his  hypothesis  maintained  by 
Horsley,  ih. 

Goreifion,  r.,  ii.  50. 

Gorgons,  the,  children  of  Phorkus, 
i.  29. 

gorto,  a  covering,  goi'bryd,  magnanimity, 
gormis,  a  hero,  etc,  W.,  i.  374. 

Goshen,  called  the  land  of  Ranieses,  i. 
210;  the  Israelites'  settlement  there, 
214;  its  duration,  215. 

Gospels,  the  '  Synoptic,'  i.  314. 

Gothic,  a  dialect  of  tbe  Teutonic  lan- 
guage,  i.  345. 

architecture,  ii.  214. 

Gothini,  "a  tribe  on  the  Danube,  i.  224. 

Goths,  Auvergnc  threatened  by,  i.  117; 
Rome  taken  by,  ii.  168  and  n. 

Gough  on  Plautius'  expedition,  ii.  401  ; 
on  Grimsdike,  192. 

Gower,  district  of,  ii.  260 ;  Swansea  its 
port,  ih.  n. ;  natives  of  Somerset  and 
Devon  living  in,  ib. 

Gracchus,  Sempronius,  i.  77. 
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Graccuris,  i.  e.  the  town  of  Gracchus, 
in  the  district  of  the  Vascones,  i.  77; 
prob.  an  Iberic  town,  ih. 

Graecia,  term  used  by  our  translators 
for  Javan,  i.  261. 

Graecina,  wife  of  Aul.  Plautius,  a 
Christian,  ii.  125. 

Graecized  nanies,  i.  261,  262. 

Graemes,  Scotcb  and  English  near  the 
Walls,  ii.  150  and  n. 

graff,  0.  Eng.  for  graft,  i.  349. 

Graikoi,  from  graios,  =the  old  tribes,  i. 
272  ;  former  name  of  the  Selloi,  ib. 

Graius,  adjective,  survived  in  the  Latin, 
i.  272. 

Grampians,  battle  of,  ii.  96. 

grdnze,  Ger.,  boundary,  ii.  149  n. 

Gratian's  reign,  ii.  168. 

Gravelines,  ii.  332. 

Gravelinges  forest,  Wilts,  ii.  43. 

Gravesend,  a  causey  near,  ii.  404. 

Greaves  Ash,  Celtic  town  at,  ii.  66  n., 
67  n. 

Grecians,  A.  V.  rendering  of  Javanim, 
i.  263. 

Greece,  i.  31,  91,  189,  210,  241,  243, 
248,  250,  252,  261,  267,  271,  275, 
280,  284,  308  ;  importance  of  mythus 
in  its  history,  5  ;  Siculi  came  to  Italy 
from,  15,  16;  Phruges  migrated  into, 
28;  invaded  by  the  Persians,  229; 
colonies  passing  from  G.  iiito  Latium, 
251  ;  the  Tursenoi  of,  why  they  fell 
into  obscurity,  253  ;  Sicyon  its  most 
ancient  city,  256;  its  early  history, 
270;  Eastem  G.  prob.  known  as 
Helles,  Western  as  Dodon,  275  ; 
ascendancy  of  Akhaioi  in  Homers 
time,  276  ;  who  represented  its  civil- 
ization,  278,  279;  its  history  might 
be  divided  into  three  portions,  Athe- 
naic,  Akhaiic,  and  Hellenic,  285 ; 
invaded  by  the  Gauls,  400,  402, 
406. 

Greeks,  i.  11,  17,  43,  45,  92,  186,  236, 
283,  290,  291,  304,  311,  335;  placed 
by  Craniology  in  the  same  category 
as  Jews,  3 ;  called  by  some  modem 
vmters  Hellenes,  .s  ;  pronounced  the 
name  Gomer  Kimmerioi,  7,8;  their 
opinion  of  the  Ocean,  8  ;  of  Hades, 
ih.,  9,  31 ;  built  walled  towns  in  Italy, 
II,  252,  253;  colonized  Sicily,  12; 
their  names  for  various  Celtic  tribes, 
20,  21,  22,  24,  25,  30,  34;  their  con- 
nexion  of  the  infernal  regions  wilh 
the  Celts,  31,  33,  35;  founded  the 
colouy  of  Alarseiiles,  36,  81 ;  gave  the 


name  Keltoi  to  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  ih. ;  afterwards  accepted  the 
term  Galatai,  but  not  Galli.  38,  402  ; 
called  the  Kinimerioi  Kinibroi,  46, 
48 ;  distinguished  between  Sikanoi 
and  Sikeloi,  58  n. ;  identified  the 
Saspeires  and  Iberes,  61;  prob.  = 
Yuna  of  the  Behistun  inscription,  66; 
confounded  the  European  and  Asiatic 
Iberias,  67;  the  tribes  whom  they 
called  Ligues,  79,  80  ;  their  views  of 
the  cosmogony,  107,  108,  114;  these 
views  wrongly  ascribed  to  Moses, 
115;  Xenophon's  opposed  by  the 
Khalubes,  162  ;  bewildered  by  the 
displacement  of  tribes,  188;  Asiatics 
commonly  so  called  after  Alexander's 
conquests,  191;  ealled  the  Assurioi, 
Suroi  or  Surioi,  191  ;  later  desig- 
nations  of  these  tribes,  ih.,  193,  194; 
tlie  G.  living  in  Cypruscalled  Kittim, 
192  ;  their  Danaus,  i.  q.  Josephus' 
Armais,  208  ;  their  Amenophis,  i.  q. 
Menephtha,  209 ;  tbeir  A  varis  Ha- 
Ouar,  213;  their  Paiones  Pannonii, 
224,  225;  settled  in  Thasos,  227; 
defeated  the  Amazons,  232  ;  whether 
the  Agraioi  were  G.,  250 ;  how  far 
the  early  G.  were  acquainted  with 
central  Italy,  256  ;  the  G.  Telldiines 
connected  with  Telegonos,  ih.  ;  tlie 
name  Latinos,  ih. ;  their  main  divi- 
sions  discussed,  260 ;  Javan  or  its 
equivalent  their  proper  name,  ih.,  261 ; 
the  Jews  knew  them  as  Chittim  or 
Kittim,  ih.,  262  ;  the  Phoeuicians  as 
Yanan,  263;  evidence  of  the  Cypriote 
inscriptions,  265  ;  relationsofCai'ians, 
Lycians,  etc.  to  classical  G.,  266 ; 
Strabo's  discussion  whether  the  Ca- 
rians  were  G.,  267;  adopted  Carian 
inventions,  268 ;  evidence  of  Hero- 
dotus,  269 ;  the  early  G.  who  served 
as  mercenaries  prob.  called  Leleges, 
270;  called  themselves  Hellenes  in- 
stead  of  the  older  title  Akhaioi,  271, 
279  ;  the  terras  Graikoi,  Graeci,  272  ; 
characteristics  of  various  races,  274; 
Akhaioi  Homer's  general  name,  276; 
'earth-born'  G.  introduced  worship 
of  Athene,  277;  why  Homer's  refe- 
rences  to  the  Hellenes  are  fewer,  278  ; 
Homeric  temi  Panakhaioi,  279; 
Homer  distinguishes  the  Lokrian 
Leleges  from  tlie  main  body  of  G., 
280;  their  armour,  ih.,  281,  2S2 ; 
their  settlements  in  Cilicia  late,  ib.  ; 
acc.  to  Plutarch,  some  on  the  islaud 
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Ogygia,  284 ;  their  Herakles  a  native 
hero,  2S7;  evidenceof  anearlystruggle 
witii  Africans,  288  ;  used  both  terms 
Persai  and  Amazones,  292  ;  also  Ke- 
phenes,  ih.,  295  ;  Hanebu  of  the  In- 
scriptions  prob.  indicates  the  G.,  296  ; 
the  G.  of  Crete  were  Akhaioi,  Dorieis, 
and  Pelas^oi,  299  ;  whether  they 
spoke  separate  dialects,  ih.,  300  ; 
kings  of  Argos  G.  till  the  time  of 
Perseus,  308 ;  the  Kudones  of  Crete 
akin  to  the  G..  311  ;  the  G.  of  Mar- 
seilles,  ii.4  ;  perh.  called  the  Ligurian 
colonists  of  Britain  Albici  and  their 
country  Albion,  18. 

Greeks,  settled  in  Italy,  i.  90,  92,  94, 
101,  102,  265,  266. 

the  Hellenic,  adopted   the  Phoe- 

nician  alphabet,  i.  266. 

Greek  writers,  i.  89,  161,  242,  286. 

• — ■ —  words  and  names,  i.  5,  13,  14,  59, 
104,  108,  193,  201,  209,  211,  239, 
249,267,  395..396-  397 ;ii-  12,  17.  22. 

literature,  i.  9,  20,  191,   226,  241, 

287,  292,  299.  337. 

language,  i.  7,  22,  23,  60,  94,  162, 

265.  266,  304,  343;  ii.  21. 

• tribes  and  races,  i.  31,  94,  95,  256, 

274,  284,  286,  299. 

deities,  i.  206,  207,  282,  284,  287, 

293,  305>  308. 

history,  i.  4,  18,  44,  49,  210,  248, 

259,  260,  263,  399,  400. 

mythus    and    legends,   i.    22,    28, 

226,  242,  243,  247,  273,  284,  286, 
308. 

colonies,  i.  12,  17,    66,   220,    261, 

265,  287,  300,  402. 

towns,  i.  87,  228. 

civilization  and  art,  i.  36,  50,  243, 

281. 

antiquaries,  i.  87,  102,  292. 

geography,  i.  108,  294,  295. 

confederacy,  its  effect  on  Western 

Europe,  i.  312. 

lexicons,  faulty  through  inatten- 

tion  to  connecting  vowel,  i.  356. 

Greek-speaking  Jews,  i.  295. 

Greeastead,  old  church  at,  ii.  79. 

Greenwell,  Rev.  W.,  on  incised  mark- 
ings  in  Northumberland,  ii.  84. 

Gregory  of  Tours,  i.  368. 

Gregory,  John,  on  Melchizedek,  i.  146. 

greini,  Icel.  to  separate,  ii.  149  n. 

Gretney,  iu  Annandale,  Roman  road 
at,  ii.  115. 

Grifiiths,  Henry,  on  the  Clawdd  Offa, 
ii.  278,  279. 


grime,  nom.,  griman,  gen.,  A.S.  a  witch, 
ii.  149. 

Grimes,  an  Engl.  surname  =  Graeme,  ii. 
150  n. 

Grimes  dic  (Grimsditch),  ii.  149,  190. 

Grimley,  Grimmer^s  dike,  ii.  191  nn. 

Grimm,  his  '  laws,'  i.  344  ;  the  formula 
in  his  Deutsche  Grammatik,  345, 
346  ;  the  examples  adduced  by  him, 
345  ;  his  followers  criticized,  ib. ;  on 
Erming  Street,  ii.  232;  Watling 
Street,  233;  Woden,  244  w. 

Grimsbury,  ii.  191. 

Grimsdale,  ii.  150. 

Grimsdike,  Grimsditch,  name  common 
to  several  dikes,  ii.  149;  their  evi- 
dence  on  the  subject  of  comparative 
civilization,  ib. ;  that  S.  of  Halisbury, 
ib.,  150,  201  ;  that  S.  of  Streatley, 
149, 191 ;  those  N.  of  Woodstock  and 
E.  of  Bensington,  151  ;  one  reaching 
frora  the  Glym  to  the  Evenlode,  191  ; 
one  from  Berkhampstead  to  Princes 
Risborough,  198  n. ;  Antonine's  wall 
popularly  known  as  the  G.,  150,  151 ; 
Stukesley's  opinion  on  the  etyniology 
of  the  term,  149  ;  why  unsatisfactory, 
ih.;  the  authors  speculations,  150, 
151;  popular  name  for  an  earthwork 
in  N.  Middlesex,  a  boundary  of  the 
Catuvellauni,  390,  406. 

Grimsetun,  Grimsetene,  Grimsetena,  ii. 
150  and  n. 

Grisnez,  Cape,  character  of  the  coast 
near,  ii.  334  ;  formerly  a  port  between 
it  and  Wissant,  336 ;  identified  by 
D*AnvilIe,  etc.  with  the  Ician  Pro- 
montory,  339  ;  its  identity  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  340,  342  ;  the  most 
important  coast  point  N.  of  the  Seine, 
339 ;  this  fully  recognized  by  the 
French  Governraent,  340 ;  Prof. 
Airy's  opinion,  373. 

'  Gromatici  veteres,'  a  critical  edition 
needed,  ii.  2o5  n. 

Groskui-d,  his  valuable  translation  of 
Strabo,  ii.  370. 

Grote,  his  orthography,  i.  4. 

Grove  Ferry,  on  the  Stour,  ii.  366. 

Guadalquivir,    r.,  i.    37,    (Baetis)    82, 

363- 
Guadiana,  r.,  i.  37,  389. 
Gneid  or  Gailh,  the  Brit.  form  of  With, 

i.  q.  Isle  of  Wight,  ii.  38. 
Guelderland,  ii.  20. 
guerg,   acc  to   Monimsen    'a   Keltish 

word,'  i.  357  71. 
Guest,  Dr.,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Wright, 
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ii.  313;  Prof.  Airy,  359,  373-375: 
Mv.  Long,  375-378  ;  N.  G.,  371  ;  his 
coutributions    to    philology,  i.   350- 

353- 
yuibhm,  a  fir,  guibsach,  a  pine  forest, 

i.  366. 
Guildford,  prob.  on  the  boundary  line, 

ii.  192. 
Guilou,  r.  (Asser),  i.  q.  the  Wiley,  ii.  54. 
Guines,  ii.  337. 
Guitolinus,  disturbances  headed  by,  ii. 

165;    Archbishop    of   London,    172; 

Nennius'  allusion,  1 73  ;  Lappenberg's 

error,  ib. ;  corrected,  1 74 ;  prob.  dis- 

putes  with  Vortigern,  ib. 
Gulf-stream,  the,  possible  alteration  in 

its  cour.se,  i.  126. 
Gunner,  Mr.,  on  the  Icknield  Way,  ii. 

230. 
Guoher,  a   place    mentioned   by  Nen- 

nius,  ii.  24. 
Guoloppum,  ii.  1 73,  i.  e.  the  battle  of 

Guoloph,  174  ;  prob.  the  tract  called 

the  Wallop  Fields,  ib. 
Guorthigernus,  i.  e.    the    Great    Chief, 

1.  q.  the  Vurtigernus  of  Bede,  i.  374. 
Guortigiaun,    a  territory  in    Hereford- 

slaire,    ii.     260  ;     and     Radnorshire, 

177  n. 
Gur  Baal,  i.  178. 
Gurgantus  Magnus   (Gwrgant  Mawr), 

father-in-law  to  k.  Meuric,  ii.  259 ; 

a  prince  of  high  rank,  ib. ;  his  name 

traced  through  various  charters,  ib., 

260;     inferences,     261;     prob.    i.  q. 

Gurguntius  Barbtruch,  or  the  legend- 

ary  Gwrgan  Varvtrwch,  260,  267. 
Gurguntius  Barbtruch,  acc.  to  Geof&ey 

son  of  Belinus  and  grandson  of  Dun- 

wallo   Molmutius,  ii.   257,    260;    his 

character  and  conquests,  257. 
Gussage  Cow-down,  ii.  201. 
Guthrum,    treaty    betwet^n     him    and 

Alfred,  ii.  224. 
guttural,  Ir.  ||  labial,  W.,  i.  380 ;  pre- 

ceding  dentals,  Celt.  melt  into  breath- 

ings,  ii.  342. 
gw,    Bret.   interchanges   ^vith    go,     ii. 

36. 
gwaer,  W.,  a   downward   aspect,   etc, 

whence    a    hypoth.   word    gwaeri   || 

gwaered,  the  bottom  of  a  descent,  = 

Lat.  term  varia,  i.  371. 
gvant,  W.  a  butt,  i.  3S3 ;  ii.  36. 
gtras,  W.  a  young  nian,  derivative  com- 

pounds.  i.  375. 
gwastad,  W.  level,  gwastad-edd,  aplain, 

i.  100;  ii.  50. 


Gwaswjm  (Gascony),  whence  came  the 
Lloegrwys,  ii.  8. 

Gwaun-Ysgor,  on  the  Clawdd  Ofi"a,  ii. 
27S,  279. 

gtcawl,  W.  the  waU,  ||  the  latter  part  of 
Luguvallium,  i.  360. 

Gwened,  Bret.  name  for  a  district  and 
tovm  on  the  Morbihan,  i.  100. 

gwent,  a  champaign,  a  common  name, 
esp.  applied  to  the  open  ti  act  round 
Winchester,  ii.  44,  153,  204;  hence 
its  Roman  name  Venta,  44  ;  a  second 
district  in  Monmouthshire  still  called 
in  W.  Went,  ib.,  49,  50,  52  ;  a  third 
near  Caistor.  44. 

Gwent-llwg,  a  district  of  Glamorgan, 
ii.  52. 

gwern,  W. ,  an  osier-bed,  ||  Lat.  vernum, 
ii.  55  :  Bret.  an  alder,  deriv.  gwerneJc, 

i-  364.  365- 
gtcer,  Bret.,  a  ford,  ii   36. 
Gwiaun,  a  child  of  Kyndruyn,  ii.  298. 
gwir,  Bret.,  right,  lcen-gicir,  public  right, 

i-  373- 
Gwlad-Morgan,    i.  e.    the    country    of 

Morgan,  now    comipted    into    Gla- 

niorgan,  ii.  50,  258. 
Gwlad-yr  Haf,  ii.  50  ;  W.  for  Somerset, 

53- 
gwor,  W.  augmentative  prefix,  i.  374  ; 

gicw-tho,  a  roof,  etc,  ih. 

Gwrgan  Varvtrwch,  ii.  260,  267  ;  under 
him  Domnonia  reached  its  highest 
prosperity.  270 ;  extent  of  his  do- 
minions,  ib. ;  prob.  the  conqueror  of 
Wodensburgh,  ih. ;  and  founder  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  ib. ;  his  maJe 
descendants  unknown,  271. 

'Gwrgant  Mawr,'  in  S.  Teilo's  legend, 
ii.  25S.     See  Gurguntus  Magnus. 

gicy,  W.,  water,  fi-equeut  ending  of  river 
names,  i.  368;  ii.  53.  54. 

Gwy,  a  boundary  of  Fferyllwg,  ii.  49. 

gwtjdd,  W.,  trees,  ii.  303. 

Gwyddel,  W.,  Irishman,  i.  41  ;  perh. 
took  the  form  icaetel  in  A.  S.,  whence 
etymologyof  Watling  Street,  ii.  234  ; 
G.  applied  also  to  the  wild  men  of 
the  Wealds,  cf.  O.  Pughe,  235 
and  71. 

Gwyddel  Ffichti,  their  settlement  in 
Galloway,  ii.  33  and  n.,  34. 

Gwyn,  a  child  of  Kyndruyn,  ii.  298. 

gtvyn,  W.,  fair,  giryit-tdd,  the  fair  dis- 
trict,  hence  the  W.  Gwynedd  on  the 
Menai,  i.  100. 

Gwynedd,  W.  for  North  Wales,  i.  100  ; 
ii.  49  and  n. 
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gmjrdd,  W.  ||  Lat.  viridis,  perh.  the 
root  of  Iwerddon,  ii.  21. 

gwys,  W.,  a  country,  root  of  D\xmgneis, 
i.  372. 

Gwyth,  Isle  of,  ii.  20  n.,  in  mod.  Welsh 
=  Lat.  Vectis,  Engl.  I.  of  Wiglit,  32, 
33;  one  of  'the  three  Islands,'  37; 
acc.  to  Nennius  means  '  divortium,' 
i.  e.  a  channel,  38 ;  called  also  ynys 
yr  ivyth,  the  island  of  the  channel,  ih. 

Gyndes,  r.,  prob.  i.  q.  Gihon,  i.  331. 

gypsuiu  in  coffins,  ii.  85,  86. 

gyrwe,  A.  S.,  a  fen,  ii.  232;  'set  Gyr- 
wum,'  i.  e.  Jarrow  (Sim.  Dunelm.), 
233- 

h  and  th  interchanged  in  Shemitic,  i. 

202  ;  ?i  and  t,  168  n.  ;  h,  initial,  W. 

II  Ir.  s,  381,  382. 
Habitable  area  of  the  world,  whether 

varying    in    different    ages,    i.    108, 

109. 
Habitancum  on  the  Watling  Street,  ii. 

113- 

Habor,  r.,  i.  q.  Khabour,  i.  184. 

Hackington  Way,  Oxon,  a  name  given 
to  part  of  the  Icknield  Street,  ii.  227; 
the  term  explained,  227-229. 

'Hackney  Way,'  prob.  a  modification 
of 'Acknil  Way,'  ii.  227. 

Hades,  the  Homeric  places  in  Europe 
connected  with,  i.  9,  33 ;  Strabo's 
reference  to  it,  19 ;  its  connexion 
with  the  volcanic  regioa  of  Phiygia, 
29,  31  ;  Herakles'  visit  to,  288. 

Hadramaut  (Hazar-niaveth),  i.  130. 

Hadriae,  ii.  104. 

Hadrian,  his  life  written  by  Spartian, 
ii.  88  ;  his  ^dsit  to  Britain,  and  his 
muriis,  89,  112  ;  its  construction,  ih., 
90 ;  a  turf-vvall,  ib. ;  three  principal 
opinions,  ib.,  91  ;  importance  of  his 
wall,  273  ;  tribes  lying  to  the  North, 
ib. 

Hadrumetum,  founded  by  the  Phoe- 
nices,  i.  289. 

Haemus,  Mt.,  i.  255. 

Hafren,  W.  for  Severn,  conn.  with  Ir. 
sahhrann,  i.  382  ;  ii.  50. 

Hagar,  her  descendants,  i.  167,  245. 

Hagarites  or  Hagarenes,  included  in 
the  Bene  Kedeni,  i.  167  ;  expelled  in 
Saul's  time  by  Reuben,  etc,  ih. ;  the 
term  indicates  the  Ishmaelites  near 
Damascus,  ib. ;  perh.  extending  as 
far  E.  as  Euphrates,  ib. ;  conjecture 
as  to  the  adoption  of  the  nanie  H., 
168 ;  thought  to  be  the  raoe  Pehe- 


kran  of  the  inscriptions,  ih. ;  from 
1000  B.c.  they  and  the  Nabatheans 
the  predoininant  tribes  of  the  N. 
de^ert,  169;  settled  around  Haran 
before  Moses'  days,  245 ;  perh.  the 
Spartan  kings  claimed  connexion  with 
them  as  Kadmeioi,  249. 

Haic,  native  name  of  the  Arnie- 
nians,  i.  309 ;  acc.  to  Moses  of 
Chorene,  H.  was  son  of  Togarmah, 
ih. ;  this  mythus  explained,  310  ;  the 
Kehak  prob.  represeiit  the  Armein 
of  Sallust  and  the  H.  of  modern 
Armenia,  ib. 

Haigneri^,  M.  TAbb^,  on  Portus  Itius, 

"•  334>  340- 

hair,  practice  of  rounding  the  comers 
of,  i.  200 ;  forbidden  to  the  Israelites, 
ib.  ;  common  in  Egypt  and  Arabia, 
ib.,  201  ;  that  of  the  Gauls  dyed  and 
turned  back,  ii.  98  and  n. 

hal,  W.,  salt,  heledd,  brine-pit,  ii.  50. 

Halah,  prob.  the  district  of  which  Calah 
was  the  chief  town,  i.  184. 

Haldorsen,  cited,  ii.  232. 

Hales,  Dr.,  his  chrouology,  i.  323. 

Halizones  of  the  Iliad,  whether  Khal- 
daioi,  i.  162. 

Halkin  Mountain,  on  the  course  of 
Clawdd  Offa,  ii.  278. 

Hallam  on  Pudens,  ii.  126  n. ;  his  argu- 
nients  summarized,  1 29  ;  hardly  states 
the  facts  honestly,  130;  his  opinion 
on  Martiars  praise  of  Claudia,  131  ; 
thought  Ussher's  labours  '  a  chaos  of 
chaft','  141  n.,  144;  he  might  have 
found  grains  of  truth,  ih. 

Halley  on  Caesar's  passage,  ii.  343,  345, 
346,  348,  352. 

Halliford,  the  one  place  on  the  Lower 
Thames  whose  name  iudicates  a  ford, 
ii.  388,  406,  408. 

Halys,  r.,  the  natural  divisionof  Darius' 
satrapies,  i.  66  ;  Khalubes  to  the  West 
of  it,  162  ;  the  valley  of,  sometimes 
=  Cappadocia,  181  ;  drains  the  West 
side  of  Mount  Argaeus,  ib. ;  a  branch 
called  by  Pliny  Cappadox,  ih. 

Ham,  occupied  by  Zuzims,  i.  159,  174; 
traversed  by  Chedorlaomer,  160;  its 
position  fixed  within   narrow  iimits, 

Noah's    curse   upon,  i.   150;    his 

descendants,  the  Hamitic  races,  1 29, 
150,  151,  155;  whether  some  were 
wliite  men,  ih.,  156;  some  spoke 
Sheniitic  dialects,  335. 

Hamadan,  caravan  route  from,  i.  128. 
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Haman,  called  in  Esther  the  Agagite, 
in  Josephus  an  Amalekite,  i.  201, 
242  ;  in  the  LXX.  the  Makedon, 
201  ;  strange  interpolation  in  the 
LXX.,  ih.  ;  prob.  descended  from  the 
Amalekitish  remnant,  243. 

Harable,  r.,  Cerdic  prob.  landed  N.  of, 
ii.  180. 

Hamble-water,  in  the  country  of  the 
Jutes  (Bede),  ii.  185;  the  creek 
prob.  the  landing-place  of  Stuf  and 
Wihtgar,  %b. 

Hamilcar's  expedition  to  Spain,  i.  70. 

Hamilton  on  the  Ascanian  lake,  i.  23. 

Hamo's  Port  (Southampton),  ii.  220 
and  n. 

Hamor,  the  children  of,  i.  132. 

Hampshire,  i.  383;  ii.  42,  180,  187, 
188,  190. 

Ha-ne-bu,  a  people  mentioned  in  an 
Egj^pt.  in.scription,  i.  296  ;  opinions 
of  geographers,  ih. ;  term  prob.  a 
loose  one  to  denote  the  Greek  people, 
ih.,  297. 

Hannibal's  march,  i.  378,  405. 

Ha  Ouar,  in  Egj^pt.  papyri  the  name 
for  Avaris,  i.  172,- 211;  signiiies  'a 
haunch,'  ib. ;  existed  long  before 
Abraham,  213.     See  Avaris. 

Haran,  son  of  Terah,  i.  157;  his  son 
Lot,  158. 

the  place  so   called,  i.  161 ;    the 

Kharrai  of  Ptolemy,  157;  Terah's 
settlement  there,  ib. ;  to  the  X.  E.  of 
Canaan,  ib.;  Abraham  left  it,  but 
Bethuel  remained  there,  158;  among 
the  merchants  of  Tyrus,  177;  the 
district   around    called  Kedem,   244, 

245- 

Harpy-tomb  brought  from  Xanthus,  i. 

238. 
Hasisadra,  the  hero    of   the    Assyrian 

deluge-mythus,  i.  319  and  n. 
Hasted,  historian  of  Kent,  ii.  404. 
Hastings,  ii.  42  n. ;    Caesar's  landing- 

place,  acc.  to  Prof.  Airy,  375. 
hastou,  an  Engl.  provincialism  of  the 

I5th  cent.,  i.  348. 
Hauran,  the,  stone  doors  in,  ii.  76. 
have,   Xorth    country   dialect    for    has, 

HavUah,  i.  130 ;  at  one  end  of  the  Ta- 
neter,  144,  145  ;  its  inhabitants  ||  the 
Khaulotaioi  of  Eratosthenes,  168  and 
«.,  330 ;  H.  to  Shur,  a  district  of 
great  extent,  198;  occupied  chiefly 
by  Amalekites,  ib. ;  a  remnant  of  this 
people    lingered    ia   the    neighbour- 


hood,  199,  242  ;  to  the  E.  was  Elam, 

330. 
Havilah,  son  of  Cush,  i.  1 76 ;  of  Joktan, 

198,  202. 
Hawkstone,  a  remarkable  ridge  of  rocks 

on  the  Tem,  ii.  307  and  n. 
Haydon,  Essex,  ii.  228. 
Hazarmaveth  (Hadramant),  i.  130. 
Hazezon-tamar,  i.  160. 
Hazo,  son  of  Xahor.  i.  158. 
Head-gear  of  the  Shairetana  explained, 

i-  303.  304- 

Hearne,  ii.  loi  n ;  on  Eoman  mile- 
stones,  107. 

Heathcote,  Mr.  J.  M.,  ii.  69  n. 

Heathen  priests,  their  fiLthy  attire,  i. 
271  ;  customs  complied  with  by  early 
Christians,  ii.  137,  138. 

Ueber  of  the  later  Scriptures  has  a 
difFerent  initial  from  Eber  of  Genesis, 
i.  I  29  n. 

Hebraists,  modem,  i.  105,  153. 

Hebrews,  the  ancient,  i.  146  ;  under- 
stood  the  raintall,  115;  Ebers  rela- 
tions  to  this  race,  129,  130  ;  during 
the  Egyptian  captivity  how  super- 
intended,  141  ;  called  islands,  etc. 
Kethim,  262. 

Hebrew  language,  its  present  form 
prob.  not  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Eber,  i.  129;  how  far  applicable  for 
etymology,  130;  the  '  Jews'  lan- 
guage'  of  Hezekiah's  officers,  142, 
193 ;  famiUar  to  all  in  Jerusalem, 
142,  193 ;  stereotyped  as  a  sacred 
language,  142  ;  a  parallel  case,  143  ; 
contrasted  with  Aramaic,  ih.,  1 44  ; 
dropped  by  Daniel  when  giving  the 
speech  of  the  Kha.sdim,  193. 

textoftheBiblejealouslyguarded, 

i-  317.  320. 

names     and     terms,  i.    22,     23, 

105,  115,  116,  129  and  n.,  138, 
192  n. 

Hebron,  Amorites  X.  of,  i.  133;  built 
seven  years  before  Zoan,  173,  327, 
328;  link  of  connexion  traced,  173; 
antiquity  of  H.  passed  into  a  proverb, 
327;  built  i-hoi-tly  before  Sarali's 
death,  17.?,  327,  328  ;  no  town  there 
during  Abraham's  confederacy  with 
the  Amorites,  327;  thoughthe  neigh- 
bourhood  preserved  their  nanies,  328; 
ori<>in  of  the  name  unknown,  ih.; 
Arba  established  at  H.  the  worship 
of  Anuka,  215.  305,  307;  Joshua 
destroyed  the  Anakinis,  who  prob. 
occupied  from  H.  to  the  sea,  306 ;  an 
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oak   there  called  Oguges,  242,  307; 

taken  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  1S8. 
Hebrus,  r.,  i.  219. 
Hecataeus,  geographer,  i.  10,  57,80,98, 

291  ;  ii.  211. 
Hector,  i.  225;  commanded  the  Troes, 

237;  Pandaros  his  friend,  238. 
Hector    Boethius,    on     the     Goodwin 

Sands,  ii.  350. 
Heer  on  the  Miocene  Flora,  i.  127. 
Hel,  Al,  or  El,  old  Brit.  topog.  =  a  rocky 

height,   ii.  307;  perh.  the  ridge  now 

called  Hawkstone,  ih. 
Hell,  in    Lat.    poetry  called  Avernus, 

i.  13. 
Hella,  or  Ela,  the  temple  at  Dodona,  i. 

271. 
Hellanicus  of  Lesbos  on  the  Tursenoi, 

i.  253- 

Hellas,  the  Greek'8  favourite  name  for 
his  country,  i.  271  ;  near  Dodona  and 
the  Achelous,  272  ;  the  name  spread, 
ib. ;  different  from  the  word  Helles, 
275  ». ;  Achilles  its  lord,  278;  Hel- 
lenes  its  mountaineers,  ih.  ;  its  ruling 
classes  afFected  the  name '  Akhaoi, 
2  79 ;  change  of  meaning  in  H.  and 
Hellenes  indicates  the  progress  of  the 
Gk.  social  revidution,  ib.;  phrase 
'  through  H.  and  mid  Argos '  ex- 
plained,  280. 

Hellen,  mythical  son  of  Deucalion,  i.  299. 

Hellenes,  modern  affectation  of  using 
the  term  for  Grecks,  i.  5 ;  the  name 
of  the  people  of  Dodona,  271,  274  ; 
the  Doiians  carried  the  name  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  their  ascendancy 
in  Greece  gave  it  currency,  271,  279 ; 
apphed  to  the  tribe  forinerly  called 
Graikoi  and  Selloi,  272;  in  Homer's 
time  they  held  a  subordinate  position, 
2  78,  but  he  seems  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Akhaioi,  ib. ;  as  Achilles' 
suhjects  the  H.  were  mountaineers, 
Akhaioi  the  coast  tribe.  Panellenes 
means  the  whole  body  of  the  H.,  279, 
and  may  have  been  adopted  deliber- 
ately,  280 ;  social  importance  of  the 
term  H.,  ib. 

uame  of  a  city,  i.  2*^5. 

Hellenic  or  classical  Greeks,  i.  90,  266, 

279- 

civilization,  i.  263,  274. 

history,  i.  285. 

Hellenized  Jews  of  Alexandria,  i.  295. 
Hilles,  perh,  a  variant  of  Heb.  Elishah, 

i.  275  and  «.;  prob.  =-Eastern  Greece, 

ib. 


Hellespont,  i.  206,  2  20 ;  its  etymology, 

2  75; 

Helloi,  used  by  Pindar  for  Selloi,  i.  271 ; 
gave  its  name  to  Hellas,  272. 

Hellopia,  the  district  of  the  Helloi,  i. 
271. 

Helouettioi  (Helvetii"),  i.  46. 

Helshaw,  a  place  near  Hodnet,  ii.  307  ; 
origin  of  the  name,  ib. 

Helvellen,  W.,  prob.  means  the  yellow 
mountain,  ii.  307. 

Helvetii,  i.  44,  a  wealthy  but  peaceful 
people,  46 ;  their  migration  west- 
waid,  89. 

Hemeroscopium,  i.  57. 

Henetoi,  occupied  a  rich  district  to  the 
E.  of  Paphlagonia,  i.  31  ;  the  preemi- 
nent  tribe  in  Homer's  time,  ih.,  25, 
100;  called  by  the  Latins  Veneti,  98  ; 
their  migration  to  Europe  from  the 
Amisene  Bay,  ib.,  99,  loi ;  any  leffc 
behind  were  absorbed  among  other 
tribes,  99  ;  a  branch  went  into  Brit- 
tany,  ih.,  100 ;  a  Celtic  people,  ib. ; 
some  placed  by  Herod.  in  Illyricum, 
loi.     See  Veneti. 

Hengest,  ii.  160,  163,  182;  whether 
Saxon  settlements  were  niade  in  Eng- 
land  before  his  time,  154  and  n', 
Bede's  account  of  his  arrival,  166  and 
n. ;  Palgrave  considers  H.  and  Horsa 
poetical  epithets,  ib.  n. ;  this  view 
refuted,  167  n. ;  arguments  against 
the  theory  advanced  in  Mon.  Hist. 
Brit.,  169  ;  Vortigern's  war  with  H., 
170;  H.  '  took  the  kingdom,'  ib.; 
victorious  at  Creccanford,  ib.,  and  at 
Wipped's  fleet,  175;  his  last  battle 
prob.  in  S.  E.  Kent,  1 78 ;  his  king- 
dom  coincided  with  the  modern 
county,  ib. 

Hengwrt  MSS.,  a  celebrated  coUection, 
ii.  289  n. 

Henry  L,  k.,  ii.  226;  founded  Dun- 
stable  to  check  highwaymen,  227, 
235  ;  drought  in  his  reign,  404. 

Henry  III.,  k.,  disafforested  the  Ken- 
not  valley,  ii.  152. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  i.  347;  ii.  167, 
171  ;  his  history  abounds  in  graphic 
details  of  doubtful  authority,  ii.  164; 
sometimes  yiehls  to  his  iuiagination, 
ib.  and  n. ;  his  account  of  Aelle's 
invasion,  179;  of  Ceidic's,  180;  his 
account  of  the  Four  Roman  Ways, 
223-226;  of  Fethanleag,  285,  286; 
of  Silcliester,  392. 

Hept;irchy,  tiuies  of  the,  ii.  190. 
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Hera  or  Here,  swore  by  the  Gods  be- 
neath.  i.  3.^;  the  hills  of,  i.  e.  her 
temple  at  Arsfos.  25,2  and  n.\  her 
opposition  to  Herakles,  287,  288. 

Heraclim  or  Heraklas,  hcc.  to  certain 
legends  the  father  of  Melchizedek,  i. 
146. 

Heracleum,  on  the  west  of  the  Nile 
Delta,  i.  296. 

Heraklean  Greeks,  i.  287. 

way,   i.  e.   a  passage    across    the 

Alps,  i.  287. 

Herakleidai  or  Heracleidae,  their  sup- 
posed  connexion  with  Melchizedek, 
i.  X46 ;  the  Tenienidai  claimed  to  be 
H.,  221 ;  Telephus  one  of  them.  227, 
228;  their  'return'  a  mysterious 
event,  308. 

Herakles,  i.  4;  gave  the  land  of  the 
Bebrukes  to  Lukos,  28 ;  carried  ofT 
Geruon's  cattle,  2q ;  worshipped  by 
the  Eruthraioi  and  Tyrians  under  the 
sumame  Ipoktonos  or  fly-slayer  = 
Baalzebub  of  Ekron,  154,  155;  his 
place  in  the  Osiris  mythus,  206;  said 
to  have  held  tlie  fiist  place  on  the 
Atlantis,  284;  some  of  his  foUowers 
settled  in  Iberia,  286;  called  'the 
more  ancient  Hercules'  in  distinc- 
tion  from  the  H.  of  Roman  le- 
gend,  243,  286 ;  some  writers  less 
clear  in  this  distinction,  ih. ;  accounts 
of  Diodorus  and  Dionysius,  ih. ;  hard 
to  separate  the  two  in  Eoman  le- 
gend,  287;  the  name  niarks  Phoe- 
nician  civilization  in  Western  Europe, 
ib- ;  the  story  as  told  in  the  Iliad,  ib., 
288  ;  in  the  Theogony,  ih.  ;  acc.  to 
Pausanias  the  Egypt.  name  for  Sar- 
dus,  who  led  Libyans  to  Sardinia, 
311  ;  acc.  to  Diodorus  fathpr  of  Ga- 
lates,  acc.  to  Parthenius  of  Keltos.  ii. 
3 ;  this  mythus  explained,  ih. ;  his  ex- 
pedition  to  Keltike,  ih.  iSee  Hercules. 

Herbert,  Mr.  Algemon,  ed.  Irish  Nen- 
nius,  i.  361 ;  his  theorj-  of  Stonehenge, 
ii.  213,  214. 

Hercules,  worshipped  at  Rome  with  the 
title  Sancus,  i.  95  :  the  H.  of  Eoman 
lesfend  personified  the  later  Phoe- 
nician  conquests,  286;  '  peri.shed  in 
Spain '  as  Sallust  heard  in  Africa, 
289 ;  the  Roman  and  African  mythus 
distinguished,  ih. ;  acc.  to  PHny  ac- 
companied  by  Persae,  293 ;  the  Egypt. 
H.  worshipped  at  Tyre,  148  ;  Mela's 
legends,  ii.  15,  18. 

labours  of,  i.  86. 


Hercules!,  columns  of, i.  36^  127;  ii.  5,  25. 

Herculis  Via,  i.  311. 

Hereford,  dioce.se  of,  ii.53. 

Herefordshire,  ii.  260. 

Hei-kunia,  Hercynian  forest,  i.  43,  46 ; 
occupied  by  Belgae,  398 ;  Volcae 
Tectosages,  405,  406 ;  a  vague  term, 

399- 
Herma,  near  Tartessus,  i.  311. 
Hermanoricus    (A.  S.    Eormanric),     i. 

'  Hermen,'  i.  e.  Ermine  Street,  ii.  232  n. 
Hermes,  chief  counsellor  of  Osiris,   i. 

206;    father  of  Evander,  256;   God 

of  boundaries,  ii.  244  n. 
Hermione    in   Peloponnesus,    Demeter 

worshipped  at,  i.  9. 
Hermon,  Mount,  prob.  gave  shelter  to 

the  Ishmaelites  expelled  in  the  days 

of  Said,  i.  167. 
Hermotybian,    the    Egypt.    militia,    i. 

206. 
Herodian,  on  the  use  of  iron  in  Britain, 

ii.  215  n. 
Herodotus,  i.  9,  16,  17,  25,  30,  45,  52, 

55,  60,  62  and  «..  63,  80,  87,  96,  140, 

153.    173,    179,    189,  195,   196,   200, 

2CI,  205,  207.  212,  219,  220,  221  n., 
222,  223,  225,  226,  230,  231,  234, 
235.    236,     238,     239,    240,    244,    249, 

252,  254,  261,  263,  268  and  n.,  269, 
274,  280,  281,  292,  303,  304,  307, 
308,  309,  310,  331 ;  on  the  passage  of 
the  Kimmerioi  into  Europe,  17,  18; 
on  the  invasion  of  Asia  Minor  by  the 
Kimmerioi,  1 9 ;  his  account  of  the 
Persian  satrapies,  6*1 ;  counts  races 
from  South  to  North,  70;  believed 
Italy  to  be  peojiled  by  three  racea, 
Ombrikoi,  Opikoi  and  Oinotroi,  90; 
his  visit  to  Tyre,  14S ;  notices  a 
marked  difTerence  between  races  liv- 
ing  E.  and  "W.  of  the  Svrtes,  182; 
on  the  Surioi,  191,  193  ;  his  account 
of  Sesostris,  208  ;  the  four  great  mili- 
tary  expeditions  which  he  considers 
the  earliest  in  history,  218  and  n.; 
on  the  Brugoi,  Briges  or  Phruges, 
229 ;  on  the  Gephuraioi,  248  250 ; 
atti-ibutes  to  the  Cares  three  inven- 
tions.  268 ;  his  statement  on  the  in- 
trodiiction  of  Demeter's  worship  into 
Greece  needs  qualification,  275  ;  on 
the  habits  of  tlie  Maxues  or  IMasha- 
washa,  291  ;  distinguishes  between 
Perses  and  Perseus,  292. 
Hertford.shire,  possessed  by  the  Belgae 
before  55  B.c,  ii.  209;  a  well-peopled 
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district  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 

238- 

Hejiod,  prob.  uses  Ligues  as  a  general 
name  for  the  Celtic  race,  i.  84 ;  whe- 
ther  the  author  of  the  Theogony, 
251»  257;  on  the  Leleges,  quoted  by 
Strabo,  270 ;  assigns  Dodona  to  the 
Pelasgoi,  273 ;  uses  the  term  Pan- 
ellenes,  279;  himself  a  Dorian,  ih. 
See  Theogony. 

Hesiodic  school  among  the  Locri  Ozolae, 
i.  251. 

' mythus  of  Evander,  i.  256,  257. 

poems,  i.  239. 

Hesperian  dragon,  i.  29. 

Hesus,  a  Gavilish  God,  ii.  9. 

Hesychius,  i.  25,  27,  35,  200,  271,  306. 

Heth,  apparently  a  patriarchal  ancestor, 
i.  150 ;  name  gen.  used  by  Canaanites 
at  the  Exodus  to  indicate  their  coun- 
trymen,  ih. ;  linked  with  Cuth,  1 56 ; 
=  Khita,  and  given  to  nearly  all  the 
tribes  of  Palestine,  247 ;  Kit  its 
Phoenician  equivalent,  263,  264 ; 
Moses'  use  of  the  word,  ih. 

sons  of,  150,  228. 

Heyne,  i.  84  n. 

Heytesbury,  a  ditch  to  the  N.  of,  ii. 
201,  205. 

Hiberiones,  gen.  name  for  the  Irish, 
temp.  Patrick,  ii.  22. 

Hiberni,  mentioned  by  Eumenius,  ii.  29. 

Hibemia,  Ireland  so  called  by  Pliny 
and  Tacitus,  ii.  21  ;  its  etymology, 
23  ;  Nennius  on  its  colonization,  ib., 
24,  25  ;  mentioned  by  Eumenius,  29. 

*  Hicknel '  or  '  Hicknal '  Way,  i.  q.  Ick- 
nield,  ii.  230  n. 

Hiddekel,  r.  (Tigris),  i.  139,  184,  331. 

'  Hiempsars  books,'  Carthaginian  MSS., 
i.  289  and  n. 

Hieratic  or  cursive  characters,  1.  338  ; 
whether  the  Phoenician  alphabet  is 
derived  from  them,  339. 

HierogIj'phic  inscriptions,  i.  216,  297, 
298  ;  some  before  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham,  336. 

Hieroglyphics,  Hieroglyphs,  conveyed 
their  meaning  '  by  means  of  the  first 
elements '  or  '  symbolically,'  i.  336  ; 
most  belonged  to  the  first  class,  ih. 
'firstelenients'discussed,ii.,337,  338; 
'  Egyptian,'  and  jjrob.  other  systems 
originating  elsewhere,  338;  e.  g.  the 
arrow-headed  characters  near  the  Eu- 
phrates,  ib. ;  whether  the  H.  answer 
to  the  languages  other  tlian  the  Cop- 
tic,  339- 


Hierosolymus,  mythical  son  of  Typhon, 

i.  209. 
Higden,  a  monk  of  Chester,  partially 

followed  GeofF.  of  Monmouth,  ii.  219; 

his  account  of  the  '  four  royal  roads,' 

2  20 ;    with  two  exceptions  accurate 

and important,  221;  details examined, 

ib.,  222,  223  «.,  224-6,  231  ;  on  the 

treaty  between  Arthur  and  Cerdic, 

187,  189. 
'  High  Ditch,'  name  given  to  part  of 

the  Fleam-dyke,  ii.  247  n. 
High  Rochester  (Bremenium),  ii.  II3. 
'  Hifjh    Street,'    from    Lincoln    to    the 

Humber,  ii.  226. 
Higham,  near  Gravesend,  ii.  404. 
Highlandeis  of  Scotland,  i.  388. 
Hikenilde-strete  (Laws  of  the  Confes- 

sor)  for  Icknield  Street,  ii.  218,  222  ; 

an  instance  of  blundering  spelling,  ih. 
hild,    A.  S.,    war,    battle,     hilde-rince, 

warrior,  hilde-weg,  highway,  etc,  e.  g. 

Icenhilde  loeg,  ii.  228, 
Himalayas,  i.  109. 
Hincks,  Dr.,  invented  the  term  Acca- 

dian,  i.  165,  319. 
Hinde,  Hodgson,  ii.  118. 
Hindoos,  the  modern,  i.  270. 
Hippemolgoi,  epithet  of  the  Skuthai,  i. 

84,  225. 
Hippo,    founded    by  the   Phoenices,   i. 

289. 
Hirtius,  quoted,  i.  363. 
Ms,  gen.  case  oiit  (A.  S.  hif),  i.  351. 
Hispane,  an  adverb,  in  Ennius,  i.  58. 
Hispani,  i.  58 ;  their  arms  at  Cannae, 

ii.  96. 
Hispania  =  Iberia  (Strabo),  i.  54;  the 

only  term  used  by  Caesar,  58  ;  name 

found  in  Maccabees,  ih. ;  prob.  bor- 

rowed  from  the  Greeks  of  MarseiUes, 

ih. ;  its  etymology  discussed,  ih.,  59 ; 

St.  PauFs  visit,  ii.  122  nn. 
Histiaeotis,  Dores  driven  from,  i.  244. 
Historeth,  son  of  Istorinus  (Nennius), 

i.  379;  ii.  24,  28. 
'  Historia  Eliensis,'  ii.  231. 
Historical  reseai-ch  not  sufficiently  con- 

tinuous,  i.  312. 
History,  its  relation  to  mythus,  i.  4,  5  ; 

the  author's  method  of  construction, 

ih. ;    induction  how  fiir  valuable,  6 ; 

value  of  chronology  in  illustration  of, 

313,  314;    early  of  Britain,  ii.  147; 

the  principal  authorities,  156  sqq. 
Hittim,    among    the    Jews    a   general 

name  for  the  Canaanites,  i.  264. 
Hittites,  i.  150,  264;  in  Egypt.  pictures 
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white  or  yellow,  not  red  men,  155  ; 
their  geographical  position,  1 86 ;  more 
than  once  braved  the  power  of  Egypt, 
ih,  ;  known  as  Khita,  ib.,  246  ;  their 
cliariots,  compared  with  those  of  E- 
gypt,  247  ;  treated  by  the  Egyptians 
as  equals,  ■ib. ;  their  kings  lived  in 
the  Lebanon  district,  ih. ;  Keteioi 
and  Kitioi  of  Gk.  legend  sprang  from 
them,  ih. ;  aided  in  war  by  neigh- 
bouring  races,  ih. ;  Eamses  ll's  cam- 
paign  against  them,  ih. 

Hivites,  i.  156. 

Hlothwig,  A.  S.  II  Chlodovicus,  Frank., 

i-  356-  . 

Hoare,  Sir  R.  Colt,  ii.  44  w.,  149,  152 
n.,  153  n.,  401  ;  did  not  carefully 
distinguish  between  trackways  and 
boundary  dikes,  205  and  w. ;  his  sur- 
vey  of  the  Wansdyke,  247. 

Hobah,  Chedorlaomer's  flight  to,  i.  160. 

Hodgson,  historiau  of  Northumberland, 
ii.  90. 

Hodnet,  Salop,  ii.  307  and  n. 

Hody,  on  the  LXX  translation  of 
Joshua,  ii.  98. 

'  Hog's-back,'  the,  ii.  192  n. 

Tioise,  O.  Eng.  for  hoist,  i.  349. 

Holland,  owes  its  origin  to  a  belt  of 
sand-hills,  ii.  334 ;  great  changes  of 
coast-line,  352. 

Holt  Forest,  an  ancient  woodland,  ii. 
152,  203.  _ 

Holt-Pade,  i.  e.  Forest-Pade,  the  wood- 
land  portion  of  Friesland,  i.  385. 

Holwood  Hill,  ii.  192. 

Holyhead  Railway,  ii.  278. 

Holywell,  Flintshire,  on  Cunobellinus' 
boundary,  ii.  61  ;  termination  of 
Wafs  Dyke,  274;  H.  Road,  277, 
278,  279. 

Homer,  i.  5,  10,  27,  29,  35,  87,  205, 
208,  220,  222,  225,  227,  240,  244,  265, 
266  and  w.,  269,  278,  279,  2S0,  284, 
285,  291  ;  his  geography  worthy  of 
respect,  10 ;  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
Kimmerioi,  18;  his  knowledge  of  the 
Phrygians,  23,  25  ;  how  far  his  poems 
are  open  to  historical  criticism,  218; 
makes  the  Trojan  army  speak  various 
languages,  230  ;  never  nientions  the 
Thunoi  and  Bithunoi,  ih.;  what  tribes 
he  allies  with  Tioy,  231  ;  his  testi- 
mony  about  the  Troes,  237 ;  uses 
Akhaioi  as  a  general  name  for  the 
Gk.  people,  276  ;  reasons  for  his  sup- 
pression  of  the  Hellenes,  278;  flou- 
rished  about  900  B.  c,  281. 


Homeric  poems   and  hymns,   i.  8,  33, 

229,  239,_  253,  273,  287. 

Nekuia,  i.  8,  12,  43. 

age,  mythus  of,  i.  34. 

Homilies,  i.  351  and  n. 
Hondius'  Atlas,  ii.  20. 
Honorius,  CIaudian's  panegyrics  on,  ii. 

30  and  n. 
Hopkins,   Mr.,   his   hypothesis   on    the 

Gulf-stream,  i.  126. 
Horace,  i.  93. 
Horites,    of  Mount  Seir,  i.   160,   175, 

247. 
'horizontal    thrust,'  resisted   by   encir- 

cling   a   hut  with  cables,   ii.   77'    ^ 

daiiger  liable  to  a  heavy  roof  resting 

on  sloping  props,  83. 
Horonite  Moabites,  araong  Nehemiah's 

enemies,  i.  1 88. 
Horsa,  Hengest's  brother,  ii.   166  and 

n. ;  association  ofthe  brothers  charac- 

teristic  of  the  times,  167«.;  slain  at 

Aylesford,   164  n.,  170,  171  ;    acc.  to 

Nennius  at  Episford,  164M.;  his  mo- 

nument  mentioned  by  Bede,  171  ;  his 

tomb  still  pointed  out,  ih.  and  n. 
Horses  of  the   Sigunnai,    described,   i. 

234,  235  ;  as  used  by  the  Gauls,  ii. 

99.  _ 

Horsley,  i.  382;  ii.  12  n.;  maintained 

Gordon's  hypothesis  of  the  Walls,  ii. 

90 ;  on  indeclinable  names  of  places, 

iio  n.,  III,  112. 
Horsted,  near  Aylesford,  thought  to  be 

Hoi'3a's  burial-place,  ii.  171. 
Houghton,  Beds,  ii.  227. 
Housesteads   (Borcovicus),  its  position 

relative  to  the  Wall,  ii.  93,  94. 
Hu  Gadarn,  brought  the  Cymry  to  Bri- 

tain,  ii.  8,  9. 
Hul,   an  Aramean  tribe,  i.   185  ;  perh. 

in  Padanaram,  ih. 
Human  sacrifices,  offered  by  the  Gauls, 

ii.  87. 
Humber,    r.,  ii.  61,    226,    233  n.;    the 

Coraniaid  settled  near,  155  n. 
Humboldt,  W.,  on  etymology  of  His- 

pania,  i.  58;  his  'Urbewohner   His- 

paniens'  contains  little  but  specula- 

tion,  76;  on  '  Vergobretus,'  357  n. ; 

Allobroges,  358  ;  on  the  emling  briva, 

37°-  ,  ..     „^ 

Hume,  on  Ceawlin  s  conquests,  11.  280. 
Humenaios,  i.  302. 
Hummarabi,    k.   of  the  Kassi,  i.   163, 

329- 
Hunnum,  a  station  on  the  Wall,  11.  113. 
Huntingdon,  on  the  Erming  Street,  ii. 
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238 ;  on  one  of  the  Iters  of  Antoni- 
nus,  i\). ;  its  derivation,  320. 

Huntingdonshire,  Camden's  account  of, 
ii.  231. 

huper,  Gk.,  upon,  whether  ||  W.  ar  and 
En^.  over,  ii.  23. 

Hurlyford,  near  Marlow,  ii.  388. 

hmsos  (pilum),  described,  ii.  96. 

'  hut-circles,'  hollows  in  Brit.  villages, 
ii.  82. 

Hutchins'  Dorset,  ii.  204. 

Huz,  son  of  Nahor,  i.  158;  settled  N. 
of  Gilead,  ib. 

hwit  arn  (Whithorn),  i.  e.  the  White 
Cell,  ii.  302. 

Hy  Nial,  i.  e.  the  0'Neals,  the  ruling 
family  in  Ireland  in  Patrick's  time 
ii.  22. 

Hydra,  the  Lernaean,  i.  29. 

Hyginus,  i.  276;  ii.  92. 

Hykshos,  or  shepherd  king-j  (JiyTc,  king, 
sos,  shepherd),  Josephus'  account  of, 
i.  172,  211  ;  identifies  them  with  the 
Jews,  and  cnnfounds  their  expulsion 
with  the  Exodus,  172;  their  city 
Avaris  or  Zoan,  ib.,  173,  213,  328; 
earliest  Egyptologists  thought  thein 
to  be  Philistines,  ib. ;  rather  Ama- 
lekites,  199,  211,  212;  brought  the 
name  Magan  to  Egypt,  203 ;  Mane- 
tho  confounds  their  expulsion  with 
the  Exodus,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
'  peoples  of  the  Sea,'  20*^,  209 ;  in- 
troduced  a  Shemitic  population  into 
Egyjit.  213,  296;  their  seizure  of 
Memphis,  ib. ;  conjectures  on  their 
relations  with  the  Egyptians  before 
the  conquest,  ib.,  214;  diiierent  pe- 
riods  assigned  to  their  rule,  ib. ;  not 
ruthless  destroyers,  but  zealous  pro- 
pagators  of  the  worshipof  Sutekh,  ih., 
215;  imitated  the  Egyptians  in  all 
respects,  ih. ;  prob.  the  Ogygian  E- 
gyptians  of  Asclepiades,  242. 

Hymyr,  r.  (Humber),  ii.  33  n. 

Hyperboreans,  had  a  round  temple,  ii. 
211  ;  not  to  be  identified  with  Stone- 
henge,  212. 

Hyperion,  i.  33. 

Hyrcanian  plain,  between  Sardis  and 
Thyateira,  occupied  by  Macedones,  i. 
204. 

Hythe,  the  pool-harbour  formerly  exist- 
ing  at,  ii,  I17;  prob.  the  terniinus 
of  the  Roman  road  from  Cantcrbury, 
ib.;  has  a  spit  of  shingle  running  to 
New  Roinney,  348 ;  reasons  against 
Cae8ar's  landing  there,  353,  354,  371 ; 


arguments  of  those  who  maintain 
that  he  did  so,  355 ;  the  Portus  Le- 
nianis  of  the  Romans,  and  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 

35^.  397- 
Hywell  Dda,  the  Laws  of,  ii.  266  n. 

i,  in  Lat.  nominatival  endings  repre- 
sents  some  affection  of  the  Celt.  fiu. 
consonant,  i.  359. 

i,  W.  derivative  substantives  end  in, 
e.  g.  caledi,  hardness,  etc,  i.  371. 

laones,  general  name  for  Gks.  as  used 
by  foreigners  (Aesch.),  i.  261. 

iar,  Ir.,  west,  or  'back,  backward,  to 
the  west,'  another  form  of  nir,  ii.  23; 
whether  root  of  Iverna  and  Hibernia, 
ib. 

larbas,  a  Gaetulian  chief,  i.  292. 

Iber,  Iberus,  r.  (Ebro),  i.  54,  59. 

Ibera,  perh.  i.  q.  Sikane,  i.  57. 

Iberes,  i.  3,  57;  name  first  found  in 
Herodotus,  but  the  people  settled  on 
the  West  Mediterranean  long  before, 
5  2  ;  connected  with  the  Basques.  ih. ; 
Polybius  assigns  them  tlie  coasts  East 
of  the  Straits,  53;  after  them  the 
Ligues  and  mixed  Iberes  up  to  the 
Rhone,  ib.,  Si ;  Strabo's  geographical 
limits  explained,  54;  I.  once  dwelt 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian, 
from  whom  the  Georgians  are  prob. 
descended,  «6.,  80;  ancient  specula- 
tions  on  the  Asiatic  and  Spanish  I., 
54,  55  ;  the  I.  of  Sicily,  58  ;  the  most 
ancient  race  there,  ih. ;  the  Vascones 
perh.  their  descendants,  59;  the  name 
whence  derived,  ib.,  60 ;  prob.  lonic 
corruption  for  Sapeires  or  Saspeires, 
ib.,  61  ;  Strabo  mistaken  in  thinking 
the  Asiatic  I.  descendants  of  the  Eu- 
ropean,  ib. ;  the  Thobaloi  called  I. 
(Josephus),  62  ;  Strabo  distinguishes 
between  peaceful  and  warlike  L,  62  n. ; 
gradually  used  for  all  inhabitants  of 
Spain  without  distinction  of  race,  68, 

69  ;  the  race  mixed  with  Celts  called 
Celtiberes,  ib. ;  I.  in  Hamilcar's  army, 

70  ;  their  place  in  Scylax's  Periplus, 
ih.,  81 ;  conquered  by  tlie  Celtiberes 
before  the  Carthaginian  expedition, 
70;  Appian  on  the  priority  of  set- 
tlement,  71  ;  their  relation  to  the 
Akuitanoi,  73,  74 ;  how  far  they 
penetrated  inland,  75  ;  prob.  once 
near  Toulouse,  77;  term  applied  by 
Strabo  to  a  Basque-speaking  people, 
78 ;  the  name  mixed  with  the  Ligures, 
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79  ;  who  drove  them  from  the  basin 
of  the  Ebro,  83  ;  Appian  places  them 
in  the  Westem  Pyrenees,  ih. ;  dis- 
placed  firom  Colchis  by  Egyptian  co- 
lonists,  102  ;  certainly  moved  west- 
ward  before  the  Ligures,  ih.,  103  ; 
visited  by  Herakles,  287;  'the  mag- 
nanimous,'  ii.  5. 

Iberi,  used  by  Varro  for  Iberes,  i.  293. 

Iberia,  i.  37,  53,  71,  81;  Strabo's  ac- 
count  of  its  extent,  »6.,  54 ;  used 
synon.  with  Hispania  by  the  Romans, 
ih. ;  the  Phocaeans  first  niade  it 
known  to  the  Greeks,  60 ;  the  By- 
zantines  called  the  Asiatic  district 
of  the  Sapeires  I.,  61 ;  Polyb.  says 
Sagnntum  separated  I.  from  Celti- 
beria,  70 ;  the  European  and  Asiatic 
confounded  by  Jews  and  Greeks,  67 ; 
some  of  Herakles'  companions  settled 
in  I.,  286;  other  versions,  Ih. 

Iberic  tribes  and  races,  i.  H,  37,  «3.  54, 
58,  82,  83. 

history    enlightened    by    Basque 

philology,  i.  77-     . 

district  in  Aquitania,  i.  77- 

dialect,  as  distinct  from  Celtic  and 

Celtiberian,  i.  77. 

wealth  souglit  byHerakles,  i.  286. 

Iberici,  i.  57. 

Ihri,  a  Hebrew,  instance  of  disputed 
philology,  i.  129;  prob.  one  belonging 
to  Eber,  or  who  took  part  in  his 
migration,  130;  name  given  to 
Abraham  and  Joseph,  135. 

Ibrim,  markedly  distinguished  from 
Philistines  in  SamueVs  time,  i.  132; 
perh.  more  united  earlier,  ih.  ;  '  land 
of  the  I.'  a  phrase  familiar  to  the 
Egyptians,  135  ;  Jacob  and  his  sons 
introduced  to  Pliaraoh  as  I.,  ih. ; 
the  name  not  then  applied  only  to 
Abraham's  descendants,  ih. ;  prob. 
included  '  all  the  children  of  Eber,' 
ib. ;  Aperiu  perh.  its  Egypt.  foi-m, 
141 ;  many  races  of  them  at  war 
with  Il;imses  II  and  III,  ih.\  the 
term  prob.  more  restricted  during  the 
sojourn  in  Egyjit,  in  a  popular  sense, 
ih.,  142  ;  Moses  uses  it  in  both  senses, 
ih.  ;  later  I.  superseded  by  Jacob  or 
Israel,  ih. 

ic,  0.  Celt.  adjectival  ending,  ||  W.  ig, 
Bret.  eJi,  i.  364.  365. 

Iccan  ora.  prob.  corrupted  into  Keynor, 
ii.  179  71. 

Icelandic  initial  th,  ||  Ger.  cl,  in  Dan. 
and  Swed.  ||  d  hard  and  <soft,i.  346, 347. 


Icen,  ii.  228,  229.     See  Iceni. 
Icenhilde    ueg,    mentioned    in    several 

tenth-century  charters,  ii.   226,   228, 

239;     in    some    late    or    ill-written 

charters  Icenilde  weg,  ih. ;  means  '  the 

Highway  of  the  Iceni,'  ib. 
straet,  ii.  222;  a  mistaken  appli- 

cation  of  the  term,  230. 
Iceni  or   Iciani    of  Britain,  separated 

by  the  Coritani  from  the  Brigantes, 

ii.   15;    analogous  continental  races, 

ih.,  16;   prob.   sprung  from  Strabo's 

Iconii,  ib. ;     defeated    by     Ostorius, 

41  ;  the  Calchfynnydd  began  at  their 

borders,  45  ;  the  IcknieldWay  led  into 

their  country,    228;    the    Branditch 

their  western  limes,  ib. 
Icening,  formed    from  Icen  by  adding 

the  Gentile  term  ing,  ii.  228,  229. 
Iceningham,    Icenton,    Icenford,    prob. 

the    original    foims    of    Icklingham, 

Ickleton,  Ickleford,  ii.  228. 
Ichenild    (in    some    MSS.    Ikenild)  = 

Icknield  (Hen.  Huutingdon),  ii.  223. 
icht,   not  found  in  any  Ir.  dictionary, 

but  prob.  =  promontory,  H  Gael.  uchd, 

n.  341. 
Ician  promontory,  mentioned   by  Pto- 

lemy,  ii.  338,  339. 
port,    ii.    33S,    340.      See   Portus 

Itius,  Itium. 
Icinos  or  Icianos,  in  the  ^th  Iter,  prob. 

refers  to  the  people  rather  than  to  a 

place,    ii.    iio,    iii  ;    Icianum,    no 

authority  for,  ib. 
Icius,  or  Ictius,  proh.  the  more  correct 

foi  m  of  Itiiis,  deriv.  from  the  0.  Celt. 

uch,  height,  or  Gael.  uchd,  brow  of  a 

hill,  ii.  341,  342. 
'  Ickle  Street,'  in  Warwickshire,  ii.  221. 
Ickleford,  ii.  57  ;  meaning  of  name,  228. 
Ickleton,    i.  e.  tbe   town    of    the   Icen, 

prob.    near    their    border,    ii.     228; 

occurs    often    along    the    course    of 

Icknield    Street,    229;    hill     to    the 

S.  W.  of,  239. 
Ickleton  Grange,  Eoyston,  ii.  239. 
Ickletun-way  or  -meer,  Berks,  ii.  229. 
'  Ickley-way,'    popular    corruption    for 

'  Icknield-way,'  ii.  240. 
Icklingham,Suffolk,ii.  57;  =the  dwell- 

ing  of  the  Icenings,  229. 
'Ickneld,'  tirae  of  Henry  I,  ii.  227. 
Icknield   way  or   street,  traversed  the 

chalk    range.    ii.    45  ;     crosses    only 

one  brook  between  Suffolk  and   tlie 

Thames,  57;  a  British  trackway,  59; 

can  be  generally  traced,  ih.;    perh. 
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paved  at  intervals,  239;  its  conrse 
disputed  by  antiquaries,  219;  Hig- 
den's  account  of  a  road  named  Ryke- 
neld  Strete,  220;  hence  a  confusion, 
2  21;  misnamed  I. '  houses,'  '  terraces,' 
etc.  found  in  Staffordshire,  ih. ;  Mr. 
Thorpe's  view  refuted,  222;  Hunt- 
ingdon's  account,  223;  the  testimony 
of  charters,  226,  227;  and  of  later 
history  and  local  tradition,  ih. ;  prob. 
etymology,  228;  its  course  traced, 
ih, ;  laid  down  in  a  i^th-century  map 
from  Bury  to  Salisbury,  229 ;  dif- 
ficult  to  decide  what  part  was  pro- 
tected  by  the  King's  Peace,  230  ;  the 
Ordnance  maps  have  three  I.  streets, 
233  n. ;  the  Bp.  of  Cloyne's  descrip- 
tion  of  it,  239  and  n. ;  genuine  legend 
still  lingers  along  its  course,  240 ; 
the  great  road  for  pilgrimages,  ih. ; 
the  author's  impressions,  ih.^  241  ; 
Plautius  marched  by  it  to  Walling- 
ford,  399,  400 ;  where  a  passage  for 
its  traffic  had  been  left,  401. 

'  Icknil  way,'  a  1 7th-cent.  corruption, 
ii.  227. 

Iconii,  an  Alpine  tribe,  ii.  15  and  w. ; 
perh.  the  mother  race  of  the  Brit. 
Iceni,  16. 

Ida,  k..  i.  374  ;  ii.  273. 

Ida,  Mount,  i.  22;  Dardanioi  came 
thence,  226,  237. 

Idaean,  title  given  to  Rhea,  i.  22. 

Idaei  Dactyli,  i.  154. 

Iddawg  Corn  Prydain,  the  name  ex- 
plained,  ii.  39. 

Ideler,  ii.  364. 

Idera,  a  district  of  Iberia,  i.  57. 

idonea  temi^estas  (Caesar),  explained, 
ii.  342. 

Idumaea,  the,  of  Classical  geography, 
i.  187;  its  extent,  188  ;  migration  of 
the  Edomites  from  Mount  Seir,  ib,, 
203 ;  not  a  proper  equivalent  for 
Edoni  in  the  Bible,  349. 

Idumeans,  lost  Hebron  to  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus,  i.  188;  among  Nehemiah's 
enemies,  ib. 

leme,  Ireland,  so  called  by  the  author 
of  the  Kosmos,  ii.  1,21;  perh.  a  varied 
forni  of  Lat.  Iverna,  ib. 

Ifearn,Ifrionn,  Ir.,  hell,  ||  Lat.  Avernus, 

ig,  igland.A..  S.,  island,  i.  350;  W.  adj. 

ending  ||  Bret.  eh  and  O.  Celt.  ic,  364; 

W.  dimin.  ending  ||  Engl.  y,  385. 
Igletes  of  Strabo,  an  Iberian  people,  i. 

n,  54- 


'  Ikeneld  strete,'  ii.  227. 

iland,  O.  Eng.,  ||  A.  S.  igland,  Ger. 
eiland,  misspelt  island,  i.  349,  350. 

Ilchester,  i.  403;  ii.  20,  46;  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Belgic  province, 
ii.2io  ;  near  its  border,  216;  theFosse 
passed  through  it,  226. 

Ilema,  prob.  =the  Homeric  Ilion,  i.  247. 

Ilgi,  son  of  Urkham,  i.  329. 

Iliad,  the,  i.  9,  16,  19,  21,  23,  28,  29, 
33'  35)  loOj  219,  220,  225,  226,  229, 
230,  232,  237-239,  244,  248,  266, 
271,  274,  276,  279,  284,  2S5,  287, 
288,  307,  308 ;  contains  the  earliest 
notice  of  Athens,  278  ;  whether  the 
passage  containing  '  Panellenes '  is 
genuine,  279,  280. 

Ilion,  i.  28,  238,  247,  28S. 

Ilissus,  r.,  i.  250  n. 

llliturgi,  Illiberi,  instances  of  inde- 
clinable  names,  ii.  109  and  n. 

Illurioi  attacked  by  Bolgios,  i.  400. 

Illyricum,  i.  16,  loi;  some  of  the  Kad- 
meioi  took  refuge  there,  251  ;  Sigo- 
vesus  led  Gauls  thither,  399;  the 
history  of  these  settlei-s,  400,  402. 

IIus,  son  of  Ti-os,  i.  28. 

im,  Shemitic  plural  ending,  i.  175;  Ir. 
preposition  =  about,  e.  g.  imlioc,  363. 

Imaireboy,  or  yeUow  ridge,  in  the 
Atlantic,  i.  126. 

Imanuentius,  ii.  394  ;  slain  by  Cassi- 
velaunus,  395. 

Ina,  k.  of  Wessex,  ii.  271 ;  the  Laws 
of,  190. 

Inakhos,  i.  252. 

Incised  markings  in  Northumberland 
described  and  discussed,  ii.  84,  85. 

Indeclinable  names  used  by  cLissical 
authors,  ii.  loS,  109  and  n.,  112. 

India,  i.  122,341;  visited  by  O.-iiris,  206; 
whether  a  connexion  with  Egypt,  207; 
overrun  by  Sesoosis  (Diod.),  208. 

Indo-European  tribes,  i.  296. 

languages,  i.  335  ;  one  of  the  three 

remarkable  groups,  339  ;  theircharac- 
teristic  tendencies,  340,  341  ;  com- 
ounds  adjectival  and  prepositional, 
354  ;  the  connecting  vowel,  355  ;  the 
term  accepted  by  philologists  and  un- 
objectionable  in  itself,  335. 

Indo-Genuanic,  why  this  termis  rejected 
by  the  author,  i.  335. 

Indoi  of  Epliorus,  the  men  of  the  Indus, 
or  inhabitants  of  the  Punjaub,  i.  84. 

ing,  A.  S.  gentile  termination,  ii.  228, 
234;  a  late  corruption  for  A.  S.  an, 
e.  g.  Jluntingdun,  Huntan  dun,  329. 
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Ingauni,  an  Alpine  race,  ii.  i8. 

Ingelbourne,  prob.  the  English  name 
of  the  W.  brook  Bladon,  ii.  253. 

Ingelbourne  Castle,  i.  q.  the  Castellum 
of  Bladon,  ii.  251,  253. 

ingtcm,  ingham,  names  of  places  ending 
in,  ii.  328,  330. 

Inigo  Jones  on  Stonehenge,  ii.  215. 

'  initial  letters,'  an  explanation  of  '  first 
elements,'  i.336;  not  satisfactory,  337. 

initial  pernmtations,  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  between  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  dialects,  i.  353, 

Inn,  r.,  i.  366. 

Innes'  Chronicle,  ii.  33. 

Inscriptions,  Armenian  in  wedge-shaped 
character,  i.  65 ;  trilingual  at  Be- 
histun,  ib.,  66,  261 ;  others  of  Darius, 
65,  67;  Hieroglyphic,  197,  336; 
Phoenician,  262,  263 ;  bilingiial  in 
Cypriote  and  Phoenician,  265 ;  As- 
syrian,  330  ;  Achaemenian,  332  ;  Ko- 
mano-British,  ii.  124. 

'  Inspiratiou '  of  Scripture,  i.  314,  315. 

Insubres,  a  Cisalpine  tribe  akin  to  the 
Aedui,  i.  38  ;  those  of  Gallia,  their 
situation  donbtful,  89  ;  whether  the 
two  coalesced,  ib. ;  perh.  i.  q.  the 
Ambarri,  ib.  ;  whether  Umbri,  ib. ; 
triumphed  over  by  Marcellus,  389 ; 
further  discussion  on  their  nationality, 
ii.  17;  whether  some  migrated  into 
WUts  as  a  part  of  the  Ligurian  colo- 
nization  of  Britain,  16,  17;  their 
costume  at  Cannae,  96. 

Intemelii,  a  maritime  Alpinetribe,  ii.iS. 

Inter  Ocrea,  E.  of  Rome,  i.  97. 

lolo  MSS.,  Welsh  district  names  found 
in,  ii.  34,  48,  49  n.,  50. 

lon,  son  of  Xuthus,  his  grave,  i.  277- 

lones,  Graecized  form  of  Javan,  i.  261 ; 
designated  the  more  ancient  portions 
of  the  Greek  race,  ib. ;  acc.  to  Movers 
=  the  Phoenician  Yanan,  263;  drove 
the  Kares  from  the  Aegean  to  Asia 
Minor,  acc.  to  Herodotus,  269 ;  this 
statement  corrected,  ib. ;  inhabitants 
of  Kunouria,  285. 

lonia,  whether  =  Yuna,  i.  66;  attacked 
by  Lygdamis,  404. 

lonians,  i.  60 ;  took  Miletus,  240  ;  expel- 
led  from  the  Peloponnesus  byAkbaioi, 
261  ;  Themistocles  tried  to  detach 
them  from  the  Persians,  269. 

lonian  Colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  66. 

town,  i.  q.  Athens,  i.  2S5. 

Gulf,  i.  400. 

lonic  dialects,  i.  60. 


louernia  (Ireland)  in  Ptolemy,  ii.  21. 
Ipoktonos  (ips-slayer),  title  of  Herakles, 

i.  155- 

ips,  a  tiy  destructive  to  vines,  i.  155. 

ir,  Heb.  city,  prob.  root  of  Ur,  i.  161,  329. 

Ira  land,  i.e.  the  land  of  the  Iras  or  Ire, 
Ira  being  a  genitive  plural,  ii.  21. 

Iran,  modem  name  of  Persia,  i.  335. 

Ireland,  ii.  14,  35  ;  its  classical  names, 
21;  and  modern  equivalents,  ib.; 
contained  in  the  ^th  cent.  a  domi- 
nant  race  called  the  Scoti,  22  ;  who 
were  thought  to  have  come  from 
Spain,  26 ;  ascendancy  of  the  Hy 
Nial,  22;  settlementsoftheBrigantes, 
15,25,  26;  Cadiz merchants  visited its 
harbours,  123 ;  in ])reference  tothose  of 
Britain,  25  ;  its  geography  well  kuown 
to  Ptolemy,  ib. ;  the  author's  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  country,  59 ;  its  roads, 
ib.,  60. 

W.  coast  of,  i.  125. 

Iris  (Ireland),  Diodorus,  ii.  21. 

Irishmen,  called  by  the  Welsh  Gwyddel, 
i.  41,  234,  235  ;  would  give  to 
Gaoidheal  much  the  sound  of  Gael,  41 ; 
their  pronunciation,  341 ;  their  '  rugge 
mantle,'  398,  ii.  100  ;  in  the  5th  cent. 
the  dominant  race  caUed  Scoti,  the 
body  of  the  people  Hiberiones,  22  ; 
thought  that  Scotti  and  Scj-thaewere 
the  same  word,  26  ;  cling  to  a  supposed 
alUance  between  the  Scythian  prince 
and  Pharaoh's  daughter,  27 ;  supposed 
by  Stukeley  to  have  given  its  name  to 
Watling  Street,  234,  235. 

Irish  dialects  give  a  strong  acute  tone 
to  Engl.  accented  syllables,  i.  341 ; 
letter  changes  examined,  343 ;  its 
final  dental,  360,  361  ;  equivalent  for 
V,  363  ;  use  guttural  instead  of  lahial, 
380;  the  sibilant  for  aspirate,  381; 
reject  the  w,  382  ;  simple  not  double 
l  as  initial,  383,  384 ;  afiBxes  and 
suffixes,  ib. ;  diminutives,  385. 

permutations,  how    far    they    re- 

semble  the  Welsh,  and  affect  sjTitax 
in  early  MSS.,  i.  353. 

words  and  nanies,  i.   33,  40,   41, 

343.  .^68,  369,  371,  374,  387,  388; 
ii.  iS,  21,  23,  35. 

history  and  legend,  ii.  22,  27,  28. 

popular  beliefs,  i.  125. 

■ connexion  with  the  Belgae,  i.  362, 

379.  38.^,  385- 

seas,  i.  125  ;  ii.  61. 

settlement  of  Great  Britain,  sup- 

posed  by  Lhuyd,  i.  357. 
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Irish  version  of  Nennius,  i.  361,  393. 

Irmen-sul,  the,  ii.  232. 

iron.  found  in  Britain  temiji.  Caesar,  ii. 
213;  but  not  abundant,  215  and  n., 
3S3  ;  piles  shod  and  banded  with,  ih. 

Isaac,  i.  31S  n. 

Isara,  r.,  ii.  15  M. 

Isca  of  the  Damnonii  and  I.  of  the 
Silures,  ii.  339. 

Iscae  (Caerleon  on  Usk"),  ii.  109. 

Ishmael,  living  in  S.  Canaan  at  Abra- 
ham's  death,  i.  167;  sons  of,  198. 

Ishmaelites,  i.  136;  their  history  little 
noticed,  167  ;  their  tribes  Jetur, 
Nephish,  Nodab,  ib. ;  those  bordering 
on  Damascus  called  Hagarites,  ih. ; 
their  .southem  tribes  traders,  ih., 
168,  192  in.  ;  hence  Midianites  called 
I.,  ih..  T56  ;  occupied  jointly  with  the 
Amalekites  the  district  from  Havilah 
to  Shur,  196,  i9S,33o;the  Nabatheans 
a  great  I.  trihe,  199;  included  in  the 
term  Bene  Kedem,  244;  now  domi- 
nant  in  the  country  of  Shomer,  333. 

Isis,  i.  32,  205  ;  Osiris'  government  left 
in  her  hands,  20*1 ;  answered  to  the 
Gk.  Demeter,  207 ;  acc.  to  some  Gk. 
antiquaries  to  Juno,  305. 

r.,  Oxon,  i.  35Q  n. 

isle,  island,  i.  349.  350. 

'  Isles '  of  A.  V.  in  Ezek.  prob.  should 
be  'maritime  districts,'  i.  262. 

Ismaris  lake,  i.  207,  219. 

Ismaros.  i.  207. 

Isombroi,  a  Gk.  spellingoflnsubreSji.Sg. 

Isonta,  r.,  i.  362. 

I&rael,  i.  135,  325,  the  history  of.  ifi^; 
studied  with  great  attention,  i6g  ;  the 
cherished  name  of  the  .Jewish  people, 
142  ;  the  highlands  of,  190 ;  Eahab's 
connexion  witli,  316. 

Israelites,  i.  131,  134  ;  the  Eber  of 
Balaam's  pro|ihecy  acc.  to  the  LXX., 
135  ;  their  language  under  the  Judges, 
13S;  as  pri.soners  in  Egypt,  141; 
their  settlement  in  Goshen,  214; 
their  appellative  names,  142  ;  attack- 
ed  hy  Amalek,  198  ;  warned  against 
making  a  sisoe  of  their  hair,  200 ; 
failed  to  expel  tlie  Ge.shurites,  201  ; 
their  exodus  in  relation  to  the  Areb, 
194,  195  ;  to  the  Hykshos,  209-211  ; 
to  the  Bene  Kedem,  245  ;  their  con- 
quest  of  Bashan,  303 ;  their  sojourn 
in  F.gypt,  316,  321,  322;  whether 
the  Egvpt.  '  vague '  year  was  used  by 
them,  322  ;  their  civil  and  sacred 
year  distinguished,  323. 


'Israhel,  sons  of  (Nennius\  ii.  24. 

Issus,  the  bay  of,  i.  193. 

Ister,  r.,  i.   46  (Danube) ;   Herodotus' 

account  of,  36,  234. 
Istorinus,  i.  379;  ii.  24. 
Istria,  acc.  to  Justin  settled  by  Colchi, 

.  ^-  56-        .  . 

it,  used  genitivally  for  its,  i.  350,  351. 

its,  of  recent  introduction,  and  not  in 
A.  V.,  i.  350,  351. 

Ttalia,  i.  34,  43,  47,  388  ;  ii.  100. 

Italian  people,  earliest,  the  Siculi,  i.  11, 
90. 

'foreland'  of  Eratosthenes,  i.  82. 

troops,  i.  86. 

legend  of  the  Trojan  story,  i.  243, 

255-257;  ofHercules,  286,  2S9. 

language,  modem,  ii.  112  n. 

Italiotai,  name  taken  by  the  Hellenic 
Gks.  who  colonized  Magna  Graecia, 
i.  90. 

Italy,  i.i2,  27,286,  287,289;  Celtsdriven 
from  by  pressure  of  Grecian  tribes, 
31  ;  called  by  Virgil  the  Saturnian 
land,  34;  Ligures  settleil  in  the  N. 
W.,  80 ;  invasion  by  the  Ligurian 
Ambrones,  86;  the  Umbri  and  Om- 
brikoi,  88  ;  other  invading  tribes,  89; 
disappearance  of  the  Siculi,  90;  temp. 
Herod.  peopled  by  Ombrikoi  North, 
Opikoi  centre,  Oinotroi  South  ;  these 
races  traced,  ih.,  91  ;  Aborigines,  Sa- 
bines  and  Umbrians,  ib.,  92  ;  Sara- 
nites,  ih..  93  ;  Opikoi  or  Osci,  ih.,  95  ; 
imniigration  of  a  Celtic  race  before 
Cisalpine  Gauls,  ib. ;  entrance  of  the 
Ligurian  races,  98  ;  the  Veneti,  99, 
100;  the  Etruscans,  loi ;  the  prob. 
order  of  immigi-ations,  102;  Kadmean 
migration  to,  243 ;  the  Tursenoi  or 
Pelasgoi,  253 ;  among  the  most  an- 
cient  tribes,  254;  their  history  traced, 
ib.,  255  ;  the  He.siodic  mythus  com- 
pared  with  VirgiPs  legend,  255-257; 
the  Gaulish  invasion,  600  B.C.,  378, 
399,  400;  meditated  invasion  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  ib. ;  Hannibars  advance,  405. 

Central,   early   populations    of,   i. 

10,  90,  94. 

South,   old  Gk.  races   settled  in, 

i.  II,  94. 

Itchin,  r.,  ii.  151,  18  r;  its  mouth 
Cerdic's  prob.  landing-place,  180. 

iters,  great  variation  ia  their  length,  ii. 
103. 

British,  the  centres  of  mileage  in, 

ii.  106  ;  milestones,  ih.,  107  ;  no  such 
eutries  iu  as  jines,  108 ;  iustances  of 
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anomalous  names  on,  i  lo,  1 1 1  ;  their 

courses  traced,  1 1 2  - 1 1 8 . 
iters,  Gaulish,  ii.  i  lo,  1 1 1, 
Ithaca,  Odusseus'  retum  to,  i.  1 1 ;  Sike- 

loi  opposite  to,  ih. 
Itinerary,   Antoniue,   the    opinions    of 

antiquaries,  ii.    loi ;    why  compiled, 

I02  ;  the  distances  underrated,  103  ; 

explanation,    it.-io^ ;    centres   from 

"^^•hich  measurements  were  made,  106; 

the  Latin  peculiar,  108  ;  indeclinable 

names,  109;  declinable,  110-112. 
Jerusalem,    ii.     loi,     103-105, 

108. 
ith,  Gk.  termination  of  district  names 

on  the  Euphrates,  i.  162. 
Itium, "Itioc  (Strabo),  ii.  332,  339,  368, 

378.     See,  Icius,  Portus  Itius. 
Ituraea,  classical  geog.  name  for  district 

E.  of  Hermon,  i.  167. 
ludris,    or   ludruis,    k ,    i.  q.    Athruis, 

slain,  632  A.D.,  ii.  258  and  n. 
Ivern,  Bret.,  heU,  ||  Avernus,  i.  14. 
Iverna,  Ireland  (Mela),  ii.  21;  whether 

II  Eire,  Erin,  23. 
ivin,  Bret.,  yew,  adj.  ivinek,  i.  365. 
Iwerddon,  ii.  14;  W.  name  for  Ireland, 

21 ;  whether  connected  with  Iverna, 

ib. 

Jaccetani,  at  the  foot  of  the  E.  Pyrenees, 
i.  83. 

Jacob,  i.  132,  135,  192,  211  71.,  241, 
315,  318*1.;  his  descent  into  Egypt 
as  affecting  chronology,  322  and  n.  ; 
slight  variations  of  language  be- 
tween  his  family  and  Laban's,  141, 

144- 

jaculum,  ii.  260;  prob.  con.  with  jacto, 
and  =  a  gift  or  conveyance  of  pro- 
pertj,  ib.  n. 

Janina,  lake  of,  i.  271. 

Japetos,  i.  33. 

Japheth  'the  elder,'  i.  134;  the  sons 
of,  20,  53,  61,  151. 

Japhetic  families,  i.  260. 

Jason  the  Argonaut,  fought  with  the 
Turrhenoi,  i.  253. 

Javan,  orthogi-aphy  of  the  A.  V.  foL- 
lowed,  i.  260;  widely  spread  as  the 
proper  name  of  the  Gk.  people,  ih. ; 
the  Yuna  of  the  Behistun  inscription, 
tlie  Yaianah  of  Sanscrit,  261  ;  fami- 
liarly  known  to  the  Tyrians,  ib. ;  and 
perh.  fir.st  used  by  Jews  to  designate 
tradi-rs,  but  later  as  =  Greece,  ib. ;  its 
Graecized  form  loncs,  ib. 

the  sons  of,  i.  260. 


Javanim,  translated  in  Joel  Grecians, 
i.  263  and  n. 

Jebus  (Mount  Sion),  i.  133,  156. 

Jebusites,  i.  133 ;  near  Melchizedek, 
134;  their  name,  156. 

Jehoshaphat,  i.  192 ;  father  of  Jehu, 
.^27. 

Jehovah,  i.  144. 

Jehovah-Shalom,  the  title  of  Gideons 
altar,  i.  132. 

Jehu,  i.  327. 

Jenusos,  the  border  between  Arabians 
and  Suroi  on  the  Mediterranean,  i. 
195,  209,  212;  its  distance  from  the 
frontier  of  Egypt,  195. 

Jephthah,  a  critical  point  in  Bible 
chronology,  i.  321,  324. 

Jeremiah  against  Babylon,  i.  6,  64,  333  ; 
the  Philistines,  131,  186;  Edom, 
169;  Egypt  and  the  Ereb,  194;  his 
aUusion  to  the  sisoe,  200 ;  meaning 
oi  doicd,  316. 

'  Jericho,  the  children  of,'  i.  e.  Eahab's 
descendants,  i.  316. 

Jerome  on  the  Sabeires,  i.  63,  67 ; 
Melchizedek,  146  ;  the  site  of  Hul, 
185  ;  the  Bedawin  in  the  desert,  196 ; 
his  translation,  325;  his  testimony 
for  the  identity  of  the  Volcae  and 
Belgae,  378,  379;  meaning  of  Bar- 
tholomeus,  ii.  27  ;  on  S.  PauFs  joumey 
to  Spain,  121;  on  Clement,  ^th  or 
2nd  Bp.  of  Ronie,  1 34-136 ;  on  Flavia 
DomitUla,  137. 

Jersey,  once  united  to  the  mainland  by 
low  woodland,  i.  121. 

Jerusalem,  Melchizedek  located  at  by 
the  most  ancient  authorities,  i.  132, 
134;  meaning  of  nanie  dispiited,  ib.  ; 
perh.  =  the  place  of  Salem,  ib.;  ruled 
by  Adonizedek  temp.  Joshua,  132  ; 
increasing  acquaintance  with  its  loca- 
lities,  133;  its  dialects  in  the  8th 
cent.  B.O.,  142 ;  Kabsbakeh's  visit, 
ib.,  193 ;  pure  Hebrew  due  to  the 
Temple  services,  142  ;  built,  Josephus 
thought,  by  the  Hykshos,  172;  acc. 
to  Diodorus  by  Moses,  210;  the 
return  of  the  Jews,  445  B.C.,  187; 
refuge  of  the  Rechabites,  192 ;  David's 
flight  from,  301.     See  also  Itinerary. 

Jetur,  a  Hagarite  tribe,  i.  167. 

Jews,  i.  7  71.,  67,  178,  184,  201,  207, 
241,  261,  300;  wrongly  suppose 
Sepharad  was  the  old  name  for  Spain, 
67  ;  offered  up  their  prayers  in  He- 
brew,  142  ;  confounded  the  Sidoiiians 
with  the  Cuthim,  152  ;  caUed  Egypt 
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Mizraim,  171;  had  Judah  divided 
among  them  after  the  Captivity,  187; 
their  speech  on  ofFering  the  first- 
fruits,  192 ;  some  Aramaic  dialects 
not  understood  by  them,  193;  other 
races  who  practised  circumcision,  223  ; 
treaty  between  them  and  the  men  of 
Pergamos,  228;  connexion  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  248,  249 ;  the  Hel- 
lenized  J.  of  Alexandria,  295 ;  jealousy 
for  the  purity  of  Scripture-text,  317; 
they  believed  that  Ezra  revised  the 
Bible,  318  ;  natural  that  they  should 
date  from  the  Exodus,  320. 

Jews,  of  the  Dispersion,  i.  130,  152,  315. 

expelled  from  Eome  by  Claudius, 

ii.  125. 

Jews'  language  (Yudith),  i.  142,   192, 

193- 
Jewisb  records,  i.  6. 

princes,  i.  193. 

Targums,  i.  317  n. 

genealogies,  i.  323,  326. 

Jezreel,  valley  of,  i.  138. 
Jidlaph,  a  son  of  Nahor,  i.  158. 
Joab,  his  capture  of  Jebus,  i.  133. 
Job,  i.  141,   241  ;  robbed  by  Chaldees 

and  Sabeans,   164;   flourished  about 

1500  B.C.,  ih.,   245  ;    the  greatest  of 

aU  the  Bene  Kedem,  245  ;  his  friends, 

ih. 
Jocelin's  Life  of  Kentigem,  i.  374  n. 
Jochebed,  Scriptural  difficulties  about, 

explained,  i.  316,  317. 
John,  k.,  made  a  grant  to  Amesbury, 

ii.  152. 
John  of  Salisbury,  ii.  1 6. 
Joktan,  his  descendants,  i.  130;  one  of 

them  naraed  Havilah,  19S. 
Joktanites  placed  in  Yemen  by  Arab 

tradition,    i.    130,    131,    136;    Sheba 

prob.  their    earliest    settlement,  176 

n. ;  intermixed  with  the  Amalekites, 

198. 
Jonah,  his  visit  to  Nineveh,  i.  140  ;  had 

no    difficulty  as    regards    language, 

I41  ;    used  the  Assyrian  variety  of 

Aramaic,  143. 
Jones,  Piers,  on  the  Clawdd  Offa,  ii. 

277. 
Jones,  Mr.  Basil,  opposed  to  Mr.  Wright, 

ii.  309. 
Jordan,  r.,  towns  on  taken  by  Thoth- 

mes  III,  i.  139;    the  valley  of,  149, 

150;      the    scene  of  Chedorlaomer's 

expedition,  159,  160. 
Joseph,    i.    135,    168,    199,     214;     his 

arrival  in  Egypt  tweuty-three  years 


before  Jacob,  322;  important  date 
for  the  chronology,  ib.  and  n. 

Josephus,  i.  53,  80,  87,  159,  182,  200, 
208,  211,  249,  309;  attempted  to 
illustrate  Scripture  by  classical 
authorities,  20 ;  his  opinions  deserve 
attentive  study,  ih. ;  on  the  Askha- 
naxoi,  23,  24 ;  on  the  Thobaloi  or 
Iberes,  61,  62  ;  calls  the  Samaritans 
Khouthaioi,  152,  and  says  the  She- 
chemites  claimed  to  be  Sidonians,  ih. ; 
quotes  Manetho  on  the  Hykshos' 
invasion,  172,  209,  210;  his  work 
against  Apion  written  to  establish 
Jewish  antiquity,  172  ;  his  errors,  ih. ; 
makes  Haman  and  the  Makedones 
Amalekites,  201,  207;  on  tlie  oak  at 
Hebron,  342 ;  supposes  Elishah  to 
represent  the  Aioleis,  282  ;  on  the 
antiquity  of  Hebron,  327. 

Joshua,  i.  155,  281  ;  takes  Jerusalem, 
132;  his  covenant  with  Israel,  136; 
his  destruction  of  the  Anakims,  306. 

Jo.sseIin's  edition  of  Gihlas,  ii.  187. 

Juba,  on  the  Briges,  i.  25,  26. 

Judaeus,  mythical  son  of  Typhon,  i. 
209. 

Judah,  i.  198,  301  ;  its  vacant  districts 
occupied  by  the  Edomites,  187,  1S8; 
parcelled  out  among  the  Jews  445 
B.C.,  ih. ;   '  the  children  of,'  326. 

Judas  Maccabeus  took  Hebron  from 
the  Idumeans,  i.  188. 

Judea,  i.  172,  174,  209,  210,  333. 

Judges,  book  of,  the  chronological  data 
not  discussed,  i.  321 ;  the  '  ^^oyears,' 

325- 
Jugantes,  ii.  14. 
Jugurtha,  the  capture  of,  i.  42. 
Juliacum  (Juliers),  i.  366. 
Julian  Way,  the,  ii.  107. 
Juliobona  (Lillebonne),  i.  373. 
Julius  Caesar,  i.  369.     Ste  Caesar. 
Juno,  acc.  to  some  =  Isis,  i.  305. 
Juno  Averna,  i.  e.  Proserpine,  i.  13. 
Jupiter     Ammon,     sometimes      called 

Noum,    i.    1 79 ;    his   temple   in    the 

Great  Oasis,  ih. 
Jupiter  Dis,    his  image   brought   from 

Sinope  to  Alexandria,  i.  32  ;  believed 

to  be  i.  q.  Serapis,  ih. ;  prob.  painted 

black,  ih. 
Justin,  i.   286,  406  ;  on  the  Colchi,  56; 

his  account  of  Sidon,   147,    148;    on 

the  emigration  oftheGauls,  399-401. 
Justinian,  wars  of,  i.  236. 
'  Juten-kin,'  the  Jutish '  kin '  in  Wessex, 

i.  e.  the  Meon-wari,  ii.  185. 
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Jutes,  their  country  in  Kent  and  Hants, 
ii.  185  and  n.  ;  no  evidence  that  they 
bore  a  white-horse  banner,  167  n. 

Jutish  leaders,  Stuf  and  Wihtgar,  ii. 
iSo,  185. 

chronicle,  ii.  iSo,  1S5  n. 

Jutland,  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus,  i. 
44,  47;  a  line  of  salt  marshes  thence 
to  the  Somme,  49  ;  the  principal  seat 
of  the  Cimbri,  ii.  7. 

Juvenal,  i.  94  ;  Scholium  on,  357;  con- 
fuses  Brittones  and  Britanni,  ii.  13; 
mentions  Ireland,  21. 

Juvencus  MS.  at  Cambridge,  its  cha- 
racter  and  value,  ii.  316,  317,  330. 

Juverna,  i.  e.  Ireland  (Juvenal),  ii.  21. 

h,  Celt.  |[  init.  g,  Heb.,  and  sometimes 
Gk.,  i.  7. 

li  and  h,  init.  Heb.  change  between  not 
common,  e.g.  Kit,  Heth,  i.  264. 

Kabalais,  ||  Heb.  gehd,  the  range  of  the 
Solyman  mountains,  i.  200. 

Kabalis  (Cabalia),  occupied  by  Ludoi, 
i.  302. 

Kadesh  or  Enmishpat,  i.  198. 

Kadmean  raigration  to  Italy,  i.  243. 

lanrl,  i.  244. 

• and  Pelasgic  letters,  dispute  about 

needs  reopening,  i.  266. 

Kadmeans  of  Thebes,  prob.  came  from 
Euboea,  i.  245  ;  driven  from  Thebes 
by  the  Argives,  250 ;  what  races 
were  descended  from  this  stock,  ib. 

Kadmeioi,  coupled  with  Ogygian  races, 
i.  243 ;  but  of  later  date  and  prob. 
diflferent  origin,  ih. ;  their  infiuence 
on  Gk.  civilization,  ib.  ;  Homer's 
name  for  the  Thebans,  244 ;  drove 
the  Dores  from  Thrace,  ih. ;  origin  of 
the  name,  ih.,  245 ;  reasons  for,  and 
period  of,  their  displacement,  246 ; 
some  of  these  races  important  in  later 
Gk.  history,  248 ;  esp.  the  Gephu- 
raioi  of  Athens  and  Akhaioi  of  Sparta, 
ih.,  249. 

Kadmos,  prob.  derived  from  Tccdem,  i. 
244 ;  in  mythus  bro.  to  Kilix  and 
Phoinix,  ib. ;  went  to  Tiirace  and 
Tliebes,  ih. ;  merely  an  eponym  for 
the  Kadmeioi,  ih.,  245  ;  his  varied 
adventures,  246;  ■  Phoenicians  eame 
with  him,  249. 

Kadrod  Kalchvjaiydd,  '  Earl  of  Dun- 
stable,'  ii.  49  n. 

Ka<lutis  (Gaza),  i.  195,  209,  212;  a 
large  term  :  the  Egypt.  Katatu,  ih. 

Kaeauc,  ii.  297. 


Kahtan,  Arab.  form  of  Joktan,  i.  1 30. 
Kai,  a  particular  force  of,  ii.  368,  369. 
Kairdm-burgh,    later    Brukeburgh,    ii. 

251. 
Kales,  r.,  i.  21. 
Kallaikoi,  i.  285. 
Kallatis,  i.  234. 

Kallirrhoe,  dau.  of  Ocean,  i.  29,  288. 
Kambaules,  a  Gaulish  leader,  i.  400. 
Kamelos,  Gk..  ||  Heb.  gamal,  a  camel, 

Kamoulodunum,  ii.  398.     See  Camulo- 

dunum. 
Kan,  prob.  a  misreading  for  Kau,  ii. 

34  and  n. 
Kandahar,  i.  68. 
Kang,  Chinese  word  with  various  tones, 

i.  341. 
Kangaroos  in  Australia.  i.  106  and  n. ; 

allied  aniraals  in  the  Eng.  oolite,  ih. 
Kantabria,  Lacones  there,  i.  286. 
Kappadokai  or  Kappadokes,  a  race  of 

the  Suroi,  i.  62  and  n.,  193. 
har,  Gk.,  the  hair  of  the  head,  kara, 

luire,    the  top  of  anything,  i.   268 ; 

poss.  etymology  of  Kares,  ih. 
Karaktakos  (Dio  and  Zonaras)  =  Carac- 

tacus,  ii.  342,  397.     See  Caractacus. 
Karan,  r.,  prob.  the  Pison  of  Genesis, 

i-  331- 

Kares,  a  predominant  race  in  the  Lydian 
empire,  i.  204 ;  name  perh.  derived 
from  horse-hair  crest  to  helraet,  268  ; 
worshipped  Zeus  Stratios,  ih. ;  Leleges 
acc.  to  Cretan  report,  269 ;  driven 
from  the  Cyclades  by  Minos,  ih.  See 
Cares,  Carians. 

Karim,  i.  263 ;  the  old  native  race  of 
Cyprus,  ih. 

Karrhai  of  Ptolemy  (Haran),  i.  157. 

kasaph,  to  be  white,  cou.  with  Kaspios, 

Kasos,  a  Homeric  city,  perh.  i,  q.  Kos, 
i.  87. 

Kaspios,  native  name  for  the  Kaukasos, 
i.  67;  =  perh.  the  white  or  snowy 
mountains,  ib. ;  prob.  Casiphia  iu 
Gk.  form,  68. 

Kassi,  tlie  people  ruled  over  by  Hum- 
marabi,  i.  163,  329;  prob.  the  Kos- 
saioi,  i.  e.  Cush,  ih. ;  perh.  spoke  the 
third  language  on  Persian  inscrip- 
tions,  333. 

Katakekaumene,  the  volcanic  region  of 
Phrygia,  i.  29  ;  assigned  in  mytho- 
logy  as  Ekliidna's  dwelling,  ih. ;  Bo- 
chart  conhects  it  with  the  word 
Gomer,  30;  Tuphon  said  to  be  con- 
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fined  there,  31 ;  whether  the  Celts 
were  encouragerl  to  worship  the  in- 
femal  gods  by  living  there,  33. 

Kataouellanoi,  Dio's  form  of  Catu- 
vellauni,  i.  382;   ii.  389,  390,  397. 

Katatu,  Egypt.  narae  forGaza,  i.  195  n., 
212. 

Kau,  prob.  the  true  reading  for  Nau  or 
Navus,  ii.  34. 

Kaukasos,  m.,  i.  67. 

hedem,  Heb.,  the  East,  i.  243 ;  denotes 
in  Genesis  districts  lying  E.  of  Egypt 
or  Palestine,  244  ;  prob.  the  original 
of  Kadmos,  ih.,  245.  See  Bene 
Kedem. 

Kedron  valley,  prob.  i.  q.  The  King's 
Dale,  i.  134. 

'  Keels '  conveyed  the  Scots  from  Spain, 
ii.  23,  24. 

Kehalv,  a  race  included  among  'the 
peoples  of  the  sea,'  i.  298  ;  prob.  left 
Affica  for  Asia  with  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  formed  Haic  or  Arme- 
nia,  310. 

Jcelaruzein,  Gk.,  a  word  coined  to  express 
sound,  i.  267. 

Keller,  ii.  2  8  n. ;  his  notice  and  sketch 
of  tlie  Swiss  Lake  dwellings  criti- 
cized,  277. 

Keltai,  i.  73 ;  this  form  shows  that 
Strabo  was  copying  a  Latin  author, 
ib.  n. 

Keltiberes  in  Strabo  and  Appian,  i.  69, 
71 ;  ii.  26.     See  Celtiberes. 

Keltic  expedition,  a  well-known  his- 
torical  fact,  i.  69. 

Keltike,  the  Celtic  district,  its  extent 
acc.  to  Plutarch,  i.  43,  and  Ephorus, 
53;  Herakles' vibit,  ii.  3;  Alesia  its 
metropolis,  4 ;  suggested  reading  for 
Keltine,  3  n. 

Keltikoi,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  akin  to 
the  Tourdetanoi,  i.  69 ;  prob.  tribes 
of  later  civilization,  Ib. ;  their  migra- 
tions,  72. 

Keltiiie,  mythical  dau.  of  Bretannos, 
ii.  3. 

Keltoi,  early  and  widelyknown  through 
the  commerce  of  Marseiiles,  i.  36 ; 
Herodotus  uses  it  for  all  tribes  now 
called  Celtic,  ib.,  37  ;  in  Dio,  K.  =the 
Gennans  as  distinct  from  the  Galli, 
ib. ;  orig.  meaning,  the  native  tribes 
dwelling  in  the  forest,  ih. ;  tlie  term 
K.  superseded  in  Gk.  by  Galatai, 
38,  53  ;  conquered  the  Turrheiioi 
(Plutarch),  43  ;  subjected  to  flood- 
tides  (Strabo),  46  ;    i.  q.  Keltiberes, 


69;  acc.  to  Strabo  the  second  in- 
vaders  of  Spain,  70;  in  the  W.  of 
Spain  many  centuries  before  they 
reached  the  E.  coasts,  ih. ;  vague 
notices  of  the  fu-st  invasion,  ih.,  71 
and  n.,  73  n. ;  the  K.  of  Ephorus 
prob.  =  the  Ligues  of  Hesiod,  84; 
occupants  of  W.  Europe,  ih.,  85 ; 
those  settled  in  IUyricum  sent  an 
embassy  to  Alexandei-,  two  centuries 
after  their  emigration  under  Sigo- 
vesus,  400  ;  Herakles'  vi.sit  to  the  K., 
ii.  3 ;  touched  by  Phoenieian  in- 
fluences  round  Marseilles,  4;  Strabo 
distinguishes  them  from  the  nomadic 
races,  26 ;  accustomed  to  swim  in 
armour  (Dio),  397,  398.  See  Celts, 
Celtae. 

Keltos,  in  mythus  the  son  of  Herakles, 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  Keltoi, 
ii.  3. 

Kelto-Skuthai,  used  by  Plutarch  as  a 
common  name  for  the  Kimbroi,  i.  43  ; 
by  Strabo,  as  a  later  distinguishing 
name  for  the  Northern  races,  85 ; 
indicates  no  ethnological  connexion 
between  Skuthai  and  Spaniards,  ii. 
26  ;  but  nierely  distinguishes  Keltoi 
from  the  nomadic  races,  ib. 

Kemble,  Mr.,  i.  360  n.  ;  ii.  226  n., 
244  n. ;  suggested  that  dic  masc. 
might  =  vallwm,  fem.  fossa,  247  n. ; 
his  Saj'on$  in  England,  328,  329. 

Kemmenon  oros,  i.  e.  the  Chevin  ridge, 
i.  96,  363. 

Kemuel,  the  father  of  Aram,  i.  158. 

J:en,  Bret.  prefix  ||  cin,  public,  e.  g. 
kengwir,  ken/orn,  etc,  i.  373. 

Kenan,  S.,  his  stone  church,  ii.  73. 

Kenite  camp  in  Naphtali  called 
Zaunannim,!.  213. 

Kennet,  r.,  ii.  152,  191. 

Kent,  i.  182,  374;  ii.  151,  156,  167 
n.,  178,  180,  220,  318,  339,  379; 
(Caint)  always  prominent  in  Brit. 
history,  53  ;  forsaken  by  the  Britons 
after  the  bat.  of  Crayfortl,  173; 
Vortigern's  fiight,  174;  only  one 
entry  relating  to  the  second  war  in 
K.,  175  ;  during  which  all  Vortimer's 
battles  were  prob.  fought,  1 76  ;  ad- 
venturers  froni  supported  Aelle,  1 79, 
and  Cerdic,  184  ;  alterationsinitscoast 
line,  348,  seq. ;  four  petty  kings  at 
Caesar'sinvasion,354,  397;  =roughIy 
Ptolemy's  Cantium,  3S9 ;  occupied 
by  Belgic  races,  390  ;  tliree  ports  used 
by  the  Romans,  Uythe,  Dover,  and 
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Eichborough,   396 ;    at  Plautius'  in- 
vasion    abandoned    by    the   Britons, 

399- 
Kent,  East,  '  gates '  in  the  cliffs  of,  ii. 

153  n.;  Hoisa's  memory,  171. 
We.st,  ii.    17;    protected  by  Vor- 

tigern  from  Hengest,  1 70. 
men  of  not   the  Kunetes,    i.   37; 

sprang  from    the  Jutes    (Bede),  ii. 

Kent-land  (Alfred  s  Orosius),  ii.  402. 
'Kent-lond'   (A.  S.    Chi-on.),    n.    170; 

i.  e.  the  Welsh  '  Caint,'  175. 
Kentbury,  Berks,  ii.  152. 
Kentigern,  Welsh    Bp.   of  Glasgow,   i. 

374;  meaning  of  the  name,  ih.  n. 
Kentish  chiefs  who  rose  agaiust  Caesar, 

i.  374- 
Kephenes,  name  given  to  the  Persai  by 

tbe  Gks.,  i.   292,  295 ;  derived  from 

Kepheus,  ib. 
Kepheus,  k.  of  the  Athiopes,  his  mythus, 

i.   292  ;  an  eponym  for  the  Kufa  or 

Chub,  295. 
Kerberioi,  i.  31 ;  prob.  not  a  fictitious 

name.but  a  varied  form  of  Kerbesioi, 

ib. 
Kerberos,    watch-dog   of  Hades,  i.  29, 

31  ;  connected  with  Pluto,  32. 
Kerbesioi  (Strabo),  an  extinct  race  of 

Plirygia,    from    Kerbesios,    a    pesti- 

lential  pit,  i.  31. 
Keretlirios,  a  Gaulish  leader,  i.  400. 
Kerkhah,  r.,  prob.  the  Gihon  or  Gyndes, 

i-  331- 

Kerneo,  Bret.  name  for  the  S.W.  comer 
of  Brittany,  ii.  38 ;  =  Fr.  Cornuailles 
and  Cornuaille,  39 ;  the  Conc  of  = 
Concarneau,  40. 

Kerry,  co.  of,  ii.  68. 

Kertcli,  Straits  of,  i.  394. 

Keteioi,  the  people  of  Eurypylus,  i.  227; 
coupled  with  the  Kitioi,  247 ;  this 
race  in  the  Ody.<sey  =  the  Kilikes  of 
the  Iliad,  248,  264.      See  Khita. 

Kefhim,  Heb.  name  for  islands,  etc, 
i.  262. 

Ketis,  name  of  the  Calycadnus  valley, 
i.  227,  248,  264. 

Keturah,  descendants  of,  i.  177,  245. 

Kevin,  S.,  buildings  of,  ii.  82. 

Keynor,  Susse.x,  ii.  17S  n. 

Khabour,  r.,  i.  138,  139,  157  (Habor), 
184. 

Khaldaioi,  acc.  to  Strabo  and  Xenophon, 
i.  q.  Klialubes,  i.  15S,  162;  whether 
the  Halizones  of  the  Iliad  were  K., 
ib.;  perh.  called  their  capital  towns 


Ur,  328,   329.     See  Chaldees,  Khaa- 

dim. 
Khaldaiopolis,  i.  328. 
Khalcli,  Ass.  =  Khasdim,  Heb.,  source  of 

Eng.  Chaldee,  i.  162. 
Khalubes,  near  Ur,  i.  157;  the  bravest 

ofXenophou's  opponents,  162;  their 

methods    of    fighting,    ih. ;      several 

tribes,  ib.     See  Chalybes. 
Kharu,  modern  spelling  of  Sharu,  q.  v., 

i.  189. 
Khasdim,  i.  e.  the  people  of  Khesed, 

i.    159;     its   equivalents,    162;    the 

tongue  or  speech    of,  i.  q.  Aramaic, 

192,  193. 
Khaulotaioi,  the  meu  of  Havilah,  i.  16S, 

330;  identity  of  the  names.  168  ?(. 
Kheimerion,  a  proniontory  in    Epirus, 

i.  9. 
Khesed,  of  the  Border,  prob.  meanmg 

of  Arphaxad.  i.  1 59. 
Khethimos  took  Khethima,  i.  e.  Cyprus 

(Josephus),  i.  262. 
Khetteeim,     a     LXX.     rendering     of 

Chittini,  i.  262. 
Khimaira,    slain  by  Bellerophontes,  i. 

35- 

Khimmerion,  v.  l.  for  Kimmerion,  i. 
16  n. 

Khita  or  Kheta  (Hittites),  i.  186; 
Eamses  II. 's  campaign  against,  205, 
246 ;  tribes  included  under  this 
term,  247;  their  allies  against  Ram- 
ses  II,  ib.,  248  ;  general  opinion  that 
it  =  Kit,  263. 

Khita-sin,  k.  of  the  Hittit-^s,  i.  246. 

khlaina,  Gk.,  cloak,  ||  Belgic  laina, 
W.  leann,  i.  384. 

Khouthaioi,  i.  e.  Cuthim,  Josephus'3 
name  for  the  Samaritans,  i.  152. 

Khrobatoi  of  tlie  Byzantine  historians 
=  Crobyzi,  or  Croats,  i.  234. 

Khrusaor,  father  of  Geruoneus,  i.  2S8. 

Kibura,  a  town  of  gTcat  importance,  i. 
302  ;  four  languages  spokt  n  in  it, 
ib. ;  its  subject  towns  and  connexion 
with  Askelon,  ib. 

Kiburatai,  a  Lydian  tribe,  i.  302. 

kidon,  variously  translated  in  A.  V., 
i.  2S1  ;  a  buckler  rather  tlian  a  spear, 
ih.;  dislinguished  from  the  tzinnah, 
ib. 

Kieran,  an  Irish  saint,  i.  380. 

Kikones,  among  Prianrs  European 
alhes,  i.  218;  their  st-ttlements  iiear 
the  Hebrus,  219;  wor.-fhipyied  Dio- 
nusos,  ib- ;  overlapped  by  tlieTlirekes, 
220;  between  them  and  the  Paiones, 
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ib.;  disturbed  by  the  Gk.  colonies, 
ib. 

Kilian,  i.  390. 

Kilikes,  a  Phoenician  pe-jple,  i.  22,  264; 
said  to  liave  taken  their  country  froni 
the  Suroi,  194,  282  ;  placed  by  Homer 
and  Strabo  near  Troy,  227,  2 38; 
expelled  by  the  Briges  of  Macedonia, 
ih. ;  Strabo's  account,  ib. ;  their  traces 
left  around  Troy,  ib. ;  joined  in  the 
Trojaa  tide  of  invasion,  228  ;  their 
connexion  with  the  Kadmeioi,  244  ; 
Hoiiier  does  not  allude  to  their 
language,  266.     See  Keteioi. 

Kilikia,  i.  194,  408.     Sce  Cilicia. 

Kilix,  brother  of  Phoinix,  i.  227; 
eponym  of  the  Kilikes,  244. 

Kimbric,  migration  ii-om  the  Pontic 
Scythia  westwards,  i.  85. 

— • —  Bosphorus,  i.  46. 

Kimbroi,  their  invasion  described  by 
Plutarch,  i.  42,  43  ;  narae  corrupted 
from  Kinimerioi,  44 ;  Strabo's  com- 
ments,  45,  46 ;  driven  from  their 
country  by  an  irruption  of  tiie  sea, 
ib. ;  this  statemeat  examined,  47,  48; 
their  earlier  and  later  limits,  47 ; 
their  reported  identity  with  the 
Kimmerioi,  44,  46;  this  statement 
exainined,  48,  49 ;  tlieir  religious 
rites  and  sacred  caiddron,  ii.  87,  88. 
See  Cimbri. 

Kimmerian  Bosporus,  i.  18,  46. 

Kimmerioi,  i.  28,  39  and  71.,  46,  48,  88, 
288,  402  ;  [Cimmerii,  41,  87,  89, 
102,  103,  379]  ;  prob.  a  general  name 
for  tlie  Celtic  races  among  the  early 
Greeks,  7;  ||  Gomer,  ib.,  17,  97;  a 
migratory  people  who  came  in  con- 
tact  with  the  Greeks,  8  ;  settlements 
of  the  K.  on  the  Western  Ocean 
(Odyssey),  ib. ;  their  connexion  with 
the  dead  and  Hades,  9,  10 ;  these 
Western  settlenients  historical  rather 
than  legendary,  10-13;  proofs  that 
they  were  Celts,  14,  15;  tlieir  con- 
nexion  with  the  Sikeloi,  15,  16;  the 
term  K.  also  denotes  a  people  in  the 
Crimea,  and  between  the  Dnieper 
and  Don,  1 7 ;  acc.  to  Herodotus 
passed  into  Asia  pursued  by  the 
Skuthai,  ih.,  18  ;  Strabo's  settlements, 
18,  19  ;  faulty  in  respect  of  chrono- 
logy,  iO. ;  Eusebius  and  Orosius  on 
their  invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  ib. ; 
8ome  prob.  occupied  the  volcanic 
region  of  Plirvgia,  31  ;  others  near 
Sinope,  32 ;    Plutarch's  account,  43, 


44 ;  deductions  therefrom,  45 ;  their 
Westward  movement  slow  and 
gradual,  ib.,  48  ;  their  connexion  with 
Sinope,  87;  recapitulation.  97;  their 
migrations  compared  with  those  of 
the  Ligures,  ib.,  102;  reasons  for 
some  crossing  the  Dnieper,  394  ;  their 
connexion  with  the  nauie,  Belcae, 
395 ;  the  importance  of  their  inva- 
sion  of  Asia  Minor  underrated,  404  ; 
Strabo's  evidence,  ib. 

Kimmeris,  a  town  in  Spain,  i.  10, 
30  n. 

'  King  of  the  four  languages,'  a  title  of 
Urkham,  a  phrase  of  doubtful  mean- 
ing,  i.  163,  333  n. 

'  King's  Dale,'  residence  of  Melchizedek, 
site  of  Absalom's  tomb,  i.  133;  i.  q. 
the  valley  of  Kedron,  134;  a  place 
of  familiarresortduringMelchizedek's 
life,  ib. 

Down  above  the  Avon,  ii.  253. 

— —  Peace,  the  four  great  roads  pro- 
tected  by,  ii.  218,  224,  225,  226,  230, 

Kir,  the  diatrict  drained  by  the  Cyrus, 

i.  67;  the  Syrians  exiled  there,  131. 
Kiriath  Arba  (Hebron),  prob.  built  after 

Abraham's  time,  i.  305 ;  Sarah  died 

there,  327. 
Kirke,   dau.   of  Aietes,  k.   of  Colchis, 

i.  309. 
Kissia,  mother  of  Memnon,  1.  332. 
Kissian  town,  a  classical  nameforSusa, 

.i-  330,  332  n. 
Kissioi,  the  people  of  Susa,  i.  332  and  n. 
Kit,  i.  192,  260,  265  ;  prob.  Phoenician, 

equivalent  for,  and  variant  lorm  of, 

Heth,  263,  264. 
Kit-Karim    or    Kit    of    the    Carians, 

Phoen.  name  of  Cyprus,  i.  263,  264; 

its  origin,  ib. 
Kitiaioi,  a  LXX.  translation  of  Chittim, 

i.  262,  264. 
Kitioi  coupled  with  Kudones,  i.  156; 

a  name  given  to  themselves  by  the 

Phoenicians,    228;    the    Hittites   of 

Lebanon,   247;    a  LXX,  translation 

of  Chittim,  2()2,  264. 
Kitios,  a  tributary  of  the  Caicus,  i.  228  ; 

a  city  in  C^priis,  262. 
Kittian  origin  of  Pergamos,  i.  228. 
Kittim  =  the  Greeks  living  in  a  Phoe- 

nician  district,  i.  191;  one  of  the  soiis 

of  Javan,  260  ;  used  popularly  by  the 

Jewsto  denote  the  Greeks,  261 ;  used 

by  Moses  for  either  Phoenicians  or 

Greeks,  264. 
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Kjerulf,  Professor,  on  the  Norway  coast, 

i.  122. 

klagge,  i.  267. 

'  Knock  Castle,'  Wilts,  i.  205,  206. 

Knossian  land,  i.  e.  Crete,  i.  33. 

Knossos,  the  city  of  MLnos,  i.  299. 

Kobos,  i.  404. 

Kodu,  prob.  ||  scriptural  Cuthah,  i. 
300. 

Kodu-malon,  the  quince,  i.  300. 

Kohath,  i.  322  n. 

Koios,  a  Titan,  i.  33. 

Kolkhian  Ligues,  whence  derived,  i.  80. 

Kolkhis,  i.  63,  66 ;  called  '  the  other 
Aethiopia,'  55. 

Kolkhoi,  i.  60,  62,  64,  80;  an  ancient 
and  mysterious  people,  55  ;  of  Egypt. 
origin  (Herod.  and  Strabo),  (7*. ;  their 
settlement  on  the  E.  of  the  Euxine, 
ib. ;  prob.displaced  thelberes.whence 
the  myth  of  their  pursuing  the 
Ajgonauts,  56;  they  prob.  foUowed 
the  Iberes  westward,  ib. ;  testimony 
of  Justin  and  Pliny,  ib. 

Tconijn,  Flem.,  rabbit,  i.  391. 

Koos,  in  a  passage  of  Scymnus,  i.  87  ; 
explanations  ot  the  name,  ih.,  88. 

lcorn,  Bret.,  angle,  eorner,  ii.  38. 

Kornauioi,  a  N.  British  tribe,  prob.  in 
Caithness,  ii.  40. 

Kosmos,  Gk.  work  on,  ii.  i,  2,  17. 

Kossaioi,  prob.  the  Cush  of  Genesis  and 
Kassi  of  the  Inscriptions,  i.  163, 
329  ;  a  formidable  people,  never  con- 
quered  by  thePersians,  331  ;  Kissioi, 
prob.  a  varied  form,  332  ;  gen.  placed 
N.  of  Shushan,  ib. ;  discussion  on 
their  language,  ib. 

Koub  or  Chub,  LXX.  equivalent  for 
Egypt.  Kufa,  i.  295. 

Kouyunjik  (Resen),  i.  140. 

Kramer,  i.  84  n. 

Krau,  prob.  a  Phoen.  term  in  Gaul,  i. 
287;  ii.  18  n. 

Kretaiau  Zeus,  his  temple  at  Askelon, 
i.  301. 

Krete,  described  in  the  Odyssey,  i.  299. 

Kretes,  in  LXX.  of  Ezekiel  =  Phut 
(Libya),  i.  295 ;  elsewhere  in  LXX. 
=  Cherethim,  300. 

Kretheus  in  the  mythical  history  of 
Crete,  i.  299 ;  personifies  the  native 
Cretans,  300. 

Kretopolis,  a  town  near  Kibura,  i. 
302. 

Krios,  a  Titan,  i.  33. 

Kritines  (Scymnus),  i.  e.  Kritias  of  Kos, 
i.  87,  88. 


Krobuzoi,  a  Median  race  settled  in 
Europe,  i.  232;  near  the  Maidoi, 
233 ;  their  language,  234.  See 
Crobyzi. 

kroma,  Euss.,  aborder,  ||  A.  S.  rima,  ii. 
150  w. 

Kronos,  a Titan,  i.  33,  2  70 ;  reigned  with 
honour  over  the  Western  districts, 
ib. ;  but  defeated  by  Zeus,  34  ;  ex- 
planation  of  the  mj^tlius,  ib. ;  the 
worship  of  K.  long  the  popular  re- 
ligion  of  Italy,  ib. ;  in  Cretan  legend 
Lord  of  the  West,  ib. ;  whether  the 
mythus  of  Egypt.  origin,  95  n. ; 
father  of  Osiris,  205  ;  imprisoned 
near  the  Atlantis  by  Zeus,  283 ; 
there  held  next  in  honour  to  Hera- 
kles,  284. 

krotos,  word  denoting  sound,  i.  267. 

Kubele,  another  name  of  Rhea,  i.  22. 

Kudon,  son  of  Tegeates  or  grandson  of 
Minos,  i.  300. 

Kudones  (Cuth),  i.  156;  one  of  the 
earliest  races  in  Crete,  299 ;  prob. 
red  men,  ib.  ;  opinions  of  historians, 
300 ;  a  Phoenician  people,  ib.  ;  con- 
nected  with  the  Eruthraioi,  311. 

Kudonia,  capital  of  the  Kudones,  i. 
300.  _ 

Kudonian  apple,  i.  e.  the  quince,  i. 
300. 

Kufa,  a  red  race  of  the  Egypt.  monu- 
ments,  i.  183,  294;  prob.  subdued 
by  and  mixed  with  the  Persae,  ib.; 
a  Berber  people,  ib.  n.,  312;  K.  under 
the  form  of  Chub  seems  =  Persae  in 
Ezekiel,  295. 

Kuuesioi,  the  Westemmost  tribe  in 
Europe  (Herod.),  i.  36,  37. 

Kunetes,  synon.  for  Kunesioi,  i.  37; 
perh.  with  the  Igletes  a  division  of 
Iberes,  ib. 

Kunetikon,  a  place  in  Iberia,  i.  37. 

Kunobelinos,  ii.  397,  398. 

Kunouria,  an  ancient  district  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus,  i.  285. 

Kupros  (Cyprus),  i.  262. 

Kurdish  mountains,  the,  i.  162. 

Kurnioi,  a  Corsican  race  in  Hamilcar's 
army,  i.  70. 

Kutaia,  a  Ligurian  town,  i.  80. 

Kymric  races  in  the  Gauls'  invasion  of 
Greece,  i.  401. 

Kyndruyn,  father  of  Kyndylan,  ii.  293, 
294,  29S,  300. 

Kyiidylan,  his  death  bewailed  in  a 
Welsh  elegy,  ii.  283,  291  ;  not  the 
Condidan  slain  at  Deorham,  ih. ;  the 
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elegy  not  to  be  found  in  the  '  Black 
Book,'  290 ;  his  name  in  Llywarch's 
poem.  292-295,  296-300;  his  sister 
named  Freur,  302  ;  his  home  prob. 
at  Carrec  Hytwyth,  his  capital  Uri- 
conium,  304  ;  his  country  styled  the 
land  of  Bnjchmael,  308 ;  spelt  by  Mr. 
Stepliens  Cynddylan,  324. 

Kynon,  a  brother  of  Kyndylan,  ii. 
298. 

'Kyt  Karim,'  i.  263. 

\  changed  to  yli,  Armen.,  i.  68. 

l  changed  to  r,  Persian,  i.  64. 

l,  Celt.,  sometimes  sounded  like  \l,  W., 

in    some    Bret.    words    like    Fr.    l, 

mouillee,  i.  359,  cf.  384. 
\,  simple,  used  as  initial  by  Bret.  and 

Ir,  i.  384. 
\,  in  hieroglyphs  represented  by  a  lion, 

i.  336. 
Laban,  the  family  of,  i.  144. 
Labienus,  Caesar's  general  against  the 

Morini,  ii.  338. 
\vibo,  Coptic,  a  lion,  i.  336. 
Lacedaemon,  tumuli   in,  called  graves 

of  the  Phruges,  i.  29. 
Lacedaemonians  claimed  kindred  with 

the  Jews,  i.  248  ;  explanation,  249. 
Lacedaeiiionii,  certaiu  Sabines  so  called 

by  Pbitarch,  i.  92. 
Lacones  in  Spain,  i.  286. 
Laconia,   i.  92;   Akhaioi  in,  299;  seas 

of  celebrated  for  purple  dyes,  275. 
Laconian  dagger,  i.  162. 
Laconians  aniong  the  Samnites,  i.  92. 
'  laina,'  thick  wooUen  chiak  of  the  Bel- 

gae.  i.  3S3,  384;  ii.  99. 
'  Lake-country,'  ii.  58. 
Laletani,  a  Pyrenees  tribe,  prob.  Celtic, 

Lammermuir,  the,  ii.  58. 

Lancashire,  North,  ii.  51, 

Lands-end,  ii.  40,  270. 

Langford,  Steeple,  ii.  190. 

language,  diversity  of,  wiiether  depend- 
ing  on  the  confusion  of  tongues,  i. 
129;  in  Moses' time,  137,  138;  con- 
jectures  on  an  unknown  1.  of  the 
inscriptions,  332  ;  the  earliest  speci- 
mens  of,  336 ;  clues  for  tlie  student, 
339 ;  the  accents  and  tones,  341  ; 
importance  of  letter-changes,  342, 
sqq. ;  tlie  '  laws  '  of  Grimm,  344  ;  table 
exhibiting  the  varied  forms  of  the 
Teutonic  dental,  346,  347;  its  in- 
tricate  and  delicate  structure,  353; 
difficult  questious  proposed,  ib. ;  com- 


pound  terms,  354;  connecting  vowel, 
355'  ^Vl-  ^^^  "^^"  Aramaic,  Hebrew, 
Indo-European,  Greek,  Latiu,  Celtic, 
Engii.sh,  etc. 

Languedoc,  ii.  374. 

Lappenberg,  Dr.,  ii.  154  n.,  155  n.,  173  ; 
his  supposed  '  cycle  of  eight  years,' 
161,  162  and  n. 

Lapps,  of  Finnish  origin,  i.  2. 

Larramendi,  i.  76,  370. 

'  lateral  pressure '  in  building,  ii.  83. 

Lateran,  the,  high  altar  at,  ii.  145. 

Latin  language,  i.  221;  perh.  an  Osean 
dialect,  94  ;  the  connecting  vowel  in, 
340,  356,  etc. ;  treated  by  Grimm  as 
a  Gk.  dialect,  345  ;  its  equivalents  for 
Gk.  and  Celt.  names,  358,  359,  365  ; 
ii.  5.^-56  ;  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary, 
ii.  108  sqq.,  112  n. 

legends,    i,     243,    255-257,    287, 

289. 

Latins,  one  of  the  two  great  histoiical 
families  of  Italy,  i.  90 ;  the  opinion 
that  they  were  sprung  from  the 
Aborigines,  91  ;  their  influence  on 
the  Ligures,  98 ;  their  position  rel. 
to  the  Tyrrhenians  in  Virgil,  255; 
recognised  by  the  Greeks  as  a  kin- 
dred  race,  256;  their  version  of  the 
Herakles  mythus,  287;  should  not 
be  called  Aryans,  335. 

Latinos,  son  of  Circe  and  Odusseus,  i. 
251  ;  symbolizes  a  migration  from 
W.  Greece  into  Latium,  ib. ;  the 
Theogony  first  mentions  the  name, 
ib.,  256;  and  indicates  thereby  the 
Aborigines,  257. 

Latinus,  mentioned  by  Callias  as  k. 
of  the  Aborigines,  i.  91. 

Latium,  its  earliest  inhabitants,  i.  84; 
the  Sikeloi  driven  from  it,  91,  257; 
called  Opica  by  Aristotle,  93  ;  men- 
tion  in  the  Theogony,  251  ;  its 
limits,  ib. 

Laycok  (Laycock  on  the  Avon),  ii. 
252. 

Lea,  r.,  boundary  line  between  Alfred 
and  Guthrum,  ii.  224;  fords  over 
at  Stratford,  400 ;  crossed  by  the 
Britons  in  retreat,  401  ;  prob.  it,  not 
the  Thames,  crossed  by  Claudius, 
403  ;  by  means  of  a  bridge,  404 ; 
marshlanJ  between  it  and  tlie  Brent, 
406. 

'  Lea  of  Andreti,'ii.  151,  178. 

of  Nate,  ii.  151,  181. 

of  Cerdic,  ii.  152. 

lead  mines  iu  the  Mendip,  ii.  249. 
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Leam,     a     Celt.    river     name,     prob. 

i.  q.   fieam,    a    watercourse,    i.    358 

and  n. 
Leamington,    not    the    town     of    the 

Leamings,  ii.  320,  but  =  Leamantun, 

the  town  of  tbe  Leame,  329. 
leann,  Ir.,  cloak,  i.  384. 
Lebanon,  i.  149,  150,  186,  208,  247. 
Lebu,    whetlier    the    true    hieroglyph 

reading    instead    of    Rebu,    i.    197 ; 

II  Lehabim    and    Lubim,   but   prob. 

the    Eebu    were    not    Libyans,   ih., 

198. 
Lech,  r.,  i.  362. 
Lechefeld  (Licbfield),  ii.  221. 
Lee,  r.,  near  Cork,  once  called  Sabhrann, 

i.  382  n. 
Legai,  called  Skuthai,  i.  85. 
legends,  defined,  i.  4 ;  value  of,  5. 
Legionary  veteran,  his  armour,  ii.  95. 
lego,  to  gather,  levy  soldiers,  suggested 

root  of  Leleges,  i.  270. 
Legoriidec,  his  authority  in  Bret.  philo- 

logy,  ii.  2,  40,  52. 
Lehabim   of  Genesis=the    Libyans,   i. 

179,  197,   290;    descended   from  the 

Mizraim,  19"  ;  the  Western  Egyptian 

settlement,  182. 
Leicester,  a  centre  of  Roman  mileage, 

ii.     106 ;     the    oldest    milestone    in 

Britain,  107. 
Leinster,  the  great  historical  district  of 

Ireland,  ii.  59. 
Lejah,  the,  in  Syria,  i.  287;  ii.  18  n. 
Lek,  r.,  tributary  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 

i.  366. 
Leka,  the  allies  of  the  Hittites,  i,  247; 

perhaps  the  Lukoi,  ib. 
Leland,  ii.  16,  loi  n.,  153  n.,  ■208,  235 

an  1  n.,  349,  3.=iS. 
Leleges,  one  of  the  races  of  the  Troad, 

i.  238;  coupled  with  the  Cares,  263, 

269  ;  led  by  Lokros,  270  ;  the  Lokroi 

were  Leleges,    280;    etymology  acc. 

to  Hesiod  and  Strabo,  ib. ;    =  levies, 

or  those    hired    for  military  service, 

ih. ;  growth  in  civilization,  274. 
Lemanis  (Lymne),  on  the  4th  Iter,  ii. 

116;  an  ablative  plural,  lit.  '  at  the 

lakes,'  ref.  to  the  pool-harbour,  117. 
le  Mans  (Cenomani),  ii.  19. 
Lemanus  lake,  Lembanos  (Dio  Cass.), 

the  Lake  of  Geneva,  i.  364. 
Lemnos,    once   occupied   by   Tursenoi, 

i.  252. 
Lenborough,  Bucks,  taken  by  Cuthwulf, 

ii.  198  and  n. 
Lenormant,  M.,  i.  199  n. 


leod,  in  A.  S.  poems  =  prince,  ii.  18 T. 

Leofstan,  abbot  of  S.  Alban's,  ii.  235. 

Leonorius,  a  leader  of  the  Gauls,  ii. 
401. 

Lepsius,  i.  296. 

Leptis,  a  Phoen.  city  in  Spain,  i.  289. 

Lesbos,  i.  253,  254. 

Lesghi  now  represent  the  Legai,  i. 
85. 

Lethe,  plains  of,  i.  31. 

letter-changes  between  different  lan- 
guages,  i.  342  ;  importance  of  the 
investigation,  ih.  ;  distinguish  Celtic 
from  Teutonic  dialects,  353  ;  between 
Sanscrit,  Gk.  and  Lat.,  395-398. 

Leuko-Suroi  (White  Syrians),  defined 
by  Strabo,  i.  193,  194;  lived  on  the 
Thermodon,  241. 

Levi,  i.  316,  317. 

Levitical  priests,  Melchizedek  com- 
pared  with,  i.  145,  146. 

Lewin,  Mr.,  ii.  371 :  thinks  that  Caesar 
crossed  from  Boulogne  to  Folke- 
stone,  346  ;  lands  him  at  Hythe,  ib. ; 
on  the  force  of  Caesar's  word  pro- 
gressm,  352  n. 

Lewis,  Glyn  Cothi,  ii.  14. 

■ Sir  G.  C.  on  the  early  populations 

of  Italy,  i.  10. 

Lexdeii,  Brit.  earthworks  near  Roman 
town,  Colchester,  ii.  304,  307. 

Leyden  (Lugdimum),  i.  358. 

Lhuyd,  his  etymology  for  Vergobretus, 
i.  357;  his  strange  theory  founded 
on  it,  ih. ;  thoiigh  a  scholar  had  not 
mastered  '  the  connecting  vowel,' 
358  ;  discovered  the  Juvencus  MS., 
ii.  316  ;  his  opinion  of  it,  317  and  n. 

*  libelli,' Martials,  ii.  127,  130. 

Liber  Landavensis,  ii.  259,  260. 

Libue  (Odyssey),  i.  195. 

Libues  (  =  Phut,  LXX.),  i.  295;  the 
first  settlers  in  Sardinia  (Pausanias), 
and  led  by  Herakles,  311. 

Liburni,  expelled  from  E.  Italy  by  the 
Umbri,  i.  15,  96;  left  their  traces  in 
Greece,  loi. 

Liburnia,  i.  15. 

Libya,  i.  198,  206,  310,  311;  subject 
to  Kronos,  34 ;  Egyptian  habits  in, 
179;  the  scriptural  Phut,  295;  in 
mythus,  grandmother  of  Danaus,  307 ; 
Theodosius  in,  ii.  30  n. 

Libyaus,  the  Lehabim  of  Genesis,  i. 
1 79  ;  common  opinion  that  they  =  the 
Rebu,  197;  dissented  fi-om  by  the 
autlior,  ib.,  198. 

Libyes,  acc,  to  Sallust  one  of  the  earliest 
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tribes  of  Africa,  i.   2S9 ;    Medi  and 

Armenii    settled   among   them,    ih.  ; 

represent  Lehabim,  290. 
Licinius  Mucianus,  i.  181. 
'  Lickey,  tbe,'  ii.  46. 
Liddeslale,  ii.  115. 
Liethan  in  Nennius  (1  Lluoedd  Ganfal), 

ii.  24. 
Life,  average  length  of  before  and  after 

the  Exodus,  i.  ,^22  n. 
Lightfoot,    Professor,    on    Pudens,    ii. 

123  and  M.,  126  11. 
Lighthouses,  Trench  and   English,  ii. 

340- 

Liguan  Emporion,  i.  53,  81. 

Ligues  (Gk.),  Ligures  (Lat.),  i.  12,61, 
70,  79,  95,  96,  98,  103,  .235,  378, 
379;  whether  Ascanians,  25;  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  Galli  and  Veneti, 
39  ;  their  place  on  the  N.  Medi- 
terranean,  53.  81  ;  drove  the  Sikanoi 
from  Spain,  ih.,  57,  102  ;  how  they 
entered  Spain,  71,  72  ;  some  in 
Xerxes'  army,  80 ;  perh.  akin  to  the 
Paphlagones,  t?). ;  settlements  of  the 
Asiatic  L.,  ih. ;  tliose  in  Italy  formerly 
more  We.stward,  ih.;  the  Spanish 
tribes  displaced  by  the  Volcae,  81  ; 
others  near  Cadiz,  82  ;  these  prob. 
belonged  to  the  Turdetani,  ih. ;  those 
wbo  drove  out  the  Iberes  prob.  one 
of  the  waves  of  Celtic  immigration, 
83  ;  shown  to  be  Celts,  ih.,  84  ;  name 
prob.  used  by  Hesiod  for  the  Celtic 
races,  ih.  ;  whetlier  the  SicuH  were 
Ligues,  ih. ;  origin  of  the  name, 
ih.,  59  ;  understanding  between  the 
Italian  L.  and  the  Ambrones,  86 ; 
Hercules  fought  with  them  near  the 
Rhone,  86,  87,  287  ;  their  migrations 
and  those  of  the  Kimmerioi,  97 ; 
certainly  followed  the  Iberes,  at  no 
long  interval,  102 ;  their  original 
name  prob.  Lloegyr,  ii.  10,  q.  v. 

Ligur,  r.  (Loire),  i.  59. 

Liguria,  i.  85. 

Ligurian  tribes  and  races,  i.  25,  71,  81, 
S3,  89,  90,  97,  98,  102 ;  continental 
and  British,  ii.  16-18. 

territory,  i.  82. 

towns,  i.  80,  81. 

speech,  i.  98. 

forehind,  i.  q.  Spain,  i.  82,  83. 

lake,  i.  82. 

Liguriskoi,  a  name  for  the  Tauriskoi, 
l  86. 

Ligustike,  tlie  country  of  the  Salues 
round  Marseilles,  i,  180. 


Ligustine,  i.  8 1 ;  prob.  the  first  Celtic 

tovvn  after  the  Tyrian  frontier,  82. 
Ligyrei  in  Thrace,  i.  86  «, 
Ligys,  the  brother  of  Albion,  ii.  18  n. 
Lilbourn,  ii.  220. 
limes,  betvveen  the  Rhine  and  Danube, 

ii.    92 ;     use    of    the    word    in    the 

Itinerary,  112. 
'  Limes    Saxonicus '  =  '  Littus    Saxoni- 

cum '  in  the  Notitia,  ii.  154  and  n. 
limitts  (Spartian),  ii.  89. 
Lincoln,  on  the  Foss,  ii.  223,  226;  and 

the  Erming  Street,  233  and  71. ;  three 

Iters    from    London,    238 ;    whether 

the  limit  of  the  King's  Peace,  226, 

2.^3. 
Lindisfarne,     S.    Finan's     church     at, 

.ii-73- 
Lindisse,    A.    S.,   North   Lincolnshire, 

perh.  Belgic,  i.  383. 
linen    thorax,   distinguishing    mark    of 

the    Lokroi    and    Assyrians,    i.    279. 

280. 
Linford,  milestone  at,  ii.  107. 
Lingard,  on  the  word  Ffrainc,  ii.  322. 
Lingones,  a  tribe  of  the  Galli,  i.  38,  39. 
Linuis,  prob.  W.  name  for  N.  Lincoln- 

shire,  i.  383. 
Linus,  ii.  123. 
Liris,  r.,  limit  of  the  Aborigines,  i.  11, 

.251. 
Lisbon,  i.  283. 
Litany,  r  ,  i.  208. 
'  Littus  Saxonicum,'  Lappenberg's  the- 

ory  on,  ii.  154».,  155  n. 
Liverpool,  ii.  40. 
Livy,  i.  38,  89,  94,  97,   100,  399,  400, 

401. 
II,  W.  initial,  became^  Eng.,  i.  358  n. 

represents  Ir.  initial  liquid,  i.  384. 

llaifh,  W..  dank,  humid,  i.  362. 

Llan  Iltud  Vawr,  the  choir  at,  ii.  181, 

182. 
Llanasaph,  Flintshire,  ii.  277,  279. 
Llancarvan,  ii.  182. 
LlandafF,   Bishopric   of,    its    exfent,    ii. 

49  n. ;    various  benefactors  of,  258- 

261. 
the  Book  of,  ii.  157  n. ;  described, 

258. 
Llandilo,  ii.  107. 
lle,  W.,  a  place,  ii.  323. 
llecliivedd,   W.,    topog.    the    steep    or 

shelving  of  a  hill,  ii.  46. 
Llif,  W.,  flood  or  pool,  ii.  55,  117. 
Lhiegyr,  W.,  southem  part  of  Britain, 

ii.  8 ;  prob.  the  origiiial  name  of  the 

Ligures    brought    to    Britain    Ixom 
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Gascony,   lo ;    one  of  the    three  di- 

visions  of  Britain  in  the  Triads,  195,; 

England,    295  ;    difficulty  raised   by 

O.  Pughe,  ih.,  314. 
Liloegyrwys,  men  of  Lloegyr,  one  of  the 

three  colonizing  races,  ii.  8,   11,   12, 

14,  295,  296,  298,  314. 
\log  0  dir,  a  measurement  of  land,  ii.  53. 
Llongborth  («hip-port),  ii.  181  n. 
Lluoedd  Ganfal,  ii.  24. 
Llydaw,  Hu  Gadurn  came  to,  ii.  7;  the 

Brython  came  from,  8,  1 1 ;    =  Brit- 

tany,   ib. ;    means    the    sea-board  or 

maritime  district,  10. 
Llyfyr  (Ju,  W.,  Black  Book,  ii.  290. 
Llyr  Llediaith,  father  of  Bran,  ii.  195. 
Llys  Pengwern,  ii.  295. 
Llywarch    Hen,    ii.    157   n.,    181    n. ; 

lived  in  the  sixth  century,  289  ;  his 

poems  collected,  ib.,  290;    his  Mar- 

wnad  described,  ib  ,  291  ;  versions  by 

O.  Pughe  and  Villemarqu^,  290  ;  the 

author's   translation,    291,   292 ;    Mr. 

Wright's  views    discussed,    316,  317 

71.,  318. 
lo,  Corn.,  a  pool,  ||  W.  llif,  ii.  55,  117. 
Locri  Ozolae,   Hesiodic  school  among, 

i.  251,  256. 
Loerians,  their  colony  in  Brittium,  i.  11. 
Lodemund,  abbot   of   Glastonbury,    ii. 

271. 
Loegria,    England  (Geoff.  Monm.),  ii. 

256. 
Loegriens  (Villemarque),  ii.  296. 
Loire,  r.  (Ligur),  i.  59,  99;  one  ofthe 

four  passages  from  Gaul  to  Britain, 

ii.  11,338. 
Loh,   Bret.    district    compoiind   names, 

e.  g.     Lok-Eonan,    Lok-Harn,    etc, 

prob.  II  W.  llicg,  ii.  52. 
JoJchos,  Gk..  an  armed  band,  i.  270. 
Lokroi  under  Ajax,  i.  279  ;  had  neither 

shield  nor  helmet,  but    light-armed 

troops  like  the  Western  Lokroi  temp. 

Thucydides,    ib. ;      Leleges    acc.    to 

Aristotle,   280 ;    ■wove  linen  thorax, 

279,  280. 
Lokros,  k.of  the  Leleges,  i.  270,  2S0. 
Lollius  Urbicus,  Legate   of  Antoninus 

Pius,  ii.  89. 
Lomea,    an   island    near  the   Goodwin 

Sands,  prob.  swept  away  before  the 

Conquest,  ii.  350,  351,  365. 
Londinium,  Londinio,  both  forms  in  the 

Itinerary,  ii.  108,  109. 
London,  i.  iio,  183  n.,  371  ;  ii.  42,  198, 

306,  339,  3S8,  389,  406  ;    the   Coii- 

querors route thither,  42  n, 3  its place 


on  the  Roman  Ways,  219,  220,  224, 
225,  230,  23,^,  2.^5,  238;  its importance 
under  the  Romans,  284 ;  Plautius' 
march  upon  it,  400 ;  the  marshlands 
round  it,  403,  404,  405  ;  prob. 
founded  by  Plautius  in  the  year 
43)  ib- 

London,  bridges  at,  their  effect  on  the 
tides,  ii.  389. 

basin,  ii.  59,  400. 

Long,  Mr.  G.,  on  briva,  i.  369  ;  on  the 
Volcae,  378  ;  the  position  of  vulli, 
ii.  91  «. ;  his  Athenaeum  article  on 
Caesar's  passage,  357,  360-370;  his 
letter  to  the  Eeader,  375-379- 

Mountain,  the,  ii.  107. 

Loug-heads,  a  name  of  the  Tzanoi,  i. 
235»  237. 

Longtown,  on  the  Eoman  road  N,  from 
Carlisle,  ii.  115,  116. 

Lot,  i.158, 160  ;  the  descendants  of,  136. 

Lothians,  the,  ii.  58. 

Lotophagoi,  visited  by  Odusseus,  1.  8. 

Lougoudounon,  Dio's  form  of  Lug- 
dunum,  i.  358. 

Lousley,  Mr.  Job,  ii.  106. 

Lubim,  in  Nahum,  i.  197. 

Lucan  quoted,  i.  71,  95. 

Lucius,  k.  of  the  '  Britains '  (Bede),  the 
'  British  king'  (Nenn.),  ii.  138; 
received  bapti.sm  from  Rome,  ?6. ; 
the  earliest  notice  of  him  in  a  MS. 
preserved  by  the  BoIIandists,  1 39 ; 
prob.  origin  of  and  authority  for  the 
story,  140;  evidence  of  the  martyr- 
ologies,  14 1. 

Mamius,  on  the  Pelasgoi,  i.  253, 

254. 

S.  and  M.,  buried   at  Coire   and 

still  revered  in  Bavaria,  ii.  141 ;  acc. 
to  some  L.  of  Cyrene,  to  others  L., 
S.  PauVs  kinsman,  ib.,  144  ;  legendary 
connexion  with  Pudens,  141,  I42  ; 
quotations   from  Ussher   and   notes, 

143.  144- 

Scipio,  his  epitaph,  ii.  112  n. 

Lucretius,  on  the  'loca  Avema,'  i.  13. 

Lud,  i.  179,  191,  199,  265,  295;  Scrip- 
ture  name  for  the  country  S.  of 
Palestine,  137;  coupled  with  Aram, 
ib.,  174;  testimony  of  Abulfeda,  137, 
1 74  ;  their  country  fir.st  settled  by 
the  Joktanite  Sheba,  177;  ancestor 
of  the  Amalekites,  Maoiiites,  etc, 
1 78,  205 ;  one  of  the  children  of 
Shein,  1 83 ;  included  in  EzekieFs 
doom  of  Egypt,  195;  whether  an- 
cestor   of  the  Geshurites,   202 ;    fol- 
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lowed  the  children  of  Eber,  ih. ;  name 
prob.   adopted   by  most    tribes  com-    1 
posing  the  Lydian  empire,  205. 

Ludgershall,  Wilts,  ii.  205. 

Ludim,  lit.  the  people  of  or  in  Lud,  i. 
J  78»    1 79 ;    including    the    Egyptian    i 
colonists  there,  191,  265  ;  the  eastern- 
mostof  the  E'jyptian  settlements,  182. 

Ludoi,  i.  25,  26,  295  ;  followed  Pelops, 
29  ;  round  Mount  Tmolos,  203,  205  ; 
coupled  with  the  Musoi,  204,  226; 
not  in  the  Homeric  poems,  205 ; 
but  represented  by  the  Meones,  ib. ; 
coincidence  of  names  in  Asia  Minor 
and  on  the  Egypt.  border,ib. ;  Strabo's 
distinction  between  L.  and  Make- 
dones  examined,  ih. ;  confounded  with 
Troes  and  Musoi  by  the  poets,  229  ; 
Herodotus'  account  of  a  migration  to 
Italy,  25?,  254;  worshippedtheCai'ian 
Zeus,  26S  n. ;  their  liing  Akiamos, 
and  descendants  the  Kiburatai,  302. 

lug,  Corn.,  a  tower,  i.  358  and  n.,  360. 

Lug(u)dimum  (Lyons  and  Leyden),  the 
tower  fortress,  i.  358,  391. 

Lugo-Augusti  (Itinerary),  i.  358  n. 

Luguvallium,  Luguballia,  or  Lugu- 
vallia  (Carlisle)  =  the  tower  of  the 
wall,  i.  359,  360;  ii.  93,  III;  form 
in  the  Itinerary  Luaruvalio  ad  Val- 
lum,  114;  '  Lugubalia,  which  is 
called  Luel,'  ib. ;  hence  Caer-Luel, 
Carlisle,  ih. 

Lugwy,  r.,  i.  36S. 

Lukaon,  son  of  Pelasgos,  i.  90  ;  father 
of  Pandaros,  237,  265  ;  tlie  mythical 
patriarch  of  the  Gk.  colonists  in 
Italy,  ih. 

Luke,  S.,  his  report  of  S.  Stephen's 
speech,  i.  315  ;  wrote  his  Gospel 
under  S.  Paurs  supervision,  ii.  132  ; 
his  address  to  Theophilus,  ib. ;  alone 
with  S.  Paul,  133. 

Lukia,  i.  238,  239. 

Lukioi  of  the  Troad,  alliedto  those  who 
lived  near  the  Carians,  i.  238  ;  whence 
their  name,  239 ;  those  at  Xanthus 
called  Terniila,  ih.  ;  brought  into 
contact  with  the  Troes,  240. 

Lukoi,  in  the  Troad,  i.  22  ;  attacked 
the  Bebrukes,  etc,  ih.,  28;  thought 
to  be  the  Leka  of  Pentaur,  247. 

Lukos,  connected  with  Herakles,  i.  28 ; 
son  of  Amphion,  239. 

liimhre.  Span.,  ||  lumcn,  Lat.,  i.  84. 

Lundain,  VV.  (London),  ii.  49. 

Lunden-bury  (A.S.  Chron.),  London, 
ii.  170. 


Lusitania,  Celtici  came  frora,  i.  72. 

Lusitanoi,  belonged  to  the  Iberes, 
i.  68. 

Lutarius,  a  Gaulish  leader,  i.  401. 

Luynes,  Duc  de,  compiled  a  Cypriote 
alphabet,  i.  265. 

Lycia,  the  Solumoi  the  oldest  people  in, 
i.  200 ;  attacked  by  the  Amazons, 
232 ;  Troes  connected  with,  237, 
238;  legends  about  Pandaros,  ih.\ 
its  towns  piratical  settlements,  248 ; 
its  alph-ibet,  265,  266. 

Lycian  monuments  found  by  Sir  0. 
FeUows,  i.  265. 

Lycians,  i.  28,  231,  237,  248,  265,  266; 
called  Ogugioi,  243. 

Lycophron,  i.  80. 

Lycurgus,  k.  of  Thrace,  i.  206. 

'  Lydil  R)  pes,'  an  inland  spit  of  shingle, 
ii.348. 

Lydi  expelled  the  Pelasgi  from  Etruria, 
i.  96. 

Lyclia,  i.  25,  203,  204,  295,  404;  occu- 
pied  by  the  Rasenna,  96 ;  lost  its 
ancient  language,  26,  302. 

Lydian  empire,  its  limits,  i.  191 ;  its 
rise  in  importance  and  component 
tribes,  205,  226;  its  sudden  dis- 
appearance,  240. 

language,     i.     26 ;      what     Juba 

meant  by  it,  ib. ;  Strabo's  opinion, 
ib.,  302 ;  most  words  handed  down 
as  L.  are  Celtic,  26  ;  instances,  204. 

historian.  Xanthus,'i.  35,  204,  301. 

kings,  lists  of,  i.  302. 

tribes  distinct  from  those  of  Sardis, 

i.  302. 

cities,  i.  29,  302. 

Lydians  proper,  called  Maiones  or 
Meones,  i.  26,  137;  none  among  the 
followers  of  Pelops,  29.     <S'ee  Ludoi. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  on  the  volcanoes  of 
Vienne,  i.  117;  Auvergne,  118,  119; 
on  the  antiquity  of  man,  122  ;  specu- 
lations  on  Danish  peat  mosscs,  122- 
124;    on  huts  in  the  Swiss  Lakes, 

Lygdamis,  leader  of  the  Kimmerioi,  i. 

43>  404- 
Lygean-burh  (Lenborough),  ii.  198. 
Lykas  associated  with  Herakles  in  the 

Troad,  i.  248. 
Lymne  (Lemanis),  ii.  116;  a    Roraan 

garrison,  155. 
Lyons,  i.  358,  378. 
Lysons,    on   Cumberland,  ii.    II4 ;    on 

Cambri  Igeshire,  239  7^. 
Lytchet  Maltravers,  ii.  208. 
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m  and  \i,  letter-cLanges  between,  i.  342. 
m  initial,  duplicate   words   in  Celt.,  i. 

364- 
tn  and  v,  duplicate  words,  Bret.,  i.  365. 
7«  and  mh,  intercliange  before  a  vowel, 

i.  3(14,  .S70;  ii.  41. 
m.,  Lat.  II  W.  and  Norw.,  ii.  40,  232. 
Jlaacjttli  or  Maacatliites,between  Judea 

and  EgjT^t,  i.   201  ;  not  expelled  by 

the    Israelites,  ih. ;    connected    with 

Amalek,  202  ;  the  Amalekites  some- 

times    called    M.,    ih. ;    Makedones 

derived  from  it,  ih. 
Maachah,  son  of  Eeumah,  i.  i~8  ;  the 

country  of  the   Maachathites,    201; 

thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  Mal- 

kah,  202  ;  in  LXX.  Maaka,  ih. 
Maan,  whether  connected  with  Magan 

of  the  Inscriptioijs,   i.   137;    a  town 

near  Mount  Seir,  178,  190. 
m.ah   vihyr,  '  terrible   boy,'  phrase   ap- 

plied    to     Arthur,    ii.     159;    misin- 

terpretation  of  the  words,  ih. 
mac,  Ir.,  son,  ||  map,  W.,  i.  3S0. 
Maccabees,  i.  58,  152,  228,  248,  261. 
McCaul,  Dr..  oi\  firmanuntuin,  i.  115; 

Inscriptions,  ii.  118. 
Macedones    of    Europe,    famous    from 

Alexander's  conquests,  i.  204  ;  sprang 

from  the  Asiatic  Makedi>nes,  205. 
Macedones  Hyrcani  in  Lydia,  i.   203 ; 

relieved   by  the    Romans,    204 ;    lay 

between   Sardis   and  Thyateira,  ih. ; 

derived  by  Strabo  wrongly  from  the 

M.  of  Europe,  ib. 
Oadueni,    prob.     on     the    Upper 

Hermus,  i.  203  n. 
Macedonia,   i.   25,    206,   221   n.;    early 

occupied  by  Briges,  30 ;   Icingdom  of 

founded    by  Temenidai,    231;     '  the 

L^pper'  defined,  221. 
Macedonian  formsof  language,  i.  25,  30, 

220,  278. 
Macedonian    Olympus,    a    town     near 

founded  by  Aeneas,  i.  221. 
Macednnians,  i.  201,  250. 
Maceris,  father  of  Sardus,  i.  311. 
Machin,  Arab.  name   for   the   Chinese 

connected  races,  i.  7  n. 
Macrobius,  i.  304. 
Macrocephali  or  Long-heads,  i.  235. 
Madai,     whether     progenitor     of    the 

Mashawasha,  i.  297. 
viad-dcyin.  W.,  good  king,  i.  374. 
made,  in  Gen.  i.  a  distinct  word  from 

crealed,  i.  114. 
Madras,  i.  156. 
Madus,  k.  of  tlie  Kimmerioi,  i.  404. 
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Maeander,  r.,  i.  23,  302. 

Maeatae,  Mr.  Herbert's  etymology  in- 
correct.  i.  361. 

Maelgwn  (lolo  MSS.),  ii.  34  (Llywarch), 
157  «.;  how  handled  by  Geoifrey, 
197  ;  calied  in  S.  Teilo'3  legend 
Mailcun,  258;  surnamed  Gwynnedd, 
259,  262  ;  k.  of  X.Wales,  ib.;  his  date, 
ib. ;  rordun's  romaiice  about,  285. 

Maes,  r.,  ii.  20. 

Magalus,  a  Boian  chief,  i.  374;  ||  Ir. 
mal,  prince,  ih. ;  termination  of  other 
Celt.  names,  ih. 

Magan  or  Makan,  a  country  in  the 
Ass.  inscriptinns,  i.  137;  whether 
II  Waan  and  Meones,  ih.  ;  and  Maon, 
179,  202,  203;  perh.  a  general  name 
for  the  Amal(dviti.<h  races,  179,  203; 
and  later  for  Eg3'pt,  ih. 

mafjeii,  the  oi"dinary  Jewish  shield, 
i'.  281. 

marjh.  Ir.,  plain,  ||  Celt.  magus,  i.  360, 
370;  variant  ui  n^ai,  361,  370. 

Magh-Lena,  Ayrshire,  ii   33. 

Magh-rath,  plain  of  the  fortress,  the 
modern  Moira,  i.  361. 

Magharah,  remains  at,  i.  179. 

Magna  Graecia,  its  colonization,  i.  90 ; 
torabs  in,  ii.  67. 

Magnis,  its  place  on  the  '  wall,'  ii.  93 ; 
an  indeclinable  name,  not  'Magna' 
or  '  Magnae,'  iii,  112,  310. 

Magnus,  Claudius'  son-in-law,  ii.  399. 

Magog,  the  land  of  Gog,  i.  6  ?(. ;  later 
denoted  the  whole  Scythian  race, 
7  n.  ;  =  the  Skuthai  of  Herodotus,  17. 

Magogi  s  seitled  the  Magogai,  i.  q. 
Skuthai  (Josephus),  i.  20. 

mayus,  0.  C.  ending,  ||  Ir.  magh,  i.  360, 
.^70. 

Mahoniedanism,  rise  of,  i.  169. 

Mahometan  conquest.  i.  237,  333. 

Mahometans,  i.  143,  237. 

mai,  W.,  not  ||  ma,  O.  Celt.,  but  mag, 
i.  361,  370. 

Maidea  Camp,  near  Dorchester,  a 
Celtic  fortress,  i.  372  ;  ii.  304. 

Way,  ii.  93. 

Maidic  districts,  i.  233. 

Maido-Bithunoi,  i.  230;  a  mixed  people 
prob.  driven  from  Europe  to  Asia  by 
the  Paiones.  i.  233. 

Maidoi,  a  Median  race  early  settled  in 
Europe,  i.  232  ;  their  territory  de- 
fined,  233;  some  expelled  by  the 
Paiones,  «6. 

Maidstone,  ii.  86. 

Mailcun,  ii,  258,  259 ;  still  living  tevxp. 
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Gilflas,  261;  his  character,  262; 
i.  q.  Maelgwn  Gwynnedd,  q.  v. 

Maiones,  the  Lydians  proper,  i.  26. 
8ee  Meones. 

Maiotis,  the,  i.  43,  46. 

Makedon,  the  LXX.  name  of  Haman, 
i.  201  ;  connexion  between  thi.s  nanie 
and  Amalek,  ih.  ;  in  niythii.s  son  of 
Osiris,  206  ;  k   of  Macedonia,  ih. 

Makedones,  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  be 
connected  witli  the  Amalekites,  i. 
201,  207;  name  derived  from  Maa- 
cath,  202  ;  some  placed  by  Strabo  in 
Lydia,  203  ;  Thyateira  one  of  their 
colonies,  204;  distinguished  byStrabo 
from  the  Ludoi,  205  ;  the  Egyptians 
considered  them  an  Eastern  people, 
207;  the  M.  proper  (Thucydides) 
and  their  district,  221  ;  hypotheses 
as  to  theirEuropean  settlements,  222 ; 
attacked  by  Bolgios,  400. 

Makedonia,  i.  221,  222. 

Makerfiekl,  ii.  118  w. 

malihainon,  a  dagger  used  by  the 
Khuhibes,  i.  162. 

Makritios  of  Kos,  i.  88. 

Makrones,  a  tribe  in  the  TQth  satrapy, 
i.  66;  i.  q.  the  Macrocephali,  236; 
and  prob.  the  Sannoi,  ib. ;  practised 
circumcision,  ih. 

mal  or  mnl,  Celt.  etc,  a  hill,  i.  17;  Ir. 
a  prince,  ||  magalus,  374. 

Malach}',  S.,  ii.  73  n. 

Malaka  or  Malkah,  variant  forms  of 
Maachah,  i.  202. 

Malay  group  of  languages,  i.  339. 

Malmesbury,  ii.  42  ;  its  monastery,  251 ; 
history  of  its  foundation  from  the 
Euloijium,  ib.  ;  Dyvnwal  Moehnyd 
built  the  Castelhun,  251-253,  257, 
270;  Brit.  name  Caer-Bladon,  252; 
O.  Eng.  Maihlulfsbury,  ih.  n. ;  on 
the  boundary  betweeii  Welsh  and 
English,  253  and  n.;  evidenees  of  a 
dyke,  254,  256. 

Malua,  r.  (Mulucha),  in  Nennius,   ii. 

25.  27- 

Mamercus,  ii.  12S. 

Mamertus,  Bp.  of  Vienne,  i.  117. 

Mamre,  a  son  of  Heth,  i.  228,  327. 

the  oaks  of,  true  reading  for  Hhe 

plain  of, '  in  A.  V.,  i.  328. 

Man,  all  tlie  statements  of  Genesis  i. 
made  witli  reference  to,  i.  113. 

Man,  Isle  of  (Eubonia),  conquered  by 
the  Builc,  i.  379 ;  one  of  the  three 
Gaelic  districts,  ii.  21;  (Menaw,  W.), 
37;  the  '  Trcen  Churches'  in,  73. 


evi- 
19. 


man,  W.,  a  place,  i.  362. 

Man,  name  borne  by  the  Cornavii, 
ii.  19. 

Manaend,  Ir.,  Isle  of  Man,  ii.  21. 

INIanai,  Ass.  =  Minui  of  Josephus,  i.  64. 

Manasseh,  children  of,  i.  167. 

Manchester,    ii.    61;    JNIancunium    and 
Manduessedum      [Mancetter], 
dence  of  a  British  tiibe  of  Mani, 

Mancunio  on  the  loth  Iter,  ii.  117. 

M:ind,  var.  of  Man,  ii.  19. 

Mandubratius,  prob.  the  Androgorius 
of  Orosius,  ii.  61  ;  made  by  Caesar 
k.  of  the  Trinobantes,  393 ;  son  of 
Tmanuentius,  394  ;  his  successor 
driven  from  Essex,  395  ;  his  local 
knowledge,  405. 

Manetho,  his  history,  i.  166  ;  its  sources, 
171  ;  his  account  of  the  Hykshos, 
172;  on  the  name  Avaris,  ih.;  his 
confusion  of  events,  208,  209  ;  on  the 
Jews,  209;  his  gi-eat  authority,  210. 

Mani,  the  hitter  elenient  of  Cenomani, 
indicating  tlie  original  name  of  the 
people,  ii.  19. 

Manlius,  defeated  by  the  Teutones, 
i.  85. 

Torquatus,  ii.  95. 

Mannan,  battle  of,  ii.  324. 

Manning's  history  of  Surrey,  ii.  383, 
384  n. 

Mans  words,  i.  366  ;  ii.  35. 

Manxmen,  i.  379. 

maol,  Ir.,  a  hill,  i.  17. 

Maon,  a  race  of  S.  Palestine  descended 
from  Lud,  i.  178;  its  plural  form 
Mehunim,  ih.,  203  ;  prob.  Heb.  form 
of  Ass.  Magan,  1 79,  203  ;  East  of 
Seir,  190,  205;  prob.  connected  with 
the  Amalekites,  1 79,  202  ;  LXX. 
form  Meinaioi,  203. 

Maonites,  among  the  oppressors  of 
Israel,  i.  179. 

Maories,  their  stockades,  ii.  77. 

Maps  of  the  ancient.s,  i.  loS ;  old 
Welsh,  ii.  48  ;  the  authors,  148. 

Mapperton,  ii.  207. 

Marais  de   Tardinglien,  near  Wissant, 

"■  ^^^- 
Marcelhis,  M.   Claudius,  his   triumph, 

i.  389. 
march,   W.,   a  horse,   no   ||  in  Gaelic, 

i.  401. 

the,  on  Welsh  border,  ii.  191,  250. 

'  March-dikes,'  i.  392  ;  thrown  up  after 

the  English  colonization,  ii.  201. 
Marches,   Welsh    and  Scotch,    wliy    so 

called,  ii.  154. 
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Marcia,    the    mistress    of   Commodus, 

patroness   of  the   Christians,   i.    132 

and  »1. 
Marcian.  ii.  35. 
Marcian's  reign,  Hengest's  arrival  in, 

ii.  167. 
Marconiago,     between     Cologne      and 

Treves,    i.    371;     the    March-plain, 

392. 
Maicus,  S.,  ii.  144. 
mare,  Lat ,  sea,  ||  W.  'nior,  i.  362. 
Mare  riilges   (i.  e.  ridges  of  the  Meer 

or  March).  ii.  191. 
Mares,    a   tribe    in   the    igth    satrapv, 

i.  66. 
Margus,  r.  (Morava),  i.  233. 
Mariandunoi  on  the  Halys,  i.  162. 
Maridunum  (prob.  Seaton),  ii.  226,  311. 
Mariette,  M.,  h's  excavations  at  Tbebes, 

i.    139;     discovered     inscription     at 

Avaris,     210,    212 ;      on    the    Zoan 

sphinxes,  ib. 
Maritana  (Mauritania)  in  Nennius,  ii, 

25,  27. 
Marius  defeated  the  Cimbri,  i.  41,  42, 

85,  87  ;  his  'pila,  ii.  97  n. 
Mark  the  Hennit,  ii.  176  n. 
marh,  i.  e.  boundary  ditch,  i.  371. 
Marlborough  Downs,  ii.  249,  399. 
Marlow,  ii.  388,  406,  408. 
Marne,  r.,  i.  377,  393. 
Maron,  a  companion  of  Osiris,  i.  206 ; 

son  of  Euantheus,  207. 
Maroneia,  i.  206 ;  a  city  of  the  Cicones, 

207,  219. 
Marseilles,  Gk.  eolony  at,  i.  36,  50,  58, 

81,  287,  405;  its  connesion  with  the 

name  Keltoi,  36 ;    Salues  there,  80, 

and  Ligues,  2.^5  ;    Cenomani  settled 

near,  3 78  ;   Phoenician  influence  at, 

ii.  4;  Greeks  of,  12,  18,  63. 
'  Marsh,'  the  superficial  covering  of  the 

fens,  i.  124,  125. 
Martello  towers,  ii.  375. 
Martial,  i.  356;  ii.  13,  82  ;    on  Pudens, 

ii.  123,  125-130,  131,  133,  145. 
Maricnad,    or    elegy   of   the    death    of 

Kyndylan,  ii.  2S3,  289  sqq.,  316,  324. 
Masa,  a  race  conquered  by  Ramses  II, 

i.   205,  247 ;  whether  identical  with 

the  Musoi,  ib. 
Masdeu  on  the  Brittones,  ii.  12. 
Mash,  an  Aramean  tribe,  i.  185  ;  their 

locality  defined,  ib. 
Mashawasha,   in    the    Hieroglyph.    in- 

scriptions    prob.    the    Amazones,    i. 

291,  297;    name   sometimes  written 

Mashawau,    291 ;     Brugsch     thinks 


them  i.  q.  the  Maxues,  j7).  :  their 
Bupposed  descent  from  the  Trojans, 
ib. ;  near  to  but  distinct  from  the 
Tahennu,  297 ;  long  the  dominant 
power  W.  of  the  SjTtes,  ih. ;  prob. 
left  Spain  for  Africa  1400  B.C,  298  ; 
their  subsequent  history,  ib.,  30S  ;  in 
the  Egyptian  armies.  309 ;  among 
the  '  peoples  of  the  sea,'  3T0. 

Masikutos,  tlie  extremity  of  the  Soly- 
man  mountains,  i.  200 ;  its  supposed 
derivation,  ib. 

Matai,  a  borly  of  Egypt.  mercenaries.  i. 
236;  perh.  i.  q.  the  Sigunoi,  ib.;  the 
latter   element   of  Sauromatai,    233, 

mataris,  matara,  a  Gaulish  dart,  ii.  100 

and  n. 
Matieni,  a  tribe  in  the    i8th  satrapy, 

i.  66. 
matsuh,  Heb.,  the  face  of  a  rock,  i.  200. 
Matthew,  S.,  the  pedigree  in,  i.  326. 
]\Iatthew  Paris,  ii.  235. 
Mauri,  ii.  30. 

Mauritania,  i.  182,  292  ;  ii.  25,  27. 
Mauron,  Bishop,  ii.  270. 
Mavonia  in   Higden    ( ?  Menevia),   ii. 

220,  221. 
mawnof/,  W.,  peat-pit,  i.  366. 
mairr,  W.,  great,  ii.  258. 
Maxen  Wledig  (Maximus),  substituted 

by  Geoft'.  for  Anibrosius,  ii.  196  n., 

264  ;  not  the  father  of  Owen  Yinddu, 

etc,  -ib. 
Maximus,   usurping  Emperor,    i.    16S; 

date  of  his  death,  ih.  n.,  169  n. ;  con- 

fused  with  Ambrosius  in  W.  legends, 

194,  196  and  n.,  264. 
Maxues,  West  of  the  Syrtes  (Herod.), 

i.  291 ;  called  also  Mazues,  Mazaces, 

and  Mazikoi,  ib. ;  perh.  the  Masha- 

washa,  ib. 
Mayo,  Minster  of,  ii.  73  n. 
Mazaka    (Josephus),    afterwards    Cae- 

sareia,  i.  62. 
]Mazikoi   (Ptol.),   E.  of  Mauritania,  i. 

291 ;    larbas    their   king,   292  ;    the 

Berber  Amazigh,  ib. 
meas,  Ir.,  mes,  W.,  acom-mast,  prob. 

II  Lyd.  miisos,  i.  204. 
IMecca,  Minaioi  N.  of,  i.  17S. 
Medanites  and  Midianites  confused  in 

A.V.,  i.  168  n. 
Mede,   name    early    given    to    certain 

Egypt.  mercenaries,  i.  290. 
Medeia,  i.  309. 
Medes,  i.  60  ;  one  of  the  four  peoples 

of  Middle  Asia  (Herod.),  63  ;  called 
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Rhegines  (Josephus),  152  ;  a  dynasty 
of,  164,  166 ;  Amazons  connected 
with,  232;  the  Sarmatae  their  de- 
scendants,  233,  235,  358;  Sigunnoi 
claimed  connexion,  235 ;  with  dif- 
ficulty  distinguished  from  the  Slaves 
in  early  history,  237;  early  distin- 
guished  frora  the  Persians,  yet  prob. 
of  the  same  stock,    290 ;  '  the  kings 

of,'  333- 

Medes  and  Persians,  empire  of,  i.  171, 
309,  310,  332. 

Medi,  those  in  Hercules'  army  settled 
in  Libya,  i.  289  ;  Sallusfs  statement 
to  be  respected,  290 ;  sometimes 
confounded  with  Amazones  and  Per- 
sae,  ih. 

Media,  i.  63,  65  and  n. ;  entered  by  the 
Skuthai  (Herod.),  17,  18;  its  inva- 
sion  proposed  to  the  Spartans,  ih. ; 
its  connexion  with  Colchis  explained, 
loi. 

Median  races,  i.  232,  237. 

dress,  i.  234. 

Mediolanum  (Milan),  built  by  Insubres, 
i.  89  ;  another  place,  so  called,  in  the 
Aeduan  district,  ih. 

Mediterranean  sea,  i.  17,  47,  49,  ,=i2,  56, 
57,  77,  148,  149,  153,  154,  156,  182, 
183,  187,  191,  195,  196  ?i.,  215,  256. 
295  ;  ii.  25,  26  ;  perh.  once  an  inland 
sea,  i.  127;  seat  of  the  earliest  C'a- 
naanite  settlements,  147;  aptitudefor 
union  among  its  races,  240,  307. 

Medoi,  i.  235. 

Medrawd,  ii.  39. 

Medulli,  an  Alpine  tribe,  ii.  15  n., 
16  n. 

Medus,  eponym  of  the  Medes,  i.  309. 

Medway,  r.,  ford  over  at  Aylesford,  ii. 
170,  177  n. 

Medyat,  ii.  247. 

Meer,  the,  ii.  191. 

Mehunim,  plural  form  of  Maon,  i. 
178,  203;  also  '  linbitations,'  178; 
once  near  Mount  Seir,  ih. ;  in  LXX. 
Minaioi,  ih. ;  coupled  with  the 
Philistines,  etc,  in  2  Chron.,  ih. ; 
distinguished  from  the  Amalekites, 
ih.,  202  ;  near  the  modem  Maan, 
190. 

Meildulf  or  Maildulf,  a  monk  in 
Ireland,  ii.  251  ;  settled  beneath  the 
Castellum  of  Bladon,  ih. ;  established 
a  school  and  convent,  252  ;  which 
bccame  the  monastery  of  Malmes- 
l)ury,  ih. 

Meinaioi,  or  Minaioi,  LXX.  rendering 


of  Mehunim,  i.  178,  203;  placed  N. 

of  Mecca,  178  ;  in  Yemen,  190,  203. 
Meissir,     Kyndylan's     sister,     ii.     299 

and  n. 
Mela,  Pomponius,  i.  5G,  85  «.,  99,  293  ; 

ii.  15,  18,  114. 
Melampus,  i.  95  n. 
Melankhlainoi  (Black-coats),  Gk.  name 

for  a  N.  Russian  tribe,  i.  398. 
Melbourne,  Cambridgeshire,  ii.  231. 
Melchizedek,  placed  by  oldest  autho- 

rities    at   Jerusalem,   i,    T32 ;    prob. 

built  his  altar  there,  ih. ;    connesion 

between  his  name  and  Adonizedek's, 

ib.\   argument  as  to  his  date,   133; 

the  King's  dale  prob.  called  after  him, 

134;    his    identification   with    Eber, 

145  ;  the  Melek  of  righteousness,  ih. ; 

thought  by  Jerome,  etc.  to  be  Shem, 

146 ;    supposed    connexion    between 

hiin  and  the  Heracleidae,  ih. 
Mele.l-,  Heb.,  king,    i.    134,    145,    264, 

265. 
Melgua^i^witness  to  aW.  charter,  i.  375  ; 

=  teyrmcas,  ih. 
Melious,  prob.  a  corruption  of  Miraas, 

i.  155  n. 
Melksham  forest,  ii.  254. 
Memnoii,  i.  i6.\  ;  son  of  Kissia,  332. 
Memnonia,  a  palace  in  Shushan,  i.  331. 
Memnonion,  the  acropulis  of  Shushan, 

i.  332  and  n. 
Memphi-;,    surprised  and    occupied    by 

the  Hykshos,  i.  172,  213,  214;  about 

the  year  1900  B.c,  215  ;  almost  taken 

by  the  'peoples  of  the  sea,'  298  ;  its 

great  age,  327. 
Men.ii,  the  Gwynedd  on,  i.  100. 
Menan,  hieroglyph.  name,  prob.  denotes 

the  Hykshos,  i.  202  n. 
Menapii,  a  Belgic  race,  not,  as  Caesar 

says,  a  Gallic,  i.  40;  among  tlie  con- 

federates,  390 ;    next  to  the  Morini, 

ii.  36S,  369. 
Menaw,  the  Isle  of  Man,  ii.  37;  one  of 

'  the  three  islands,'  ih. ;  named  from 

its  colonists,  38. 
Mendes,  surname  of  Asclepiades,  i.  242. 
Meiidip  Hills,  mineral    district  of,  ii. 

210,  249,  250. 
Menebria,  i.  e.    the  town   of  Mena,  i. 

219. 
Menelaus,  his  travels,  i.  195. 
Menephlh.T,     son      and     successor     of 

Ranises  II,   i.    197,    29S ;    Gk.   cor- 

ruption  Amenophis,    209;    his   wars 

confoiinded  witli  tlie  Exodus,  210. 
Menestheus,   son    of   Peleus,   led    the 
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Athenaioi,    i.    276,    285;    his  cultus 

and  oracle  at  Cadiz,  ih. 
Menestlieus'  Port,  prob.  i.  q.  Baesippo, 

i.  285. 
Menevia  (St.  David's),  supposed  tenn- 

inuscfthe  ErniingStreet,  ii.  219,  220. 
menhirs,  plentiful  in  the  coast  districts 

of  NoiDiandy  and  Brittany,  i.  49. 
Menodotus,  of  Samos,  i.  253. 
meol,  Ir,  a  hill,  i.  17. 
Meole,  r.,  ii.  322. 
Meones,  Hoiner's  name  forthe  Lydians, 

i.   137  ;   connected  with  Maau,   etc, 

ib.,   205;    a  constituent  tribe  of  the 

Lydian  empire,  ib.     See  Maiones. 
Meon-stoke,     East     Meon,    near     the 

Hamble-creek,  ii.  185. 
Meon-wari,  a  Jutish  tribe   (Bede),  ii. 

185. 
'  Mercatores,'  i.  e.  traders   in   Caesars 

arniy,  ii.  378. 
Mercenaries  in  ancient  armies,  i.  240, 

248,  268,  307,  309. 
Mercia,  ii.  243,  245,  317. 
Mercians,  ii.  245. 
Mercredsburn,    battle    of,    fought    by 

Aelle,  ii.  179;  its  locality  and  issue 

unknown,  ib. 
Mercurius,  prob.  [|  Woden,  ii.  244  n. 
Mere,  Wilts,  ii.  255. 
Merioiiethshire,  ii.  45,  51,  289  n.,  290. 
Merivale  on  Severus'  wall,  ii.  91  n. 
Merkbury,  i.  e.  fortress  of  the  March, 

ii.  250. 
Meroe,    a  district  of  the  Upper  Nile, 

i.  1 79  ;  perh.  i.  q.  Miluha,  203. 
Mersey,  r.,  ii.  61. 
Mesembria,  i.  219. 
Mesha,  its  situation  unknown,  i.  130. 
Meshech,  i.  6,  61;  whether  ||  jNIoskhoi, 

ib. ;  coupled  with  Tubal,  ib.,  261. 
Mesopotamia,  whether    identical    with 

Aram-Naharaim,  i.  349. 
mesukot,  the    stiaits,    hypothet.  Shem. 

word,  i.  200. 
metaphor,  freely  used  in  H.  Scripture, 

i.  114. 
Metz  (Divodnrum),  i.  368  n. ;  ii.  55. 
Meuric,  k.  of  Glamorgan,  ii.  258,  259; 

married  Onbraus,  d:iu.  of  Gurgantus 

Magnus,  ib.,  2fio,  267. 
Meuse,  r.,  i.  42,  3S7. 
mh,  Ir.,  pronounced  as  v,  ii.  48. 
Midas,  mythical   king    of    Biirj^gia,  i. 

29.  30>  404- 
Middle  Ages,   the,   i.    190,    199,    249; 

ii.  102,  116. 
Middle  consonant  dropped,  Ir.,  i.  41. 


Middle  March,  the,  ii.  116. 

Ridge  in  Eng.  watershed  between 

E.  and  W.  rivers,  ii.  58. 
Middleby,    Roman    road    at,    ii.    115  ; 

prob.  Blatum  Bulgium,  ib.,  116. 
Middlesex,  i.  182,  183  n. ;  ii.  390. 
Midian,  on  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  i.   138; 

its  '  curtains,'   1765    descended  from 

Keturah,  245. 
Midianites,  preserved  their  Hebrew,  i. 

138;    some  called    Ishmaelites,    156, 

168  and   n.;    those   connected  with 

Moses,  175  ;  included  under  the  term 

Sheba,  177;  Bene  Kedem,  244;  near 

the  Maonites,  179. 
Midianitish  wife  of  Moses,  why  called 

a.  Cusbite,  i.  175,  192. 
mids,  O.  E.  for  viidst,  i.  349. 
Milan,   i.    89,  149;    its  place   on   the 

Itinerary,  ii.  103,  104. 
Milcah,  wife  of  Nahor,  i.  158. 
'  Mileadh,'  the  sons  of,  ii.  28. 
Mileage  in  the  Itinerary  how  measured, 

ii.  103,  104. 
Milesian  colony,  i.  e.  Sinope,  i.  87. 
'  Milesians'  in  Ireland,  ii.  28. 
Milesioi,  i.  87. 
Milestones,   Eoman,   ii.    103-105  ;    list 

of  tliose  in  England,  106,  107. 
Miletus,  founded  by  Sarpedon,  i.  240 ; 

taken  by  the  lonians,  ib. ;  the  Ger- 

gitliai  there,  ib. 
miliacr,  in  Saxon  charters,  ii.  107. 
Milky  Way,  the,  called  Watling  Street, 

ii.  233  and  n. 
Mill,  Dr.,  on  the  genealogies,  i.  317, 

326. 
milliner,    its    primary    and    secondary 

meanings,  i.  149. 
Milton,  his  orthography,  i.  348. 
Miluas,   the   country  of  the  Miluai,  i. 

.272- 

Miluha,  a  town  visited  by  Assurbanipal, 

i.  203  ;  prob.  Meroe,  ib. 
Milyae,  a  name  of  the  Solumoi,  i.  239. 
Mimas,  a  mountaiu  range,  i.  155  n. 
Minius,  r.  (Minho),  i.  359. 
Minni,  kingdom  of,  i.  6,   24,  64;  i.  q. 

Manai  of  the  Assyriaus,  ib. 
Minoa  (Gaza),  i.  301. 
Minocanus,      Minocynobellinus,     blun- 

dered  names  in  Nennius  and  Orosius, 

ii.  6o  and  n. 
Minos,  in  Cretan  legend,  i.   238,  301  ; 

his  officers  again.st  the  Kliita,   248 ; 

Leleges     manned     his     fleet,     269 ; 

reigned  in  Knos.sos,  299  ;  personified 

the  Phoenicians,    300;    gi-andfather 
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of    Kudon,    ih. ;     called     olooiihron, 

356. 
Miocene  flora  of  Europe,  i.  127. 
Missionaries,  whetlier  sent  to   Britain 

by   Eleutherus,    ii.    138,     140 ;     in- 

trodueed  Ronian  letters,  161, 
Mississippi  valley,  i.  126. 
Mithridates,  i.  269  n.  ;  ii.  28. 
mitzhhah,    greaves,    ■worn    by    Goliath, 

i.  281. 
'  Mixed  Iberes,'  i.  53,  81 ;    half  Celts, 

half  Iberes,  82. 
Mixed  races,    not  nnconimon  in  early 

times,  i.  155. 
Mizir,  Ass.  for  Egypt,  and   prob.    the 

district  E.  of  Mount  Zagros,  i.  371, 

207;  lit.  a  border  frontier  land,  «6. 
Mizraim,  Jewish  name  for  Egypt,  i.  1 71 ; 

reason  Ibr   the  dual   form,  ih.,  177; 

progenitors  of  the  Lehabun,  197. 
Moab,  i.   1 45,  175;  its  close  connexion 

with  Israel,   167;    their  home,   190; 

their  expedition  against  Jehoshaphat, 

192  ;  dialect  of,  175. 
Moabites,  i.  136;  expelled  tbe  Emim, 

17.5- 
modder  for  mother,  1.  347. 
moe,  O.  E.  for  more,  i.  349. 
inoel,  W.,  a  hill,  i.  17. 
Moel  y  Gaer,  Moel  yr  Erio,  ii.  280. 
Moesi,  prob.  sprang  from  the  Majb,  i. 

186  ;  Lat.  form  of  Musoi,  225. 
Moesia,  i.  224,  226. 
Moira,  its  derivation,  i.  361. 
Mold,  r.,  i.  372;  parish  in  Flintshire, 

ii.  275  ;  its  situation  with  respect  to 

the  Clawdd  Offa,  276-2S0. 
Molmutius,   king,   ii.    219,    220.      See 

Dunwallo  M.,  Dyvnwal  Moehnyd. 
Monmisen,  criticised,  i.  41   «.,  357  «•, 

3S6. 
Mon  Gwynedd,  ii.  40  m. 
monetltes,  O.  E.  for  months,  i.  3^9. 
Mongolian    district    callcd    Turan,     i. 

335-  ,    . 

Monks,  '  writings  of  the,    ii.    232  n. ; 
their  knowledge  of  classical  literature, 

34°-  .  .       r        ^ 

Monmouth,  its  etymology,  1.  36S,  369 ; 

ii-  53- 
Monmouthshire,  ii.49,  220,  271  ;  called 

in  W.  Weiit  or  Gwent,  44,  50, 153  n. 
Monosyllabic  languages,  a  reniarkable 

group,  i.  339 ;  their  leading  feature, 

340.  341- 
Monow,  r.,  ||  Munuwi,  Mynwy,  i.  369. 
Mons  Badonicus,  ii.  189,  242  ;   its  siege 

prob.  ann.  520,  261.    /S'ee  Mt.  Badon. 


Mons  Circeius,  Latium,  i.  251. 

Masius,  II  Mash,  i.  1S5,  186. 

Mesisapius,  i.  233. 

Montfaucon,  ii.  75  n. 

Monumenta   Ilistortca   Britannica,    its 

editors   on    Nennius,  ii.    157;    their 

dates  and  inferences  sometimes  mis- 

taken,  158,  167,  169,  187  «.,  268. 
Monuments,  evidence  of,  i.  .«;. 
Monumentum  Ancjfranum,  its  mention 

of  Britisli  piiuces,  ii.  393. 
Moors,  ii.  30  ??. 
Mor,  W.,  sea,  i.  .^.s;5  and  n.,  365  ;  prob. 

once  a  dissyllable,  362  ;  ii.  4T. 

Udd,  Essyllwg,  Hafren,  ii.  50. 

Tawch,   ji.    7 ;    the   '  hazy   sea,'  = 

German  Ocean,  W.,  8,  33  n.,  50. 

Llychlyn,  ji.  33  n. 

]\Iorava,  r.,  i.  233. 

Morbihan  or  Lifctle  Sea,  formerly  seat  of 

the  Veneti,  i.  99,  100. 
More,    Sir  Tbomas,    his   story  of  the 

Tenterden  steeple,  ii.  349. 
iMorecaiube    Bay,    Lancashire    (Mori- 

kambe),    and   on    the   Solway,   deri- 

vation  of  word,  ii.  41. 
Morgan,  Colcnel,  ii.  278. 
Morgan,  a  W.  prince,  i.  366;  ii.  50; 

succeededAthruis,  ii.258;  Glamoi-gan 

named  from  him,  ib. 
Morgannok,    W.    for    Glamorgnnshire, 

i.  366. 
Morgan wg,  ii.  8  ».,  49,  50. 
mori,  dissjdlable  form  of  W.  mor,  |f  Lat. 

vmre,  i.  362. 
Morial,  ii.  324. 

Moridunum,  Morimarusa,  i.  362. 
Morikambe,  i.  362  ;  ii.  41. 
Morini,  a  Belgic  race,  i.  40,  390  ;  the 

name  as  applied  to  Dorsetshire  settlers 

prob.  a  forgerj',  ii.  202  w. ;  in  relation 

to    the     controversy    about    Portus 

Icius,  332,  333,  338,  339,  357,  368, 

369,  373.  3 /•4.  378,379- 

Morton,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  ii.  349. 

Moryson,  Fynes,  ii.  85. 

Moselle,  r.,  i.  368  n. 

Moses,  i.  107,  108,  515,  138,  173,  179, 
182,  210,  246;  tinie  of,  61,  237,  142, 
198,  212,  245,  275,  297,  321  ;  his  use 
of  'Eber'  and  '  Ibrim,'  142;  before 
Pharaoh,  144,  I45;  his  Miilianitish 
vvife,  175,  192;  led  the  Exodus,  19S, 
211  aiul  n. ;  his  use  of  Elishah,  275, 
282;  his  pedigree,  316;  his  account 
of  the  deluge,  320;  conneots  the 
building     of    Zoan     with     Hebroa, 
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Moses  of  Chorene,  historian  of  Arme- 

nia,  i.  309. 
'  Moskhiu    mountains,'    tlie,    i.    61,    62 

and  n. 
Moskhoi  in  Xerxes'  expedition,  i.  61, 

II    Meshech,    ih.,    62  ;     driven    from 

Cappadocia,  ib. 
Mosok-lios,  eponym  of  the  Mosokhenoi 

or  Kappadokai,  i.  62. 
Mosque  of  Omar.  i.  133. 
Mosteni,  a  tribe  in  Lydia,  i.  204. 
Mosnl,    its    position   with    respect    to 

Nineveh,  i.  139,  140. 
Mosunoikoi,  i.  66. 
'Mottes'  near  Wissant,  ii.  337. 
Moulsford;  on  the  Thames,  ii.  38S,  401. 
Mount    Badon,   the    siege    and    battle 

of  (Gildas),  ii.    186;    Arthur   prob. 

engaged  in,  ih.,   194;    fought  about 

520A.D.,  187;  its  situatinn,  1S7-189; 

not  Batli,  Barbury  or  Baydon  Hill, 

but  prob.  Badbury,  Dorset,  ib. ;   its 

root     hadon,  W.,   batii,   189;     com- 

parative  peace  afterwards,  192  ;  Cer- 

dic's  gains  from,  193. 
Seir,   Sinai,  etc.     See  Seir,  Sinai, 

etc. 
Movers  on  Zanan,  i.  263  and  n. 
m.   )).  m.  attached   to    entries    in    the 

Itinerary  explained,  ii.  104. 
Mudge,  Ca])t.  W.,  ii.  7^. 
Mugdon,  a  Phrygian  leader  aided    by 

Priam,  i.  19,   25,   229,   232  ;  eponym 

of  the  Celtic  tribe  the  Mygdonians, 

ib.  n.,  237. 
Mugheir,  ruins  near  the  S.  Euphrates, 

i.  i6x  ;  called  Khaldaiopolis,  ib.,  32S  ; 

ancient  name  Ur,  therefore  supposed 

by  many  to  he  '  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,' 

ib. ;  arguments  against  this  view,  ib. ; 

some  Naborite  Chaldees  establislied 

there,    163 ;    a   settled    people    and 

comparatively    civilized,     164;      its 

connexion  with  Orchoe,  165. 
Muir   n'   Icht,   old   Ir.    name    for   the 

English  Channel,  ii.  341  ;  the  '  Ician 

Sea,'    or   the    'sea   of    the   Promon- 

tory,'  ib. 
mummeries  of  the  Geplmraioi,  i.  249. 
Mundy  Gospels,   a  Cambridge  MS.,  i. 

368  n.;  ii.  53. 
Munster,  i.  126. 
Mun-u-ici,  Munwater,  late  instance  of 

connecting  vowel,  i.  36S ;  converted 

into  JNIynwy,  369. 
Munuwi  mutha  =  Monmouth  iith  cen- 

tury,  i.  36S;  ii.  53. 
JUuorgeag,  Ir.,  a  frith,  ii.  40  n. 


Murena,  i.  269  n. 

Muriau  Gwyddelod,  near  Harlech,  ii. 
49  n. 

Mui-midones  of  Achilles,  i.  278. 

IVIurray  Fritb,  ii.  30. 

Mtirus  of  Hadrian,  ii.  89 ;  whether  of 
turf  or  stone,  ib.  and  n. 

of  Antoninus  Pius,  ib. 

of  Severus,  90 ;    Bede  on,  89  n., 

92  and  n. 

Musios,  r.,  tributary  of  the  Caicus, 
i.  227. 

Musoi,  i.  30,  224,  231,  255,  274;  prol). 
sprang  from  the  IMash,  186;  round 
Mount  Tmolus,  20.^,  204 ;  acc.  to 
Herod.  colonists  of  the  Ludoi,  ib. ; 
their  language  half  Lydian,  half 
Phrygian,  ib. ;  one  of  the  predomi- 
naiit  races  in  the  Lydian  empire,  ib., 
205  ;  their  identity  with  the  Masa 
doubtful,  205,  247 ;  their  great 
military  expedition  with  the  Teukroi, 
218,  2  2?  ;  European  M.  distinguished 
from  Asiatic,  ib. ;  those  on  the 
Danube  Thracians  (Strabo),  ib. ; 
sprang  from  the  Asiatic,  ib. ;  country 
of  the  Homeric  M.  discussed,  ib., 
226;  their  neighbours  in  Europe, 
ib. ;  how  they  reached  the  Danube, 
22S;  confounded  with  the  Troes 
and  Ludoi,  but  really  distinct,  229; 
■worshipped  the  Carian  Zeus,  268  ?f. 

7nu>:os,  Lyd.,  a  beech ;  jirob.  ||  Ir.  meas, 
W.  mes,  i.  204. 

Musri,  a  people  on  the  black  obelisk,  i. 
171,  207;  prob.  a  variant  form  of 
Ass.  mizir,  ib. ;  ancestors  of  tbe 
Sanscrit-speaking  races,  171. 

Mussubnans,  i.  200,  cf.  350. 

niutotio,  posting-house,  ii.  115. 

Mygdones,  a  Pliryg-ian  race,  i.  25  ; 
attacked  by  the  Lycians,  28  ;  S.  of 
the  Troad,  237. 

Mygdonia,  i.  237. 

Mygdonians,  i.  25,  28,  232  n.,  237. 

Mylassa,  i.  26S  n. 

Mylitta,  Ass.  name  of  Venus,  i.  304. 

Mynwy,  r.,  i.  36S  ;  ii.  53. 

mynydd,\i .,  mountain,  i.  355  and  »i. ; 
in  composition,  ii.  45. 

'  Mynydd  y  Glo,'  ii.  274. 

Myrsilus  of  Lesbos,  i.  254. 

Mysian  district,  i.  2 28. 

Myso-Macedones,  in  the  conventus  of 
Ephesus,  i.  203 ;  their  position, 
204. 

mylern,  Corn.,  a  king,  prob.  ||  \V.  mad- 
deyrn,  i.  374. 
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'  Mythical  races'  of  Grimm,  ii.  234. 

mythus,  a  terni  used  in  preference  to 
myth  or  mythe,  i.  4 ;  defined  and  dis- 
tinguished  froin  tradition  and  le<jen<l, 
ib.  ;  instances,  'ih. ;  its  great  im- 
portance  in  early  Gk.  history,  5  ;  if 
rightly  interpreted  gen.  becomes 
history,  ib. ;  as  bearing  on  modern 
historical  research,  312.  See  Athens, 
Herakles,  Kadmos,  Kronos,  Osiris, 
Zeus,  etc. 

Myvyrian  Archaeology  quoted,  ii.  8  ?i , 
20  and  71.,  24  n.,  33  n.,  182. 

n,  Lat.  II  Romance  r,  i.  84. 

n,  final  Celt.   variously  pronounced,  i. 

359;  apparently  extraneous,  367. 
n,  final    dropped   in    Lat.,  retained    in 

Gk.,  i.  367. 
n,  final  in  names  of  rivers,  i.  367,  368; 

ii.  47. 
n,  final  Celt.  ||  gn  Fr.  and  ni  Lat.,  i. 

359- 
n,  interchanges  with    nd,  i.  359,  364 ; 

ii.  19. 
n,    easily  pronounced   and   dropped  in 

colloquial  Engl.,  ii.  231. 
Naabayt,    on     a    Tliebes    inscription, 

prob.  =  Nabatheans,  i.  168. 
'  Nabat,'  considered  by  the  Arabs  as  a 

Syri.tn  race,  i.  169. 
Nabataioi,  a    race    in   the    N.  desert, 

i,    168 ;    the  Nebaioth   of  Scripture, 

223. 
Nabatanu,  a  tribe  on  an  Ass.  inscrip- 

tion,  i,  168. 
Nabatheans,    i.    168 ;    tlieir    predomi- 

nance  in  tlie  desert,   169,  223  ;  pos- 

sessed  Petra,  ib.,  193. 
Nadir  Shah,  i.  68. 
Nahor,    brother  of  Abraham,   ancestor 

of  the  Chaldees,  i.  157,  158. 
Nahoiite,  families  settled  in  Huz  and 

Buz,  i.  158;  Chaldees  at  Damascus, 

160;  at  Muglieir,  163,  330. 
Nahsi,  a  black  race  depicted  on  Egypt. 

tombs,  i.  305. 
Nahsl)on,  i.  326. 
Namptwich,  ii.  288. 
'Nan,  k.  of    Scotia,'   prob.   a    corrupt 

reading  in  Gildas,  ii.  34. 
Nana,   goddess,    restored  to  Erech   by 

Sardanapalus,  i.  163,  330. 
Napata,   i.    179;    its  site  and  history, 

180. 
Naphtali,  the  Kcnite  canip  in,  i.  213. 
Naphtuiiim,     sprang     from     Mizraiin, 

i.   177;    prob.    the   men  of  Napata, 


1 79  ;  one  of  the  two  Southem  Egypt. 
settlements,  182, 

Narbona,  i.  368. 

Narbonitis,  the  Roman  province  in  the 
S.  Rhone  valley,  i.  36. 

Narbonne,  i.  81. 

Narcissus,  Claudius'  freedman,  ii.  395. 

Natan  Leah  or  Lea  of  Nate,  its  limits 
defined,  ii.  151;  =-Netley,  ib,;  in- 
stance  of  A.  S.  genitival  form,  152. 

Natanieaga,  ii.  181. 

Natanleod,  a  Brit.  king  slain  by  Cerdic 
and  Cynric,  ii.  181  ;  source  of  much 
discussion,  ib.  ;  name  prob.  =  the 
prince  of  Nate,  »6. ;  identified  with 
Ambrosius,  ib.,  183,  262  ;  opinions  to 
the  contrary  considereii,  ib.,  184; 
first  element  Nute  may  ||  nawdd  or 
sanctuary,  1S1-183,  211  n. 

Nathan,  our  Lord's  pedigree  through, 

i-  317-. 
'natuialistic '  view  of  Genesis  i.  held 

by  tlie  autlior,  i.  112. 
Navarre  invaded  by  the  Basques,  A.D. 

.S87,  i.  74- 

'  Navus,  k.  of  the  Picti,'  ii.  34. 

natfdd,  Mod.  W.,  nawt  O.  W.,sanctuary, 
prob.  II  A^ate  in  Natan  Leah,  Natan 
leod,  ii.  182  and  n.,  1S3,  211  n. 

nd,  0.  Celt.  often  represents  a  dental, 

ii.  15- 
neumh,  Ir.,  heaven,  neamhaidh  divine, 

prob.  II  O.  Celt.  nemetum,  a  temple, 

ii.  88. 
Nebaioth,  tlieir  district  from  Euphrates 

to  the  Eed  Sea,  i.  168;  perh.  wrote 

the   rock  inscriptions   of  Sinai,    ib. ; 

II    tlie    Nabataioi     of    Eratosthenes, 

223. 
Nebuchadnezzar  built  Borsipjia,  i.  165  ; 

and  perli.  the  temple  of  Belus,  j&. ; 

his  army,  192. 
Necciaig,  ii.  33. 

Nedjid,  the  (Central  Arabia),  i.  143. 
Negroes  on   the  Egypt.  monumeuts,  i. 

153;  interspersed  with  lighter  races, 

293- 

Negroland,  i.  182,  293. 

neimeadh,  Ir.,  a  poem,  ii.  28. 

Neith  (Athene),  her  vvorship  introduced 
from  Sais  to  Athens  by  iiative  Gks., 
i.  277,  28 2  ;  wide  e.\tent  of  her 
worshi[),  284,  305  ;  her  .symbol  tat- 
toocd'  on  the  Tamahu,  ib. ;  mean- 
ing  of  the  mystical  lock,  ib. 

Nekuia  or  incantation  of  Odusseus 
oftcn  mentioned  in  Grcek  literature, 
i.  8,  10,  12,  43. 
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Nemetes,    a    small    tribe    among    the 

Belgae  of  unknovvn  origin,  i.  393. 
nemetum,   0.   Celt.,  a  temple,  in  com- 

position,  ii.  cS8. 
Nennius  quoted,  i.  374,  379,  3S3  ;  ii.  23- 
25.  36,  38.  52  w-,  65,138,  157  »1.,  163, 
167«.,  173,  226,  260,  341,  403;  uses 
the  form  Buile,  i.  378,  379;  sources 
of  his  information  on  Irish  history, 
ii.  26-2S ;  supposed  the  I.  of  Wigbt 
to  take  its  name  from  the  channel, 
38 ;  his  work  prob.  written  in  the 
8th  cent.,  157;  its  character  and 
credibility,  ib, ;  tried  to  reconcile 
W.  history  with  the  Chronicle,  164  n. ; 
on  the  termination  of  Eoman  rule  in 
Eritain,  16S,  169;  on  Vortigern, 
17.^1  174;  Vortimer,  176  and  »;.,  177; 
records  Arthur's  battles,  193,  194. 
Nephish,  a  Hagarite  tribe,  i.  167. 
Neptune  and  Minerva,  their  temple  at 
Chichester,  ii.  1 24. 

Nergal,  prob.  the  man-lion,  worshipped 
by  Cuthim,  i.  152. 

Nero,  ii.  122  n.  ;  his  death,  130. 

Nervii,  affected  a  German  descent, 
i.  388  ;  the  fiercest  of  the  Belgic 
confederates,  390. 

Netherlands,  the  Galedin  prob.  sprang 
from,  ii.  20. 

Netley,  the  eqirivalent  not  the  repre- 
sentative  of  Natan  Leab,  ii.  151; 
whicli  would  be  Nate-leah,  152 ; 
places  so  called  both  sides  of  South- 
ampton  water,  ib.  and  n. 

battle  of,  ii.  195. 

• Co|ipice  near  Salisbury,  ii.  152  ?i. 

Netton,  Wilts,  prob.  =  Nate-tun,  ii. 1 83  n. 

New  Grange,  Ireland,  ornamentation 
at,  ii.  84. 

'  New  ]Monarchy,'  Egyjitian,  the  reigns 
succeeding  the  iSth  dynasty,  i.  171. 

New  Zealand,  i.  120,  122. 

fiax,  ii.  77. 

New  Zealanders,  ii.  84,  i6o. 

Newark,  ii.  226. 

Newbury,  history  of,  ii.  72  n. 

Newmarket,  near  the  Icknield  Street, 
ii.  239. 

Flintshire,    on   the   Cla'.vdd   Offa, 

ii.  277-2S0. 

Newton's  Halicarnassu.s,  ii.  67. 

N.  G.  on  the  timber  trees  of  Britain, 
_ii.  370,  371. 

ni,  L:it.  II  ?i  Celt.,  pronounced  like 
gn  French,  i.  359. 

Nial  naoi-giallach,  or  Neal  of  the  niue 
hostages,  ii.  22. 


Nicaea,  lake  of  in  jNIysia  and  Phrygia, 
once  called  Ascanian,  i.  23,  25,232  n. 

Nicolas  of  Damascus,  i.  159  n.,  301. 

Nicolas  I,  Pope,  translated  Clemenfs 
body,  ii.  135. 

Niebuhr,  i.  lo,  16.  17,  41,  53,  58,  59, 
69,  92,  94,  37S,  394;  ii.  26,  112: 
on  theEtrusci,  i.  254,  255  ;  his  views 
on  the  Belgae,  3S6 ;  supposed  the 
Belgic  Gauls  pronounced  Latin  like 
the  Italians,  ii.  112  «.;  his  trans- 
lation  of  certain  epitaphs,  ib. 

Nigritai,  a  marauding  tribe  of  Persae, 

i-  293- 
Nile,  r.,  i.  179,  196,  206,  214,  284,  296, 

305.  381- 
Nimech    or   Nimeth,   in    Nenmus,   u. 

23,  28. 
Nimrod,  son  of  Cush,  i.  174- 
Nimroud,    a  huge  ruin  near  Nineveh, 

i.  140  ;  seems  to  be  the  Calah  of  the 

inscriptions,  ib. 
Nimshi,  i.  317,  327. 
Nineveh,  i.  138,  139  ;  sometimes  spoken 

of    as     constituting     the    whole    of 

Assyria,  ib. ;  its  site  opposite  Mosul, 

ib. ;     neighbouring    ruins,   ib.,    140 ; 

its   condition    at  Jonah's  visit,  ib. ; 

what  language  he  used  there,   143  ; 

Sardanapalus' library  there,   165;  its 

liinss,  ib.  ;    its    situation    relative  to 

Calah  and  Eesen,   184  ;  relations  of 

its  Assyrians  to  the  Rutennu,  246. 
Ninia,    S.,    built    a   stone    church    at 

Whithorn,  ii.  73,  302. 
Niphates,  m.,  i.  24, 
Nuah  and  his  sons  prob.  remained  near 

Ararat,  i.  128;  period  of  his  sojourn 

in  Armenia,  ib.  n. ;  his  curse  on  Ham, 

150,  151. 
Noah's  flood,  specuhitions  iipon,  i.  116. 
Nodab,  a  Hagarite  trihe,  i.  167. 
Noes,  r.,  a   tributary  of  the   Danube, 

i-  234. 
Nomades    or    Skuthai,   Gk.   name    for 

the  Nonhern   races,  i.    85  ;    ii.   26 ; 

coupled  witli  the  Mazikoi,  i.  292. 
nominatival    endings,    Lat.    and    Celt., 

i-  359- 
Nore,  the,  ii.  389,  40S. 
Noifolk  coast,  submarine  forests  along, 

i.  121 ;  other  evidences  of  sulsidence, 

ib.  ;     references    to    tlie    county,   ii. 

iSo,  219,  232. 
Noricum,  i.    41,    85  ;    Ligurian   settle- 

ments  there,  I07. 
Nornian  antiquaries,  i.   121;   rhythms, 

ii.  316;  charters,  321. 
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Normandy,  Celtic  remains  in,  i.  49. 

Normans,  ii.  316,  317  n.,  322. 

Norris    on    Ass.    inscriptions,    i.    137, 

290. 
Norse,    Old,    considered   by   Grimm    a 

dialect  of  Gothic,  i.  345. 
'  North,  the,'  i.  e.  Armenia,  i.  333. 
North   Road,  preseiit  nearly  ||  Erniing 

Street,  ii.  219. 
North-Western  Railway,  ii.  390. 
Northamptonshire,  ii.  224. 
Northern  Deserts,  tribes  in  occupation 

of,  i.  197,  245. 
Northern  dialect  (English),  i.  351. 
Northern  Ocean,  i.  43. 
'  Nortlierners,'    meaning     of    Tamahu 

(Brugsch),  i.  296. 
Northmen,the,  their  burghs,  ii.  232,  233. 
Nortbumberland,   called    in    W.    Bry- 

naich,  ii.  45,  52  ;  Scotch  Mai'ches  in, 

154- 
Northumbrian  huts,  ii.  69. 

inscriptions,  i.  382. 

Norway  coast  subject  to  fitful  action, 

i.  122;  shows  a  tendency  to  rise,  125. 
Norwich,  ii.  44. 
notes,     the     importance     of    in    inter- 

preting  old  poems,  ii.  292. 
Nothelm,     a     Londoner,     Bede's     in- 

formant,    afterwards   Abp.    of    Can- 

terbury,  ii.  382. 
Notitia,  the,  i.  365  ;  ii.  19,  89?;.,  1 1  7.  iiS, 

154;    nature    of    the    work    and   its 

prob.  date,  ii.  155. 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  ii.  9. 
Nottingham,    its    Brit.    name,    i.    360 

and  n. 
Noum,   i.  q.   Jupiter  Amnmn,   i.   179; 

Anamim  prob.  its  derivative,  ih. 
Novem-populania,    district    defined,    i. 

73  ;  aftt-rwards  called  Vasconia,  ib. ; 

long  desolated  by  the  Basques,  75. 
nt  often  interchanges  with  th,  1.  21. 
Nuadu,  ii.  330. 
Nubia,  i.  i  79 ;  its  limits  coincide  with 

Ezekiers  Pathros,  1  80. 
numerus    Safnrnius     of    Horace,    i.  q. 

Oscan  ribaldry,  i.  93. 
Nuniidae,   acc.  to   Sallust   founded  by 

Per.sae  aud  Gaetuli,  i.  2S9  ;  a  mi.xed 

people,  prob.  i.  q.  the  Kufa,  294. 
Numidia,  i.  289. 
Nuinidian  chiefs  spared  the  Carthage 

libraries,  i.  2S9  n. 
'  nunation,'     its    importance    and    ob- 

scurity,  i.  367. 
•Nuraliges'    of  Sardinia,    vaulting    of, 

ii.  67. 


Nutshalling,  Hants,  ii.  151. 

Nydam,    Denmark,     sacred     lake     at, 

i.  124. 
Nysa,    Arabia,  early   home    of  Osiris, 

who      discovered      the    vine    there, 


0,  the  '  connecting  vowel,'  i.  233;  and 
sometimes  v.,  356 ;  dropped  by  the 
Latins,  233. 

0,  final  Lat.,  ||  on,  Gk.,  i.  367. 

0,  Bret.  before  infinitives  gives  them  a 
participial  meaning,  ii.  292  n. 

oak  of  Dodona,  prob.  quercus  Aesculus, 

i-  273- 
oaks  of  Mamre,  i.  328. 
oas,    Manx    growth,    oasa[/h,  a  wilder- 

ness,  i.  366. 
Oasis,  the  Great,  i.  179. 
Oatlands,  ii.  392  n. 
Obadiah  on  Sepbarad,  i.    63,   67 ;    his 

denunciations,  169. 
Obed-Osir,    i.  e.    servant    of    Osiris,    i. 

207. 
Oberlin,  i.  357  n. 
0'Brasil,    or    0'Brazeel,    an    enchanted 

island  off  West  Ireland,  i.  125,  126; 

whether  it  gave  its  name  to  Brasil, 

ih.  and  n. 
0'Brien,  his  Irish  Dictionary,  i.  357  n., 

369  m. 
oc,  Belg.  suffi.x,  indicates  a  diminutive, 

i.  370  «.,  385. 
Ocean,     the,    personified,    i.     8,     243 ; 

ancieut  Gk.  belief  ahout  it,  8. 
ochyr,    pl.    ochrait,    W.,    a   side    edge, 

Ochrca,  a  shelving  region,  i.  97. 
ocli,  Engl.  final  diminutives,  i.  385. 
0'Conor,  Dr.,  ii.  33  n.,  73  n.,  268. 
Ocriculum  and  Inter  Ocrea,  towns  E. 

of  Rome,  i.  97. 
ocris,  a  rocky  mountain,  i.  97. 
Odessa,  its  great  rise,  i.  loi. 
Odomantis,  prob.  a   Syrian  district  S. 

of  Armenia,  i.  223. 
Odomantoi,  a  tribe  at  the  source  of  the 

Strymon,  i.   223  ;  they  practised  cir- 

cumcision,  ib. ;  prob.  descended  from 

Abraham,  ih. ;  perh.  connected  with 

the     Hagarenes     and     migrated     to 

Europe  with  the  Atjraioi,  ib. 
Odusseus,    visited    Kimmerian    settle- 

ments  on   the  W^estern  Ocean,  i.  8  ; 

his  supposed  relics  at  Cadiz,  ib.  ;  visit 

to  the  dead,  ib..  1 2  ;  the  Suitors'  pro- 

posal,   11;    his  wandering,   19,    207; 

his  sons  by  Circe,    251;    came   from 

Western  Greece,  ib. 
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Odyssey,  the,  i.  8,  9,  11,  12,  15,  30,  57, 
148,  195,  196,  207,  219,  227,  238, 
243,  244,  248,  264,  280,  288,  296, 
299.  332,  355.  35_6. 

Oebalii,  a  Sabine  tribe,  i.  92. 

Offa,  k.,  ii.  149,  238,  274-276,  281;  his 
Dyke  or  Ditch,  148;  its  importaiice, 
273  ;  reached  from  the  Wye  to  the 
Dee,  ib.,  276;  long  confounded  with 
Wat^s  Dyke,  273,  274,  276;  the 
author's  excursion  and  its  results, 
276-281. 

0'Flaherty,  ^Yest  Connaught,  i.  125, 
126. 

og,  Ir.  diminutive,  ||  Sc.  Gael.  ag,  Engl. 
ock,  i.  385. 

ogof,  W.,  cave,  ogofawg,  deriv.  adjective, 
i.  360. 

Oguges  (Josephus),  a  large  oak  at 
Hebron,  i.  242;  prob.  indicates  the 
Amalekitish  occupation  of  Palestine, 
ib. 

• or    Ogugos,  in  Gk.   legend  prob. 

=  Agag,  i.  242  ;  in  mytbus,  son  of 
Temera,  243. 

Ogugia  (Steph.  Byz.),  =  Boeotia  and 
Thebes,  sometimes  Attica,  i.  243. 

Ogugie,  an   island  of  the  far  West,  i. 

243-  . 
Ogugioi,  i.  q.  the  Lycians,  i.  243. 
Ogyges,  i.  243,  307. 
Ogygia,  a  nymph,  called  Praxidika,  i. 

239  ;    explanation    of    the     niythus, 

ib.,    243 ;    the  Atlantis   so  called  by 

Plutarcli,  283. 
Ogygian,  i.  e.  primeval  (Gk.  tragedians), 

ref.  to  Amalekitish  antiquity  (^Eastern 

vyriters),  i.  242. 

Egyptians,  prob.  the  Hykshos,  ib. 

■ migration  westward,  243;  races,  i6. 

gate  at  Thebes,  306. 

Ogygians,  a  supposed  Shemitic  race,  i. 

241,  242  ;  earlier  than  the  Kadmeioi, 

clKovfiivr]  17,  limits  of  (Plato),  ii.  121. 

Oinotrioi  or  Oinotrui  in  S.  Italy,  i.  11  ; 
first  of  the  Gk.  colonists,  90 ;  their 
mythus,  ib. ;  their  settlement  (Pau- 
sanias),  cir.  1800  B.c,  91;  perh. 
ancestorsofthe  Aborigines,  i'6. ;  drove 
the  Elumoi  from  Italy,  221 ;  descended 
frora  Lukaon,  265. 

Oinotros,  son  of  Lukaon,  i.  90. 

Okeanos,  one  of  the  Titans,  i.  33. 

okhana,  shield-straps  invented  by  the 
Cares,  i.  268. 

Olbia,  celebrated  inscription  at,  i.  233, 
402. 


Olcinium  or  Olchynium  in  Dalmatia, 
i.  56,  102. 

Old  Celtic  adjectives  used  as  sub- 
stantives,  i.  365. 

'Old  Ditch,'  N.  of  Amesbury,  ii.  148. 

Old  English  MSS.,  letter-changes  in, 
i.  348. 

Old  London  Bridge,  ii.  3S9,  407. 

'  Old  Monarchy  of  Egypt,'  i.  e.  the  reigns 
preceding  the  l8th  dynastj',  i.  171, 
173,  179,  209,  214,  215,  290. 

Old  Sarum,  ii.  61, 188,  229,  230,  241,  249 
(Searo-byrig)  ;  battle  at,  193;  one  of 
the  capitals  of  Wessex,  244  ;  a  stttle- 
ment  of  the'  Belgae  proper,  390 ; 
connected  with  Silchester,  391. 

'  olden  times,'  origin  of  the  ijhrase,  i. 
352  and  n. 

oloophron,  meaning  of  the  term  dis- 
cussed,  i.  355,  356. 

Olympus,  m.,  the  Gods  of,  i.  33  ;  shuts 
iii  Thessaly  to  the  N.,  ib. ;  legendary 
connexion  with  Aeneas,  221  ;  Dores 
driven  from,  244,  299  ;  m.  in  Mysia, 
227. 

Omar  Pasha,  i.  18  n. 

Ombriateus,  son  of  Trieros,  i,  88 ;  per- 
sonified  a  Thracian  race,  ib. ;  con- 
nected  with  Ombrikoi,  Umbri,  ib. 

Ombrikoi  (Umbrians),  i.  88 ;  acc.  to 
Herod.  the  main  race  of  N.  Italy, 
90,  96 ;  confounded  with  the  Ab- 
origines  by  Philistus,  91  ;  at  war 
with  the  Sabiuoi,  92,  95  ;  visited  by 
the  Pelasgoi,  252;  who  won  many 
towns  from  theni,  253. 

Ombrones,  N.  of  the  Carpathians,  i. 
87 ;  perh.  allied  to  the  Umbri,  ib. 

Omri,  i.  317,  327. 

6n,  Gk.  termination,  i.  367. 

091,  0.  Celt.  II  Ir.  av,  water,  i.  368. 

Onbraus  or  Onbraust,  wife  of  K.  Meuric, 
daughter  of  Gurgantus  Magnus,  ii. 
259,  267,  271. 

0'Neals,  the  (Hy  Nial),  ii.  22. 

Onias,  high  priest,  i.  248. 

Onka,  a  Goddess,  i.  306;  iuferences 
from  connexion  of  this  term  with 
Ogygian,  307. 

Onkian  gate  (ojKaiai  irv\ai^  at  Thebes, 
i.  306  ;  prob.  i.  q.  the  Ogygian  gate,  ib. 

Onomasticon,  the,  i.  202. 

Oolitic  rocks  of  England,  i.  106. 

Opalia  or  rites  of  Ops,  i.  93. 

Opic  or  Oscan  dialect,  that  used  by 
the  humbler  cla.sse>  in  Piome,  i.  94. 

Opica  (Dionys.)  =Latium,  i.  93. 

Opican  district  (Thuc),  i.  93. 
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Opikoi,  Gk.  =  Osci,  Lat.,    i.  34 ;    the 

Italians  who  foUowed  Saturnian  rites, 

ih. ;    races  akin  to   tlie  Greeks,   ih. ; 

the    inhabitants     of    Central    Italy 

(Herod.),   90 ;    legend  of  their  colo- 

nization,   92  ;    the    people    who    ex- 

pelled  the  Sikeloi  from  Italy  (Thuc.), 

93  ;  how  the  name  became  'Osci,'  ih.; 

derived  from  Ops,  ih. ;  distinguished 

from  the  Sabines,  95. 
Oppert,  M.,  i.  165,  166  n. 
oppida,    Brit.,    in    relation    to    Roman 

Castella,  ii.  354,  367. 
Ops,  wife    of  Saturn,   root  of   Opikoi, 

Osci,  i.  93. 
Opsci,   Opisci,  intermediate    forms   be- 

tween  Upikoi  and  Osci,  i.  93. 
ora,  A.  S.  =  .strand  or  shore,  ii.  1 78. 
Oracle  of  the  Dead  at  Avernus,  i.  12, 

13;  about  the  Pelasgoi,    253,    254; 

of  Dodona,  270. 
'  Orc,'  W.,  one  of  the  'three  islands,'  ii. 

37;    in  A.  S.   'Orce,'  hence    Orkney 

{orcan  ig),  ih. ;    variant  form  of  W. 

orch,  a  limit,  etc. 
Orcas  (Duncansby  Head),  in  Diodorus, 

ii.  37  ;  Orcades  (^Orkneys),  in  Claudian 

and  Mela,  30  n.,  38. 
Orchamus    (Ovid),     prob.     Urukh     or 

Urkham,  i.  163,  329. 
Orchoe,  or  Orkhoe  (Warka).  one  of  the 

Chaldean  schools  of  learning,  i.  165  ; 

the  Erech  of  Gen.  x.,  ih.,  1 74 ;  Sar- 

danapalus'    great    literary    treasures 

brought  thence,   165;    its   school   of 

the  remotest  antiquity,  ih. ;  the  great 

centre    of    Accadian    learning,    ih. ; 

under  the  protection  of  the  Mugheii- 

Chaldees,  ib. 
ord,  W.,  perli.  ||  Ir.  and  Cora.ard,  high, 

lofty,  ii.  51. 
Orddwyf,     ii.     49 ;     Cantrev    0.  =  the 

mountaiuous    paits     of    Merioneth- 

shire,  51. 
Ordnance  majis,  ii.  233  n.,  276. 
Ordovices,  =  the  inhabitants  of  N.  Wales 

at  the  Eoman  invasion,  ii.  51. 
Ordwyvig,  liypoth.  adj.  from  Orddwyf, 

II  clas.sical  (Jrdovices,  ii.  51. 
0'lieilly,  his  Irish  dictionary,  i.  357  «., 

369 ;  ii.  23. 
Orelli,  ii.  12  «.,  13,  112  n. 
Oretani,  at  the  foot  of  the  E.  Pyrenees, 

i.  83  ;  by  Pliny  called  Germani,  389. 
Oreton    of    tlie     Germanoi     in     Spain 

(Ptol.),  i.  389. 
Oricum  in  Epirus  occupied  by  Kholkoi, 

i.  56,  102. 


Origen  on  i  Kings  vi.,  i.  320. 

Orkneys,  ii.  37,  3S,  329. 

orniif,  Gk.,  a  bird  of  prey,  prob.  ||  A.  S. 
earn,  an  eagle,  i.  13. 

Orontes,  Upper,  acc.  to  some  the  abode 
of  Tuphon,  etc,  i.  35;  a  mnin  Hne 
of  Syrian  traffic,  150;  the  Khita  of, 
246,  247. 

Oropus,  Paionian  deities  worshipped 
at,  i.  250. 

Orosius,  i.  19  ;  ii.  38  ;  liis  proper  names 
strangely  blundered,  ii.  60  ;  his  '  An- 
drogorius,'  ih.,  61  ;  on  the  Coway 
stakes,  382  ;  on  invasions  of  Biitain, 
401,  402  ;  translated  by  Alfred,  ib. 

Orotal,  Arab.    name    for    Dionusos,    i. 

304- 
'  Orthographical  expedients,'  ii.  293  n. 
ortliography,  criticisms  upon,    i.    347- 

Orthos,  slain  by  Herakles,  i.  2S8. 
Orthros,  watch-dog  of  Geruon,  i.  29. 
Oscan  inscriptions,  i.  94. 
language,    denoted     all     dialects 

spoken    by   the    old    Greek    Italian 

races,  i.  94  ;    instances,  ih. ;   gradual 

extension  of  the  term,  ib.,  95. 
Osci,  a  Gk.  race,  i.  15  ;  used  a  language 

akin  to  Latin,  ih. ;    meaning  of  the 

term,  34;    the  same  as  the  Opikoi, 

q.  V.,  93. 
Osi,  a  tribe  among  the  Germans  speak- 

ing  Pannonian,  i.  224. 
Osiris,    i.  q.    Dionusos    and    Serapis,    i. 

32,  207  ;  part  of  his  body  worshipped 

at  Avaris,  172  ;    his  grand  mythus, 

205,  206,  209,  219. 
Ossa,  m.,  i.  244. 
Ir.    chrun.    form  of  Osw\-,   k.   of 

Northumberland,  i.  382. 
Ostorius  defeated  the  Iceni,  ii.  41. 
Oswestry,  ii.  274. 
Othniers     histor}',     chronological     dif- 

ficulties  in,  i.  321. 
Otho,  his  death,  ii.  130. 
Othrus,  m.,  in  Thessaly    held    by  the 

Titan  Gods,  i.  33. 
Otreus,  a  Phrygian  helped  by  Priam, 

i.    19,    25,   229,   230,    232  ;    signified 

the  Otryans  a  Celtic   tribe,    25.    27, 

232   n. ;    settled  between  the  Ti-oad 

and  the  lake  of  Nicea,  ib. 
Otroia,    a  village    N.  of    the    lake   of 

Nicea,  i.  25. 
Ottadenoi  of  Ptolemy,  i.  q.  the  Gododyn, 

i.  98,  364. 
Oudoceus,   Bp.    of    Llandaff,    ii.    258, 

259. 
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Ouessant  orOuissant,  Mr.  Long's  ortho- 
graphy  of  Wissant,  ii.  36 1  ;  his  con- 
clu:-ions  questioned  by  the  author, 
ib.,  362  ;  Mr.  Long's  view  thatone  O. 
=  XJxantis,  the  other  Itius,  376.  See 
Wissant. 

Ouse,  r.,  ii.  198  ;  part  of  the  boundary 
between  Guthrum  and  Alfred,  224. 

Ouse,  Lesser,  or  Ousel,  r.,  i.  370,  3S5. 

Ouse-burn,  Ouse,  r.,  Yorkshire,  i.  366. 

Ousos  (Josephus)=Uz,  i.  1S5. 

onue  OTauire,  0.  Dutch,  paslure,  i.  390. 

Ovas,  a  light-coloured  race,  i.  293. 

Ovid,  i.  92,  163,  233,  329. 

oive,  archaic  form  of  own,  i.  349. 

Owen  (Owain  Finddu  or  Yinddu),  son 
of  Ambrosius,  one  of  tlie  '  three  cou- 
ventional  monarchs  '  and  '  supreme 
servants'  of  Britain,  ii.  194,  195  ;  the 
MSS.  reading  'son  of  Maximus' 
explained,  194,  196 ;  at  his  death 
Arthur  peih.  elected  dax  helli,  195, 
265 ;  one  of  the  '  three  overseers,' 
264  :  reasons  for  supposing  him  the 
successor  of  Ambrosius  and  father  of 
Caradawg  Yreichvras,  ib.,  265  ;  his 
place  in  the  genealogy.  I97)  267. 

Owen  Glendower,  ii.  316. 

Owre,  Owre-brook,  Dorset,  ii.  204 
and  n. 

Oxford,  connected  with  Icknield  Street 
traditions,  ii.  280;  instance  of  a  ford 
on  the  Upper  Thames,  388. 

Oxfordihire,  ii.  198,  227,  229,  386. 

p   II    7:,   Greek    and    other   languages, 

i-  342.  343- 
p  Gk.,    II   b  Lat.,   Sansc.    both,   i.   344, 

395-397- 
p  substituted  for  h  by  Welsh,  ii.  9. 
p,  W.  II  c  Ir.,  i.  343. 
p,  c,  t,  fiiial  mutes  prob.  represented  by 

Chinese  abrupt  tone,  i.  342. 
Pabo  post  Prydain   (Triads),  i.  q.  Pe- 

piau,  ii.  269. 
Padan-aram,  i.  157,   158,  192;  1.  e.  the 

plain  inhabited  by  Arami,  185  ;  Hul 

in  its  N.  parts,  ib. 
Pade-forest,  Padeslo,  etc,  in  W.  Fries- 

land,  i.  385,  391. 
Padua    (Patavi)  on   the    Itinerary,  ii. 

105. 
Paeniaui,  Belgic  Germani,  i.  390. 
Paeonia,   i.    233 ;    Agraioi   settled   in, 

223,  255. 
Paeonian  Apollo  and  Athene,  i.  250, 
•  Paeonian    biill,'    a    species    of    bisoD, 

i.  233  n. 


pah,  Sansc,  a  prince,  prob.  ||  Gk.  ba 
and  Ir.  fo,  i.  397. 

'  painted  men,'  ii.  3,  4,  30. 

Paion,  son  of  Endumion.  i.  250  n. 

Paiones,  European  allies  of  Priam,  i. 
218;  came  from  the  Axius,  220; 
prob.  intrusive  races  under  Trojan 
protection,  ib. ;  of  Shemitic  origin, 
ib. ;  disturbed  by  the  Greek  colonies, 
ib. ;  some  of  them  expelled  by  the 
Temenidai,  221,  231 ;  on  the  Str^-mon 
temp.  Darius,  222,  231;  attacked 
there  by  the  Persians,  223  ;  main- 
tained  themselves  in  stockaded  fort- 
resses,  224;  the  name  applied  to 
neighbouring  tribes  of  Shemitic  race, 
ib. ;  Gk.  equivalent  for  Pannonii,  ib. ; 
time  of  and  reasons  for  their  migra- 
tion  to  the  Danube-valley,  ib.,  228; 
connexion  of  the  two  names,  224; 
the  P.  dominant  race  of  that  district, 
ib.;  their  neighbours,  225,  226; 
drove  the  Thunoi  from  the  Strymon, 

231,  233;  , 

Agraioi   in  Thrace,  i.    245,    259; 

boasted  their  descent  from  the  Teu- 
kroi  and  Musoi,  255. 

Paionia,  its  deiivation,  i.  250  n. 

Paionidai,  an  Attic  district,  i.  250  n. 

Paionie,  near  Tanngra,  i.  250. 

paith,  pl.  ^jei7/i/o?(,  W.,  an  opening, 
prospect,  etc,  ii.  31. 

palah,  pali,  palam,  palakah,  Sansc. 
suffixes,  i.  395,  396. 

palaios,  supposed  root  of  Pelasgi, 
i.  91,  252,  272. 

Palatine  Hill,  i.  256. 

Palestina,  i.  145. 

Palestine,  i.  136,  137, 149, 151,  192,  198, 
201,  21S,  295,  307;  Brugsch  thinks 
it  =  ta  netev,  144 ;  the  Saniaritan 
immigrants,  152;  no  red  inhabitants 
except  Cherethithes,  155;  invasion 
of,  temp.  Abraham,  160,  163  ;  Shi- 
shak's  campaign,  168;  Luil  peopled 
the  South,  174,  177;  traees  of  the 
Amalekites  throughout,  174,  200, 
242,  243;  Herodotus' definition,  1S9; 
Geshurites  among  its  earliest  inha- 
bitants,  202  ;  the  Maon  settled  be- 
tween  P.  and  Egypt,  205  ;  the  term 
hedem  in  relation  to,  244 ;  early 
worship  of  Ashtoreth,  303 ;  use  of 
the  sisoe,  304 ;  Joshua's  invasion, 
306. 

Palestinian  river.i.e.  the  Strymon,i.  223. 

■ Suroi,  i.  195. 

Syria,  i.  20S. 
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Palgrave,  Sir  F.,  in  ref.  to  Sir  C. 
LyelTs  and  Dr.  Daubeny'.?  argu- 
ments  on  Volcanoes,  i.  117,  I19;  on 
the  Wababis,  14.^  ;  on  Hengest  and 
Horsa,  166  n.,  169. 

Palladium,  tbe,  i.  284. 

Palmyra  (Tadmor),  i.  167. 

Pamber  forest,  ii.  152. 

Pampeluna,  taken  by  the  Visigotlis, 
i-  7.^- 

Pamphylia,  prob.  nsed  by  Callisthenes 
to  inchide  Cilicia,  i.  227. 

Paniphylians,  i.  154. 

Pan,  patron  of  Chemmi.s,  i.  206. 

Panakhaioi,  Hoiiieric  phrase,  i.  279. 

Pandareos,  i.  238. 

Pandaros,  in  the  Iliad,  i.  238;  ruled 
over  Troes  on  the  Aisepo.s,  and  was 
connected  with  Lycia,  ib. ;  destroyed 
by  the  Gods,  and  his  children  carried 
off  by  the  Harpies,  ib. ;  Lycian 
legends,  ih. 

Pandataria,  island  of  Italy,  ii.  134,  137. 

'  Panellenes,'  in  the  Iliad,  explained 
and  defended  on  critical  grounds, 
i.  279,  2S0. 

Panubourne,  ii.  iio. 

Panini  ('j;rammarian),  i.  341. 

Pannonia,  occupied  by  tribes  of  various 
origin,  i.  224;  term  used  very 
vaguely,  399  ;  in  .Iustin's  account  of 
the  GauLs'  expedition,  400 ;  Celts  or 
rather  Cymry  settled  there,  ib., 
402. 

Pannonian  tribes,  i.  224  «.,  399. 

dialect  spolven  on    botli   sides    of 

the  Danube,  i.  224. 

Pannonii,  Lat.  equivalent  of  Paiones, 
i.  224,  225;  one  of  the  tribes  sur- 
rounding  Germania  (Tacitus),  224; 
in  his  vievv  a  di.stinct  people  from 
the  Galli,  etc,  ih. 

Pant  y  terfyn,  ii.  2S0. 

Pantaleon,  Henricus,  ii.  144. 

Pantheon  at  Eome,  i.  68. 

Panyasis,  poet,  i.  239. 

Paphlagones,  i.  162,  231;  founded  by 
Khiphathes  (Josephus\  20,  87  ;  this 
view  confirmed,  ih. ;  led  by  Pulai- 
menes  to  Troy,  21  ;  a  Phrygian 
tribe,  25;  near  the  Ligues,  80; 
sometimes  called  Ambrones,  88; 
some  called  Veneti,  99. 

Paphlagonia,  i.  28,  32,  99;  the  country 
described,  21. 

Paphlagonians,  i.  28,  80,  100. 

Papirius  Carbo  defeated  by  the  Cim- 
bri,  i.  41. 


'  parallelism '    in    languages,     i.     342, 

343.  395- 

Paran,  Mount,  i.  175. 

Paras  (Tyre\  i.  309. 

Parian  chronicle,  i.  303  n. 

Paris,  ii.  19,  160. 

Parisi,  a  tribe  in  S.  E.  Yorkshire; 
sprung  from  those  on  the  Seine, 
ii.  19. 

Parker,  Abp.,  -writer  of  the  Eogation 
bomily,  _i.  351- 

wap'  oh,  its  meaning  in  a  disputed 
passage  of  Strabo,  ii.  368,  378. 

Parret,  r.,  Somerset,  ii.  210,  (Pedride) 
246. 

Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  ii.  123. 

Parthenius  Phocaeus,  i.  27. 

the  poet,  ii.  3. 

Parthey  and  Pinder,  editors  of  the 
Itinerary,  ii.  104  n. 

Partholomeus  (Nennius),  ii.  23  ;  written 
in  some  MSS.  Bartholoraeus,  27. 

Parthus,  i.  388  n. 

'parzi,  Ass.  word  meaning  captains, 
i.  290  ;  possible  root  of  Persae,  ih. 

Pascentius,  son  of  Vortigern,  ii.  260. 

Patavi  (Padua)  on  the  Itinerary,  ii. 
105. 

Paternus,  consul,  ii.  139. 

Pathros,  prob.  i.  q.  Nubia,  i.  iSo; 
Ezekiers  mention,  ih, 

Pathrusim,  i.  177,  182. 

Patriarchal  age,  worship  in,  i.  131,  132. 

Patrick,  S.,  his  works,  ii.  21  ;  character 
of  the  Confcssio,  ih.,  22  ;  conclusions 
from  it  upon  the  races  of  Ireland, 
ib. ;  Tara  iii  his  days,  59. 

Paul,  S.,  his  contributions  to  S.  Luke'3 
narrative,  i.  315  ;  his  chronology  in 
Gal.  iii.,  324,  325;  his  journey  into 
Spain,  ii.  121  ;  opinions  of  Clemens 
Romanus  and  others,  ih.,  122  ;  prob. 
visited  Cadiz,  ih.  ;  whether  he  came 
to  Britain,  ib.,  123;  vvhether  he  drew 
converts  from  the  higher  classes  in 
liome,  ih.  ;  opinions  of  Renan  and 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  ib. ;  greets  Pudens 
and  Claudia,  ib.  ;  identity  of  these 
persons  with  those  mentioned  by 
Martial  discussed,  ih.,  sqq.,  142  ; 
does  not  mention  Pomponia,  125  ; 
question  of  his  CIaudia's  age,  124, 
129,  130;  and  his  Pudens'  Chris- 
tianity,  131,  132;  his  supervision  of 
S.  Luke's  Gospel,  ib. ;  his  position  at 
the  writing  of  2  Tim.,  ib.,  133;  his 
Clement  identified  by  Jerome  witli 
the    Roman    Bishop,    134,    135;     a 
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teiitmaker,  137;  his  kinsman  Lucius, 
141,  144;  a  legendary  Timotheus 
his  disciple,  ih.,  14^. 

Paulinus,  bis  work  at  Glastonbury  old 
church,  ii.  73 ;  his  wooden  church  at 
York,  79. 

Pauhis  Diaconus,  ii.  32. 

Pausanias,  i.  9,  28,  90,  233  ?i.,  250 
and  n.,  252,  273;  on  the  worship  of 
Herakles,  154,  155;  on  the  Libues, 
311;  on  the  invasiou  of  tlie  Gauls, 
400. 

pe,  Coptic  article,  i.  16S. 

peat-beils  in  relation  to  the  antiquity 
of  uian,  i.  122-125. 

Peblic,  prob.  a  son  of  Ambrosius,  not 
as  some  MSS.  of  Maximus,  ii.  196, 
197,  267. 

Pedasain  Pentaur's  poem,  prob.  Pedasus 
of  Homer,  i.  247. 

Pedi(;rees,  of  our  Lord.  i.  317;  of 
David,  323,  326;  Ezra's  prob. 
manipulation  of,   326. 

Pedride,  r.,  A.  S.  form  of  Parret, 
ii.  246. 

perhmr,  W.,  four,  i.  3S0. 

Peel,  in  Netherlands  common  name 
for  marshy  districts,  ii.  20 ;  prob.  a 
Celt.  word  ||  rill,  Encc.,  and  Fwijl, 
or  Pidl,  W.,  ih. 

Pegge,  the  antiqnary,  ii.  222. 

Pe-hekran  on  a  Thebes  inseription  = 
the  Ha2;arenes,  i.  168. 

peithas,  i^eithmcd,  peifhi,  W.,  prob. 
etymological  connexion  with  Picti, 
ii.  31.  32. 

Peithi,  W.,  the  Picts,  ii.  32  ;  analogy  to 
Vectis,  etc,  33. 

Pelagius,  controversy  on  the  Conti- 
nent  respecting  his  teaching,  ii.  139  ; 
its  effect  on  the  Brit.  Church,  iu., 
140. 

Pelasgic,  a  title  of  Zens,  i.  270,  273. 

argos,  iu  Thessaly,  i.  278. 

language,  i.  274. 

letters,  266. 

origin  of  Athenians,  etc,  i.  261. 

Tyrrheni,  i.  254. 

Pelasgoi,  i.  1 1  ;  the  name  given  to  the 
earlier  inhabitants  of  S.  Italy  by 
Hellenic  immigrants,  90  ;  prob.  con- 
nected  with  palaios,  i.  q.  the  ancient 
tribes  of  Greece,  91,  272  ;  had  ex- 
pelled  the  Sil^eloi  from  Latium,  91, 
and  the  Umbrians,  92  ;  Pliny's  ac- 
count,  96  ;  represented  aB  uncivilized 
races  livingon  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
252;    prob.  driven  to  the  hills  and 


forests  of  E.  Greece,  ib. ;  but  evidence 
of  civihzatiou  given  by  tlieir  struc- 
tures,  ih.,  253  ;  lience  their  title 
Tursenoi,  their  identity  with  tlie 
Tyrrheni  concluded,  96,  253-255 ; 
came  to  Italy  by  command  of  the 
oracle,  253;  decline  of  their  pros- 
perity,  ib. ;  founded  the  temple  at 
Dodona,  270;  their  connexion  with 
this  shrine,  273,  274;  spoke  a  pecu- 
liar  language  (Herod.),  ib.,  299  ; 
siime  P.  retained  ancient  custoras 
which  others  had  abandoned,  274; 
as  a  Cretan  tribe,  299  ;  prob.  the 
first  of  the  immigrant  races,  ih. 

Pelasgos,  eponym  of  the  Pelasgoi,  i. 
90,  265  ;  civilized  the  Arcadians,  273. 

Peleg,  a  son  of  Eber,  i.  130;  from  a 
root  raeaning  to  divide,  ib.  ;  '  he  that 
was  separated,'  i.  e.  declined  to 
accom;  any  Eber's  raigration,  ih. 

Peleshtim,  Heb.  for  Philistine,  i.  152; 
II  PaUisata,  153. 

Pelethites,  a  Philistine  race,  members 
of  David's  guard,  i.  301 ;  Pelethim, 
Heb.  forin,  302. 

Pelletier,  le,  Breton  philologist,  i.  373 
n.,  3S0  n. 

Peloponne.sian  argos,  i.  272,  278. 

foreland,  i.  82. 

Peloponnesians,  their  settlement  in 
Italy,  i.  256,  287. 

Peloponnesus,  i.  9,  275,  284,  285 ; 
graves  of  the  Phruges  there,  29  ; 
remote  date  assigned  to  Pelops' 
an-ival,  ib.  n.,  30 ;  the  Dorian  in- 
vasion,  221,  271,  276,  277,  299;  the 
lonians  expelled  from  by  the  Akhaioi, 
261  ;  Elishah  personified  its  early 
tribes,  274. 

Pelops,  his  raythus,  i.  28  ;  chief  of  the 
Phruges  vvho  migrated  into  Greece, 
ih. ;  whether  a  Paphlagonian  or  a 
Lydian,  ih. ;  his  followers  and  date, 
29  and  «. 

Peltae,  a  Phrygian  town,  i.  302. 

Pelusiac  branch  of  tlie  Nile,  i.  172. 

Pembroke,  ii.  262  n. 

Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  ii.  53. 

pempcfJoiila  {cinqncfoil),»,  Celt.  word  in 
Dioscoride.s,  i.  362  ;  its  orthography, 
380  and  n.,  381. 

pen,  0.  Celt.,  head,  prob.  once  a  dis- 
syllable,  pene,  i.  363. 

Penda,  k.  of  Mercia,  his  invasion  of 
Wessex,  ii.  245. 

Peneus,  r.,  i.  218,  220,  221,  271. 

Pengwern,  ii.  292,  299;  old  W.  name 
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for  Shrewsbury,  29^  ;  the  phrase 
'  P.'s  eagle'  explained.  307,  308. 

Peninsula.     See  Spain,  Italy. 

Penmaeninawr,  Brit.  huts  and  masonry 
at,  ii.  68  «.,  81. 

Pennant    on   Wales,    ii.    41    n.,    274, 

Penne-locos,  a  station  on  the  Itinerary, 

i-  363- 

Pens,  the  (Peonnnm),  battle  at  between 
Cenwalh  and  the  Welsh,  ii.  24S ; 
its  results,  ih. 

Pens-hill,  near  Wells,  ii.  24S,  249. 

Pentateuch,  revision  of  hy  Ezra,  i.  181. 

Penta-ur's  poem,  in  the  Sallier  papyrus, 
and  also  on  the  wnlls  of  Thebes, 
i.  246 ;  called  the  EgyptiaTi  Iliad, 
ih.,  247;  contains  the  earliest  traces 
of  Hittite  confederncies,  ih. ;  describes 
tlie  canipaiL;n  of  Ramses  II  agaiiist 
the  Kliita,  ih. 

Penthesilea,  Queen  of  the  Amazones, 
i.  291. 

Pentland  Frith,  formerly  Pidand  Frith, 

ii.  32- 

'  Penwith-stert,'  ii.  39. 

*  Peonna,'  '  aet  Peonnum,'  ii.  246 
and  «. 

'  Peoples  of  the  Sea,'  defeated  by  Me- 
nephtha,  i.  208 ;  Manetho's  error 
upon,  ih.,  209 ;  a  coufeJeracy  made 
up  of  varions  races,  298,  310. 

Pepiau,  k.  of  Ercing,  ii.  260 ;  married 
a  daughter  of  Cystennyn  Goranawg, 
267 ;  i.  q.  '  Pabo  post  Prydain,' 
269. 

Peran,  S.  Corn.  fonn  of  Ir.  Kieran, 
i.  3S0. 

Percy's  Cross,  ii.  107. 

Pergamos,  i.  204,  228. 

Periplus  of  Scylax,  i.  70;  of  Ctesias, 
2,6 

Persae,  conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  name,  i.  2qo  ;  acc.  to  Sallust  be- 
longed  to  Herakles'  army  in  Spain, 
and  settled  in  Africa  among  the 
Gaetuli,  289,  310;  became  a  dorai- 
nant  tribe  called  the  Numidae,  ih., 
294  :  strange  to  find  P.  in  Western 
Europe,  290  ;  in  what  character  tliey 
visited  tlie  '  Atlantic  State,'  292  ;  the 
African  P.  later  called  Pharusii 
(Pliny),  293 ;  penctrated  far  into 
Africa,  perh.  crossed  the  Sahara,  ih. ; 
Varro  places  them  in  Spain  a!ter  the 
Iberi,  ih.  ;  how  connected  with  the 
Kufa,  294 ;  i.  q.  the  Mashawaslia, 
30S,  309. 


Persai,  gen.  Gk.  name  for  the  Ama- 
zones  of  Africa,  i.  292  ;  tlieir  mythus 
as  given  by  Apollodorus  and  Hero- 
dotus,  ih.  ;  first  called  by  the  Greeks 
Kephenes,  ih.,  295 ;  prob.  =  Kufa 
and  Chub,  ih. 

Perses,  son  of  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda  (Herod.'),  i.  292  ;  denotes  the 
Persians  of  Africa,  ih. ;  acc.  to  Diod, 
\.  of  Taurica,  who  dethroned  his 
son-in-law  Aietes  k.  of  Colchis,  309. 

Perseus,  married  Anrlroineda  and  be- 
came  k.  of  the  Aitliiopes,  i.  292 ; 
denotes  the  Persians  of  Asia,  ih. ; 
his  connexion  with  Hercules,  293 ; 
son  of  Danae  and  ancestor  of  Eurys- 
theus,  307 ;  worshipped  at  Chemmis, 
ih. ;  of  Egypt.  descent  (Apollod.),  an 
Assyrian  (Hei'od.),  308. 

Persia,  i.  65,  66,  loi,  193,  201  ;  pro- 
posed  advance  of  the  Spartans  against, 
1 8 ;  Achaemenian  inscriptions  in, 
332 ;  Aeschylus'  knowledge  of  its 
chief  towns,  ih.  n. ;  included  in 
Ariana,  335. 

Per.sian  mercenaries,  i.  162. 

Einpire,  i,  64,  65,  191. 

satrapies,  i.  65,  66. 

conquests,  i,  191,  292. 

descentof  the  FouLahs,  etc,  i.  293. 

legend  about  Perseus,  i.  30S. 

language  used  in  Darius'  inscrip- 

tions.  i.  332  ;  that  of  the  Medes  aud 
Persians,  ih. 

kings,  i.  332. 

Guif,  i.  64,   i?7,    144,  176,   333; 

its  two  islands  Tyrus  and  Aradus, 
I48,  149  ;  its  shores  washed  by  the 
Eruthraian  sea,  1.54,  208. 

Per.sians,  i.  64,  235,  236;  one  of  the 
fjur  nations  of  miildle  Asia  (Herod.), 
63,  66;  their  invasion  of  Thrace, 
223;  their  war  with  ihe  Greeks,  229, 
269;  their  rehition  to  the  Medes, 
290;  tliose  of  Africa  and  Asia  dis- 
tinguished  in  mytlius,  292  ;  the 
SaranUali  so  called,  293  ;  became  the 
representative  race  in  N.  Africa, 
ih.,  297,  30S  ;  their  connexion  with 
Argos,  ih. ;  tlieir  route  into  Asia, 
309 ;  modern  P.  culled  Iran,  335  ; 
used  40  as  an  indefinite  number, 
ii.  162. 

personal  pronouns,  the  author's  his- 
tory  of,  i.  350. 

Pertz,  3Io7i.  Hist.  Germ..  ii.  184  n. 
Pessinuntian,  a  title  of  Ivhca,  i.  22. 
Peter,  S.,  ii.  144,  145. 
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Peterborough,  milestones  near,  ii.  107. 

Abbey,  ii.  232  n. 

Peteus,  i.  276. 

*  Peti  and  Pape,'  ii.  32. 

Petia,  i.  e.  Pictlaud,  ii.  32. 

petorritum,  Gael.,  a  four-wheeled   car- 

riage,  i.  380 ;  its  derivatiou,  ib. ;  in 

Camden's  Celt.  list,  381. 
Petra,  iu  the    possession  of   Xebaioth 

400  B.C.,  i.   168,   169,    188,    193 ;    a 

great    centre    of    trade,    196-,    197 ; 

(Selah),  245  11. 
petra  of  salt  =  twelve  pounds,  ii.  71  n. 
Petriani,  Petrianis,  Peti-iana,  ii.  iii. 
Petrie  oa    Irish   round  towers,   ii.   71, 

73«- 

Petronius,  C,  took  Xapata,  i.  180. 

Pevensey  (Anderida),  a  Eoman  station, 
ii.  42,  1 79,  31 1 ;  acc.  to  some,  Caesar's 
landing-place,  371,  375,  377,  378. 

Pewsey,  the  vale  of,  ii.  210,  215. 

Pewsham  Forest,  ii.  254. 

Phaleg,  mj^thical  father  of  Heraclim, 
i.  146. 

Phamenoth,  an  Egj-ptian  month,  i.  323. 

Phantastica,  an  imagiuary  island  in  the 
Irish  sea,  i.  125. 

Pharaoh's  daughter  manied  a  Scythian 
prince  (Nenn.\  ii.  27,  28. 

Pharaohs,  i.  186,  209,  241,  248,  294; 
the  eaiiy,  55,  io'2  ;  Joseph's,  135, 
199;  none  before  Shishak  had  war 
with  Israel,  141  ;  of  the  Exodus,  144, 
199,  210,  323,  324.  326;  their  worship 
of  ancestors,  166,  171  ;  how  the 
Egypt.  historians  learnt  their  names, 
171  j  recorded  on  the  rocks  of  Sinai, 
179;  their  regnal  lists,  208;  those 
of  the  iSth  dynasty,  210-212,  246; 
of  the  igth  d\-nasty,  246,  247,  298, 
323,  324;  of  the  6th  dynasty,  213; 
the  Hykshos,  214. 

Pharusii  or  Pharousioi,  an  African 
tribe,  i.  293. 

Phaselis,  the  Phaselitae,  i.  200. 

Phasis,  r.,  i.  18,  127, 162;  the  principal 
drain  of  Cotcliis,  loi ;  acc.to  Plato,  the 
boundary  of  the  world,  108  ;  ii.  121. 

Phegos  (oracular  oak  at  Dodona),  i.  273. 

Philaeni,  altars  of  (Nennius),  ii.  27. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  i.  262  ;  ii.  107. 

Philipot's  map  of  Kent,  ii.  350. 

Philippi,  ii.  135. 

Philippos  of  Caria,  i.  267. 

Philistia,  i.  174,  1S6,  300-302;  oc- 
cupied  by  the  Edomites,  187,  188; 
no  distinct  language,  192  ;  associated 
with  Ereb,  195. 
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Philistim,  descended  from  Mizraim,  i. 
177,  181. 

Philistine  towns,  i.  301. 

galleys,  i.  306. 

Philistines,  i.  187,  i88,  190,  194,  195, 
243;  in  the  tirae  of  Abraham,  131  ; 
exiles  in  Caphtor,  ih.,  209  ;  whether 
the  native  race  of  that  district,  131, 
181,  1S6;  name  means  '  emigrants,' 
*32.  153  ;  how  far  connected  with 
the  Ibrim,  ib. ;  early  notices  of  them 
in  Scripture,  152;  formerly  thought 
to  be  the  Hykshos,  173;  prob. 
sprung  from  Lud,  1 74 ;  said  to  have 
been  conquered  byUzziah,  178  ;  con- 
demned  by  Ezekiel,  301;  i.  q.  the 
Pulusata,  305  ;  their  head-dress,  ib. ; 
their  worship  of  Anuka,  ib.,  306 ; 
their  allies  against  Eg}-pt,  ib. ; 
'  altars  of,'  ii.  24,  27. 

Philistus,  the  Sicilian  historian,  i.  56, 
57,  84,  91. 

Philitis,  the  '  Shepherd '  who  built  the 
Pyramids  (Herod.),  i.  153,  173. 

Phillips,  Professor,hisinaugural  address 
to  the  Brit.  Association,  i.  tii,  112; 
his  'Mountainsof  Yorkshire,'ii.  67  n. 

Philobiblius,  i.  336. 

Philological  Society's  '  Proceedings,'  i. 
350  n.,  353  n. ;  ii.  307  71. 

philologj'  and  philologists,  i,  129,  344, 
345;  ii.  154. 

'  philosophers,'  ancient  and  modern, 
on  tbe  Cosmogony,  i.  iio,  114,  115. 

'  philosophical '  treatment  of  history,  i. 

4.  312- 

'  Phiiosophical  Transactions,'  ii.  124. 

Philostratus,  i.  285. 

(pL\6deos,  Marcia  so  called  by  Hippo- 

lj'tus,  ii.  132  7j. 
Phineus,  i.  21. 
Phlegon,  i.  88. 
Phlogeus,  i.  87. 
Phoceans,  their  connexion  with  Iberia, 

i.   60 ;    an  lonian  family,  ib. ;    their 

dialect,  ib. 
Phoebus  (Apollo),  i.  253;  ii.  126. 
Phoenices,   their  cities  in  Xumidia,  i. 

289;  their  Spanish  colonies,  293. 
Phoenicia,    related    to   the    Scriptural 

Tyre  and  Sidon,  i.  151. 
Phoenicians,  name  in   general  history 

for  the  '  Canaan'  of  Scripture,  i.  147 ; 

long  cherished  their  Eastern  origin, 

ib. ;  Justin's  account  of  their  settle- 

ment  on  the  Mediterranean,  ih.,  148  ; 

first     dw-elt     on    the    Per.«iau    Gulf 

(Herod.),   ib. ;     their    early   histary 
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149  ;  among  the  lagoons  on  tlie  lower 
Euplirates,  148,  154,  193  ;  not  callecl 
Phoinoi  by  the  classical  Greeks,  155  ; 
whether  they  joined  in  the  Teucrian 
expedition,  226,  228  ;  worked  the  gold 
mines  of  Thasos,  227;  Gephuraioi 
believed  by  Herod.  to  be  P.,  249 ; 
known  imder  the  uame  Khita  or 
Kit,  26.^ ;  the  Kilikes  of  the  same 
race,  264;  they  ealled  Cypi"us  Kit- 
Karim,  264 ;  their  version  of  the 
Heraklesmythus,  287;  dateoftheirar- 
rivalinSpain,  71,  294;  thoseofCyprus, 
192,  306;  tlieir  infiuence  in  Europe, 
307;  employed  mercenavies,  309;  in 
contest  with  tlie  Ligurians,  ii.  18  ; 
wliether  they  built  Marseilles,  63. 

Phoenician  ali)habet,  adopted  by  the 
Hellenic  Greelis,  i.  266 ;  derived  by 
some  from  Egypt.  hieratics,  339. 

civilization  in  W.  Europe,  i.  69, 

287. 

colonies,  i.  52,  155,  300;  ii.  4. 

conquests,  i.  287,  289,  300. 

. inscriptions,  i.  207 ;  their  language 

a  Heb.  dialect,  138;  in  the  Cypriote 
monuments,  265. 

• language  spolien  by  the  Solumoi, 

i.  200. 

migrations  westward,  i.  243. 

pirates  in  the  Aegean,  i.  269. 

seamen  employed  by  Solomon,  i. 

^49-  .  .      .  ^ 
settlements  in  Spain,  1.  69,  71,  77> 

286,  294  ;  on  the  Mediterranean,  152, 

215,  269,  30S. 

symbolism,  ii.  84. 

temples  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  i.  148. 

• traders,  i.  47,  50;  ii.  4,  25. 

words  and  names,  i.  263-265. 

Phoinike  (Herod.  and  Odyssey),  i.  195, 

209  (Diod.),  206,  299. 
Phoinikes,  i.  244 ;  iri  Hamilcars  army, 

70  ;     =  Eruthraioi,    i.  e.    Eed    Men, 

153, 154;  derived  from  Phoinos,  155  ; 

sometimes    distinguished     from    the 

Surioi,    sometimes    confounded  with 

them,  188,    189,  194;  ethnologically 

i.  q.  the  Hittites,  227. 
Phoinix,    brother    of    Kilix,    i.     227; 

eponym  of  Phoinikes,  244. 
Plioinoi,    whether    root    of    tlie    Lat. 

Poeni,  i.  155. 
phonetic  valuc  of  hieroglyphs,   i.   337, 

Phorkus,  leader  of  the  Phruges, 
i.  23,  25 ;  father  of  the  Gorgoiis, 
etc,  29. 


Phraggoi,  a  German  tribe  in  Italy,  i. 
27;  prob.  i.  q.  Veragri,  ih.;  a  term 
for  the  marauding  Celtic  Alpine 
tribes,  ib, 

phraseology,  principles  of,  adopted  in 
this  book,  i.  5,  334,  335. 

Phrudis,  r.,  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Scheldt,  ii.  339. 

Phruges,  Gk.  equivalent  for  Thrugam- 
maoi  (Josephus),  i.  20  ;  came  to  Troy 
'fromafar,'  23,  25;  called  Briges  in 
Macedonia,  ib.,  229;  a  Plirygian 
name  signifying  freemen,  27;  term 
explained,  ib. ;  when  invaded  passed 
into   Greece,    28 ;    foUowed    Pelops, 

29  ;  their  graves  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
ib.  ;  a  remote  origin  assigned  to 
them,  30;  assumed  the  name  before 
Homer's  age,  ih.  ;  their  boundaries, 
229;  the  Armenians  their  colonists, 
309 ;  their  country  occupied  by  the 
Galatai,  403. 

Phrygia,  i.  23 ;  its  S.  portion  called 
Askania,  25  ;  Midas  its  mythical 
king,  29 ;  its  volcanic  district  im- 
portant,  30,  31,  35;  governed  by 
Otreus,  230. 

Lesser,  founded  by  the  Briges,  i. 

30  n.,  227,  229. 
Phrygian  chiefs,  i.  29,  232. 

immigration,  i.  29. 

language,  i.  26,  204,  266. 

mythology,  i.  30. 

townsanddistricts,i.22,28,  29,  302. 

used  as  syn.  with  Trojan  by  Lat. 

poets,  i.  229. 

Phrygians,  i.  19,  25,  232  ;  their  district 
iemp.  the  Trojan  war  discussed,  23; 
driven  from  the  Egean  by  the  Trojans, 
28  ;  their  antiquity  rel.  to  that  of 
the  Egyptians,  30  ;  clearly  distin- 
guished  by  Homer  from  the  Trojans, 
229;  their  superstitions  degrading, 
their  civilization  effete,  403. 

Phryx,  i.  28;  ii.  12S. 

Phthie,  i.  279. 

Phut,  a  son  of  Ham,  i.  1 74 ;  indicated 
the  Berber  tribes  (Josephus),  182; 
and  tho  Egypt.  Pount,  183;  doomed 
by  Ezekiel,  195,  295;  prob.  =  the 
Gaetuli,  290. 

Picard  ports  in  rel.   to    Caesar's  fleet, 

ii-  .S.S9.  .^74- 
Picardy,  shepherds  of,  i.  39S. 
Picenum  occupied  by  Siculi,  i.  15. 
Pictnc,  name  given  by  the  Britanni  to 

scout   boats,  ii.  31  ;    ihe  name  dis- 

cussed,  ib.,  32. 
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Pictavi  (Bk.  of  Annagh)  =  the  Picts, 
ii.  32. 

Picti,  first  mentioned  by  Eumenius, 
ii.  2S ;  passage  quoted,  ih.,  29  ;  acc. 
to  Amm.  Marcell.  divided  into  two 
tribes,  ih. ;  Claudian  thought  the 
name  =  painted  men,  30  ;  quota- 
tions,  ih. ;  this  opinion  followed  by 
some  modern  writers,  31 ;  prob. 
means  a  predatory  people,  32  ;  its 
connexion  with  Vectis,  33  ;  Cruidne, 
their  Father  (Innes),  ih. ;  date  of 
their  expulsion  from  Galloway,  34. 

'  Pictish  burghs '  described,  ii.  80. 

Pictish  liings,  ii.  33,  34. 

Pictland   called   Petia   (Saxo   Gram.), 

Picto,    Pictones,    Sth    cent.    equivalent 

for  Picti,  ii.  32. 
Picts,  ii.  30,  32,  So  ;  Vortigern's  suc- 

cesses    agaiust    them,    174;     Anto- 

ninus'  wall  erected  against,  273. 
and  Scots  defeated  by  the  Saxons, 

ii.  166. 
Piddle,  r.,  Dorset,  ii.  203,  204. 
Piedmont,  i.  381. 
Pieres    driven    irom    the    Peneus    by 

Temenidai,   i.    221;    connected  vsrith 

the  Teucrian  expedition,  ih. 
Pieria,  i.  221. 
'Pights,'  old  orthography  of  Picts,  ii. 

32  ;  miglit  be  revived,  33. 
Pildash,  son  of  Nahor,  i.  158. 
piles    in    river-beds,    how    protected, 

."•  3^3.   . 
Pill,  meaning  of  in  Engl.  topography, 

ii.  20. 
pilled,  O.E.  iov  peelfd,  i.  349. 
Pilling   Moss,   an   ancient   road  upon, 

ii.  118  n. 
pilum    (i/crcroy),    defensive    weapon    of 

the  Roman  soldier,    ii.    95 ;    its  ad- 

vantage  over    the    long    spear,  ih. ; 

described,     96 ;      view     of     modern 

antiquaries,   97  and   n.;    abandoned 

in  the  later  Empire,  98. 
Pinara,  Pandaros  worshipped  at,  i.  238, 

239,  248. 
Pinaros,  son  of  Tremilos,  i.  239. 
Pindar,  quoted,  i.  35,  271. 
Pindus,  m.,  i.  221. 
jnmcs    sylvestris,    Scotch    fir,    in   peat 

beds,  i.  122. 
Piran,  S.,  Corn.  form  of  Kieran,  Ir.,  i. 

380. 
Pirates,    the    Romans'   war    with,    ii. 

28. 
piratical  settlements  in  Lycia,  i.  248. 

Kk 


Pisidia,  i.  25. 

Pisidian  language    spoken    at  Kibura, 

i.  302. 
Pison,  r.,  of  Gen.  prob.  the  Karun,  i. 

Pitanatai,   some    of  the   Samnites    so 

called,  i.  93. 
Pitane,  a  division  of  Sparta,  i.  93  n. 
Pitland,    old    form    of    Pentland,    ii. 

Pittheus,  k.  of  Troezen  and  son  of 
Pelops,  i.  29  n. 

Plakie,  near  the  Mysian  Olympus, 
i.  227;  its  inhabitants  Peiasgoi, 
allies  of  Priam,  2  74 ;  their  language, 
ib. 

Plas  Newydd,  Flintshire,  ii.  277,  279. 

Plato,  prob.  believed  the  Atlantis-story 
to  be  real  history,  i.  283 ;  seldom 
draws  a  clear  line  between  his 
criticism  and  his  rhetoric,  283 ; 
indulges  the  latter  on  the  Atlantis, 
ib.;  his  teaching  on  the  elements  of 
language,  336 ;  his  limits  of  the 
world,  108,  127;  ii.  121. 

Plautilla,  prob.  the  sister  of  Fl.  Clemens 
and  daughter  of  Sabinus,  in  the 
Romau  martyrology,  ii.  142,  143. 

Plautius  Aulus,  ii.  96,  210,  394;  his 
wife  Pomponia  a  Christian,  125; 
whether  connected  with  Martial'8 
Pudens,  127-129;  retired  from  the 
government  of  Britain  47  A.D.,  130; 
perh.  took  to  Italy  Cogidubnus' 
infant  daughter,  131 ;  his  intimacy 
with  Sabinus,  etc,  142  ;  his  campaign 
in  Britain,  381  ;  most  important  in 
its  results,  but  seldom  noticed  by 
historians,  395 ;  Dio  Cassius  the 
chief  authority,  ib. ;  details  of  the 
campaign,  ib.,  401 ;  the  Triads  and 
Orosius  ignore  his  conquests,  ih.;  his 
route  confounded  with  Caesar's,  403  ; 
prob.  founded  London,  405. 

Pliny,  i.  15,  30,  56,  59,  72,  95,  96,  lor, 
102,  117,  148,  154,  181,  182,  203 
and  n.,  224  n.,  233-236,  293,  378, 
381,  382,  388,  389;  ii.  15,  21,  109 
n.  ;  on  Britanni  near  the  Somme, 
4,  7.  ".  14- 

Pliocene  and  post-Pliocene  strata,  i. 
118. 

Plot,  on  the  Grimsdikes,  ii.  151  ;  on 
the  Icknield  Way,  227  n.,  240. 

Plutarch,  i.  16,  22,  42,  45,  48,  85,  92, 
209,  223;  his  reference  to  Atlantis, 
283,  284  n. ;  ii.  109  n. ;  identifies 
Osiris  with  Dionusos,  i.  32. 
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Pluto,  the    Eegnator    Averni,    i.    13; 

called  Serapis  by  the  Egyptians,  32. 
Plutonic  localities,  Plutonium,  i.  12. 
Plymouth,  ii.  329. 
Po,   r.,   plain  of  covered  by  the  Galli, 

i.  38-40  ;  previously  by  the  Tusci,  96  ; 

■who   once    possessed  all  Italy  N.  of 

it,  100  ;  visited  by  the  Pelasgoi,  253  ; 

a  fish  called  attilus  found  in  it,  381. 
Pocock  visited  Citium  in  Cyprus,  i.  262. 
Poeni,  i.  120,  i^S  ;  their  migration  to 

Spain,  293  ;  their  history  there,  294, 

389-  .  .     ^ 

Pola,  prob.  a  town  of  theKolkhoi,  1.  56, 

102. 

Poland,  Jews  there  called  Askenazim, 
i.  25;  not  =  Pwyl,  ii.  155  n. ;  cf.  20. 

poles  and  polos,  Gk.  compounds  in, 
i.  396. 

Poles  near  the  Croats,  i.  234. 

Polish  dialect,  i.  234. 

Poltuobria,  ancient  name  of  Ainos, 
i.  219. 

Polyaenus,  on  Caesar's  invasion  of 
Britain,  ii.  401,  402. 

Polybius,  i.  Ii,  52,  53,  69,  70,  100,  371  ; 
on  the  Belgae,  389,  398,  400,  401; 
on  the  Britannic  Isles,  ii.  1 ;  date  of 
his  history,  'ib.  ;  on  the  Gauls  of 
Italy,  62 ;    on   Eoman    armour,  95, 

97,  98- 
Polydore  Vergil  on  the  death  of  Am- 

brosius,  ii.  184. 
'  Polyolbion,'  ii.  222  n. 
Polyphemus,  i.  35. 
Pompouia    Graecina,    wife    of    Aulus 

Plautius,    ii.   125;    charged   with   a 

'  foreign  superstition,'  ib. ;  the  result 

of    her    trial,    ib.,    142 ;    prob.    had 

charge      of     Cogidubnus'     daughter 

Claudia,    125,    130;    her    contempo- 

raries,  133. 
Pomponia  Rufina,  ii.  1 26. 
Pomponian  g.ens,  the  Rufi  a  family  in, 

ii.  125,  126. 
ponte    Scaldis,    i.  e.    at    the    Scheldt 

bridge,  ii.  108. 
Pontia  island,  Fl.  Domitilla  banished 

to,  ii.  13 7- 
ponttbus,  ii.  108. 
Pontic  Scythia,  i.  43,  44 ;  i.  q.  South 

Russia,  45,  85,  102. 
Pontike,  i.  e.  the  district  of  Pontus,  i.  60. 
Pontos,  i.  21  ;   the  Euxine  first  called 

Axenos,  24. 
Pontus,  i.  32,  60,  193,  269  n. 
Pool-harbours,     whether     capable     of 

sheltering  fleets,  ii.  358,  374. 


Poole,    Dorset,   a  break   here    in   the 

cliffs,  ii.  47. 
Poole,  Mr.  R.  Stuart,  on  the  Egyptian 

'vague  year,'  i.  322,  323. 
Popes,  on  the  Pelagian  heresy,  ii.  139. 
Poppaea,  had  the  title  Beoae^rjs,  ii.  132  n. 
Porrex,  ii.  256. 
'  port,'  '  portus,'  definite  meaning  of,  ii. 

363- 
Port,  an  A.  S.  leader,  ii.  180. 
Portishead,  ii.  246  n. 
Portsmouth,  ii.  iSo,  184. 
Portuguese,   a   Romance   language,   i. 

83  ;  empire  of  Brasil,  126. 
Portus  Adurni,  ii.  155. 
Portus   Britannicus,  i.e.   Boulogne,   ii. 

336,  370,  396. 

Portus  Icius,  place  of  Caesar's  embark- 
ation,  ii.  331 ;  some  port  of  the 
Morini,  332  ;  various  tidal  harbours 
suggested,  ib. ;  either  Wissant  or 
Boulogne,  333 ;  Caesars  ships  as- 
sembled  there  for  his  second  expe- 
dition,  ib.;  prob.  because  the  passage 
thence  was  the  shortest,  ih.;  why  the 
Romans  preferred  Gesoriacum  to  it, 
334 ;  arguments  of  the  Boulognese 
antiquaries,  336  ;  Wissant  lies"  at  its 
eastern  extremity,  337 ;  its  identity 
with  Wissant  established,  340,  341 ; 
recapitulation  of  the  argument,  342  ; 
question  as  to  its  relative  position  to 
the  country  of  the  Morini,  357;  Mr. 
Long's  opinion,  362,  367,  370,  376; 
Prof.  Airy's  view,  373,  374,  378. 

Portus   Lemanis   (Hythe   harbour),   ii. 

353.  358.  . 

Poseidon,  father  of  Eumolpus,  1.  276  ; 
his  claim  to  supremacy  at  Athens, 
ib. ;  his  contention  with  Athene,  277, 
285  ;  grandfather  of  Danaos,  307  ; 
father  of  Athene,  308. 

Poseidonius,  historian,  i.  46-48,  225; 
his  opinion  on  the  migrations  of  the 
Kimmerioi,  ib. ;  on  the  Atlantis,  1 19. 

Possis,  the  Magnesian,  i.  253. 

Postdiluvians,  heirs  of  a  civilization 
before  the  Deluge,  i.  215. 

Postgate,  a  gateway  in  the  Walls,  ii. 

Potteries,  the,  ii.  222  n. 

Pount,  a  race  of  red  men  on  the  Egypt. 
monuments,  i.  183;  prob.  i.  q.  Phut, 
ib. ;   on  a  Thebes  inscription,  294. 

Powys,  ii.  49  and  n. 

in  Kyndylan's  poem,  ii.  298,  300  ; 

Brochmacl  k.  of,  299,  309. 

woodland  (Argoed  Bowys),  ii.  43. 
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'  praetentura,'  drawn'by  Hadrian,  ii.  90. 
Praetorium,  i.e.  a  govemor's  residence 

(Itin.),  ii.  112. 
Praetutii,  an  Italian  district  occupied 

by  Siculi,  i.  15. 
Prasias,  lake,  i.  223. 
Praxedes,  S.,  sister  of  S.  Pudentiana,  ii. 

141  ;  an  old  church  dedicated  to  her, 

142,  145. 
Praxidika,  a  nymph,  also  called  Ogygia, 

i.  239. 
prepositional  compounds,  i.  354,  355. 
PrestatjTi,  Flintshire,  ii.  278. 
Preston,  ii.  1 18  n. 
Pretanid.  or  Pretanik  Island  and  Ooean 

(Marcian),  ii.  9. 
Pretanike,  Pretanoi,  Steph.  Bj-zant.,  ii. 

9  n._ 
Pretorian  Prefect,  ii.  105  n. 
Priam,  i.  19,  25,  229,  232,  237,  23R,  274, 

284;  his  European  allies,  2iS,  219. 
price,  archaic  form  oi  prize,  i.  349. 
Primipihis,  po.st  of,  enjoyed  by  Pudens, 

ii.  126,  127. 
Princes  Eisborough,  old  ditch  near,  ii. 

19S  n. 
Priscian,  paraphrased  the  work  of  Dio- 

nysius,  ii.  5,  6. 
Privet,  r.,  Hants,  ii.  151. 
probabilities,  their  value  in  historical 

evidencp,  i.  6. 
Proliert,  his  collection  of  the  Triads,  ii. 

182,  194,  195. 
Probus,  Vopiscus'  Life  of,  ii.  109. 
Procolitia     (Carrow-brough),     on     the 

Wall,  ii.  93. 
Procopius,  i.  24  ;  ii.  11  n.,  105  n. 
profian,  A.  S.  verb,  to  prove,  i.  352. 
proinnteach,  Ir.,  refectory,  ii.  70. 
Proitos,  k.  of  Lukia,  i.  239. 
Proper  naraes,  shifting  meanings  of,  i.  3. 
Prophetesses  or  priestesses,  of  the  Kim- 

broi,  ii.  88. 
Propontis,  i.  23,  231. 
Propraetor,  in  liritain,  ii.  112,  305. 
Proserpina,   the   Juno  Averna,  i.    13; 

her  statue  at  Sinope,  32. 
jirosopopoeia,  results  in  mythus,  i.  4. 
jtroven,  as  past  participle  of  j)rore,  in- 

vented  by  the  Scotch,  i.  352  ;  arlopted 

as  a  legal  phrase  in  Scot.  law,  ib.  353 ; 

hence  became  English,  ih. 
'  Province,  the,'  i.  377,  378;  ii.  344. 
Provincia  Severiana  (Wiltshire),  ii.  16. 
proviiicial  dialects,  i.  138,  348. 

■ glossaries,  i.  347. 

]irovincialisnis,  ofclassical  writers,i.348. 
Provincials,  duties  of,  ii.  105. 


Prydain,  i.  e.  Eoman  Britain,  W.,  ii.  8  ; 

symbolizes    the    law   and    order   of 

Roman  government,  9,  33  n.,  34,  39. 
PrydjTi,  in  W.  MSS.  denotes  N.  Britain, 

ii.  34. 
Psammetichus,   took   Ashdod,   i.    1S6 ; 

promised  by  the  oracle  '  brazen  men,' 

281. 
psellizein,  to  falter,  i.  267. 
pshenk,  a  strange  Egyptian  headgear, 

PsUlius,  r.,  i.  21. 

jjsophos,  a  word  coined  to  denote  sound, 
i.  267. 

pterugia,  tags  wom  by  the  Khalubes, 
i.  162. 

Ptolemaeus  in  Tighemach,  ii.  27. 

Ptolemaeus,  son  of  Lai;os,  i.  400. 

Ptolemaic  times,  i.  136  n.,  245  n.,  296. 

Ptolemaide,  ii.  109. 

'  Ptolemies,'  i.  32,  400  ;  ii.  27,  28. 

Ptolemy,  the  Geographer,  i.  15,  32,  S5, 
87,  98,  157,  161,  184,  1S5,  203,  224, 
226,  285,  291,  32S,  329,  362,  363, 
364,  368,  382,  3S9,  399  ;  ii.  9,  1 7,  20, 
21,  25,  29,  35,  37,  40,  41,  46-4S,  51, 
210,  338,  339,  341  ;  sometimes  as- 
signs  towns  near  the  frontier  to  the 
wrong  people,  210  ?i. ;  his  Catyeuch- 
latii  prob.  a  blundered  name,  389 ; 
the  great  authority  on  S.  Britain,  ib. 

Ptolemy  Keraunos,  i.  400. 

Pudens,  sends  greetings  by  S.  Paul  to 
Timothj',  ii.  123,  129,  130;  Martiars 
friend  Aulus,  ih.;  his  cbaracter,  126, 
129;  allusions  to  in  Martial's  epi- 
grams,  126-128;  his  marriage  with 
Claudia,  123,  128,  129;  his  con- 
tinued  intimacy  with  Martial  ex- 
plained,  131 ;  no  right  to  assume  that 
he  was  a  Christian,  ih. ;  reasons  for 
the  Apostle's  good  opinion,  132;  a 
man  of  amiable  disposition,  133;  his 
contemporaries  at  Eome,  ih.  ;  inde- 
pendent  testimony  to  the  identit}-, 
142  ;  legend  that  his  wife's  name 
was  Sabinella  explained,  143 ;  aUu- 
sion  in  Wiseman's  '  Fabiola,'  145. 

son  of  Pudentinus,  in  the  Chiches- 

ter  inscription,  ii.  124, 

one  of  his  kinsmen  in  the  legends 

Eoman  missionary  to  Britain,  ii.  142. 

Pudentiana,  S.,  daughter  or  grand- 
daughter  of  Pudens,  i.  141 ;  her 
Church  in  Eome,  142,  145  ;  evidence 
of  a  higher  Christian  society,  143. 

Puglie,  Owen,  his  Welsh  Dictionary,  i. 
26,   27,  39  «.,  356,  357;   ii.  31,  42, 
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45,  52,  1S2  ;  etlited  the  'Marwnacl,' 
2S9  ;  character  of  his  edition,  ih., 
290  ;  comments  on  his  notes,  292  «., 
293  71.,  295,  298  n.,  299  n.,  301  n. 

Pulaimenes,  leader  of  the  Paphlagones, 
i.  21. 

Pulusata,  a  hieroglyphic  name  given  to 
the  Shepherd  vvho  built  tbe  Pyra- 
mids,  i.  153;  perh.  ||  Peleshtim,  z6.,  = 
the  Philistines,  305. 

piivip,  W.,  five,  once  a  dissyllable,  i.  362, 
380  and  71. 

Punic  war,  ii.  28. 

Punjaiib,  the,  inhabited  by  a  Sanscrit- 
speaking  race,  i.  85,  335. 

Purborough  Castle,  ii.  191. 

Purene,  a  city  at  the  source  of  the  Ister 
(Herod.\  i.  36  ;  this  statement  a  proof 
of  IIerod.'s  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  interior  of  Europe,  37  ;  tlie  Py- 
renees,  54,  71. 

'  purlins,'  their  use  in  roof-construction, 
ii.  78. 

Puy  (le  Tartaret,  Inva  currents  of,  i.  1 1 8. 

2ncll,  W.,  a  ]iool,  ii.  20. 

Pvvyl,  land  of,  i.  402  ;  the  Galedin  driven 
from  by  an  inuudation,  ii.  20 :  expla- 
nation  of  the  term,  ib. ;  prob.  var. 
form  of  jmil,  ih. ;  home  of  one  of  the 
'tribes  of  invasion,'  33  n.  ;  wrongly 
identified  with  Poland,  etc,  155  n. 

Pjjhtas,  A.  S.  fonn  of  Picti,  Pights, 
etc,  ii.  33. 

Pyramids,  of  Egypt,  i.  153,  173;  hori- 
zontal  vaulting  used  in,  ii.  67. 

Pj'rasos,  in  Thessaly,  i.  278. 

Pyrenees  (Purene),  i.  37,  54,  59,  70, 
73.  74>  77.  98,  105,  389;  Western, 
52,  72,  83  ;  Eastern,  71,  81,  83  ;  ii. 
16. 

Pyi'iphlegethon,  i.  9,  13. 

Pyrrhus,  his  proposed  invasion  of  Italy, 
i.  400. 

Pythagoras,  the  Gauls  held  vvith  him 
that  the  soul  is  immortal,  ii.  99. 

Quadi,  their  huts  how  constructed,  ii. 

quadrangular   buildings,    their    advan- 

tages  over  circular,  ii.  71. 
Quadrigarius,  Cl.,  ii.  95. 
qualifying  adjectives,  substantives  and 

prepositions   in   co7npound   terms,  i. 

354- 
Quarley  Hill,  ii.  174. 
•  (uarries,  fumishing  large  slabs,  ii.  66. 
<.>uarterly  Review,  i.  117;  ii.  91  n.,  92. 
Quatreincre,  M.,  i.  169. 


'  Queen  Onka,'  of  Aeschylus,  i.  306. 
Quercas  aesculus,  the  Italian  oak  vvith 

edible  acorns,  i.  273. 
Quinctilian  has  preserved  Virgirs  verses 

against  Annius  Cimber,  ii.  'j. 

r,  initial  in   hieroglyphs,  may  have  & 

vovvel  prefixed,  i.  197. 
r,  hieroglyph  sign  for,  may  be  read  l, 

i.  197.' 
r,  dentalized  into  rd,  i.  359. 
r,  distinct   pronunciation    of  Eng.,  ii. 

231. 
Raamah,  son  of  Cush,  father  of  Sheba 

and  Dedan,  i.  176;  in  Lxx.  Ehegma, 

ih. ;  fui-nished  merchandise  to  Tyrus, 

ih.,  177. 
Raamses,  an  Egypt.   treasure   city,  i. 

210. 
rah-ha-Jiohel,  tltle  given  by  Jonah  to 

the  ship-captain,  i.  143. 
Rabbinical  writers,  gen,  adopted  Ma- 

netho's  views  on  the  Exodus,  i.  210. 
rabbit-skins,    trade   in   between    Spain 

and  Rome,  i.  391  n.;  perh.  this  trade 

gave  their  name  to  the  Canenfates, 

Rabshakeh,  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  i. 
142  ;  the  request  of  Hezekiah's  ofli- 
cers,  ib. ;  his  and  their  Aramaic,  ib. 

143>  193- 
Rachab,  Rahab,  her  place  in  the  gene- 

alogies,  i.  316  ;   founded  a  family  in 

Israel,  ib. ;  Salmon  married  into  this 

family,  ib. 
rain,  Ger.,  boundary  of  a  field,  ii.  149  n. 
ralca,  to  spread  out  by  beating,  ralija, 

expansion,  original  Heb.  terui  for  fir- 

mament,  i.  115,  116. 
Raketi,   a   place   in   tlie    Saitic   nome, 

prob.  i.q.  Rakotis,  a  suburb  of  Alex- 

andria,  i.  296  ;  near  the  isle  of  Pha- 

ros,  ih. 
'Ram,    kindred    of,'   i.    138,  141,   241, 

245- 

Rames,  a  son  of  Ahmes,  i.  210  ;  prob. 
Governor  of  Goshen,  and  a  var.  forni 
of  Rameses  and  Ramses,  211,  324. 

Rameses,  lantl  of,  the  district  round 
Goshen,  i.  210;  origin  of  the  name, 
ih.  211  and  n. 

Ramses  11,  i.  141  ;  the  Rebu  his  ene- 
mies,  19 7;  conquered  the  Masa,  205; 
snpposed  to  be  the  Sesostris  of  Herod., 
208  ;  acc.  to  German  critics  tlie  Pha- 
raoh  of  the  Exodus,  210,  324;  argu- 
ments  against  this  view,  ?7;.,  211  ;  his 
battle  vvith  the  Khita,  246;  described 
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bj'Penta-ur,  247;  liis  son  Meneplitha, 

298  ;  the  Shairetana  his  body-guard, 

301. 
Ramses  III,  a  papyrus  of,  i.  141  ;  pro- 

mises  made  to  him  by  Ammon,  294. 
TJamsgrtte,  etymology  of,  ii.  153  and  n. 
ranfj,  a  Scotch  preterite  of  rcUjn,  i.  352. 
Kasenna    of   Lydia,    their   ascendancy 

among  the  Tyriheni,  i.  96  ;    a  con- 

stituent  elemeut  of  the  Etrusci,  254  ; 

Herodotus'  error,  ih. 
Ilask,    Danish  philologist,  i.   345 ;    his 

'  laws,'  ih. 
rat,  0.  Celt.,   H  Ir.   rodh,  "W.  rhaih,  a 

plain,  i.  360. 
Eatae   (Leicester),  i.  e.   the  fields,  tlie 

champaign,  i.  371  ;    foriii  Ratis  abl. 

phiral  also  used,  ii.  109-11 1. 
rath,  Ir.,  fortress,  i.  361. 
Ilauraci,  i.  44;  name  of  a  city,  ii.  iii. 
Kavennaw,    i.    75 ;    indeclinable    forms 

common  in,  ii.  iio  and  '/(.,  iii  ;    his 

Alaunae  and  Saliuae,  2S4. 
Kawlinson,  Sir  Henry,  i.  64 ;  deciiihered 

the  Behistun  inscription,  65. 
lieader,  the,  Mr.  Long's  contributions 

to,  ii.  3.=;7>  363,  369.  375.  378- 
Reading,  ii.  iio. 
Eeate,  valley  of,  the  Umbrians  expelled 

from,  i.  92. 
Eeatinus  Ager,  E.  of  Eome,  prob.  the 

native  seat  of  the  Aborigine<,  i.  92. 
Eebekah,  daughter  of  Bethuel,  i.  15S. 
Eebu,  name  of  a  people  on  the  hiero- 

glyphic  inscriptions,  i.  151,  197;  to  be 

identified  with  the  Ereb,  ih. ;  headed 

a  confederacy  of  tribes  and  invaded 

Egypt,  ih.,  298 ;   acc.  to  De  Rouge 

Libyans,  197;  arguments  against  this 

view,  ih.    iSee  Ereb. 
Eechabites,  i.  192. 
Recnekl,  poss.  origin  of  Rykeneld,  ii. 

222. 
'  Eecognitiones  '   of  Clement,  its   cha- 

racter,  ii.  135. 
Record  Commission,  the,  ii.  157. 
Eeculver,  a  Roman  garrison  at,  ii.  155; 

its  monastery  founJed  by  Basse,  318. 
Eed   book    of  Hengest,    ii.   158,    1S7; 

contains  the  poeni  of  Kyndylan,  289  ; 

text  of  the  author's  edition,  290. 
Red  men  on  the  Egyptian  mouuments, 

'•  153- . 
Red  sea,  i.  154,  168  ;  ii.  24,  25. 
Eeedsdale,  ii.  107. 
Reeves,  Dr.,  i.  14  ;  on  the  meaning  of 

sudes  hinales,  ii.  72  ;   on  '  the  Ician 

Sea,'  341. 


'Eegnator  Averni,'  i.  13. 

Regnum,  ii.  109  ;  taken  by  Aelle,  179. 

reguli,  or   petty  princes    west    of   the 

Severn,  ii.  259. 
Eehoboth,    built   by   Asshur,    i.    138  ; 

perh.  on  the  site  of  the  village  Eo- 

hebeh,  139,  184. 
Eemi,  <i  town  of  Belgica,  ii.  iii. 
'  remnant,'   a  tenn  often  occurring   in 

the  Prophets,  i.  187. 
re7i,  Svved.,  boundary,  ii.  149  n. 
Eenan,  M.,  i.  169  ;   on  S.  Paurs  con- 

verts,  ii.  123. 
renowmc,  archaisra  for  renoion,  i.  349. 
Eephaim,  smitten  by  Chedorlaomer,  i. 

159,    160,    174;    worshipped   Ashto- 

retii,  303. 
Eesen,   '  between  Nineveh  and  Calah, 

a   great   cit}','  i.   13S,   1S3  ;    prob.  a 

variant  of  Ruten,  138  ;  its  ruins  not 

between  Kimroud   and   Kouyunjik, 

140  ;  its  situation  uuknown  but  con- 

jectured,  1S4. 
Ret,  a  race  depicted   on  some  Egypt. 

tombs,  i.  305. 
Reubenites,    expeUed    tlie    Hagarites, 

temp.  Saul,  i.  167;   prob.  took  Tad- 

mor,  ih. 
Reumah,  mother  of  Tebah,  etc,  i.  15S. 
Revisionists  of  the  Bible,  their  re.spon- 

sibnities  as  to  the  Eng.  hmguage,  i. 

35i>  352. 
Revue  Arch^ologique,  i.  195  n.,  211. 
Re)'-cross  or  Rie-cross,  on  Stanemore, 

ii.  107;  acc.  to  soiiie  Scotch  writers 

the  ancient  limes  between  England 

and  Scotland,  2SG. 
Reyuolds,    on   indeclinable    names,    ii. 

109  ;  on  the  Wall,  1 14. 
Rhadamanthus,  i.  154,  155  n.;    son  of 

Zeus  and  Europe.  299. 
Rhaeti,  a  border-tribe  of  Germania,  i. 

224. 
rhaj,  W.,  a  front,  van,  and  its  com- 

pounds  rhajdy,  etc,  ii.  50. 
Rhagae,  root  of  Rhegine.s,  i.  152. 
rhath,  W.,  a  plain,  i.  360;  prob.  root  of 

Ratae,  371. 
Rhea,  worshipped  by  Bereknntes,  i.  22  ; 

called    '  niother  of  the    Gods,'   '  the 

great  Goddess,'  ib. ;  niother  of  Osiris, 

205. 
Rhebantia,  the  land  about  the  r.  Psil- 

lius  (Arrian),   nanied  from  Rhebas, 

and  denoting  a  large  coast  tract  E. 

of  the  Bosporus,  i.  2 1  j  =  Riphath  of 

Josephus,  ih. 
Ehebas,  r.,  its  neighbourhood  connected 
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with  early  Gk.  legends,  i.  2i ;  visited 
by  the  Argonauts,  ih. 
r\ed,  W.,  a  course,  i.  373  n.,  381. 
Eheged,    ii.   49  ;    the  district   defined, 
50;    etymology    of    term,    ih.;    the 
southern  E.  between  the  Silures  and 
Demetae,  ib. ;  the  northern  R.  North 
Lancashire,  5 1 ;  the  ^Vestern  frontier 
of  the  Brigantes,  ih.  ;  Dyfed  follows 
it,  ib. 
Rhegines,  Gk.  name  for  the  Askhanaxoi, 
i.  20,  24;  lit.  the  men  of  Rhagae  = 
(Josephus)  the  Medes,  152. 
Rhegma  (Lxx.)  =  Raamah,  i.  176. 
Eheims,  i.   3S4  ;    formed  from  Rhemi, 

ii.  19. 
Rhemi,  i.  390  ;  ii.  19. 
Rhenish   frontier,  line   between   Celts 

and  Teutons  on,  i.  390. 
Rhenus,  i.  386  n. 

Rhewabeh  [Rohebeh],  near  the  junction 

of  the  Khabour   and  Euphrates,  i. 

139,  184. 

rlii,  W.,  chief ,  |1  Lat.  rlx,  i.  373. 

rhim,  W.,  margin,  ||  A.  S.  rima,  ii.  1 50  n. 

Bhine,  r.,  i.  47,  387  ;    deposits  at  its 

mouth,  48;    sahnon  caught  in,  381, 

382;   Caesar's  account  of  the  tribes 

on   it,    390  ;    the    two   branches    of 

tlie  Lower  R.,  ih.,  366 ;  plain  at  its 

mouth  occupied  by  the  Frisii,  ii.  4, 

t; ;  Cimbric  coast  settlements,  7  ;  one 

of   the  four  passages  from  Gaul   to 

Britain,  ii.  338  ;    a  limes  between  it 

and  theDanube,  92  ;  ?im  along,  102. 

Rhinocorura,  the  southern  port  for  the 

commerce  from  the  Euphrates,  near 

the  modern  El  Arish,  i.  151,  196  n. ; 

the  Ereb  on  its  coast,  189;  called  the 

land  of  the  Kharu  or  Sharu,  ih. ;  the 

port  of  Petra,  196. 

Rhiphathaioi,       called       Paphlagones, 

fouiided  by  Rhiphathes   (Josephus), 

i.  20.     See  Riphath. 

Rhiwvelen,  '  the  yellow  slope,'  common 

name  in  W.  topography,  ii.  307. 
rliod,  W.,  a  wheel,  i.  381  and  n. 
Rhodope,  Mt.,  i.  223,  255. 
Khone  (Rhodanus),  r.,  i.  36,  56,  86,  287, 
363;  tribes  around,  53;  Iberesreached 
to  (Strabo),  «^.  54,  70,  75,  81 ;  its  basin 
temp.  Caesar,  377,  37S,  393  ;    dupli- 
city  of  names  among  its  tribes,  382  ; 
Germani  settled  near,  38S,  3S9  ;  Al- 
lobroges  to  the  S.,  405  ;  whetlier  the 
term  Brython  was  usod  on,  ii.  1 1  ;  In- 
subres  on,   1 7 ;    plain  at    its  mouth, 
18  ;  a  Eoman  district,  311  n. 


rhjd,  W.,  a  ford,  H  0.  Celt.  rit,  i.  360 ; 
in  Lat.  geography  rilum,  370. 

Rhys  ab  Tewdwr,  ii.  196  n. 

Rhys,  son  of  Morial,  fought  at  Cattra- 
eth,  ii.  324. 

rhythms,  Eng.  and  Norman,  ii.  316. 

Ribble,  r.,  ii.  51. 

Ribchester,  inscription  found  at,  ii.  iiS. 

'  Richard  of  Cirencester,'  ii.  202  n. 

Richborough,  Kent  (Ritupis\  ii.  113; 
terminus  of  the  Second  Iter,  114, 
116  ;  a  Roman  garrison,  155  ;  Vorti- 
mer's  last  battle  near,  177;  prob.  not 
taken  by  the  English  till  after  liis 
death,  ih. ;  one  of  the  three  Roman 
ports,  397. 

'  Richmilde  Strete,'  in  the  Monasticon, 
ii.  222  n. ;  not  Rykneld  St.,  ih. 

Rickenhall,  Durham,  ii.  223  n. 

Rickman,  Mr.  J.,  liis  opinions  on  Druid- 
ical  structures,  ii.  212  ;  assigns  tlieni 
a  later  date  than  the  Koman  conquest, 
ih.  ;  some  of  his  positions  unsatisfac- 
tory,  ih.,  213;  his  view  modified  by 
Mr.  Ilerbert,  ih.  ;  finds  '  respectable 
workmanship '  at  Stonehenge,  ?6.,  2 1 5. 

Eickneld   Street    (Higden),  ii.   223   n. 

Sec  Rykeneld. 
Ridgeway,  point  of  its  junction  with 

the  Icknield  Way,  ii.  229. 
Eiding,  the  West,  its  ancient  forest,  ii. 

43.  235. 
Rieu  des  Anguilles,  R.  d'HerIan,  R.  du 
Chatelet,  drains  of  the   'backwater' 
near  Wissant,  ii.  335. 
righ,  Ir.,  ||  rhi,  W.,  and  rix,  Lat.,  i.  360, 

.^73- 
'Rignall'    Street,    i^th   cent.,   ii.    222. 

See  Rykeneld. 
rima,  A.  S.,  niargin,  ii.  150  n. 
Ringwood,  Hants,  ii.  151. 
Riphath,  son  of  Gomer,  i.  6 ;  represented 

the  Paphlagones  (Josephus),  20,  So, 

87  ;  the  ruling  powerof  Papldagonia, 

temp.  Moses,  21  ;  the  intrusion  of  the 

Bithunoi  after  the  Trojan  war,  ib. 
rif,  O.  Celt.,  a  ford,  i.  360 ;  not  a  wheel 

in  mod.  Celt.,  381  n. 
Ritson,  on  the  Cruithnii,  ii.  33. 
Ritupae,  Ritupis  (Richborough),  ii.  Iil, 

113,  116. 
rix,  O.  Celt.  ending  (reg-s),  i.  360. 
Robertsbridge,  on  the  Rotlier,  formerly 

limit  of  the  tide,  ii.  375. 
Rochester,    ii.    55    (Durobrivis),    116, 

117. 
Rockingham  Forcst,  jn-ob.  the  remains 

of  Ai-goed  Calehrynnydd,  ii.  44 ;  the 
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Erming  Street  near,  235,  called  Wat- 
lin-  Kt.,  ih.,  236. 

Roden,  r.  (?  Tridonwy),  ii.  304. 

rodh,  Ir.,  a  plaiii,  i.  360,  37 1- 

Ilodington,  ii.  322. 

'  Uogationes,'  a  Cliurcli  service  at 
Vienne,  i.  117. 

Ivoger  of  Wendover,  furnishes  dates, 
ii.  164,  174,  187,  194. 

Eoliebeli  or  Ilohabah,  represents  Reho- 
both,  i.  139,  1S4. 

Tiolls,  Ciose  and  Patent,  ii.  43  n. 

llolrich  circle,  ii.  212. 

Komance  languages,  i.  83,  350 ;  ii. 
112  n. 

Eome,  i.  27,  39,  92,  97;  ii.  68,  398; 
Sikeloi  once  in  its  neighbourhood,  i. 
II  ;  Saturnalia  at,  93  ;  Oscan  dialect 
spoken  at,  94  ;  Hercules  Sancus  wor- 
shipped  at,  95  ;  its  influence  on  the 
Ligurian  races,  98  ;  its  destruotion 
by  the  Gauls,  256  ;  its  early  inter- 
course  with  Spain,  ib.,  257  ;  its  con- 
quest  of  Carthage,  294. 

personified  by  Claudian,  ii.  ^o  n.\ 

her  dominion  in  Britain,  57  ;  sup- 
plied  with  ckiaks,  etc.  by  the  Gaids, 
]oo  ;  on  the  Itinerary,  104  ;  S.  Paurs 
imprisonment  there,  122,  123,  131; 
Claudius  expelled  Christians  from,  125 
and  n. ;  Cogidubnus'  daugliter  prob. 
sent  tliere,  125;  his  alliance,  131; 
Christian  residents  at,  126,  129,  133; 
bishops  of,  1 34-141  ;  churches  at, 
134-136  and  n..  142,  145  ;  the  Church 
at  under  Clement,  137  ;  as  a  mother 
Church,  140;  missionary  aid  from 
whether  sent  to  Britain,  ih.  ;  high 
society  at  whetlier  touched  by  Cliris- 
tianity,  123,  133;  takenbythe  Goths, 
168  and  n.  ;  by  Brennus,  257. 

Koman  amphitlieatre,  Avebury's  re- 
sembLince  to,  ii.  212. 

antiquaries,  i.  71,  95. 

architecture,  ii.  71. 

armies,  ii.  97,  155,  395. 

armour,  ii.  94,  95. 

artists,  ii.  160. 

ascenclancy,    supremacy,    oppres- 

sion,  i.  388. 

• authorities  on  early  Saxon  settle- 

ments,  ii.  155. 

Bishops,  ii.  135,  140,  141. 

bricks,  ii.  66  u. 

•  Britons,  ii.  296. 

■ •  burial  grounds,  ii.  23S. 

■ camps,  ii.  89,  237,  405. 

casklla,  ii.  251,  354. 


Roman  Christians,  ii.  132  and  n.,  133, 

136. 
■ Church,  ii.  86  n.,  123,  134,  138, 

140. 

citizens,  ii.  137. 

citizenship,  ii.  13. 

civilization,  i.   38,  50,  3S8,   393 ; 

ii.  157  n. 

cotfins,  ii.  86. 

coins,  ii.  82,  86,  205  71. 

colonies  in   Britain,  ii.    284,  306, 

307- 

cohmists,  i.  39. 

conquest  of  Britain,  ii.  48,  51,  142, 

200, 

consuls,  i.  41,  42  ;  ii.  139, 166,  169. 

• consuLships,  ii.  161. 

customs,  ii.  94,  124,  125,  311. 

descent  of  Ambrosius,  ii.  172. 

■ earthworks,  ii.  91,  92. 

emperors,  ii.  102,  161. 

empire,  i.  109,  191  ;    ii.   102,  127, 

157  n.,  382. 

engineers,  ii.  57,  93. 

fortresses,  ii.  116,  179. 

frontier,  ii.  77. 

generals,  i.   94 ;   ii.   104  n.,  399, 

4°5- 

geographers,  i.  loS  ;  ii.  209. 

geogra|jhy  of  Britain,  ii.  44. 

government,  i.  66  ;  ii.  9,  311. 

history,  i.   41,    71,   126,    254;    ii. 

126,  194,  203. 

historians,  ii.  209. 

■ liours  in  reh  to  modern  hours,  ii. 

345  «•'  376. 

influence,  i.  40. 

lauguage,  ii.  131. 

letters    introduced    by    Christian 

missionaries,  ii.  161. 

maps,  ii.  6. 

march  under  PLautius,  ii.  399. 

martyrologies,  ii.  134,  135,  137- 

miles,   shorter  than  the  Euglish, 

ii.  103,  212  and  n. 

missionaries,  ii.  142. 

monuments,  ii.  94. 

names,  i.  402  ;  ii.  124  and  n.,  126, 

284. 
numerals,  ii.  26S. 

occupation  of  Britain,  ii.  68,  214, 

284,  332,  337-  . 

oflicers,  officials,  ii.  loi,  102,  16S, 

party  in  Britain,  ii.  172,  173. 

■ ■  pik)ts,  ii.  344. 

poets,  i.  255  ;  ii.  123. 

police,  ii.  57. 

Popes,  ii.  135,  13S. 
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Eoman  prejudices  of  Giklasi,  ii.  174. 
province  in  Gaul,  i.  36,  42. 

provinces,  i.  47  ;  ii.  87. 

remaiiis,  ii.  82,  86,  113,  115  and 

n.;  240,  288,  332  «.,  337. 

■ roads,   higliways   and   causcys,   i. 

121,  122,  370;  ii.  46,  55-57,  59, 
103,  106,  107,  115,  116,  118  ?(.,  151, 
174,  192  «.,  200,  203,  212  and  n.,  213, 
218,  226,  236,  237,  238,  249,  255, 
256,  31 '.  332  «.,  337.  388,  390,  391. 

roof,  coustruction  of,  ii.  78. 

rule  in   Britain,    its    termination, 

ii.  168  and  n. 

■ sailors,  ii.  344. 

shij)s    and    galleys,    ii.    342-344, 

359'  363- 

■ soldiers,  ii.  94,  97,  156. 

■ state,  ii.  28. 

stations,  i.  371;    ii.  54,   113-11S, 

238.  306,  399. 

times,  i.  2C,6,  381  ;  ii.  117,  210  n. 

■ towns,    ii.    44    and  n.,    226,   236, 

304-306,  310,  322,  323. 

usage,  fashion,  i.  38,  58,  255,  402  ; 

ii.  112,  303. 

usurpers  in  Britain,  ii.  168,  172. 

• walls,  ii.  89  sqci;  113,   125,   150, 

236  ».,  273. 

weapons,  etc,  ii.  95. 

■ writers  upon  agriculture,  ii.  236. 

Eomans,  i.  34,  46,  155,  224;  ii.  29,45,80, 
93,  96,  121,  138,  14T,  307  ;  honoured 
Kronos,  i.  33  ;  their  use  of  the  terms 
Galli,  Gallic,  38,  39,  83  ;  Iberia  and 
Hispania,  54  ;  Ligures,  79  ;  defeated 
by  theCinibri,  85  ;  tiieirnotions  of  geo- 
graphy,  loS ;  name  given  to  foreigners 
in  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  191 ; 
tlieir  conqucst  of  Pannonia,  224;  tlieir 
wars  witli  the  l'ersians,  236;  tlieir 
way  of  Latinizing  Celt.  nanies,  359, 
38  2  ;  their  coune.xion  with  the  Vol- 
cae,  etc,  405,  406  ;  their  cohorts  of 
British  provincials,  ii.  13  ;  their  de- 
parture  froni  Britain,  22,  155,  172; 
their  knowledge  of  British  geograjjhy, 
38,  206  n. ;  on  tlie  Sussex  coast,  42  ; 
did  not  adopt  otie  of  the  Four  E. 
"^^■ys.  57  ;  tlieir  construction  of  tim- 
ber  and  ashlar  walls,  etc,  66  n.,  67  ; 
our  roof  construction  a  legacy  from 
them,  78 ;  iinported  their  baskets 
frotn  Britain,  82  ;  in  cotubat  with  the 
Gauls,  95  ;  their  precautiotis  against 
robbers,  116;  Brit.  rnads,  etc  bcfore 
their  arrival,  200,  205  n.  ;  whetber 
they  left  the  Fosse  iiicomplete,  236  ; 


why  they  preferred  Gesoriacum  to 
the  Portus  Icius,  334,  336  ;  their 
three  British  ports,  396  ;  niet  no  op- 
position  at  Plautius'  landing,  397  ; 
Dio's  account  of  their  niarch,  ib.- 
399 ;  their  yoke  preferred  by  the 
Dobuni  to  that  of  the  Catuvellauni, 
ih.  ;  the  difBcuIty  as  to  their  passage 
of  the  Thames  and  entatiuletnent  in 
the  marshes  explained,  403. 

'  rtouiania,'  as  opposed  to  '  Barbaria,' 
i.  191  ;  ii.  157  n. 

Iiotnanized  A(|uitani  and  Celtiberes,  i. 

74- 

Britons,  ii.  31,  124,  125,  173,  200. 

Gauls,  i.  38  ;  ii.  310,  311,  342. 

provinces,  said  '  to  lay  aside  the 

braccae,'  ii.  94. 

■ world,  ii.  76. 

Eomano-British  burials,  ii.  85,  86. 

'  llouianorum  Anuales  '  (Nenn.),  ii.  157 

and  n. 
Komish  priests  in  Ireland,  bless  lumps 

of  clay  for  coffins,  ii.  86. 
Rotnney,  New  aud  Old,  ii.  34S,  349. 
Eomtaey  Hoy,  ii.  349. 
Botiiney  Marshes,  ii.  116, 1 78 ;  formerly 

a  great  estuary,    117;    one    portion 

'inned'  by  the  Eoinans,   348,  351, 

366  ;  tlie  coast  changes  at,  348  ;  Gen. 

Creuly  lands  Caesar  in,  351  n. 
roofs,  flat  and  '  dead,'  ii.  75  and  n.,  77  ; 

constiucticm  of  British,   73,  82,   83  ; 

modern,  78. 
Rosetta  Stone,  i.  263. 
Eother,  r.,  E.  limit  of  the  Andred,  ii. 

151  ;  bight  at  its  mouth,  348,  351  ; 

acc.  to  Prof.   Airy   the  '  flumen '  of 

Caesar's  march,  375. 
Eound  Towers  of  Ireland,  ii.  71- 
Eousillon,  '  etangs  '  on  its  coast,  ii.  374. 
lloussel,  M.,  i.  380  n. 
Eowlands,  Mona  Antiqua,  ii.  197. 
Eoxburghshire,  ii.  235. 
Eoy,  Gen.,  Military  Autiquities,  ii.  91 

«.,  92,  107,  115. 
Iloyston,    on    the    Ickuield    Sti-eet,   ii. 

239;   only  dates  frotn  the  I2thcen- 

tury,  240. 
Eubrae  (Rlartial),  ii.  106  ;   prob.  rupcs 

understood,  ib. 
Eudborne,  llist.  Minor.,  ii.  iSo,    1S7, 

189. 
Eufitia,   a   natne   given  to  Claudia   in 

Martiars    second    epigratu,    ii.    125; 

borne  by  metnbers  of  the  Potnponiaii 

genii,  126  ;  'sprung  from  the  painted 

JSritons,'  128. 
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Eufus,  acldressed  by  Martial,  ii.  125, 
127;  the  ytns,  125;  a  son  of  Simon 
of  Cyreue,  126;  one  raentioned  by 
S.  Paul  as  resident  at  Rome,  126. 

Euim,  W.  =  Thanet,  ii.  152  ;  prob.  a 
foreland,  153 ;  root  of  Ramsgate,  ih.  n. 

runes,  transcribed  in  Engl.  MSS.  down 
to  tlie  I3th  cent.  with  the  title  Al- 
phabetum  Anglicum,  ii.  161. 

Kunic  letter  |>,  i.  346  ;  one  of  the  A.  S. 
equivalents  for  tli,  ib. 

Ivusicada  (Xenn.),  ii.  25  ;  =  Eusicade,  2  7. 

liussia,  how  .she  has  suijdued  the  Cau- 
oasian.s,  i.  18  ;  her  policy  with  regard 
to  the  East,  10 1. 

Eussian  steppes,  i.  44,  394,  39S. 

territory,  i.  161. 

word  sjevr,  i.  233,  358. 

Euten,  prob.  a  variant  of  Iieseii,  i. 
138. 

Eutennu,  Egypt.  name  for  the  Assy- 
rians,  or  men  of  the  North,  i.  136; 
their  country  before  Balaam,  i'i. ; 
their  empire  prob.  still  standiiig  in 
liis  time,  137;  late  use  of  the  name, 
136  n.;  origin  of  tbe  name,  138, 
246  ;  upper  and  lower  R.,  1.^9  ;  their 
respective  districts  discussed,  ib.  ;  a 
mixed  race,  white  and  red,  i.=;5  ;  the 
most  formidable  enemies  of  tlie  i8th 
dynasty,  146  ;  their  relations  to  the 
Assns.  of  iSriueveh,  ih. ;  their  decaj- 
during  the  i^th  cent.  B.C.,  ib.;  tribu- 
taries  of  Thothmes  III,  294. 

Eye,  the  sluice  at,  ii.  375. 

'  Kykeneld  Strete,'  Higden's  fourth 
highway,  ii.  220;  its  course  defined, 
221;  from  the  resemblance  of  names 
mistaken  by  him  for  Icknield  Street, 
ih. ;  through  tliis  mistalce  the  name 
gradually  attached  to  Icknield  Street, 
ib. ;  Mr.  Thorpe's  explanation  unsatis- 
factory,  222  ;  Selden  considered  the 
name  justified,  ib. ;  independent  tes- 
timony  apart  from  Higden,  ih. ;  in- 
consistent  with  any  of  HuntiKgdon's 
'  FourToads,'  224. 

'Rykneld'  Street,  in  the  Eulogium, 
ii.  222  ;  Gale's  authority  for  the  word 
overthrown,  ih.  n. 

a,  intrusive  letter  in  Greek,  i.  60. 

,s,   iuitial,  changed    into    a   breathing, 

lonic,  i.  60. 
s,  Ass.,  before  dental  gen.  pronounced 

as  l,  i.  162. 
s  and  r,  letter  change  between,  i.  31  ; 

s  and  k,  s  and  t,  342. 


Saave,  r.,  i.  56. 

Sabaeaus,  a  predatory  people,  i.  164. 

Sa'Daei  =  Sheba  of  Genesis,  i.  130. 

Saliazios  or  Sebadius,  the  homed 
Bacchus,  represented  the  suu,  i.  304. 

Sabeires,  dialect  var.  of  Sar-;peircs.  i.  60  ; 
])ronounced  by  tl;e  Phoceaas  Iberes, 
ib.;  origin  prob.  an  Ass.  word  = 
biirder,  63. 

Sabelli,  Sabelloi  (Strabo),  a  name  coin- 
mon  to  the  Sabines  aml  Samnites, 
i.  93;  perh.  dim.  of  Sabini,  92. 

Sahhrann,  Ir.,  boundary,  i.  382  and  n. ; 
ii.  61. 

Sabinella,  name  given  in  a  late  legend 
to  Padens'  wife,  ii.  143;  inferences 
from  this  association.  ib. 

Sabines,  sometimes  confounded  with 
Aborigines  and  Umbrian.s,  i.  91 ; 
said  by  Cato  to  have  expelled  both 
these  races,  92;  gen.  tliought  by  the 
ancients  to  be  a  tiibe  from  Laconia, 
ib. ;  but  Niebuhr,  etc.  make  them 
UmbrianR,  ih.  ;  whether  the  Sam- 
nites  sprang  from  them,  ib. ;  these 
tvvo  were  connected  races,  93  ;  their 
tatelar  deity,  94 ;  their  name  Sabini 
prob.  given  from  their  worship  of 
Seb  or  Saturn,  95 ;  then  ca:ne  to 
signify  a  race,  ib. ;  Strabo  distiu- 
guishes  tliem  from  Opikoi  and  Om- 
brikoi,  ih. 

Sabinoi  (Strabo),  their  war  with  the 
Ombril^oi,  i.  92. 

Sabinus,  brother  of  Vespasian,  father 
of  T.  Flavius  Clemens.  ii.  133  ;  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  '  Recognitiones,' 
135  ;  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the 
period,  142;  his  family  prob.  in- 
timate  with  that  of  Plautius,  ih. ; 
Plautilla  assumed  to  be  his  daughter, 
ib.  ;  served  under  Plautius,  396,  397. 

Sabinus  or  Sabus,  son  of  Saucus,  god 
of  the  Sabines,  i.  94. 

Sabiri,  Byzant.  name  for  the  Asiatic 
Iberes,  i.  61. 

Sabrina,  r.,  the  Sevem,  Lat.,  i.  382. 

Sabtah,  and  Sabtechah,  sons  of  Cush, 
i.  176. 

sacred  lake.s  in  Denmark,  i.  1 24. 

languages,  i.  142,  143. 

Sae.son,  W.,  =  the  Eugiish,    ii.    295, 

33  «• 

Satinim,    stamped     on    the    Samnites' 

coins,  i.  93. 
Sagiim.  a  Gallic  maiitle,  i.  398  ;  ii.  96. 
Saguntuin,  separated  Iberia  from  Celti- 

beria  (Polyb.),  i.  70. 
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Sahara,  once  sea,  i.  127;  occupied  by 
the  Tuarick,  1S2. 

S.  Abb's  Head,  ii.  5S. 

S.  Alban's,  ii.  220,  400.  Sce  Ve- 
riilam. 

S.  David's  (Menevia),  whcther  the 
terminus  of  the  Erming  Street,  ii. 
219,  224. 

S.  George's  Channel,  ii.  40. 

S.  C4eorge's  Hill,  ancient  Brit.  strong- 
hold  on,  ii.  392  and  n.\  boundary  of 
tlie  Atrebates,  ih.,  395. 

S.  Giles'  fair  at  Winchester,  ii.  43. 

S.  Martin,  i.  24. 

Sais,  home  of  the  worship  of  Neith, 
i.  277,  2S2  ;  priests  ofon  the  Atlantis 
atid  the  Athenians,  120,  2S2-284; 
various  tribes  that  worshipped  its 
Goddess,  ih.,  305  ;  its  traditions, 
3"- 

mith  W.,  &cacld  Tr.,  seven,  i,  39S. 

Saitic  nome,  i.  296. 

Sakti,  a  country  and  people  bordering 
on  Egypt  to  the  N.E.,  i.  176,  197, 
245  n. ;  later  a  gen.  Egypt.  name  for 
Asia,  ih.  ;  ?  connexion  with  Sab- 
techah,  ih.,  195  n.  ;  a  name  of  Seir, 
190;  its  capital,  Teman,  176,  245. 

Sahamis.  i.  263. 

Salathiel,  legendary  daughter  of  Gomer, 
i.  146. 

Salatis,  the  shepherdddng  who  seized 
on  Memphis,  i.  214,  215. 

Salem,  i.  e.  peace,  name  given  to  places 
where  patriarchal  worship  was  paid, 
1.  132;  former  name  of  Jerusalem 
as  Melchizedek's  altar,  ih.,  134. 

Saletio  (Seltz),  i.  360. 

Salinae  (perh.  Droitwich),  ii.  2S4. 

Salisbury  (Severia),  ii.  16,  17,  152  n., 
182,  230;  archaeological  meeting  at, 
147;  its  position  rel.  to  Bokerly  Ditcb, 
148,  to  Grimsditch,  149;  on  the  Ick- 
nield  Street,  229;  not  Caer  Cara- 
dawg,  264.     See  Old  Sarum. 

John  of,  ii.  16. 

plain,  ii.  46;    ancient    trackwnys 

upon,  249. 

Sallier  pajiyrus,  tlie,  i.  246. 

Sallust,  one  of  the  keenest  intellects  of 
Eonie,  i.  289 ;  his  account  of  the 
early  African  races,  ih.,  310;  on 
Hercules  in  Spain,  289;  his  state- 
ments  about  Medi,  etc,  cxplained, 
290;  his  Armeni  prcib. -^tlie  Kehak, 
310;  tpioted  by  Sulj).  Scver.,  ii.  79  n. 

Salmasius  ou  indeclinable  names,  ii. 
109. 


Salmon,  chronological  errors  respecting, 

i.  316,  326. 
SaImon's  '  New  Survey,'  ii.  232  n. 
Salmona,  i.  368, 
Salmudessus,  i.  231. 
Salodurum  (Soleure),  i.  361. 
Salonianus,  M.  P.  Cato,  son  of  Salonia, 

ii.  124. 
Salt  procured  from  inland  lakes,  i.  23. 
iSalt  marshes  between  Jutland  and  the 

Somme,  i.  49. 
Salt  springs  near  Metz,  i.  368  n. 
'  Salterns,  lake  of  the,'  ii.  24. 
Salues,  Salyes,  a  Ligurian   tribe   near 

Marseilles,  i.  80;  ii.  15  «.,  18  n. 
Salvian,  liis  works  Adversns  Avaritiam, 

De  Provid.  I)d.  ii.  157  n. 
Samaria,  repeopled   by   the  Assyrians, 

i.    152,  300 ;  cliecked  by  Damascus, 

186. 
Saniaritans,    i.     146;     called     Cuthim 

and  treated  as  mere  strangers  by  the 

Jews,  152. 
Samaro-brivae    (Amiens),   lit.    at    the 

banks  of   tlie    Samara  (Somme),  i. 

369- 

Sambre,  r.,  i.  42. 

Samnitai,  pronounced  by  the  Greeks 
Saunitai,  i.  93. 

Samnite  war,  the  third,  i.  94. 

Samnite  use  of  the  Oscan  dialect,  i.  94. 

Sanmites,  their  conquest  of  Cumae,  i. 
15  ;  one  of  the  two  great  historical 
familiesofltaly,  90  ;  Strabo's  account, 
92;  considered  themselves  a  Sabine 
people,  93  ;  their  language  an  Oscan 
dialect,  94 ;  becanie  nearly  synon. 
with  Sabines,  95  ;  the  Tarentines 
allowed  them  a  Greek  origin,  93,  95. 

Samos,  statue  of  Hera  there,  i.  253. 

Samson  in  chronology,  i.  321. 

Samuel,  i.  132,  133,  321. 

Sanchuniathon  quoted,  i.  337  n. 

sanctity  of  the  ta-neter,  i.  144,  145, 

Sancu.s,  a  god  worshijDped  in  Italy,  i. 

94.  95- 

Sandgate,  Kent,  ii.  343,  377. 

Sand-hills  or  downs,  ii.  334,  335 ;  at 
Wissant,  363,  364. 

Sand-storms  and  drifts,  ii.  333,  335. 

Sandovvn  Castle,  near  Deal,  ii.  350 ; 
disinantled  owing  to  encroaehments 
of  tlie  sea,  ib. ;  the  beacli  tliere  novv 
shingle,  formerly  sand,  351. 

Sandvvich,  its  decay  attributed  to  the 
Goodwin  Sands,  ii.  349  ;  a  flourishing 
port  in  the  i^th  cent.,  *'*.  ;  former 
condition  of  the  ilats  around  it,  350 ; 
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a  level  district,  355,  356;  perhaps 
called  Dol  itmf.  Nennius,  ih.  ;  good 
wheat  land  near,  378. 

Sangarius,  r.,  i.  19,  22,  229,  232. 

Sangatte,  its  present  and  past  con- 
dition,  ii.  332  and  n. ;  a  E.oman  road 
there,  337;  prob.  not  visited  by  Gen. 
Creuly,  351  n. 

sanrjre,  Span.,  ||  mncjuls,  Lat.,  i.  84. 

Sannoi  or  Tzanoi,  i.  236. 

Sanos,  on  the  Itinerary,  ii.  105. 

Sanscrit  derivatives,  in  comparison  with 
Gk.  and  Lat.,  i.  343,  395-397. 

hymns,  ii.  244  n. 

language,  wliether  rightly  called 

Aryan,  i.  335  ;  preserves  the  con- 
necting  vowel,  340 ;  its  help  in 
fixing  the  etymology  of  Belcae,  395. 

— —  lexicography   and   dictionaries,   i. 

395- 

scholarship,  i.  344. 

words,  i.  261 ;    put  in  their  nomi- 

natival  form,  ih.  n.,  395, 
Sanscrit-speaking    races,    i.    85,     171, 

335- 

Saone,  r.,  i.  377,  392. 

sapan,  Phoen.,  rabbit,  suggested  by 
Bochart  as  root  of  Spain,  i.  59. 

Saparda,  on  the  Beliistun  inscription, 
i.  65 ;  most  northerly  of  Darius' 
provinces,  ib. ;  eastward  of  Yuna,  ib. ; 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  does  not  translate 
the  term,  66 ;  it  may  have  contained 
several  races,  ib. ;  attempted  iden- 
tification,  67  ;  the  district  S.  of 
Caucasus,  ib.  See  Sapeires,  Se- 
pharad. 

Sapeires  (Apoll.  Rhod.),  neighbours  of 
the  Kholkhoi,  i.  60 ;  var.  form  of 
Saspeires,  ib. ;  connected  with  Iberes, 
61 ;    and   apparently  witli    Saparda, 

Sarabit  el  Khadim,  remains  at,  i.  179. 
Saragossa    taken    by    the    Visigotlis, 

i-  73- 
Sarah,  her  age  in  rel.  to  the  foundation 

of  Zoan,  i.  173,  327. 
Saramaya,  Sansc.  prototype  of  Hennes 

and  Mercurius,  ii.  244  n. 
'  Sarankali,'    a   reputed    Persian    tribe 

in  Central  Africa,  i.  293. 
sarar,  Portuguese  for  sanare,  i.  84. 
Sardanapalus,  i.  24;    his  great  library 

at  Nineveh,  165;  Ass.  name  Assur- 

bani-pal,  203,  330,  q.  v. 
Sardi,  natives  of  Sardinia,  i.  303  n. 
Sardinia,  i.  70,  303  n. ;  first  settled  by 

Libues  (Paus.),  311. 


Sardinians,  Sardi,  thought  by  Brugscli 
II  the  Shairetana,  i.  303  n. ;  this  view 
incorrect,  ib. ;  the  ancient  S.  prob.  a 
red  people,  311. 

Sardis,  i.  204 ;  its  connexion  with 
Lydia,  302 ;  taken  by  Lygdamis, 
404- ... 

Sardonioi  in  Hamilcar's  army,  i.  70. 

Sardus,  son  of  Maceris,  by  the  Egypt. 
called  Herakles,  i.  311. 

Sarisburh,  i.  e.  the  burgh  of  Sar,  A.  S. 
name  for  Old  Sarum,  ii.  17. 

Sarmatai,  Sarmatae,  called  by  Strabo 
Skuthai,  i.  8,5 ;  a  trihe  bordering  on 
Germania  (Tac),  224  ;  =  Saui-omatai, 
descendants  of  the  Medes  (Plin.), 
233.  358 ;  gen.  Lat.  name  for  the 
Slavish  races,  233;  Scythian  race.s 
adjoining,  395 ;  their  braccae  wide 
and  loose,  ii.  94. 

'  Sarmatian  tongue '  learnt  by  Ovid, 
i.  233;  prob.  the  hmguage  of  the 
Krobuzoi,  234. 

Sarpedon  led  the  Lycians  at  Troy,  i. 
237;  founded  Miletus,  240;  had 
Cretan  foUowers,  ib.,  302  ;  reputed 
son  of  Zeus  and  Europe,  299. 

Sarsen-stones,  ii.  214. 

Saspeires  (Herod.),  between  the  Kolkhoi 
and  Medes,  i.  60;  its  second  sibilant 
elided,  ib. ;  so  =  Iberes,  ib. ;  the  iden- 
tity  acknowledged  by  liiter  Greeks, 
61 ;  perh.  represented  the  Tibarenoi, 
62 ;  armed  like  the  Kollvlioi  temp. 
Xerxes,  ib. ;  Herod.  gives  them  great 
prominence,  63,  64,  66  ;  couples  them 
with  the  Alarodioi,  64. 

Sathenegabhail  {sydclin  y  ceubail),  i.  e. 
house  of  the  ferry-boat,  scene  of 
Vortimer's  second  battle,  ii.  1*76; 
i.  q.  Episford,  ib. ;  a  low-tide  ford 
over  the  Wautsum,  177  n. 

Sati,  i.  q.  Sakti,  i.  197. 

Satraij  a  barbarous  tribe  on  the  HebiTis, 
i.  219;  had  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Dionusos,  220;  poss.  connexion  with 
his  attendants  the  Sat^^rs,  ib.  n. 

Satrapies  of  Darius  enumerated,  i.  65- 

Satum  (Kronos),  his  worship  popular 
in  Italy,  i.  34 ;  liis  wife  Ops,  93  ; 
called  by  the  Egyptians  Seb,  95 ; 
imprisoned  by  Zeus  on  the  Atlantis, 

283- 
Saturnalia,  most  ancient  Italian  rites, 
i.    93 ;     licence    tolerated    at    their 
celebration,  ib. ;   connected  with  the 
Opalia,  ib.,  94. 
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Saturnia,  oldest  name  of  Italy  (Dionys.), 

i-  93; 

Saturnian  lancl  (Virgil),  i.  q.  Italy, 
i-  34-  93>  253. 

Saturnians,  title  of  the  Opikoi  and 
Osci,  those  who  foUovved  the  old 
rites,  i.  34. 

Satnrnius  uimems  (Horace),  Oscan 
ribaldry,  i.  93. 

Satyri,  Sat^TS,  i.  220  Ji. ;  ii.  98. 

Satyrus,  name  of  certain  liings  of 
Bosporus,  i.  220  n. 

Saul,  tlie  time  of,  i.  167,  198;  de- 
stro3'ed  the  Anialekites,  ib.,  242  ; 
length  of  his  reign,  321. 

Saulcy,  M.  de,  i.  363  ;  on  Wissant,  ii. 
335  ;  on  Caesar's  passage,  347  and  7;. 

Sauromatai,  a  nation  founded  by  the 
Amazons  on  tlie  Tanais  (Herod.), 
1.  232  ;  a  tribe  of  Amazons  (Strabo), 
ih.,  290;  lit.  the  northern  Medes, 
233  ;  settled  near  the  Dnieper,  ib. ; 
seem  to  have  conducted  the  trade 
between  the  Danube  and  W.  Europe 
nnder  the  name  Sigunnai,  235  ;  in- 
stance  of  the  connecting  vowel,  233, 

358- 

Saverermus  (Girald.  Cambr.),  the  Cork 
river,  ii.  61. 

Savernake  Forest  (Coit  Sabranach), 
i.  e.  the  border-forest,  i.  366;  ii.  fii. 

Saverne,  i.  e.  boundary,  i.  366,  cf.  3S2. 

Saxa  rubra,  ii.  106. 

Saxo  Grammaticus,  ii.  32. 

Saxons,  routed  by  Theodosius,  ii.  30  n. ; 
their  pronunciation  of  Welsli  names, 
153;  formed  their  first  settlement  S.  of 
theThames,  155;  none  in  the  Koman 
legions  in  Britain,  ib. ;  the  last  of  the 
invading  tribes,  33  n.,  155«,.;  Dr.  Lap- 
penberg  on  their  landing,  162  ;  date  of 
their  arrival  discussed,  168  and «.,  1 69 ; 
evidence  of  the  Chroniclers,  ib.,  170, 
1 73  ;  Vortigern's  alleged  treachery 
against  them,  172,  174;  overconie 
by  Arabrosius,  175,  and  Vortimer, 
176;  Arthur's  battles  against  theni, 
194;  Mr.  Wright  compares  them 
with  the  Celts  of  Armorica,  309,  310. 

•  Saxon  Frontier,'  gen.  called  '  Saxon 
Shore,'  the  author's  views  on  this 
district,  ii.  153,  sqq.;  Lappenberg 
thought  it  was  called  from  Saxon 
settlements  dating  before  Hengest, 
154;  rather  a  military  frontier  to 
oppose  Saxon  attacks,  ib. ;  its  de- 
fensive  force  in  the  Notitia,  155  ;  the 
same  systeni  prob.  carried  on  by  the 


Britons,  ib. ;  its  inhabitants  a  race  of 

soldiers,  156;  prob.  the  last  district  to 

yield  to  the  Saxon  invaders,  ih.,  175, 

179. 
Saxon  charters,  ii.  224,  226,  231,  320 n. 

scholars,  ii.  244  n. 

settlements,    whether    formed    in 

Gaul    or    Britain    before    Heugesfs 

arrival,  ii.  154  and  n. 
Saxony,  i.  3S8. 
Scandinavia,  thought  by  tlie  ancients 

to  be  an  island,  ii.  212. 
Scarth,  Mr.,  on  the  Wansdyke,  ii.  244  n. 
Schafarik,  i.  87  n. 
Scheldt,  r.,  ii.  loS,  339. 
Schleicher,  i.  344. 
Scholiast  on  the  Odyssey,  i.  15,  16;  on 

Apollon.    Ehod.,    290  ;    on   Juvenal, 

357'  358. 

scientific  speculations  on  the  Cos- 
mogony,  i.  106, 107;  onthe  geological 
foraiations,  iio,  11 1;  how  far  at 
variance  with  Revelation,  I13-115; 
on  the  laws  of  language,  344,  345. 

'  Scipio  shield,'  ii.  95. 

Scipios,  the  wars  of  the,  i.  57,  58. 

Scisciacum  nemus  submerged,  i.  121. 

Scoti,  a  dominant  race  in  Ireland  in 
the  early  5th  cent.,  ii.  22;  their 
power  synchronous  with  the  depar- 
ture  of  the  Romans  from  Britain,  ib. ; 
subjects  of  ancient  fablo  and  bitter 
modern  controversy,  ih. ;  prob.  the 
reading  S.  in  Isidore's  Ori<j.  should 
be  Picti,  31;  '  S.  sumus  non  Galli,' 
73  n. ;  the  scripta  Scotorum  of  Nen- 
nius,  157  and  n.,  163. 

Scoti-chi"onicon  of  Fordun,  ii.  36,  286  n. 

Scotia  (Ireland),ii.  25 1 ;  Nan,  king  of,  34. 

Scotland,  i.  106  n.;  ii.  37,  220,  223; 
when  '  Scotia '  should  be  so  trans- 
lated,  251  n.;  liines  between  it  and 
England,  2S6. 

Scots  distinguished  from  the  Irish  by 
diflTerence  of  tone,  i.  341  ;  came  from 
Spain  (Nennius),  ii.  23-25;  how  they 
got  possession  of  Hibernia,  ih. ;  the 
tale  of  their  niost  learned  men, 
24,  26 ;  a  common  early  impressiou 
that  they  were  Scythians  in  origin, 
ib. ;  what  indulgence  may  be  shown 
to  this  view,  ih. ;  their  supposed  route 
from  Scythia,  ib.,  27;  Nenn.  derived 
the  name  from  Scotta,  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  vvho  married  the  Scythian 
prince,  ib. ;  mentioned  in  Claudian'8 
])oems,  30 ;  acc.  to  the  Irish  autlio- 
rities   arrived    with,   and    furnished 
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wives  to,    tlie    Picts,  33 ;    the   Irish 

S.   externiinated  the  Picts,   273;    S. 

at    the    battle     of    Cattraeth,    324; 

Lowland  S.  their  misconjugating  of 

Enwlish  verbs,  i.  352. 
Scotch  fir  {pinus  sylvegtjns)  in  Danish 

peatmosses,  i.  122,  123. 
Marches  in  Northumberland  not 

inhabited  by  Scotchmen,  ii.  154. 
Scottish    dialects    pronounce    the     ac- 

cented  sjdlable   with    a  grave  tone, 

^-  341-  . 
fashion  of  building  with  wood,  li. 

73- 

Highlanf1s  =  Albain,  O.  Ir.,  ii.  21. 

King  Aidan,  ii.  285,  286. 

law  terms,  i.  353. 

•  the    word    represents    the    A.  S. 

Scyttisc,  ii.  26. 

weapons,  ii.  30. 

writers  soraetimes  pervert  history, 

ii.  285,  286. 

'Scots  Poor,'  highlands  around,  ii.  204. 

Scott,  Sir  W.,  his  stream  of  wholesome 
English,  i.  352;  the  Highlander  of 
his  novels,  388  ;  his  opinion  on  the 
term  Picti,  ii.  31 ;  his  '  Caledonia,'  45. 

Scotti,  ii.  24,  26. 

Scottiswath,  i.  2  ;  the  Cumberland  Esk, 
ii.  36.  _ 

scout-boats,  which  the  Britanni  called 
Pictae,  painted  blue,  ii.  31. 

Scriptural  names  and  terms,  i.  176,  182, 
183,  195  n.,  245. 

Scripture,  tho  Holy,  cited  or  explained, 
i.  107,  112-116,  132,  134,  142,  147, 
151,  158,  183,  189,  192,  241,  3C0, 
302,  305,  330,  331  ;  our  principal 
guide  for  the  earlier  periods  of  his- 
tory,  313,  314;  to  be  used  with  cau- 
tion,  ib. ;  supposed  difficulty  from 
'  inspiration,'  ih. ;  communications  of 
the  Divine  will,  ih. ;  S.  Stephen's 
apparent  error  explained,  315  ;  pecu- 
liarities  of  language  in  the  ohler  S., 
16.-317;  genealogical  difficulties  in, 
317;  apparently  inconsistent  state- 
ments  admit  of  reasonable  explana- 
tion,  318  ;  fragments  of  antedilu- 
vian  thought,  319  ;  length  of  life  in 
the  early  S.,  322  n.;  quotations  in 
Patrick's  '  Confessio '  drawn  frora 
early  Lat.  versions,  ii.  22. 

scrob,  A.  S.,  gen.  a  shrub,  sometimes 
shaggy  woodlaud  =  Australian  term 
'  scrub  ; '  through  the  corruptions 
srop  and  slop  comes  Salop,  i.  e. 
Shropshire,  ii.  43. 


Scrobbes      scyr,      A.  S.  =  Shropshirc  ; 

Scrobbes  hyrij,  Shrewsbury ;   Scrob- 

saetas,  settlers  in  the  Scrob,  ii.  43. 
Scrope,  oa  volcanoes,  i.  359  n. 
scuite,    Ir.,    a    wanderer ;    name    prob. 

given   by   the    Celt.    tribes    on    the 

Euxine  to  wandering  tribes  around, 

i.  85  ;  II  SJcuthni,  ib.,  ii.  26  ;  the  Iri.~h 

M.SS.  form  of  '  Scot,'  ^7). 
scurvy-grass,  called  the  '  Britannic  herb,' 

ii.  4. 
Scylax,   his    description    of   the   coast- 

races  of  Iberia,  i.  53,  70,  72,  81. 
Scynmus  of  Chios  on  the  Bebruke.?,  i. 

81 ;  on  Sinope,  87,  88. 
Scythae,  thought  by  the  early  Irish  to 

be  i.  q.  Scotti,  ii.  26;  tlieir  supposed 

journey  through  Spain  to  Ireland,  ih. 
Scythia,  the  route  tlience  to  Media,  i. 

18;    a   nobleman  fi'om    in  Nennius' 

legend,  ii.  24,  28. 
Scythian    promontory   referred   to    by 

Mela,  i.  85  n. 

inroad  into  Asia,  i.  218  71. 

— tribes,  occupying  the   steppes,  i. 

394;  395>  399- 
Scytliians,  i.  18  ;  ii.  26.    See  Skuthai. 
Scyttise,  A.  S.  form  of  word  Scottish,  ii. 

26. 
sea-banks,  i.  121  ;  ii.  350. 
sea-bottom,  sinking  of  the,  i.  48  ;  vary- 

ing  depth  of  in  the  Atlantie,  125. 
Searo-byrig  (Old  Sarum),  battle  at,  ii, 

193- 
Seaton     (prob.    Maridunum),    Romaa 

road  at,  ii.  226. 
seaweed   floating  S.  of  the  Azores,  i. 

120. 
Seb,   Egypt.    name   for  Saturn,   i.   95  ; 

prob.  root  of  Sabini,  ib. 
Seba,  a  son  of  Cush,  i.  176. 
Sebadius.  i.  q.  Sabazius,  i.  304. 
Sebourroi,  a  Ligurian  tribe  among  the 

Span.  Gallaeci,  ii.  17. 
Segedunum,  Kom.  station  near  Walls- 

end,  ii.  90. 
Seggalaunoi  (Ptol.),Segovellauni  (Plin.), 

tribes  identified,  i.  382. 
Segontium,  ii.  311  ;  a  name  sometimes 

giveu   to  Silchester,  392  ;    Tasciova- 

nus'  coins  bear  the  inscription  SEGO, 

ib. 
Seine,  r.,  i.  27,  40  ;  included  in  Caesar's 

Gallia,  377  ;  S.  limit  of  the  Belgae, 

'^-  393  !  oue  of  the  passages  to  Bri- 

tain   from   its    mouth,   ii.    ir,    338; 

places  between  it  and  the  Scheldt, 

339- 
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seir,  Heb.,  rugged,  i.  190. 

Seir,  Mount  Seir,  i.  137,  138,  141,  164, 

176  n.,  177,  203  ;  originally  occupied 

by  the  Horite.s,    159,  160,  175,  247; 

home  of  the  Edomites,  169,  18S,  190; 

its  desolation,  187;  its  nomade  tribes 

prol).    the    Egypt.    Sharu,    1 89 ;    its 

physical  character  and   limits,   190; 

its  great  trade-centre  Petra,  196;  dis- 

tinguished  from  the  classical  Idumaea, 

203. 
Selah    (Petra),    prob.     i.  q.  Teman,    i. 

245  n. 
Selden,  on  Eykeneld  Street,  ii.  222. 
Selgovae,  meaning  of  term,  ii.  37. 
Selim,  son  of  Cynan,  ii.  308. 
Selloi,  tliepriests  of  Dodona,  i.  270  ;  = 

Helloi  (Pindar),  271 ;  formerly  called 

Graikoi,  272. 
Selubria,  the  town  of  Selus,  i.  219. 
'  Semitic,'  why  the  author  discards  this 

term,  i.  334. 
semivowels   in   Shemitic  languages,   i, 

o40- 
Sempronius,  C,  i.  90. 
Sempronius   Gracchus,    founded    Grac- 

curis,  i.  77. 
Seneca,  on  the  Germani,  i.  389. 
Senkti    or   Saenkti,    i.    190,   197.     See 

Sakti. 
Senn,  r.,  anlr.  form  of  the  Shannon,  i. 

368. 
Senones,  a  Gallic  tribe  who  crossed  the 

Alps  under  Bellovesus,  i.  38,  39,  89, 

m- 

Senos,  Ptolemy's  form  of  the  Shannon, 
_  i.  368. 

Sephar,  'a  mount  of  the  East,'  i.  130; 
prob.  the  Ai-ab.  seaport  Zefari,  ■ib. 

Sepliarad,  prob.  Ass.  word=:a  border, 
i.  63  ;  acc.  to  Jerome  the  Bosporus, 
acc.  to  the  modern  Jews  the  ancient 
name  of  Spain,  67.    See  Saparda. 

Sephardim,  name  for  the  Spanish  Jews, 
i.  67. 

Sepoys,  i.  270. 

Septuagint  version,  its  renderings,  i. 
104,  129,  131,  135,  153,  173,  176, 
178,  200-203,  207,  262,  264,  295, 
296,  300,  302,  316,  320,  322  ;  used 
by  the  Jews  for  political  purposes, 
228,  249;  a  Targum  or  interpretation 
of  Scripture  for  the  Helleni/.ed  Jews, 
295 ;  liow  far  ditTering  from  the  Jew- 
ish  Targums,  317  n. 

Sequani,  ii.  1 11. 

Serapis,  his  temple  and  worshij)  at 
Ale.xandria,  i.  32. 


Serbonitic-lake,  limit  of  the  Suroi,  i. 
195,  209. 

Servius,  his  commentary  on  Virgil,  i. 
22,  57.  95.  27,^ 

Sesostris,  an  Egypt.  king  (Herod.),  his 
conquests,  i.  208  ;  acc.  to  some  i.  q. 
Eamses  II,  but  more  probably  sym- 
bol  of  Egypt.  conquerors,  ■ih. ;  at- 
tempts  to  trace  his  name  in  the 
Pharaohs,  ib. ;  called  by  Diodorus 
Sesoosis,  by  Josephus  Sethosis,  ib. 

Seti  I,  k.  of  Egypt,  i.  305. 

Severi,  Severoi,  perh.  the  branch  of  the 
Subres  or  Insubres  who  settled  in 
Wiltshire,  ii.  17. 

Severia  (Salisbury),  ii.  16. 

Severn,  r.,  the  Western  boundary  of 
C'unobelin's  kingdom,  i.  382  ;  ii.  61 ; 
origin  of  tlie  name,  ib.;  its  'bore' 
described  by  Nennius,  i.  383  ;  ii.  35, 
36;  its  valley,  46,  48,  52,  58;  Mount 
Badon  near  its  moutli,  186,  187; 
limit  of  the  AVessex  conquests,  198  ; 
in  Welsh  occupation  up  to  tlie  battle 
of  Deorham,  282-284;  English  con- 
quests  on  its  West,  285  ;  ancient  high- 
way  along,  30^  ;  situation  of  Uri- 
conium  and  Pengwern  upon,  305, 
307,  308,  322,  323;  fords  over  near 
Wroxeter,  400. 

Severn-vallei/,  conquest  of  the,  ii.  282- 
312,  323. 

Severus,  his  life  written  by  Spartian, 
ii.  88  ;  references  to  his  wall,  8q,  90  ; 
speculations  upon  it,  ih. ;  earthworks 
connected  with  liis  wall,  91  ;  hovv  far 
he  used  tlie  old  stations,  93 ;  his  arch, 
95  ;  his  Brit.  opponents,  215  71. 

Sevini,  a  name  given  to  the  Sabines 
from  their  worsiiip  of  Seb  or  Saturn, 

i-95- 

sha,  an  Egypt.  suffix,  i.  291. 
Shairetana,  a  people  on  tlie  hieroglyph. 

insciiptions,  i.   300  ;    prob.   a   body- 

guard  to  Ramses  II,  301  ;    red  men 

witli  a  peculiar  head-gear,  303,  306  ; 

prob.  i.q.  tlie  Clierethim  of  Scripture, 

not  Sardinians,  303  and  n. 
Shakespeare,  i.  352  n.  ;  ii.  9. 
Shalem  or  Shalom,  Heb.,  meaning   of 

the  term,  i.  132. 
Shahnaneser,   the    reputed    builder   of 

Nimroud,   i.    140;    reccived   tribute 

from  the  IMusri,  171,  207. 
shamefast,  shamefastness,  corrupted  into 

shumefaced,  shamcfaccdness,  i.  350. 
Shannon,  r.,  i.  368  ;  ii.  60. 
SLaru,  or  men  of  Seir,  now  gen.  spelt 
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Kharu,  i.  189;  reasons  for  identifying 
^  them  with  the  Edomites,  th. 

Sharuhana,  a  fortress  taken  by  Thoth- 
nies  III,  prob.  the  Sharuhen  of 
Joshua,  i.  212. 

Shasu  or  shepherds,  Egypt.  equivalent 
of  Zuzim,  i.  175. 

'Shaveh,  the  valley  of,'  i.  134;  an 
archaisra,  l.emi).  Moses,  ih. 

Shaveh  Kiriathaim,  occupied  by  the 
Emim,  i.  159.  175. 

Sheba,  identified  with  the  Sabaei,  i. 
130;  robbed  Job,  164;  one  of  the 
grandsons  of  Cush,  176;  settled  to 
the  S.  of  Mt.  Seir,  ih.  n.  ;  supplied 
merchandise  to  Tyre,  ih.,  177;  said 
to  be  a  colony  of  Raamah,  ih.  ;  said 
to  be  descended  froni  Keturah,  ih. ; 
the  term  thus  used  in  different  places 
for  Joktanites,  Cushites,  and  Mi- 
dianites,  ih. ;  included  among  the  sons 
of  Eber,  202  ;  their  migrations,  ih. 

Shechem,  i.  132  ;  capital  of  the  Samari- 
tan  district,  ih. ;  its  inhabitants  claim- 
ed  to  be  Sidonians,  ih. 

Shelford,  ii.  231. 

slieni,  ivory,  obtained  by  the  TjTians, 
i.  262. 

Shem,  '  the  father  of  all  the  children 
of  Eber,'  i.  134;  identified  by  some 
with  Melchizedek,  146. 

children    of.    their   migrations,    i. 

129;  enumerated,  137,183;  brought 
much  into  contact  with  the  Canaan- 
ites  151. 

Shemeber,  k.  of  Zeboim,  i.  159. 

Shemitic  tribes  and  races,  i.  134,  135, 
179,  192,  207,  226,  227,  245,  290, 
317,  335  ;  some  called  'sons  of  Ham' 
by  a  licence  of  language,  156;  set- 
tled  in  Lj-cia,  200 ;  in  the  Nile 
Delta,  212,  213,  296;  in  Thrace, 
220,  224;  the  three  brought  into 
close  relation  with  Greece  and  Troy — 
Arimoi,  Ogj-gians,  and  Kadmeans, 
241  ;  the  term  preferred  to  Semitic, 

334-. 

districts,  i.  141,  171,  174,  265. 

languagesand  dialects,  i.  138,  141, 

169,  202,  225,  335;  mainly  affected 
by  the  confusion  of  tongues,  129  ;  a 
remarkable  group,  339 ;  its  charac- 
teristics,  340  ;  two  divisions  of  recog- 
nized  in  Scripture,  192. 

• influences    aifecting  Berber  dia- 

lects,  i.  183. 

names  and  words,  i.    159,    200, 

213. 


Shemitic  sibilants  melt  away,  i.  23  ;  in- 

terchange  with  dentals,  138  ;  cf.i68  n. 

■ plural-ending  in  im,  i.  175,  303  n. 

scholars,  i.  131,  262. 

Shepherd-kings,  i.  153,   172,  173,  202 

71.,  214,  215.    >S'ee  Hykshos. 
shepherds  in  Picardy,  i.  398. 
Sheppey  Marshes,  ii.  55. 
Slierwood  forest,  ii.  61. 
Sheshach  (Babylon),  God's  judgments 

against,  i.  333-  . 
Sheshai,  an  Anakim  race,  i.  305. 
shibboleths,  i.  97,  343,  347. 
shield-devices  of  the  Cares,  i.  268. 
shields,  Jewish  and  Gk.,  i.  281  ;  Rom., 

ii.  94. 
Shillingford,    ii.    388  ;    the    ford   prob. 

foi  tified  by  the  Britons,  400,   401 ; 

bridge  at,  4C0. 
Shinab,  k.  of  Admah,  i.  159. 
Shinar,  the  plains  of,  migration  to  after 

the  flood,  i.  12S  ;  of  whom  composed, 

and    why   recorded,    ih. ;    cUspersion 

from,   I2q;    retreat  of  the   Phoeni- 

cians  from,  148. 

tlie  land  of,  i.  138,  174. 

ships   connected    with    the  Chittim,  i. 

262  ;  those  of  the  Eomans,  ii.  343,  344. 
Shire-pool,  ii.  192. 
Shishak,  k.  of  Egypt,  i.  141,  16S. 
Shomer,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  prob.  || 

Sommari,  i.  333. 
skos  or  sos,  Copt.  shepherd,  i.  172,  211. 
Slirewsbury,  ii.  239  h.;  =  W.  Pengwem, 

295,    302,    304,   307 ;    in  mod.   W. 

called  Tref  Amici/thig,  ih.  n. 
Shrewsbury,  Earl  of,  ii.  384  11. 
Shtopshire,  Celtic  names  in,  i.  14;  ii. 

321;  most  of  it  coveredby  the  Argoed 

Bowys,  ii.  43,   292   n.,  300  n.,    303  ; 

derivation,   43 ;    Welsh  marches  in, 

1 54 ;    invaded   by   the    Lloegyrwys, 

296  ;  wasted  by  Ceawlin  of  Wessex, 

309>  313-  326. 
Shuhites,  descended  from  Keturah,   i. 

245- 

Shur,  i.  144,  145;  'over  against  Egypt,' 
198,  242. 

Shushan,  i.  1S3  n. ;  its  dependent  dis- 
trict  caUed  Susiana,  ih.,  330 ;  placed 
by  Daniel  in  the  province  of  Elam, 
'^■)  331  >  n^^^r  Cush,  ib. ;  calletl  Mem- 
nonian  (Herod.),  ih.  ;  its  river  the 
Choaspes,  ih. ;  Achaemenian  inscri))- 
tiona  near,  332  ;  the  Kossaioi  prob. 
to  its  N.,  ih. 

shusheh,  the  tuft  of  hair  worn  by  Egypt. 
Mussulmans,  |{  sisoe,  i.  200,  304.. 
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sibilants,  Heb.,  i.  23  ;  Gael.  ||  aspirates, 
W.,  381,  382. 

Sibros,  r.  (Xanthus),  i.  239. 

Sibylline  oracle,  ii.  1 1  and  n. 

Sicana,  a  city  in  Spain,  i.  57. 

Sicani  (Servius),  i.  57;  called  by  Virgil 
an  ancient  Italian  people,  58  n.;  but 
he  uses  it  as  synon.  for  Siculi,  ih. 
See  Sikanoi. 

Sicanus,  r.,  Iberic  narae,  changed  to 
Sichoris,  Ligurian,  i.  83,  84. 

Sichoris,  r.  (Siegre),  i.  57,  83,  84. 

Sicilian  historians,  i.  56,  84,  91. 

Sicilj'^,  called  in  the  Odyssey  Thrinak- 
ria,  i.  8,  and  Sikania,  11,12  ;  its  inlia- 
bitants  at  that  time  not  Sikeloi  but 
Sikanoi,  1 1  ;  the  Sikeloi  migrated  to 
it,  cir.  900  B.  c,  ih.  12  ;  colonized  by 
the  Gks.,  ih- ;  the  uame  Sikania  given 
by  Iberes  from  the  r.  Sikanos  (Thuc), 
56  ;  opinions  of  other  historians,  56- 
59  ;  Hamilcar's  army  there,  70  ;  the 
Elumoi  driven  from  8.  Italy  prob. 
settled  there,  221,  222  ;  asylum  for 
Italian  refugees,  ih. 

Siconii,  an  Alpine  tribe,  ii.  16  n. 

Siculi  (Sikeloi\  the  earliest  Italian 
people  known  to  us,  i.  1 1  ;  a  Kimme- 
lian  Celtic  race,  15,  89,  90;  acc.  to 
Pliny  settled  on  the  E.  coast  of  Italy, 
15  ;  prob.  came  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  Greece ;  in  Virgirs  time 
synon.  with  Sicani,  58  «.  ;  acc.  to 
Philistus,  Ligues,  i.  q.  Celts,  expelled 
by  the  Umbri  and  Aborigines,  84 ; 
seem  to  have  reached  the  Tiber  from 
the  Adriatic,  90 ;  had  disappeared 
from  Italy  temp.  Herod.,  ih. ;  Pliny's 
iiccount,  96  ;  bordered  closely  in  La- 
tiura  on  Ligures  and  L^^mbri,  97 ; 
left  traces  of  their  passage  through 
Greece  in  their  westward  journe}', 
loi ;  Diony.siusontheirexpulsion,  257. 

Sicyon,  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  city 
in  Greece,  i.  256  ;  the  Tellvhines  its 
earliest  inhabitants,  ih.,  257. 

Siddim,  vale  of,  i.  159. 

Sidlesham,  Sussex,  ii.  178  n. 

Sidon,  the  firstboi'n  of  Canaan,  i.  147  ; 
name  t:iken  from  its  fishery  (Justin), 
root  prob.  tsud  (Gesen.),  '(7).;  refugees 
froni  S.  built  New  T\Te,  I48 ;  a 
trading  district,  149,  156;  not  a  pa- 
triarclial  name,  150 ;  linked  with  Tyre 
in  Scripture,  151  ;  called  in  a  Targum 
Cutha,  152  ;  colourof  its  inhal)itants, 
^STii  156;  attacked  by  a  king  of 
Askelou  (Justin),  302, 


Sidonia.,  i.  e.  the  fisheries,  a  gen.  name 
for  the  coast  adjacent  to  Sidon,  i.  148, 

Sidonians,  Sidonioi,  use  of  the  term  by 
the  Samaritans  and  Jews  of  the  Dis- 
persion,  i.  152  ;  visited  by  Meuelaus, 
1 95  ;  their  foundation  of  insular  Tyre, 

.  148,  303- 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Bp.  of  Clermont, 

his  testimony  on  volcanoes,  i.  117; 

on  Triptolemu.s,  273;  on  vargus,  357; 

on  Avitacum,  366. 
Siebenkees,  editor  of  Strabo,  ii.  369. 
Siegre,   r.,  a  tributary  of  the  Ebro,  i. 

Sigebert,  Flemish  chronicler,  on  Am- 
brosius,  ii.  184  and  n. 

Siginnoi,  a  tribe  near  the  Caucasus 
(Strabo)  ;  Sigunnai  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Veneti  (Herod.)  ;  Sigunnoi  on 
the  S.  coasts  of  the  Euxine  (Ctesias)  ; 
Sigunoi,  inhabitants  of  a  town  Sigunos 
in  Egypt  {id.),  habits  of  these  races 
discussed  and  their  connexion  with 
the  Amazon  mythus  inferred,  i.  234- 
236. 

Sigovesus,  led  part  of  the  Gaulish  emi- 
gration  to  the  Hercynian  forest,  i. 
399,  400. 

Sikane,  a  town  near  the  Ebro  mouth, 
perh.  i.  q.  Ibera,  i.  57. 

Sikania  (Sicily),  i.  Ii,  12,  56. 

Sikanoi,  i.  11,  53,  57,  58  and  ??.,  102. 

Sikanos  (Siegre),  a  branch  of  the  Ebro, 
which  perh.  once  bore  this  name  to 
its  mouth,  therefore  =  the  basin  of 
the  Ebro,  i.  53,  56,  57,  81  ;  said  to 
have  given  its  name  to  Sikania,  58 ; 
Celtic  races  between  it  and  the  sea, 

83- 
Sikelia,  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Kronos, 

i-  34- 
Sikeloi,  in  the  Odyssey,  i.  11  ;  settled 
in  the  extremity  of  Italy,  not  Sicily, 
ib.  ;  the  Locrians  found  them  in 
Bruttium,  ih.  ;  once  near  Rome,  ih. ; 
their  towns  enumerated,  ih.  ;  expellcd 
by  the  Aborigines,  and  retreated  into 
Sicily,  ih.  ;  date  of  their  migration, 
12;  some  remained  in  Italy,  ih.; 
Greece  tiieir  mother- country,  15; 
Boukhetos  their  kiug  (Odyss.),  ib.; 
other  proofs  that  they  were  Kimme- 
rioi,  ib.  ;  traces  of  their  language  in 
Greece,  ih.  ;  distinguished  from  the 
Sikanoi,  58  n. ;  acc.  to  Philistus  wera 
expeUed  by  the  Pelasgoi  and  Ombri- 
k(ii,  91  ;  acc.  to  Thucyd.  by  the 
Opikoi,  93;  Diony.sius'  account,  253. 
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Sikoulotoi,  placed  by  Ptol.  above  Li- 
biimia,  i.  15. 

Silauus,  son-in-law  of  Claudius,  ii.  399. 

Silbury,  Mr.  Rickraan's  arguments  rel. 
to  its  antiquity,  ii.  212  ;  its  distance 
from  Avebury,  ih.  n. 

Silchester,  i.  61,  174,  18S,  191,  213, 
216,  230,  391,  399;  Con^tantine 
crowned  tbere  (Geoft\),  171  ;  laid 
waste  by  the  Saxons,  311  ;  capital 
of  the  Atrebates.  390  ;  called  Segon- 
tiuni,  392 ;  Tasciovanus  seems  to  have 
coined  money  there,  ib. 

Silius  Italicus,  i.  94. 

Silloth,  a  village  on  the  Solway  estuary, 
a  corruption  of  Sulwath,  ii.  37  n. 

Silures,  a  '  Gwent '  intheircountry,  ii.  44, 
153,  339  ;  their  western  frontier,  50. 

siliirus,  sturgeon  found  in  the  Nile,  i. 

Silvius,  ii.  13. 

Siraeon  of  Durham,  ii.  II4,  233. 

Simeonites,  tribe  of  Simeon,  i.  212  ;  in 
search  of  new  settlements,  175;  dis- 
possessed  the  '  ISIehunims  '  or  Maon, 
17S,  190. 

Simon  of  Cyrene,  ii.  126. 

Simpson,  Sir  J.,  of  Edinburgh,  ii.  S4. 

Sinai,  Mt.,  giving  of  the  Law  on,  i. 

324- 

■ peninsula  of,  i.  16S,  179. 

Sinaitic  MS.,  authority  of,  i.  325. 
Sinope,  temple  of  Jupiter  Dis  near,  i. 

32  ;    in  Paphlagonia,  near  the  Kim- 

merian  settlement,  ib. ;   statue  of  Ju- 

piter  carried  thence  to  Alexandria, 

ib. ;    a   Milesian    colony  there,   87 ; 

its  legends  coUected  by  Scymnus,  ib. ; 

opinions  of  Gk.  antiquaries,  ib.,  88. 
Sinties    of   Leranos,    prob.   Pelasgi,   i. 

266  n. 
Sion,  Mt.,  great  sewer  of  the  Temple 

at,  i.  133. 
Sipulene,  a  title  of  Rhea,  i.  22. 
Sipylus,  home   of  Pelops,  i.   28 ;   once 

Phrygian,  ib. ;  city  and  mountain,  29. 
Siro-Paiones,  a  name  given  by  Herod. 

to  the  Temenidai,  i.  223. 
sisoe,  a   certain  mode  of  dressing  the 

hair  used  by  tlie  Solumoi,  i.  200  ;  |1 

Heb.  tsitsith,  Egypt.  shushe7i,ib.  304  ; 

many  examples  in  Egypt.   pictures, 

201,  304. 
sjevr,  Russ.  word,  meaning  the  north, 

i-  233.  358- 
.sl-apetos  for  /capctos,  Gk.,  i.  60. 
skeletons   of  peculiar  structure  found 

at  Gibraltar,  i.  75. 

Ll 


Skene,  Mr.,  his  promised  collection  of 
W.  Historical  Poems,  ii.  326. 

Skordiskoi,  a  race  of  Galatai  (Strabo), 
i.  46  ;  called  by  some  Skordistai,  86  ; 
settled  in  the  country  of  the  Drave 
and  Danube,  405. 

Skulake,  in  Troas,  i.  274;  its  inhabi- 
tants  spoke  Pelasgic,  ih. 

skull-cap,  Roman,  ii.  94. 

skulls  of  peculiar  shape  found  N.  of 
the  Eyder,  i.  2. 

'dolicocephalic,'  at  Gibraltar,  i.  76  ; 

'  prehistoric '  and  Australian,  106  n. 

Skuthai,  the  Royal  or  dominant  tribes, 
distinguished  from  the  others  (He- 
rod.),  i.  6  n. ;  later  all  called  by  the 
Jews  Gog  and  Magog,  7  n. ;  invaded 
the  Kimmerioi  and  pursuing  them 
entered  Media  by  the  Caspian  gates, 
1 7 ;  their  tyranny  in  Asia  well  au- 
thenticated,  ib.,  43,  45, 48  ;  =the  Ma- 
gog  of  Scripture,  17;  Josephus  wrong 
in  saying  S.  was  the  native  name  of 
the  Magogai,  20  and  n. ;  inhabitants 
of  the  N.  quarter  of  the  world  (Epho- 
rus),  84;  distinguished  from  the  Kel- 
toi  of  the  West,  85  ;  the  name  long 
used  as  a  mere  appellative,  given  to 
the  Sarraatai,  Lesghi,  and  Alaunoi, 
ib. ;  raeans  prob.  the  wandering 
tribes,  ih. ;  an  appellative  in  the 
compound  Kelto-Skuthai,  q.v.,  ih. ; 
some  have  placed  S.  even  iu  Spain, 
ih. ;  no  classical  authority  for  any 
settleraents  of  S.  in  the  west  of 
Europe,  ih.  71. ;  conquered  by  Sesos- 
tris  (Herod.),  208  ;  their  route  when 
they  invaded  the  Kimmerioi,  17,  394; 
their  invasion  a  passing  evil,  404  ; 
acc.  to  Strabo  all  Northern  races  were 
called  by  the  Gks.  S.  or  Nomades, 
ii.  26 ;  how  the  name  became  con- 
nected  with  the  Spaniards,  ih. 

Slacq-valley,  above  Ambleteuse,  de- 
scribed,  ii.  338. 

'  Slake,  the,'  a  low  marshy  tract  near 
Jarrow,  ii.  233. 

Slapton  Sands,  ii.  374. 

Slaves,  i.  191  ;  not  easily  distinguished 
from  Medes  in  the  earlier  periods, 
237  ;  Bome  included  in  the  Romau 
garrisons  on  the  Saxon  shore,  ii.  155 
and  n. 

Slavish  races,  i.  237;  prob.  early  ra- 
vaged  Asia  Minor,  19 ;  called  by 
the  Latins  Sarmatae,  233. 

Slighe  Mor,  Slighe  Dala,  Slighe  Asail, 
Irish  highways,  ii.  59  and  n. 
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sUghted,  meaning  of  term,  ii.  205  n. 

Small  Downs,  anclioring  grounds  off 
Deal,  the  '  smale  downes'  of  Philipot, 
ii.  350 ;  now  enlarging  their  bound- 
aries,  351. 

smlhros,  var.  form  of  mikros,  Gk.,  i.  60. 

Smith,  Mr.  C.  Roach,  ii.  115  n.,  234  n., 
239  n. 

Smith,  Mr.  George,  on  Ass.  inscriptions, 
i.  163,  203.  265  n.,  319,  320  n. 

Smith,  Dr.  W.,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
i.  323;  Dictionary  ofGeography,  369, 
378  n. 

Sniyrna,  emigration  of  the  Ludoi  from, 
i.  252,  254;  the  conventus  of,  203. 

Socrates,  in  Xenophon'a  MemorabiHa, 
i.  276. 

Sodom,  Bera  k.  of,  i.  134,  159. 

Solemnis,  son  of  Solemuinus,  ii.  124. 

Solent,  tlie,  called  by  Bede  Solvente,  1. 
382;  his  information  prob.  di-awn 
from  a  W.  source,  383 ;  prob.  deriv. 
chal-wanl,  butting  or  conflict  of  the 
tides,  ib. ;  A.  S.  fonn  Solente,  geni- 
tive  Solentan,  suppression  of  the  w 
discussed,  ih.  ;  Bede's  form  prob. 
Welsh,  Solente  Belgic,  ih. ;  the  argu- 
ment  restated,  ii.  36 ;  the  first  ele- 
ment  Sol  found  also  in  Solway,  ih. 

Soleure  (Salodurum),  i.  361. 

Soli  or  Suli  (Bath),  ii.  56,  108,  iio. 

Solido  or  Solidu,  on  coins  of  Tasciova- 
nus,  gen.  thought  to  represent  Soli- 
donum  or  Solidunum,  ii.  56 ;  niore 
prob.  Solidorum  or  Solidurum,  i.  e. 
the  waters  of  Soli,  Lat.  Aquae  Solis 
(Bath),  ih. 

Solinus,  i.  95,  99,  293  ;  ii.  109  n. 

Solomon,  i.  148  n.,  149,  202  ;  received 
tribute  from  the  kings  of  the  Ereb, 
196 ;  the  pedigree  in  S.  Matthew 
drawn  through  liim,  317. 

Solon,  liis  interview  with  the  priests  of 
Sais,  i.  120,  282,  2S4,  311-. 

Solumoi,  the  oldest  people  iu  Lycia,  of 
Shemitic  origin,  i.  200  ;  used  the 
sisoe,  201  ;  called  Milyae,  239 ;  con- 
quered  by  the  Cretans  under  Sarpe- 
clon,  302  ;  their  language  spoken  in 
Kibura,  ih. 

Solvente.    See  Solent. 

Solway  (Sulwath),  origin  cf  the  name, 
ii.  36  ;  dangers  of  tbe  rising  tide,  ih.; 
not  the  0.  Celt.  sul  f/wev,  but  a  cor- 
ruption  of  Sulwath,  37 ;  final  conso- 
nant  lost,  ih.  and  ■«. ;  geography  of 
the  district,  58 ;  united  with  tlie 
Tyne  by  Roman  lines,  89  ?i.,  90;   a 


rampart  between  the  S.  and  the 
Fortli,  325. 

Solyman  Mts.,  in  Lycia,  i.  200 ;  this 
range  called  Kabalais,  ih. ;  Phaselis 
at  their  foot,  ih. 

Somana  or  Sonmaa,  r.  (the  Somme),  i. 
368. 

Somerset,  W.  Givlad  yr  Haf,  belonged 
to  the  S.  Belgae,  ii.  53;  lit.  the  in- 
habitants  of  Somer,  159;  W.  mis- 
translation — the  country  of  summer, 
ih.,  53  ;  the  Fosse  passes  through  it, 
220  ;  the  whole  N.  of  Selwood  Eng. 
ground  after  '  the  Pens,'  246,  cf.  187. 

Somerset  House,  scientific  wrangUugs 
at,  i.  iio. 

Sommari,  a  people  of  the  Ass.  inscrip- 
tions,  prob.  i.q.  Raamah  and  Zimri, 
i.  1 76,  333 ;  gen.  placed  S.  of  the 
Accadi,  ib.    See  Accad  and  Sumir. 

Somme,  r.,  S.  limit  of  the  salt  marshes, 
i.  49  ;  its  classical  names,  36S,  369  ; 
Britanni  lived  to  its  N.,  ii.  4 ;  cha- 
racter  of  this  region,  ih. ;  Cimbri 
here  temp.  Pliny,  7,  14;  some  sup- 
pose  it  =  the  Phrudis  of  Ptol.,  339; 
its  estuary  acc.  to  Prof.  Au-y  Caesar'3 
port,  374,  375,  377,  378. 

Somner,  the  antiquary  of  Kent,  ii.  349. 

Somnus,  i.  33. 

Sophene,  i.  310. 

Sophocles,  his  lost  tragedy,  '  The  Fall 
of  Troy,'  i.  99;  a  fragment  on  the 
Tursenoi,  251. 

Sorbioduni  (Old  Sarum),  ii.  109,  204. 

sounds,  represented  by  the  phonetic 
hieroglyphs,  i.  338. 

South-sea  islanders,  ii.  84. 

South-Sexe,  the,  their  conquests,  ii.  179. 

South  Shields,  ancient  highway  at,  ii. 
223  71. 

Southampton,  acc.  to  Higden  and  Geof- 
frey  the  terminus  of  Erming-Sfcreet, 
ii.  219,  220;  called  by  Geoffrey  Ha- 
mo's  Port,  ib.  and  ?i; ;  Huntingdon's 
account,  224. 

water,  woodlands  around,  ii.  151, 

152;  Cei'dic  landed  on  its  Eastern 
side,  180,  185,  296;  position  of  the 
Jutes  on,  ih.  n. 

Spain,  its  coast  as  far  as  the  Straits 
called  Iberia  (Polyb.),  i.  52,  53  ;  said 
to  have  been  occupied  by  Sikanoi, 
wlio  were  expelled  by  Ligues,  57; 
Caesar  calls  it  Hispania,  58  ;  wars  of 
the  Scipios,  ib. ;  speculations  on  its 
etymology,  ih.,  59  ;  localities  in  men- 
tioned  by  V]iny,ih. ;  Sepharad  thought 
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by  the  Jews  to  be  its  ancient  name, 
67 ;  the  whole  population  at  last 
calleil  Iberes,  68 ;  the  Celtiberes  set- 
tled  at  an  early  period,  69 ;  the 
Tyrians  tlie  first  race  who  gained  an 
ascendancy,  then  the  Keltoi,  last  the 
Carthaginians,  69,  71  ».;  the  Keltoi 
setlled  tirst,  66  n.;  Herodotus  and  Po- 
lybius  cn  its  difterent  races,  70 ;  the 
Keltoi  settled  the  West  of  S.  before 
the  East,  ib. ;  opinions  of  Diodorus, 
Appian,  and  Lucan,  71,95;  action  of 
the  Ligures  on  the  Iberes  or  Basques, 
71  ;  entered  by  the  E.,  not  the  W. 
Pyrenees,  ib.,  72  ;  the  West  reached 
on  board  ship,  ib.  ;  incursions  of  the 
Yisigoths  in  the  ^th  cent.,  73  ;  how 
far  tlie  Basques  spread  over  it,  76 ; 
Humboldt's  speculations,  ih. ;  esta- 
blishment  of  the  Ronian  dominion 
in,  77  >  Phoenician  settlements  in 
the  S.  and  E.  weakened  the  influence 
of  Iberic  dialects,  ib. ;  Scylax's  de- 
scription  of  the  coasts,  Si  ;  traces  of 
Ligurian  occupation,  ib. ;  the  greater 
part  occupied  by  a  mixed  people, 
82;  waves  of  Celtic  immigration, 
83  ;  delivered  by  Hercules  from  Ger- 
yon,  86 ;  entrance  of  the  Ligures, 
98  ;  its  date,  102  ;  prob.  once  con- 
nected  vpith  N.  Africa  and  the  Ca- 
iiaries,  127;  steel  manufacture  in, 
157  n.;  Hercules  perished  there 
acc.  to  African  belief,  289  ;  the  Eo- 
man  nij-thus  sent  him  thence  to  Gaul 
and  Italy,  ib. ;  Varro's  order  of  pre- 
dominance,  293 ;  comments  on  it, 
294;  a  confederacy  expeUed  the  Af- 
ricans,  ib.  310,  312;  Germani  there, 
389 ;  a  town  called  Brigautium  on 
its  N.  W.  coast,  ii.  15 ;  Nennius 
brings  the  Scots  from  S.,  23 ;  by 
gradual  immigrations,  24;  theirjour- 
iiey  to  S.  from  Egypt,  ib.,  25  ;  ties  of 
commerce  between  S.  and  Ireland, 
ib. ;  also  prob.  ties  of  race,  ib. ;  coni- 
nients  on  Nennius'  account,  26  ;  S. 
PauFs  jouniey  to,  121,  122. 

Spalding  Club,  ii.  330. 

Spaniards,  i.  71,  73,  74,  81 ;  the  modern 
S.  mainly  derived  from  the  Celtiberes, 
69 ;  not  etlinologically  connected  with 
the  Skuthai,  ii.  26;  carried  their 
swords  on  the  left  thigh,  95  ;  clad  at 
Cannae  in  white  tunics  edged  with 
purple,  96. 

Spanisli  Celts,  whether  Ligurian  in 
origin,  i.  71,  72,  82. 


Spanish    Tberes,    distinct  from  Asiatic 

Iberes,  i.  54,  67. 
Vascones,  attacked  by  the  Visi- 

goths,  i.  58,  73,  74. 
women  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  i. 

63. 
Jews  wronglj'  called  Sephardim, 

i.67. 

■ language  and  names,  i.  58,  83,  84. 

peninsula  called  by  Eratosthenes 

the  Ligurian,  i.  83. 

wars  described  by  Appian,  i.  83. 

swords     used      by     the      Koman 

soldier,  ii.  95,  96. 
Spano-Vasconia,  i.  75- 
Sparta,  its    connexion   with    S.   Italy, 

i.  93  n.,  95  ;  the  Dorians  of,  249. 
Spartan  colonies,  i.  93  n. 
■ kings,  boasted   themselves    to  be 

Akhaians,  i.  249. 
• mother,  her  parting  words  to  her 

son,  i.  281. 
Spartans,    plan    for    their    invasion    of 

Persia,  i.  iS. 
Spartian,  ii.  88,  99. 
speech  of  Scripture,   occasional  vague- 

ness   of,   i.    315 ;    earliest   lorms    of, 

342- 
Speed  quoted  by  Gale,  ii.  237. 
Spelman,  his  glossary,  ii.  43  n. 
sphinxes  of  peculiar  type  found  at  Zoan, 

i.  212. 
'  Spilmanstroste,'  ii.  227. 
Spinae,  ii.  191. 
Staffordshire,  ii.  221. 
Staines,  Soman  roail  to  from  Loudon, 

ii.  3S8,  406. 
stakes  in  the  Thames,  ii.  38 1  sqq.,  400. 
Staling  Down,  Eoman  pedestals  on,  ii. 

107. 
Stamford,     a     Eoman    way    near,    li. 

232  n. 
Stanemoor,  ii.   58  ;    the  Rey-cross    on, 

107;    acc.    to    Fordun    and    Ussher, 

Fethanleag  fought  on,   2S6  and  n. ; 

Clialmers'  fraud  exposed,  ib.  n. 
Stantonbury,  a  strong  earthwork,  ii.  250. 
Stanwix,  Koman  station  at,  ii.  93. 
Staphylus  of  Thessaly,  i.  300. 
steel  forged  by  the  Clialybes,  i.  157  ?(. 
toiils  said  to    have  been  used  in 

constructing  Stonehenge,  ii.  213. 
Steenstrup,  a  Danish  antiquary,  i.  123. 
Steeple  Langford,  a  '  Griuies  dic '  near, 

ii.  190. 
stcltii,  erected  by  Sesostris  as  symbols 

of  conquest,  i.  208. 
Stephanus  Byzantinus,  i.  22,  23,  27,  37, 
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57,  60,  82,  88,  176,  236,  239,  243, 
250  «.,  255,  iQi,  301,  306  ;  ii.  6,  9  n. 

Stephen,  S.,  his  speech  attests  its  o\vn 
genuineness,  i.  315. 

Stephens,  Mr.,  his  article  in  Arch.  Camh. 
in  ref.  to  Mr.  Wrighfs  speculations, 
ii.  315;  his  views  discussecl  and 
criticized  by  the  author,  316,  317  n., 
320  n.,  322-326;  defended  against 
Mr.  Wright's  attack,  327,  328. 

Steppes  of  S.  Russia,  i.  394,  39S. 

Sthenelus,  i.  288. 

Stilicho,  ii.  30  and  n. 

Stilton,  Roman  pedestal  near,  ii.  107; 
road  near  called  Erniing  Street,  231. 

sloikcia  in  Plato, '  elements,'  meaniiig  of 
the  term  discussed,  i.  336,  337. 

stone,  placed  on  the  angle  of  a  bound- 
ary-dike,  ii.  205  n. 

blocks  of,  used  in   the  Druidical 

temples,  ii.  213-216. 

implements,  i.  122  ;  ii.  205  n. 

■ churches,  ii.  73  and  «.,  302. 

Stone  of  the  Title,  scene  of  Vortimer's 
third  battle,  ii.  176,  177;  identified 
with  Stonor  near  Eichborough,  Ih. 

Stonehenge,  the  uprights  capped  with 
tenons,  ii.  76;  thouglit  to  be  the 
nawt  of  the  Triads,  1S2  ;  explanation 
of  the  legend  wliich  makes  it  the 
work  of  Ambrosius  (_Gwaitli  Emrys), 
1S3;  prob.  a  '  locus  consecratus'  for 
the  Belgae,  who  were  excluded  from 
Avebury,  21 1;  the  two  opinions  as 
to  its  date  discussed,  ib.,  217;  the 
author's  conclusion  that  it  was  built 
cir.  300-100  B.c,  and  had  a  peculiar 
relation  to  the  Belgic  province,  215- 
217;  its  relation  to  Icknield  Street, 
241. 

Stour,  r.,  Kent,  ii.  177  n.,  354,  355  ; 
the  point  where  Caesar  crossed,  361, 
366,  367- 

Dorset  and  Hants,  ii.  203,  230. 

Essex,     Cunobelinus'     boundary, 

ii.  61. 

Strabo,  i.  8-12,  22-26,  28,  29,  31, 
35-37>  4^.  45-48.  53-56,  58,  62  and 
n.,  63,  67-69,  71  «.,  72,  73  and  n., 
78,  So  and  n.,  81,82,  84-8S,  92,  95,  96, 
98,  99,  119,  148,  149,  155,  157,  162, 
165, 168,  193-196,  203,  204,  219-221, 
223,  225-227,  229-236,  238,  240, 
244,  250,  266,  267,  270,  271,  273, 
276,  278,  2S2,  285,  286,  203,  300, 
302,  310,  330-332,  363,  3S3,  384, 
387»  391  "•)  40O'  4°4'  4°6 ;  ii.  11, 
15  and  71.,  17  and  n.,  26,  76,  95, 99  n.; 


his  chronological  blunders  accounted 
for,  i.  iS,  19  ;  his  speculations  on  the 
story  of  tlie  Kimbroi,  47;  born  at 
Amasea,  not  far  from  Kholkhis, 
55,  99,  235;  wrougly  derives  souie 
Asiatic  tribes  froni  European,  61  ; 
his  description  of  a  Gaulish  hut, 
ii.  70,  83  ;  on  the  rites  of  the  Kim- 
broi,  87 ;  on  the  habits  of  the  Gauls, 
99,  ico;  his  use  of  the  term  Celtica, 
211;  on  the  Itium  and  Caesar's 
passage,  332,  338,  339,  357,  358,  362, 

367-370,  373,  374.  378- 
Straits  of  Dover,  ii.  339,  340. 
•  of  Gibraltar,  i.    37,   52,    53,   81, 

iiQ,  120. 
Strasburg  (Argentoratum),  i.  371,  372. 
Stratford,  Bucks,  ii.    220;    Middlesex, 

400,  404. 
Strathclyde,  i.  382;  its  race  connected 

with  the  Welsh,  ii.   52;  maintained 

their   indei^endence    hmgest    of  the 

N.  Britons,  156. 
straivcd,  old  form  ot  streived,  i.  349. 
Streatley,  Rom.  road  from  to  Aldworth, 

ii.  107;  a  Grimsdike  S.  of,  149,  191. 
street,   tlie    term    formerly   used    in  S. 

England  very  laxly,  ii.  239. 
Stretton,  ii.  220. 
Strumonioi,  a  name  given  to  the  Thunoi, 

etc,  i.  230. 
Strymon,  r.,   tribes  settled  on,  i.   221, 

222,  230,  233  ;  called  the  Palestinian 

river,    223;     the    Persians    subdued 

the  Paiones  there,  222,  223. 
Stuf,  a  Jutish  leader,  ii.   162  n.,   180, 

185  and  n. 
Stukeley,  his  theory  on  IIadrian's  wall, 

ii.  90 ;  found  Roman  milestones  near 

Ancaster,  107;    on   the  Grimsdikes, 

148  n.,  149, 151,  192  n. ;  on  the  Belsic 

ditches,    201,    202,  207-209;    on  the 

Icknield  way,  230;   VVatling  Street, 

234;  knew  nothing  of  Anglo-Saxon, 

ib.,  244  n. 
Sturry,  Kent,  ii.  367. 
'  StutfuII  Castle,'  near  Lynne,  ii.  117. 
Stjrs,  in  the  Homeric  Hades,  i.  9  ;  perh. 

originally  an  Arcadian  waterfall,  ib.; 

connected  with  the  Kimmerioi,  13. 
su  and  /((.,  Greek  thou,  i.  342,  343. 
'  sub    ascia,'    common    inscription    on 

Gaulish  tombs,  ii.  85. 
subniergence  of  forests,  etc,  i.  122,  125. 
Subres,  perh.  the  primitive  name  of  the 

Insubres,  ii.  1 7. 
suhsequi  in  Caesar,  term  explained,  ii. 

385- 
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Bubsidences  of  land,  i.  121,  125. 
Subterranean      forces      exercise     fitful 

action,  i.  122. 
&udes  used  for  palisades  (Bede),  ii.  92, 

93- 

swUs  binales,  meaning  of  in  Adamnan, 

ii.  71,  72. 
Suessiones    among     the     Belgic     con- 

federates,  i.    390 ;     their  king  Divi- 

tiacus,  ii.  208,  394. 
Suetonius,   i.   242;   ii.  60,  124  71.;  his 

description  of  Clemens,  133. 
Suffolk,  ii.  219,  233,  400. 
Suidas,  i.  242,  250  n.,  275. 
sul,  cf.   chid,  Bret.,  incoming   tide,   in 

compound    sid-gicev     or     sul-gow  = 

Sulwath,  Solway,  ii.   36,  37;    cf.  i. 

383- 

Sulcator  Averni,  title  of  Charon,  i.  13. 

Sulloniacae  (Brockley  Hill),  a  Brit. 
tovra  once  surrounded  by  earthworks, 
ii.  390. 

Sulpicius  Severus,  i.  74  ;  ii.  79  n. 

Sultan  Bello  on  the  geography  of  Central 
Africa,  i.  293. 

Sulwath,  name  given  by  Fordun  to  the 
Cumberland  Esk,  ii.  36  ;  the  modem 
Solway  and  Silloth  corniptions  from 
it,  37  and  n. 

Sumbroi,  seems  to  be  Strabo's  form  of 
Insubres,  ii.  17. 

Sumir.     See  Accad  and  Sumir. 

Sunbury  chosen  by  the  Fr.  Emperor  as 
Caesar's  ford  of  the  Thames,  ii.  3S6 ; 
aigumentsagaiust  this  view,  ib.,  3S7. 

Supeni,  i.  392. 

Surie,  acc.  to  Herod.  inhabited  by 
Phoinikes,  i.  189. 

Surioi  or  Suroi,  i.  87,  241  ;  perh.  the 
ruling  race  in  Cappadocia,  62  and  n. ; 
tho.se  E.  of  the  Halys,  66,  191  ;  a 
degraded  form  of  Assurioi,  136  n.; 
Herod.  sometimes  distinguishes  them 
from  the  Piioinikes,  18S,  189;  Gk. 
name  for  the  various  subjects  of  the 
Assyrian  emjiire,  191;  hence  chiefly 
applied  to  the  races  on  the  ]\Iedi- 
terranean  occupying  the  modern 
Syria,  ih. ;  treated  by  the  later 
Greeks  as  syn.  with  Arimoi  or  Ara- 
maioi,  193  ;  Strabo's  extension  of  the 
name,  ib. ;  his  distinction  between 
the  S.  and  tlie  Leuko-Suroi,  ib.,  194; 
the  Palestinian  S.  of  Herod.,  195, 
209 ;  the  S.  on  the  borders  of  Egypt 
prob.  i.  q.  the  Ereb,  195,  209,  212  ; 
the  Kilikes  of  Calycadnus  called  by 
Strabo  S,,  194,  227;  practised  circum- 


cision,  2  36  ;  expelled  from  Tarsos  by 

the  Kilikes,  282. 
Surrey,  i.  183  n. ;  ii.  1785  192  n.,  395. 
Susa,  a  Kissian  town,  i.  330 ;  its  alleged 

builder,  332 ;  Aeschylus'  oj)inion  of, 

ih.  n.     <S'ee  Shushan. 
Susiana   on    the    Behistun  inscription, 

i.    65 ;    its    borders   frequeutly   con- 

founded  with  Elam,  183  n. ;   district 

dependent  on  Shu^han,  ih.,  330. 
Sussex,  ii.  156,  178  n.,  179,  1S4. 
Sutekh,  his  worship    promoted  by  the 

Hykshos,  i.  215;  a  Zoau  inscription 

in  ref.  to,  320. 
Swale,  r.  (Sualua),  ii.  54. 
Swansea,  the  vale   of  (Ystrad  Tawi), 

ii.   50 ;    the  port  of,  chief  raeans  of 

communication  between  S.  Wales  and 

Domnonia,  260  n. 
sirh,  W.  II  twh,  i.  343. 
Swedish  antiquaries,  ii.  212. 
Swindou,  ii.  244. 
swine  of  great  size  kept  by  the  Gauls, 

ii.  100. 
Swiss  as  mercenaries,  i.  392. 
Swiss  lakes,  ancient  huts  upon,  ii.  77. 
Swords,  Spanish  and  Roman,  ii.  95,  96  ; 

Gaulish,  96,  99  ;  Celtic,  96. 
Sychem,  sepulchre  at,  i.  315. 
Syene,  course  of  the  Nile  at,  i.  1 79. 
syllabic  liieroglyphics,  i.  337. 
Sylvester,  Pope,  i.  145. 
Symbolical  hieroglyphics,  i.  .^36-338. 
Symbols  of  faith  shown  in  attire,  i.  304, 

305- 
Synagogues,    Hebrew   read    in    the,    i. 

'  Synoptic  Gospels,'  their  points  of 
variation  and  identit}',  i.  314. 

Synoptists,  prob.  each  recorded  his  owu 
experiences,  i.  314. 

Syntax,  laws  of,  in  Irish,  i.  379. 

Syria,  i.  191,  192,  194,  208,  302  ;  its 
divisions  (Herod.),  209 ;  its  power 
weakened  by  Antiochus'  death,  311  ; 
its  mountainous  parts,  ii.  25. 

Syriac,  as  a  distinct  language,  i.   144, 

^93- 
Syrian  language,  i.  e.  Aramaic   as  dis- 

tinguished  from  the  Jews'  lauguage, 

i.  142,192. 

races,  i.  169,  223. 

exile,    prob.    of    short     duration, 

i.  131  and  n. 
Syriaus  of  Damascas,  carried  to  Kir,  i. 

67,  131 ;  acc.  to  Dr.  Birch,  the  Kharu 

or  Sharu,  189. 
Syrtes,  i.  8,  312  ;  limit  of  Egypt.  habits 
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and  customs  (Herod.),  i.  179,  1S2, 
183  ;  neighbouring  tribes  the  Masha- 
washa  and  Tahennu,  291,  297. 

/,  interchanged  in  0.  Eng.  MSS.,  i.  348. 

ta  deser,  i.e.  the  red  land,  on  the  Thebes 
inscription,  i.  294. 

ta  neter,  i.  e.  the  holy  land,  its  position 
rel.  to  Egypt.  products,  etc,  i.  144  ; 
prob.  the  desert  stretching  froin 
Havilah  toShur,  ib.,  145  ;  its  peculiar 
sanctity  implied  by  Mo.ses,  144,  145  ; 
promised  to  Eamses  III,  294. 

ta  u  ra,  the  land  of  the  South,  tribute 
brought  from  to  Thothmes  III,  i.  294. 

Tacitus,  i.  41,  47,  58,  93,  368,  385  ;  ii. 
21,  41,  96,  306  ;  on  Germ.inia  and  its 
tribes,  i.  224  and  n.,  386-38S,  390  ; 
ii.  94  ;  on  Cogidunus,  ii.  124,  131  and 
n.;  on  Pomponia  Graecina,  12^;  his 
date,  131  n.  ;  on  the  capture  of  Carac- 
tacus,  and  Plautius'  force  in  Britain, 

396- 

Tadmor  (Palmyra),  i.  167. 

faer,  W.  |1  sar,  i.  343. 

taff,  W.  11  sag,  i.  343. 

Tahennu  or  Weslerns,  vanqu;shed  by 
Eamses  III,  i.  294;  their  country 
can  be  only  loosely  defined,  297  ; 
their  appearance  on  the  inscriptions, 
ib. ;  prob.  signifies  difFerent  tribes  liv- 
ing  W.  of  Egypt,  297  ;  worshippers  of 
Neith,  305  ;  ||  the  Danaoi,  308  ;  some 
fied  to  Argos  to  escape  Egyptian 
tyranny,  ib. 

Tahennu-u,  i.  e.  the  people  of  Tahennu, 
i.  297. 

Tain,  r.  (Thames),  ii.  49. 

taith,  W.,  journey,  ieiih-a,\\l,  wayfaring, 
i.  398. 

Taizalon  (Ptol.),the '  Bullers  of  Buchan, 

ii-  37- 
Talbot  on  the  Antonine    Itinerary,   ii. 

loi. 

Taliessin,  his  poems,  ii.  46. 

Talmai,  a  son  of  Anak,  i.  305. 

Tamahu,  '  the  Northerners  '  (Brugsch), 
bands  of  adventurers  from  the  North 
Mediterranean  eaily  settled  in  Africa, 
i.  296  ;  the  Hanebu  prob.  one  of 
their  tribes,  ib.  ;  these  terms  used 
very  indefitiitely,  297 ;  worshipped 
the  goddess  of  Sais,  305  ;  represented 
as  entering  Hades  on  the  toinb  of 
Seti  I,  ib.  ;  represent  therc  the  white 
coast  tribes  W.  of  tlie  Nile,  ib. 

Tamesis,  Tamise,  r.  (Thame.s),  ii.  38 1, 
392  n. 


Tanagra,  settled  by  Kadmos  with 
Gephuraioi  (Herod.),  i.  249 ;  later 
occupied  by  Boiotai,  250  ;  this  account 
discussed,  ib.,  276. 

Taiiais,  r.  (Don),  i.  20  ;  the  Sauromatai 
on,  232. 

tani,  termination,  Lat.  seems  to  denote 
Celt.  origin,  i.  83. 

Tanis,  i. e.  Zoaii,  i.  296. 

Tant:ilos,  Diodorus'blunderedlegend  of, 
i.  28  ;  Athenaeus'  account,  29. 

Taoklioi,  a  body  of  niercenaries  in  the 
Persian  service,  i.  162. 

Tara,  called  the  plaiii  of  the  Bolg,  i. 
3S0  ;  (Teamhair)  meeting-place  of  the 
Ir.  ))rovincial  kings,  ii.  59  ;  roads 
leading  to  it,  ib.,  60. 

Tarentiues,  i.  93,  95. 

Tarentum,  a  Spartan  colonj%  i.  03  n. 

Targum  of  Jonathan,  i.  67  ;  Pseudo- 
Jonathan,  152. 

Targums,  their  date,  i.  317  «. 

Targumists,  Egyptian,  i.  e.  the  cnm- 
pilers  of  the  Lxx.,  i.  295,  317  n. ; 
Jewish  jealousy  watched,  317. 

Tarquinius  Priscus,  i.  399. 

Tarren  (Tiberiacum),  i.  366. 

Tarshish,  language  used  there,  i.  143'; 
one  of  the  sons  of  Javan,  260  ;  name 
of  a  place  used  to  denote  a  race,  ib. ; 
identified  by  Josephus  with  Tarsos, 
2S2  ;  wrongly,  for  it  corresponds  with 
Tartessus,  ib.  ;  ii.  121. 

Tarsos,  in  Cilicia,  i.  81  n.,  282. 

Tartar,  a  group  of  languages,  i.  339. 

Tartaret,  Puy  de,  questiou  as  to  its  geo- 
logical  antiquity,  i.  118. 

Tartaros,  prob.  a  reduplicated  name 
from  a  root  tor,  fear,  i.  33. 

Tartessi,  forest  of  the,  i.  37. 

Tartessos,  near  Cadiz,  situated  in  a 
Ligurian  district,  i.  81  and  n.,  82  ;  a 
Tyrian  colony,  retaining  Tyrian  cus- 
toms,  ib. ;  its  territory  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Baetis,  ib. ;  the  Tarshish  of 
Scripture,  262  ;  once  an  African  dis- 
trict  (Avienus),  311. 
Tasciovanus,  his  coins  found  minted 
at  Verulam  and  with  legend  Sego, 
ii.  392  ;  supposed  k.  of  tlie  Catuvel- 
launi  and  conquerorof  the  Atrebates, 
ib. ;  father  of  Epaticcus  and  Cunobe- 
linus,  ib.,  393,  394;  perh.  son  of 
Cassivelaunus,  (6. 
tasg,  W.,  task,  i.  375. 
Tate,  Mr.,  of  Alnwick,  ii.  66  n.,  67  n., 

Taurasia,  ii.  112  n. 
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Taurica,  i.  309. 

Taurisci,  a  Celt.  race  in  Noricum,  i.  87. 

Tauriscus,  a  mythical  tj-rant  nf  (jaul, 
symbolizing  the  Liguies,  i.  86,  87. 

Tauri.^koi,  a  tribe  of  Galatai,  i.  46 ;  a 
Celtic  tribe  in  Tlirace  (Strabo),  86  ; 
called  also  Tauristai  and  Liguriskoi, 
ih.,  46  ;  a  Ligurian  people,  86. 

Taurus,  Consul,  ii.  169. 

Taurus,  M.,  i.  20,  181,  193,  194. 

Tawe,  Tawi,  Tawy,  the  Swansea  river, 
ii.  49,  50. 

Taximagalus,  a  Kentish  chief  who  rose 
against  Caesar,  i.  374 ;  meaning  of 
tlie  name,  375. 

Taylor,  Mr.  L,  his  '  Words  and  Phices,' 
i.  361  ;  ii.  2  n. 

te,  var.  of  »e,  he,  Ir.,  i.  343. 

Teamhair  (Tara),  ii.  59,  60. 

Tebah,  a  son  of  Xahasli  and  Reumah,  i. 
1 58  ;  whether  ||  Tibhath,  ib. 

tec,  var.  of  seic,  a  bone,  Ir.,  i.  343. 

Tectamus,  son  of  Dorus,  took  Aioleis 
aud  Pelasgoi  to  Crete,  i.  299  ;  prob. 
represents  the  second  immigrant 
tribe,  ib.  ;  his  followers,  whence 
drawn,  ib. 

Tectosages,  or  Tectosagi,  a  tribe  of  the 
Vi.lcae  (Caesar),  i.  378  ;  their  near 
connexion  with  the  Belgae  proved, 
ib.,  379 ;  the  T.  of  Ancyra  and  the  T. 
of  Gaul.  ib. ;  lit.  the  men  wearing 
the  tect-o-sag,  or  wayfarer's  sagum, 
398  ;  first  element  of  word  connected 
witli '\Y.taith,ib. ;  in  Polyb.  Aigosages 
more  likely  a  syn.  for  T.  than  a  mis- 
reading,  ib.,  399 ;  importance  of  this 
enquiry,  ib. ;  their  connexion  with 
the  Trocmi,  403  ;  the  course  of  their 
migrations  from  Greece  to  Toulouse, 
405,  406 ;  whether  they  sacked 
l)elphi,  401,  406. 

Tectosakes,  a  Scythian  tribe  (Ptol),  i. 

m- 

Teddington  on  the  Thames,  the  Em- 
peror's  argument  from  the  tide  ending 
there  does  not  appl}'  to  tlie  state  of 
the  river  tcmp.  Cae.-ar,  ii.  3S6 ;  why 
silt  and  gravel  accumulate  in  froiit  of 
T.  l()ck,3S7  ;  tlie  shallows  now  formed 
there  were  prob.  ouce  at  Coway,  ib. ; 
evidence  of  hshermen,  388  ;  effects  of 
the  scour  before  bridges  were  made, 
389,  407. 

Tee.<,  r.,  ii.  233. 

Tegea,  Arcadians  from,  built  a  town 
which  was  taken  by  the  Kudones,  i. 
300. 


Tegeates,  i.  300. 

Teilo,  S-,  his  legend,  ii.  258. 

Teithfalt,  a  prince  of  Monmouth,  ii. 
25S;  i.  q.  Teitlipall,  ib. 

Telegonos,  son  of  Circe  and  Odusseus,  i. 
251 ;  symbolizes  a  migration  fi-om  W. 
Gieece  iiito  Latium,  i(>. ;  said  in  the 
Hesiodic  mythus  to  have  dominated 
over  the  Tursenoi,  255  ;  the  tribe 
corresponding  to  this  name,  the  Tel- 
khiues,  256  ;  no  philulogical  o'ojection 
to  the  identification,  ib.  ;  said  to 
have  founded  Tnsculum,  ib.  ;  then 
connected  with  Evander,  ib. ;  light 
thus   thrown   on    Virgirs  Epic,    ib., 

257- 

Telephus,  the  Herakleid,  i.  227;  tute- 
lary  hero  of  Pergamos,  228. 

Telkhines,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Sicyon,  i.  256,  257.     See  Telegonos. 

Tellenae,  a  town  of  the  Sikeloi,  i.  11. 

Teman,  i.  175;  noted  for  its  wisdom, 
and  the  capital  of  Sakti,  176,  245. 

Temenidai,  their  invasion  and  fouuda- 
tion  of  Macedonia,  i.  220,  222,  227  ; 
claimed  to  be  Herakleidai,  221;  prob. 
a  Dorian  people,  speaking  a  rude 
Doric  dialect,  ib.  ;  prob.  drove  the 
Paiones  and  Briges  froui  the  Axius, 
222,  229,  230;  their  foundation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  a  great 
event  in  history,  231. 

Temese  (K.  Alfred),  the  Thames,  ii. 
402. 

Temple,  building  of  Solomon's,  i.  318. 

'Ten  Thousand,'  tlie,  their  march,  i. 
162. 

Ten  tribes,  tlie,  thouglit  by  some  to  be 
the  Afghans,  i.  68. 

tenons  as  substitutes  for  hinges,  ii.  76. 

Tenterden  Steeple  and  the  Goodwin 
Sands,  ii.  349. 

Terah,  father  of  Abraham,  i.  136,  157. 

terfi/n,  W.,  a  boundary,  ii.  2S0. 

Termera,  i.  243. 

Termila,  Termilai,  Lycian  name  for 
the  Lukioi,  i.  239  ;  conquered  the 
Solumoi  or  Amalekites,  ib. 

Tern,  r.,  flows  near  L^riconium,  ii.  303, 
305,  306  ;  prob.  the  '  Tren  '  of  Kyiidy- 
lan,  ib.,  304 ;  but  the  village  called 
T.  does  not  represent  the  town  of 
'  Tren,'  ib. ;  Hawkstone  on  it,  307» 
308. 

Test,  r.,  Hants,  ii.  151,  181. 

Tetbury  on  Cotswold,  ii.  220, 

tetcs,  for  netes,  Gk.,  i.  342,  343. 

Tethmosis,     according     to     Josephus, 
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the  Pharaoh  who  expelled  the  Hyk- 
shos,  i.  209;  prob.  i.  q.  TLothmes  II, 
ih. ;  confused  elsewhere  vvith  Ameno- 
phis,  ih. 

Tetraonburgh,  not  yet  identified,  ii. 
252. 

Teucer,  i.  285,  2S6. 

Teucrian  expedition,  tribes  connected 
with,  i.  219,  221,  230;  of  diverse 
origin,   226. 

races,  expelled   the    Briges  from 

Thrace,  i.  230;  settled  as  a  ruling 
power  in  central  Italy,  255,  257. 

Teukroi,  their  conquest  of  Thrace,  i.  30, 
21S,  274;  prob.  carried  Makedones 
with  them,  222;  supposed  ancestors 
of  the  Temenidai,  223  ;  how  far  dis- 
tinct  froin  the  Musoi,  225  ;  prob.  ex- 
pelled  from  the  Troad  by  tlie  Briges, 
227  ;  the  name  not  found  in  Homer 
or  Hesiod,  but  used  as  a  familiar  term 
by  Herod.,  239  ;  a  people  on  the 
Caicus  called  Gergithes  T.,  a  supposed 
remnnnt,  ih. ;  perh.  a  kindred  race  to 
the  Troes  of  Homer,  240  ;  argument 
for  their  Cretan  origin,  ib.  ;  the 
Paeones  boasted  descent  from  them, 

255- 

Teutoni,  Teutonoi,  Teutones,  neiglibours 
of  the  Cimbri,  i.  41  ;  kept  out  by  the 
Belgae,  ih.,  390 ;  the  guardians  of 
their  herds,  etc,  42  ;  their  great 
numbers,  /b. ;  advanced  against  Italy 
through  Liguria,  85  ;  ancestors  of 
the  Aduatici  (Caesar),  but  blood 
connexion  prob.  slight,  392,  393. 

Teutons,  prob.  took  the  same  westward 
route  as  the  Kimmerioi,  i.  44  ;  should 
not  be  called  Aryans,  335  ;  strange 
view  araong  Gevman  scholars  tliat  tlie 
Belgae  were  T.,  386;  distiiiction  be- 
tween  these  tvvo  r.ices  shovvn,  ih., 
390  ;  T.  as  well  as  Celts  alike  called 
Germani  by  Caesar,  393. 

Teutonic  tribes,  application  to  them  of 
the  name  Gerniani  of  late  date,  i. 
389  ;  those  on  tlie  lower  Rhine,  390  ; 
whether  any  were  settled  among  the 
Belgic  tribe.s  in  Gaul,  393. 

ilistricts,    Celtic  names  found  in, 

i-  39i>  392- 

■ languages  and  dialects,  i.  17,  26, 

27,  271  ;  their  older  fonns  possess 
the  connecting  vovvel,  340  ;  how 
cliiefly  distinguished  from  Celt.  dia- 
lects,  353. 

deiital,  its  varied  forms  iu  tabulur 

view,  i.  346,  347. 


Teutonisms,  adoption  of,  by  modern 
scholars,  i.  344. 

Tevvdric,  Teudricus,  a  benefactor  of 
Llandaff,  ii.  258  ;  date  of  his  reign 
over  Glamorgan,  ih.,  259;  occurs  in 
S.  Teilo's  legend,  258. 

Texali,  a  tribe  in  N.  Britain,  ii.  37. 

leijrv,  W.,  a  king,  ||  tigern,  Celt ,  i.  360; 
tigluarna,  Ir.,  374;  ii.  52. 

Teyrn-llwg,  lit.  the  king's  portion  = 
the  Vale  lioyal  and  district,  ii.  49,  52. 

tli,  the  two  sounds  of,  hard  and  soft, 
corresponding  to  a  whisper  and  a 
vocal  sound,  i.  346 ;  this  difference 
not  noticed  in  Grimm's  formula,  ih. ; 
two  A.  S.  equivalent  characters  jj  and 
0,  not  consistently  used  to  distinguish 
between  the  hard  and  soft  sounds, 
ih.  ;  Eng.  words  beginning  in  th, 
their  equivalents  in  A.  S.,  Iceland., 
Daii.,  Swed.,  and  Ger.,  ih.,  347 ; 
comments  on  this  table,  ib. 

fh,  medial,  final,  and  initial,  represented 
by  d  in  S.  English  dialects,  i.  347  ; 
ii.  189  «.,  191  n. 

th,  interchanges  witli  t,  i.  348. 

Thahash,  son  of  Reumah,  i.  158. 

Tiiales,  his  idea  of  the  cosmogony,  i.  114. 

Thame,  r.,  i.  359  n.  ;  ii.  198. 

Tliames,  r.,  its  supposed  derivation,  i. 
359  n. ;  called  the  Tain  in  an  old 
\y.  MS.,  ii.  49  ;  its  relation  to  the 
W.  and  Eng.  boundaries,  153,  190, 
191,198;  to  the  Rom.roads,  57,  220, 
225,  227  ;  prob.  contraction  of  its 
estuary  since  Caesar's  time,  351, 
365  ;  I)'Anville  makes  Caesar's  tieet 
enter  it,  353,  356 ;  Caesar's  passage 
of  it,  371.  381,  382,  385,  401  ;  topo- 
graphy  of  its  valley,  387,  3S8  ;  where 
fordable,  ih.,  389,  406  -  408  ;  its 
junction  with  the  Brent,  390,  39T, 
406,  407 ;  Commins'  kingdom  prob. 
to  the  south  of  it,  395  ;  Plautius' 
actions  upon  it,  398-40G  ;  discussioii 
on  the  place  of  Claudius'  passage, 
403-405  ;  its  history  well  knowu, 
404. 

Thanet,  I.  of,  W.  '  Ruim,'  ii.  153; 
separated  frora  the  mainland  by  the 
Wantsum,  ib. ;  refuge  of  the  Saxons 
af ter  Vortimer's  defeat  (Nenn.),  170, 
176. 

Thasos,  brother  of  Agenor,  colonized 
the  isle  of  Thasos,  i.  226. 

Theale,  Berks,  i.  191  ;  origin  of  name, 
ib.  n. 

Thebaid,  the,  i.  220  n.,  307. 
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Thebans,  called  Kadmeioi,  i.  244,  245. 
Thebe-umler-PIakos,  capital  of  the  Ho- 

meiic  Kilikes,  i.  227;  its  plain,  ib-, 

24S. 
Thebes,  Boeotia,  built  by  Kadmos,  or 

acc.  to  the  Odyssey  by  Amphion  and 

Zethos,  i.  244,  284 ;    its  conquest  by 

the  Argives,  ib.,   250,  251,   2S8 ;    its 

inhabitants  calledKadmeans,  z6.,  245; 

birthplace  of  Herakles,  287  ;  perh.  a 

gate  there  ealled  the  Ogygian,  306  ; 

perh.    settlers    there    came   from   S. 

Palestiiie,  307. 
Egypt.    excavations    at,    i.    139; 

insci-iptions    at,   197,   246,    294;    its 

political  relations  with  Argos,  30S. 
Themistocles,  his  overtures  to  the  lo- 

nians,  etc,  i.  i6c). 
Theodoret,  on  S.  Paul,  ii.  122  and  n, 
Theodosius,  consul,  ii.  16S,  169. 
Theodred,  Bp.,  his  will,  ii.  251. 
Theogony,  the,  its  mythology,  i.  29,  33, 

35,  251,  254,  256,  288. 
Theophilus,  whether  a  Christian  when 

S.  Luke  wrote,  ii.  132. 
QeoaeP-fji,  title   given   by  Josephus  to 

Pnppaea,  ii.  132  n. 
Therfield,  near  Royston,  ii.  232  n. 
Thermodon,    r.,    the    tribes    on  —  the 

Amazons,    i.    232 ;     the    Makrones, 

236  ;  the  Leuko-Suroi,  241. 
'  Thermopylae,  the  British,'  ii.  355. 
Therouanne,  Rom.  road  from,   ii.  332 

n-,  337- 
Theseus,  legends  respecting,  i.   29  n. ; 

the  great  hero  of  Athenian  mythol- 

ogy,  285. 
Thessaly,  i.  87,  274;  shut  in  by  Olym- 

pus  and  Othrus,  33  ;    contended  for 

by  rival  gods,  ib. ;  its  district  called 

Dodona,  271,   2 78;   its   'argos,'  ib.  ; 

its   historian    Staphylus,    300 ;    emi- 

grants  from  in  Crete,  ib. 
Thessalian  dialect,  i.  278. 
Thierry,  M.,  i.  41  n.,  58,  3S6;  ii.  325. 
Thionville,  i.  3S5  n. 
Thobelos  (Tubal),  said  by  Josephus  to 

have  founded  the  Thobaloi  or  Iberes, 

i.  61,  62. 
'  tholos,'  Gk.,  a  round  vaulted  apart- 

ment,  e.  g.  kitchen,  dining-room,  etc, 

ii.  70  ;  the  Gaulish  hut  resembled  it, 

ib.,  100. 
thone,   tholher,  etc,   common   in   Eng. 

I5th  century  writings,  i.  26S. 
Thonitis,  a  lake  in  Armenia,  i.  24. 
ihorax  of  linen,  wom  by  the  Khalubes, 

i.  162. 


'  Thorgamos,'  Lxx.  fonn  of  Togarmah, 
i.  20. 

Thorpe,  Mr.,  on  the  Four  Eoads,  ii. 
222,  234  n.;  on  Wodnes  beorh,  243. 

Thorsbjorg,  Deumark,  peat  moss  at,  i. 
123. 

Thoth,  a  god,  who  invented  vrritten 
characters  for  the  '  first  elements,' 
i-  337>  33S. 

Thothuies  I,  the  second  Pharaoh  after 
Ahmes,  i.  211. 

II,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  i.  211  ; 

prob.  the  Tethmosis  of  Josephus,  209; 
acc.  to  Canon  Cook,  and  prob.  tbe 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  ib.,  211,  326. 

■ III,  towns  taken  by  him  from  the 

Lower  Eutennu,  i.  139  ;  brother  an<l 
successor  of  Thothmes  II,  211  ;  his 
N.  campaign  agamst  Sharuhana, 
etc,  212;  countries  tributary  to  him, 
294  ;  built  a  temple  at  Ele))hantine, 
326  ;  grounds  for  supposing  his  reign 
to  be  fixed  chronologically,  ib, 

Tbrace,  i.  88,  207,  20S,  226,  234  ;  con- 
que.st  of,  30,  232  ;  said  to  have  been 
crossed  by  the  Veneti,  99 ;  its  king 
Lycurgus,  206 ;  the  Temenidai  landed 
there,  227;  Teucrians  expelled  the 
Briges,  etc.  from  it,  230;  Bithunoi 
originally  and  still  there  (Strabo), 
16.,  231;  Kadmos  visited  T.,  244; 
Shemitic  races  there,  245;  thePaiones 
and  other  Kadmean  tribes,  250  ;  some 
of  the  Belgic  invaders  of  Greece  set- 
tled  there,  405.    See  Emathia. 

Thrace,  in  Asia  (Xen.),  founded  by  the 
Bithunoi  Thrakes,  i.  230. 

Thracian  tribes,  i.  SS,  219,  220. 

immigration  of  Bithunoi  into  Asia, 

i.  2.^0,  231. 

language,  i.  219,  370. 

Thracians,  i.  225,  226,  276. 

Thrake,  mythical  mother  of  Trieros, 
i.  88. 

Thrakes  (Pausan.),  i.  4C0. 

Threkes,  conquered  by  Sesostris,  i.  20S  ; 
by  the  Teukroi  and  Musoi,  218 ; 
allies  of  Priam,  and  came  from  Ainos, 
219;  certain  barbarous  tribes  of  the 
interior  specially  called  T.,  (7*. ;  evi- 
dence  that  they  once  lived  on  the 
coast,  ib.,  220  ;  their  worship  of  Dio- 
nusos,  ib.;  the  '  horse-riding,'  225. 

Thrinakria  (Odyss.),  Sicily,  i.  S. 

throiKjldy,  archaic  for  (horowjhhj,  i.  .^49. 

Thruganmies  ( Josephus),  =  Thorgamos 
(Lxx.),  Togamiah  (Scripture),  i. 
20;    founded  the  Thrugammaioi  or 
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Pliruges,  wlio  were  prob.  i.  q.  the 
Trocnii,  ih. 

Thucydides,  i.  28,  93,  221,  230,  233, 
276,  279,  285  11.;  on  the  inigTfi,tion 
of  the  Sikeloi,  12,  56,  57;  his  account 
of  the  Ligues,  71,  81,  83  ;  his  use  of 
the  name  Troes,  218,  222:  on  the 
Pelasgoi,  252  ;  his  use  of /cai,  ii.  368. 

Thule,  ii.  29. 

Thunoi,  their  former  possessions  in 
Europe,  i.  21  ;  named  froni  Thunos 
son  of  Phineus  by  adcjption,  ih. ;  tlieir 
migration  into  Bithynia,  230  ;  prob. 
under  pressure  of  the  Paiones,  231, 
233  ;  Herodotus'  account,  231,  ^Vc 
Bithunoi. 

Tjiuringia,invadedby  the  Saxons,  ii.  1 83. 

Thyateira,  i.  204 ;  '  a  colony  of  the 
Makedones,'  ih. 

Thynias,  near  Salmuilessus,  i.  231. 

'  Tibarenian  land,'  i.  63. 

Tibarenoi,  a  name  once  applied  to  the 
Jberes,  i.  61;  with  the  Moskhoi  in 
Xerxes'  expedition,  ih.  ;  prob.  those 
descendants  of  Tubal  who  retained 
their  place  in  Cappadocia,  62  ;  those 
who  3'ielded  perh.  called  Saspeires, 
ih.;  arnifid  like  the  Moskhoi,  ih.; 
extant  in  Strabo's  tinie,  ih. ;  tlieir 
strange  custora  of  the  couvade,  63  ; 
may  indicate  a  connexion  with  the 
Basques,  ih. 

Tiber,  r.,  i.  11,  90,  251,  255. 

Tiberiacum  (Tarren),  i.  366. 

Tiberius,  i.  39,  366,  389. 

Tibhath,  plundered  by  David,  i.  158. 

Tibur,  a  town  of  the  Sikuloi,  i.  11. 

Ticinus,  r.,  i.  89. 

Tidal,  king  of  '  nations,'  i.  159. 

Tide-end-town,  acc.  to  some  the  root  of 
Teddington,  ii.  386. 

Tides,  tidal  currents,  in  the  Atlantic, 
i.  45-47 ;  in  the  Eng,  Channel,  ii. 
345-354.  364-366,  377- 

tigernvs,  O.  Celt.,  lord,  i.  360. 

tiyh,  Ir.,  house,  ||  W.,  ty,  i.  360  ;  root  of 
first  element  in  Tign-ocobanc  ;  Brit. 
nanie  of  Nottingham,  lit.  the  cave- 
houses,  ib.  and  n. 

Tighernach,  i.  380  ;  abbot  of  Clonmac- 
noise,  his  annals  an  iith  cent.  work 
of  real  merit,  ii.  27,  157  n.,  258  «., 
261  ;  ed.  by  Dr.  0'Conor,  268. 

Tigris,  r.,  i.  24,  64,  1S3,  241  ;  tlie  Hid- 
dekel  of  Genosis,  139,  331  ;  prob. 
derived  from  the  Mediau  tiyris,  aii 
arrow,  24. 

Tigurenoi,  abranch  of  the  Helvetii.i.^G, 


Till,  r.,  ii.  107. 

Tilshead,  Brit.  boundary  line  near,  ii. 

205,   206 ;    a  ditch    there   with   two 

mounds,  ib. 
Timaeus,  a  Sicilian  writer,  i.  56,   57; 

his  date,  402. 
Tiniagenes,  the  Syrian  on  the  Oriyines 

of  tlie  Galii,  i.  2 8 '5. 
timber-structures,  made  by  the  Britons, 

^'-  74)  75'  79' 3°3  !  by  tribes  near  the 

l\om.    frontier,    77;    on    the    Swiss 

Lakes,  ib.  ;  construction  of  roofs,  78, 

Timoor,  i.  63. 

Timotiieus,  a  legendary  missionary  to 
Britain,  ii.  141  ;  not  S.  PauFs  disci- 
ple  but  brotlier  of  Pudentiana  and 
Praxedes,  ih.,  143,  144. 

Timothy,  S.  PauVs  2nd  Ep.  to,  ii.  123, 
125,  129;  vvhetlier  lie  may  have  in- 
structed  Claudia,  130, 131 ;  thought  by 
Eome  to  have  visited  Britain,  141. 

Tin  .  .  .  or  Tinc  .  .  .  on  the  Mon.  An- 
cyranum,  ii.  393,  394. 

Tinetio  (Tinzen),  i.  360. 

tio  and  tia,  Lat.  names  ending  in,  equi- 
valents,  «,  ic,  z,  tz,  i.  360. 

Tiruns,  i.  288. 

Titans  ('Titenes,'  Hom.  Callim.),  the 
Gods  belovv  Tartaros,  i.  33 ;  witli- 
stood  the  Gods  of  Olympus  for  ten 
years  on  Mt.  Oihrus,  ih.;  dwelt  acc. 
to  Cretan  legend  in  Crete,  and  were 
honoured  in  the  West,  ih. ;  allies  of 
Knmos,  ib.,  34  ;  discussion  on  these 
mytlii,  ih.  ;  the  name  given  to  the 
Celts  who  attacked  Delphi,  ib.  ;  flou- 
rished  in  Sicily,  ih.,  35  ;  the  story 
said  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  95  n. 

Titus,  S.  PauFs  disciple,  ii.  122  n.,  i  ^3. 

Tivy,  r.  (Teifi),  ii.  51. 

Tlos,  TIoos,  a  town  of  Lycia,  i.  239 ; 
its  inhabitants  called  Troes  or  Trooes, 
ib.,  248  ;  son  of  Tremilos,  239. 

Tmolus,  m.  in  Lydia,  i.  203 ;  tribes 
around  it,  203-205,  222. 

toclid,  Ir.,  aWeuce  =  soclid ,  i.  343. 

Todd,  Dr.,  011  the  word  bidlum,  i.  393  ; 
his  Life  of  S.  Patrick,  ii.  32  n. 

Togarmah,  son  of  Gomer,  i.  6  ;  men- 
tioned  by  Ezekiel  as  trading  witli 
Tyre,  ih.,  7  ;  prob.  wandering  tribes, 
breeders  of  horses,  etc,  ib. ;  equi- 
valents  for  this  name,  20  ;  ancestor 
ofthe  Phruges,  ib.,  309,  and  of  Haic, 
ih.,  310;  represent  tho  Tr(  crai,  20, 
403  ;  identity  of  tlie  nanies,  ib. 

Togodumnus,  Togodoumuos  (Dio),  ii. 
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394 ;  son  of  Cunobelinus,  defeated  by 
Plautius,  ih.,  397 ;  conjecture  as  to 
the  place  of  this  defeat,  399. 

tohu  and  hohu,  Heb.  (without  form  and 
void),  used  in  Genesis  and  Jeremiah, 
i.  105  ;  meaning  of  the  phrase,  ih. 

Tolbiaco  (Zulpich),  i.  392. 

Toldoth  Bene  Noah,  contained  in  the 
loth  ch.  of  Genesis,  i.  260. 

Tolistoboii,  a  Galatian  tribe  of  very 
obscure  etlmologj',  i.  404. 

Tolosa  (Toulouse),  capital  of  the  Volcae 
Tectosages,  i.  37S. 

Tomi,  i.  234. 

tones,  their  importance  in  monosyllabic 
languages,  i.  340,  341  ;  prob.  a  pro- 
minent  feature  in  the  primaeval  lan- 
guage,  ih. ;  whether  the  Chinese 
abrupt  tone  represents  the  final 
mutes,  j),  c,  t,  342. 

Tongres,  the  capital  of  the  Tungri,  i. 

387- 
tor,  Ir.,  fear,  poss.  root  of  Tartaros,  i. 

33- 
torcg  of  iron  used  by  Brit.  tribes,   ii. 

•215  n. 
Toruboi,  a  I.ydian  tribe,  i.  302. 
tot,  Copt..  band,  i.  339. 
'  Totenesse,'  'Totenes,'  Totness,  ii.  220, 

223  ;  '  from  T.  to  Caithuess,'  proverb- 

ial  for  the  whole  length  of  the  Island, 

226. 
Toternho,  on  the  Icknield  Way,  ii.  227. 
Tothail,  Ir.  form  of  W.  TudwaU,  i.  382, 
Toubios,  r.  (Towy),  i.  368. 
Tougenoi,  a  family  of  the  Helvetii,  i. 

Toulouse,  i.  77,  37S,   393  ;    its  inhabi- 

tants    called    Tectosages,    39S,    405, 

406.    See  Tectosages. 
its  mention  in  the  Itinerary,  ii. 

103,  106. 
Tourdetanoi,  Turdetani,  a  Celtic  tribe 

among  the  Iberes,  i.  68,  69,  72  ;  near 

Cadiz,  S,  82  ;  of  superior  civilization 

and  refinement,  69. 
Tourduli,  akin  to  or  identical  with  the 

preceding,  i.  72. 
Tournay,  i.  384. 
Towcester,  ii.  220. 
Tower  of  Babel,  i.  320. 
- — —  of  glass  in  the  sea  (Nenn.),  ii.  23, 

65. 
Towers,  Eound,  ii.  71- 
Towy,  r.,  i.  368  ;  ii.  49  ?«.,  50,  51. 
'  tradition,'  defined,  i.  4. 
Trajan,  coluiun  of,  ii.  77,  95. 
Trajeotus,  'the  Eerry,'  ii.  iio. 


Trakin,  i.  278. 

Transalpine  Gauls,  i.  39, 89.    Sec  Gauls, 

traulizein,  to  lisp,  i.  267. 

Traval,  ii.  301,  303  ;  not  identified,  ib.; 

Mr.  Stephen's  view,  322. 
traud,  W.,  a  journey,  passage,  ii.  303  n. 
'Tre  Abbot  fawr,'  ii.  278. 
Trebizond,  i.  237. 
Trecastle  Hill,  Rom.  milestone  on,  ii. 

107. 
'  Treen  Churches,'  described,  ii.  73  71. 
Tref  Amwythig,  mod.  W.  for  Shrews- 

bury,  ii.  307  n. 
Tremile,    Tremilos,    names    connected 

with  the  niythical  history  of  Lycia, 

i.  ?39^ 
Tren,   Kyndylan's  town,   ii.    293,   295, 

300,  301  ;  not  the  village  now  called 

Tern,  304  ;  it  and  the  '  White  Town ' 

prob.  represent  Uriconium,  ih. ;  diflS- 

culty  as   to   the  difference  of  narae 

explained,  ih. 
also  a  river,  ii.  303  ;  =  the  modern 

Tern,  304. 
Trenn,  r.,  W.,  i.  e.  Trent,  ii.  49. 
Trent,  r.,  country   S.   of,   unknown  to 

the  popular  mind  in  Wales,  ii.  53  ; 

an  Erming  St.  crosses  it,  233  n. 

valley,  i.  360 ;  ii.  45,  59. 

treo  or  treow,  A.  S.,  a  tree,  ||  Gk.  drus, 

i-  355- 

Treres  (Strabo),  a  marauding  tribe  ii> 
Asia,  i.  88  ;  prob.  a  brauch  of  the 
K.immerioi,  and  their  name,  i.  q. 
Treveri,  ih. ;  a  Thracian  tribe  (Steph. 
Byz,),  ih.  ;  Trieres  a  var.  form,  ib.  ; 
Ti-eres  or  Trerones  distinfjuished  for 
tlieir  excesses,  404;  Strabo's  account, 
ib. 

Treveri,  a  Belg.  trilie  in  Gaul,  i.  SS, 
404  ;  a  Celt.  race  adjoining  the  Ubii, 
371  ;  popular  factioiis  aniong  them, 
374  ;  a.tt^'ected  a  German  descent,  388. 

(Treves),  ii.  iio;   used  in  the  acc. 

and  abl.  plural,  iii  and  n. 

Treves,  i.  371,  392;  ii.  28,  iii  and  «. ; 
Jerome'8  testimony  on  the  identity 
of  tlie  language  at  T.  and  Ancyra, 

i-  379- 
Treyddyn  Chapel,  N.  Wales,  ii.  275, 

■276  n. 
tri,  W.,  three,  first  element  in  trimar- 

hisid,  i.e.  a  Gaulish  arrangement  of 

cavalry  soldiers,  i.  401. 
Triads,  VV.,  i.   402,  403 ;    the   author 

intended  a  discussion  on  this  sul)ject, 

ii.   7 ;    quotations  from  them,  ih.-(), 

20  n.,  33  »1,  155«.,   181,   182,   195; 
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comments  on  them,  ii,  12,  20,  34,  46, 
169?;. ,182, 194,195;  prominenceyiven 
to  Maxsen  Wlediij  at  tlie  expense  of 
Ambrosius  explained,  196?!.;  almost 
silent  upon  Belgic  conquests,  202 ; 
quite  silent  upon  Plautius,  401. 

Triballoi,  i.  400. 

trihan  milwr,  i.  e.  soldif:r's  triplet,  the 
nietre  of  the  Marwnad,  ii.  29  [ ;  oldest 
known  forin  of  \V.  versification,  ib.  ; 
its  character,  ib.,  292, 316;  Mr.Wright 
supposed  this  form  of  verse  introduced 
by  the  Normans,  ib. ;  other  instances 
in  the  Juvencus  MS.,  ib. 

'Tribes  of  refuge,'  i.  402  ;  ii.  20. 

of  invasion,'  ii.  33  n-,  155  n. 

of  colouization   and  immgration  ' 

('three  honest  tribes'),  ii.  8-12. 

of  the  throne,'  ii.  195. 

Tribocci,  a  small  tribe  among  the 
Belgae  of  doubtful  origin,  i.  393. 

Tricorii,  an  Alpine  race,  ii.  15  «.,  16  n. 

Tridonwy,  r.,  prob.  the  Roden.  ii.  304. 

Trieres,  descended  from  Trieros,  son  of 
Ombriareus,  i.  88.     See  Treres. 

Trieste,  i.  56. 

trilingual  inscriptions,  i.  65,  66,  261. 

trilithons  at  Stonehenge,  ii.  76,  213. 

Tring.  Akeman  Street  and  Icknleld 
Way  at,  ii.  400. 

Trinius,  r.  (Trigno),  i.  359. 

Trinobantes,  ii.  14;  their  chief  '  An- 
drogorius,'  60 ;  how  separated  from  the 
Belgae,  209  ;  occupied  roughly  mod. 
Essex,  3S9  ;  their  capital  Colchester, 
ib. ;  E.of  the  Catyeuchlani,  ib.,  391  ; 
Mandubratius  appointed  their  king 
by  Caesar,  393,  394 ;  connected  witli 
W.  Britain  by  the  Watling  Street, 
400;  a  town  on  the  site  ofLondon 
could  not  have  belonged  to  them,  405. 

Triplow,  Cambridgesh.,  ii.  231. 

Tripontio,  in  tbe  6th  Brit.  iter,  ii.  iio. 

Triptolemos,  a  companion  of  Osiris,  i. 
206 ;  undertook  the  agriculture  of 
Attica,  ih. ;  Homeric  mythus  makes 
him  a  citizen  of  Eleusis  who  wel- 
comes  Demeter,  273;  taught  the  Ar- 
cadians  the  art  of  making  bread,  ih.  ; 
Sidonius  likens  a  charitable  pope  to 
him,  ib. 

Tritogeneia,  a  Homeric  title  of  Athene, 
i.  30S. 

Tritonis  lake,  country  of  the  Tahennu, 
i.  297 :  Athene  worsliipped  there, 
308;  the  supposed  mother  of  Athene, 
ib. 

Troad,  the  tribes  in,  Briges,  etc,  i.  22, 


23,  28,  30  n.,  22S-231,  238,  240, 
24S  ;  the  Amazons  E.  of  it,  232  and 
n. ;  Mygdones  to  the  S.,  237 ;  the 
Lukioi  of  the  T.,  238. 

Trocmi,  one  of  the  three  confederate 
races  which  made  up  the  Galatai,  i. 
20,  403.    See  Togarmah. 

Trodwyd,  ii.  301  ;  prob.  a  forest  defile 
near  Uriconium,  303  ;  meaning,  the 
•wooded  pass,  ib.  n. ;  acc.  to  Mr. 
Stephens,  Eodington,  322. 

Troes,  an  intrusive  race  in  the  Troad, 
i.  22,  220,  272;  what  the  name 
means  in  Thucydides,  218;  under 
Hector,  225,  237;  confounded  with 
Musoi  and  Ludoi,  2:9;  of  various 
languages,  230 ;  now  gen.  thouy;ht 
to  be  a  tribe  of  Lycians,  237;  Pan- 
daros  said  to  have  led  them,  ib.,  238  ; 
these  T.  prob.  lived  on  the  Aisepos, 
ib. ;  a  thread  of  connexion  sought 
between  various  races  by  tracing  tbe 
history  of  this  one  tribe,  240 ;  Lukioi, 
Amazones,  etc.  brought  into  contact 
with  them,  ib. ;  the  men  of  Tloos  so 
called,  248. 

Troezen  (Troizen),  i.  29  n.,  91  ;  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  of  the  Pehjponnesus, 
284 ;  in  origin  an  lonian  town,  295  ; 
the  mythus  of  Atheue  and  Poseidon 
current  there,  ib. ;  Theseus  bom 
there,  ib. 

Trogus  Pompeius,  i.  401. 

Trojans,  i.  21S,  221,  232,  237;  Thuc. 
calls  the  Sicilian  Elumoi  T.,  222; 
their  distinction  from  Phrygians  clear- 
ly  marked,  229  ;  how  they  obtained 
supremacy  over  the  neighbouring 
races,  232  ;  whether  Teukroi  merely 
signities  the  T.,  239  ;  what  relation 
they  bore  to  the  classical  Gks.,  266 ; 
Herakles  is  said  to  have  brought 
some  into  Italy  where  they  settled, 
287 ;  the  Mazues  cLaimed  deseent 
froin  them,  291  ;  this  explained,  ib. ; 
followei"s  of  Aeneas,  255. 

Trojan  war  as  an  epoch,  1.  22,  28, 
30  n.,  91,  218,  227,  246,  254,  255. 

empire,  its  sudden  appearance  and 

disappearance,  i.  240;  whether  it 
existed  in  1400  B.C.,  248. 

conquests,    some    moral    courage 

needed  to  speak  of  thein  as  historical 
facts,  i.  218. 

guidance  for  an  invasion  of  Europe, 

i.  222,  22S,  231. 

protection,  Tliracian  races  living 

under,  i.  220. 
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Trojan  emigrants  lcd  by  Aeneas,  i.  226, 

255- 

language  as   represented    in   tlie 

Homeric  writings,  i.  230. 

army  consisted  of  many  races,  i. 

230. 

story  in  Italian  legend,  i.  243. 

Trooes,  a  form  of  Troes  on  the  Xanthus 
inscriptions,  i.  239. 

Tros,  father  of  llus,  i.  28. 

Troy,  i.  21,  23,  99,  223,  230,  238,  241, 
285  ;  Greek  expedition  agaiiist,  one 
of  the  earliest  military  expeditions, 
218  n.;  its  supremacy,  222;  Zeus 
lookingaway  from  it,  225  ;  theKilikes 
near,  227,  228;  traces  left  by  them, 
227;  nations  represented  by  Homer 
:is  allied  with  it,  231 ;  Gergls  lies  near 
its  sapposed  site,  239  ;  the  later  epics 
on  its  fall.  291  ;  date  of  its  de- 
struction,  303  and  n. 

Troyes  (Augustobona),  i.  373. 

tsiUith,  Heb.,  lock  of  hair,  ||  sisoe,  i. 
200. 

isnd,  Heb.,  to  snare  (fish),  perh.  root  of 
Sidon,  i.  147. 

Tuarick,  Saharan  tribe,  their  language, 
i.  182  ;  comparatively  pure  and  philo- 
logically  important,  1S3. 

Tubal,  i.  6;  coupled  with  i\Ieshech.  61, 
261 ;  traders  at  T}Te,  ih. ;  tbe  Tlio- 
belos  of  Josephus,  61. 

Tudwall,  W.  king  of  Strathclyde,  i. 
382. 

Tullus  Hostilius  said  to  have  founded 
the  Saturnalia,  i.  93. 

Tungri,  Tacitus'  description,  i.  386 ; 
called  Germani  when  they  crossed 
the  Rhine,  387;  not  mentioned  by 
Caesar  among  the  Belgae,  390. 

• 2nd  cohort  of,  ii.   115;   stationed 

in  N.  Britain,  ib.  and  n.,  155. 

tunic  described,  ii.  94. 

Tuphaon,  father  of  Orthros,  Kuberos, 
etc,  i.  29,  31,  35. 

Tuphoeus,  his  bed  among  the  Arimoi, 

i-  35- 
Tuphon,  Tuphos,  Typhon,  thunder- 
stricken  by  Zeus,  i.  31  ;  liis  place  of 
confinement,  ih ,  35 ;  connexion  of 
the  Arimoi  with  these  legends,  ih. ; 
in  the  Egypt.  mythus,  son  of  Kronos 
and  Rhea,  205  ;  his  story  known  to 
the  Greeks  before  Homer,  208 ;  a 
niythus  suggestive  of  history,  209  ; 
driven  froni  Caucasus  and  buried  in 
tlie  Seibonitic  hake,  ih.  ;  acc.  to 
Plutarch  escaped  and  had  two  sons, 


ih. ;  possible  foundation  of  the  mythus, 
ib. ;  figures  thought  to  represent  him, 
220  n. 

Tupton  Moor,  Derbyshire,  ii.  222. 

Turan,  Persian  nanie  for  the  Turcoman 
and  Moiigol  disti-ict,  i.  335. 

'  Turanian  languages,' i.  332;  the  term 
T.  rejected  b^'  tlie  author,  335. 

Turcoman  races,  i.  335. 

Turdetani,  i.  8,  72,'  82.  See  Tour- 
detanoi. 

Turdetania,  i.  285. 

Turisha,  a  race  in  the  confederacy  of 
the  '  peoples  of  the  sea,'  i.  298,  310; 
identified  with  Dorieis,  but  iiot  by 
M.  De  Eouge's  method,  298. 

Turner's  Domestic  Architecture,  ii.  43. 

Turner,  Sharon,  on  the  chronology  of 
the  W.  Chron.,  ii.  187  ji. ;  considers 
Condidan  i.  q.  Kyndylan,  283 ;  on 
the  date  of  Cattraeth,  325. 

Turnus  of  Virgil  thought  by  Niebuhr 
to  represent  the  Tyrrhenians,  i.  255. 

Turrlienoi  driven  from  tlie  best  part  of 
Italia  by  the  Keltoi  (Plutarch),  i. 
43  )  engaged  to  recover  from  .Samos 
the  statue  of  Hera,  253  ;  called  T. 
Pelasgoi  by  Soplioules,  252  ;  T.  in- 
stead  of  Pelasgoi  by  Myrsilos,  254; 
declined  before  ths  Trojan  War,  but 
continued  later,  ih. ;  one  of  the  most 
ancient  tribes  of  Italy,  ih.  ;  their 
earliest  notice  is  as  of  a  decayed 
race,  ih.     See  Tursenoi,  T^-rrheni. 

Turris-Augusti  (Mela),  i.  358  n. 

Tursenoi,  reigned  over  by  sons  of  Circe 
and  Odusseus  (Theog.),  i.  251 ;  seems 
to  denote  a  migration  from  W.  Greece 
into  Latlum,  ih. ;  these  T.  the  sub- 
ject-race  of  the  district,  ib. ;  men- 
tioned  first  by  Sophocles,  ih. ;  said 
(Thuc.)  to  have  once  dwelt  at  Athens, 
Lenmos,  Blsaltia,  etc,  252;  acc.  to 
Herod.  a  body  of  Ludoi  led  by 
Tursenos,  settled  among  the  Oni- 
brikoi ;  sometimes  took  the  name 
Pelasgoi,  ib. ;  their  name  thought 
to  =  Tower-builders,  ih.  ;  whetlier 
first  received  in  Italy  doubtful,  ib., 
253  ;  an  ancient  name  in  Greece,  ih. ; 
the  pirates  who  seized  Dionusos 
were  T.,  ib. ;  Diouysius  the  historian 
of  the  Italian  T.,  ih. ;  his  account 
discussed,  254 ;  a  dominant  race  called 
T.  lying  W.  of  Italy  in  the  ^tli  cent. 
B.c.  (Herod.),  ih.  ;  these  certainly  = 
the  Etrusci  of  Eoman  history  and 
the    Rasenna,    the   latter   being   the 
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dominant  race  of  Herod.,  ih. ;  origin 

of  the   Hesiodic   races  whiuh   domi- 

nated  over  the  T.,  ih.,  255. 
Tursenos,  i.  252,  254.     See,  Turseuoi. 
^Mrm  =  Lat.  tarris,  i.  252. 
Tuscan  sea,  i.  2S3. 
Tusci,   later  name  of  tlie  Tyrrheni,  i. 

96 ;  the  race  claimed  by  Asia  (Sen.), 

389- 
Tusculum  founded  by  Telegonos,  i.  256. 
Tweed,  r.,  ii.  58. 
Tweonea  (Christ  Chm-ch),  Hants.,  prob. 

the  landing-place  of  the  Belgae,    ii. 

203. 
Twine,  John,  on  the  island  Lomea,  ii. 

Twrch,  a  Briton,  acc.  to  Mr.  Stephens, 
at  the  battle  of  Cattraeth,  ii.  32^4;  a 
'  shadowy  personage,'  325. 

fy,  prob.  Bret.  form  of  the  Celt.  dental 
II  Lat.  tlo,  tia,  i.  360. 

ty,  W.,  a  house,  plur.  tyan  \\  Ir.  tigh, 
i.  360. 

Tyburn,  curious  turn  of  the  Eoman  road 
at,  ii.  390. 

tyne,  0.  Eng.  =to  be  lost,  '  wall-tymng,' 
ii.  250. 

Tyne,  r.,  wall  between  it  and  the 
Solway,  ii.  89  n.,  90,  93  ;  its  mouth 
the  terminus  of  an  ancient  hi^hway, 
221,  223  n.  ;  overflows  the  plain  of 
Jarrow,  233. 

Tynmouth,  ii.  221. 

Typhon.     See  Tuphon. 

Tyre,  old,  Ezekiers  denunciation  of,  i. 
6,  61 ;  took  its  name  from  the  rock 
{tsur)  wliich  lay  opposite  and  formed 
its  harbour,  148  ;  teniple  there  of 
the  Egypt.  Hercules,  ih.  aud  n.,  155  ; 
Herodotus'  visit,  148 ;  fountled  cir. 
2700  B.C.,  ih.  215  ;  it,  not  the  island 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  the  original,  14S  ; 
a  low  iying  district,  149 ;  prob. 
founded  by  traders  from  Cutha,  156; 
its  fall  furetold  by  Isaiah,  164;  by 
Jeremiah,  333  ;  its  market.s,  61,  261, 
403  ;  the  term  Chittim  in  connexion 
with  T.,  262  ;  many  Mashawasha  in 
its  garrison,  309. 

new,  built  on   the  rock  by   refu- 

gees  trom  Sidon,  i.  148,  302  ;  built 
later  than  old  T.,  acc.  to  Josephus 
cir.  240  years  beforo  Solomon's 
Temple,  148  n.;  acc.  to  Justin  the 
year  before  the  dustruction  of  Troy, 
303  and  n. 

and  Sidon,  frequent  reference  to 

in  Scripture,  i.  I49,  151. 


T^TJans,  subdued  the  Iberes  of  Sjjain  at 
an  early  period  (Strabo),  i.  69 ;  be- 
fore  the  Keltoi,  ih.;  Appian  places 
them  after  the  Keltoi  as  settlers,  ib. 
n.,  71  n.  ;  worshipped  Herakles,  154  ; 
the  term  Javan  perh.  pa.ssed  from  the 
T.  to  the  Jews,  261 ;  obtained  ivory 
from  the  isles  of  the  Chittim,  262  ; 
said  by  Seneca  to  inhabit  Africa,  389. 

Tyrian  colonies  in  Spain.  i.  82  ;  long 
retained  T.  manners  and  cust'  ans,  ih.  ; 
the  Bastitani  a  mixed  race,  ih. 

frontier  in  Spain,  i.  82. 

■ •  ascendancy   in    Spain,    i.    69,    7^' 

71  n. 

Tyris    town,    Tyrius    river    in    Spain, 

i-57-. 

Tyrrheni,  term  applied  to  both  the 
Pelasgi  of  Italy  and  the  Lydi  or 
Kasenna  who  subdued  theni,  i.  96, 
254;  did  not  originate  in  Italy,  but 
the  fairte  of  the  Italian  T.  prob. 
caused  the  Greek  racs  to  fall  into 
obscurity,  253 ;  Virgil  calls  the 
Etruscans  T.  acc.  to  the  later  Roman 
fashion,  255  ;  their  place  in  the 
Italian  legends  on  which  tlie  Aeneid 
is  founded,  ih. 

Tyrrhenian  Sea  (Strabo),  lay  between 
the  Italian  and  Ligurian  forelands, 
i.  82. 

population  of  Latium,  i.  251,  255. 

Tyrus  (Tyre),  in  the  Mediterranean,  i. 
148,  176. 

an   island    in    the    Persian   Gulf, 

claimed  absurdly  to  have  sent  colonies 
to  the  Mediterranean,  i.  148:  prob.  a 
factory    cir.    the    time    of    Solomon, 

^49: 
Tzanoi,  or  Sannoi,  an  important  race  in 

Justinian's  wars,  i.   236 ;  thought  to 

exist  still  near  Trebizond,  ib.,  237. 
Tzayatnatz  on  a  Phoenician  iuscription, 

i.  263. 
Tzetzes.  i.  87,  252. 
tzinnah,  th«    large    shield    of  Goliath, 

i.    281;     seen    on    Egypt.   and   Ass. 

monuments,  ib. 

u,  Egyptian  ])luritl  cnding,  i.  175  ;  used 

as  a  suftix,  197,  291. 
u,  as  counectiug  vowel,  0.  Celt.,  i.  356, 

358- 
u  and  n,  confusion  between  in  MSS., 

ii-.  34- 
XJbii,  a  Teutonic    race    adjoiuing  the 
Celt.  Treveri,  i.    371  ;    scttled  near 
Cologne,  391. 
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Uceni,  prob.  a  v<ar.   form    of    Iconioi ; 

coupled  with  the  Brigiani,  ii.  i6. 
uch,    W.,  higher,    upper,    urlul,   Gael., 

brow    of   a    hill,    prob.    ||    Iclil,    ii. 

vch-dajrn.  W.,  a  sovereign,  i.  374. 
Uffern,  W.,  hell,  ||  Lat.  Avernus,  i.  14 ; 

the    spot    where    the    Clawdd    Offa 

reaches    the    sea,    ii.    278-281;    the 

coast  there  described,  278. 
uime,     dissyllabic    form    of    Tr.    prep. 

um    or    im,  about,   perh.  =  ambi,    i. 

363- 

Uinim,  prob.  the  0.  Egypt.  equivalent 
of  Javan,  i.  261,  and  the  Phoen. 
Yanan,  263. 

Ukraine,  tlie,  traversed  by  the  Kim- 
merioi,  i.  44,  97. 

Ullah-bund,  the,  elevations  and  de- 
pressions  in,  i.  119. 

Ulster,  cod-fishing  bank  off,  i.  126; 
Eauiania,  its  palace  (Tighernach), 
ii.  27;  Eiremonian  kings  of,  2S. 

Ulstennen  fought  with  Britons  at 
Cuilin-plain,  ii.  33. 

Ulysses,  i.  279,    See  Odusseus. 

Umbri  expelled  the  Siculi  and  Liburni 
ftom  the  E.  coast  of  Italy,  i.  15,  84  ; 
acc.  to  some  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
Ombrones,  87 ;  personified  by  Oni- 
briareiis,  88  ;  perh.  the  parent-stock 
of  tlie  Insubres  or  Isouibroi,  89  ;  the 
descendants  of  the  okl  Galli  (So- 
linus),  95 ;  driven  fi-om  Etruria  by 
the  Pelasgi  (Pliny),  96 ;  drove  the 
Liburni  and  Siculi  from  Adriatic 
districts,  but  deprived  by  the  Tusci 
of  300  towns  (id.),  ih.  ;  later  distinc- 
tion  between  the  U.  of  the  Apeii- 
nines  and  the  Ligures  of  N.  W.  Italy, 
ib. ;  Celt.  nanies  in  the  districts 
occupied  by  tlie  U.,  ib.,  97 ;  name 
U.  prob.  connected  with  Ambrones, 
ib. ;  aud  representing  the  patriarchal 
name  Gomer,  98  ;  prob.  reached  cen- 
tral  Italy  before  1000  B.c,  102. 

Umbria,  i.  92,  95  ;  ii.  128. 

Umbrlans,  perplexity  caused  by  their 
nearness  to  the  Aborigines  and  Sa- 
bines,  i.  91;  confused  account  of 
Zenodotus  discussed,  92 ;  seem  to 
have  worshipped  a  god  named 
Sancus,  95. 

Umbrian  town  Ocriculum  near  Rome, 
i.  97. 

umlaut,  a  Teutonism,  i.  344. 

u7ico',  N.  Eng.  for  uncouth,  ii.  37. 

Underditch,  Hundred  of,  ii.  190. 


underground,  and  undergrowth,  pre- 
positional  and  adjectival  compounds, 

i-  354.  i^r<- 

Unger,  on  Miocene  flora,  i.  127. 

union  of  Mediterraneaa  races,  i. 
240. 

Uniteil  States,  i.  182. 

Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  uiigration  of  Abra- 
ham  froni,  i.  157;  identified  witii  a 
place  on  the  E.  arm  of  tlie  Euphrates 
near  the  Klialubes,  ib.,  158  ;  also  the 
ancient  name  of  ruins  on  the  S. 
Euphrates  now  called  Mugheir,  161, 
165  ;  prob.  a  var.  form  of  the  Hel). 
ir,  a  city,  ib. ;  king  of,  title  of  L^rukh 
or  Urkham,  163;  the  argument  re- 
stated,  328,  329. 

Urardi  (Urartu)  on  the  Ass.  inscrip- 
tionR  =  Ararat,  i.  64. 

Ure  (Eure),  r.,  above  and  below  York, 
i.  366. 

vrfat  [urufath^,  Arab.,  alimit,boundary, 
suggested  root  of  Arpha-ksad,  etc, 
i.  159,  161. 

uria,  Basque,  a  town,  i.  77,  370;  ii. 
109. 

Uriconium,  identified  with  the  '  White 
Towu'  of  Llywaich  Hen,  ii.  303,  319, 
322  ;  its  position  on  the  Watling 
Street  and  another  ancient  highway, 
303  ;  rel.  to  other  places  mentioned 
in  the  poem,  ib.,  304;  also  called  the 
town  of  Tren,  ib.  ;  the  difference  of 
names  accouiited  for,  ib.,  305 ;  the 
extent  of  \J.  and  ils  relation  to  the 
Brit.  town,  306  ;  the  case  of  Camu- 
lodunum  parallel,  ib.  n.;  about  five 
miles  from  Peugvvern,  30S ;  attacked 
and  destroyed  by  Ceawlin,  k.  of 
Wessex,  309  ;  Mr.  Wright's  opinions 
controverted,  310-316,  327;  Mr. 
Stephens' speculations,  322,  323;  the 
author's  position  restated,  326. 

Urie,  Greek  form  of  Ur,  i.  161  n. 

Urien,  celebrated  W.  chief  of  the 
Rheged,  ii.  51. 

wm,  Latiuized  form    of  uria,  q.  v.,  i. 

77- 

Urukli,  written  by  some  L^^rkham,  prob. 
the  Ass.  form  of  Ovid  Orchamus,  i. 
163,  329  ;  his  signet  discovered  and 
lost,  ib.,  ib. ;  his  titles.  163,  333  n. ; 
supremacy  of  the  Mugheir  Chaldees 
under  him,  1 64 ;  prob.  the  chief  of  a 
Kahorite  horde,  330;  his  approx- 
iuiate  date,  ib. 

Lrumiah,  I.,  i.  64 ;  instriptions  near  in 
an  unknown  character,  332. 
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■us,  iim,  Lat.  terminations  ||  o  mod. 
Italian,  ii.  112  n. 

Usl;  r.  (Wysg),  ii.  50. 

Usslier,  Abp.,  on  S.  Patrick's  works,  ii. 
21;  on  Pudens,  124;  on  Lucius,  etc, 
with  Hallam's  criticism,  141  «.,  143, 
144  ;  on  Guitolinus,  173;  his  MS.  of 
Sigebert,  184  n.;  quoted  by  Chal- 
mers,  286  n. 

Uther  Pendragon  (GeoflF.),  fabulous  bro- 
ther  and  successor  to  Ambrosius  and 
father  of  Arthur,  ii.  159,  171,  172, 
1S4,  263  ;  arose  fi'om  Nennius's  title 
of  Arthur,  7nab  uthi/r,  the  terrible  boy, 
being  misunderstood,  159;  Arthur's 
claims  rest  on  a  very  different  foot- 
ing,  193. 

Uxantus,  or  Uxantis,  Mr.  Long's  views 
upon,  ii.  361,  376. 

Uz,  the  land  of,  i.  164  ;  lay  to  the  N.E. 
of  Seir,  and  S.  of  Damascus,  ih.,  185, 
C!45 ;  an  Aramean  tribe,  ih. ;  the 
Ousos  of  Josephus,  and  perh.  ||  the 
Aisitai  of  Ptol.,  ib. ;  Job  lived  there, 

245- 
Uzziah,  races  conquered  by,  i.  178. 


V,  II  h  and  m  Celt.,  W.  bh  and  mJi,  Ir., 

i-  363- 

V  for  /  a  S.  Eng.  shibboleth,  i.  347. 

V  sometimes  dropped  in  Belg.  dialect, 
ii.  17. 

Vaeflinrja  caestir,  the  city  of  the  Waet- 
lings,  an  A.  S.  name  for  Verulam,  ii. 

23.V 

Vagniacis,  ii.  116. 

Valais,  the,  i.  27. 

Valaize,  i.  e.  slope,  hence  Vallis  house, 
etc,  ii.  46  n. 

Vale  Eoyal,  =  the  W.  Te^Tnllwg,  ii. 
52  ;  prob.  entered  by  the  officers  of 
Ceawlin  after  Faddiley,  288,  289. 

Valentinian  Cons.,  ii.  169. 

valli,  stakes,  how  used  in  Eom.  earth- 
works,  ii.  89  n.,  91,  92. 

vallmn,  properly  a  line  oivalli  or  stakes, 
but  popularly  the  wall  of  earth  that 
surrounded  a  camp,  or  any  line  of 
military  defence,  even  of  stone,  ii. 
89  n. ;  Bede's  statement  needs  cor- 
rection,  ib.  92  ;  Spartian's  use  of  the 
word,  90 ;  hovv  commonly  constructed, 
91  ;  its  meaning  in  the  Itinerary, 
112;  when  =  (?ic  2471?. 

Van,  1.,  i.  64. 

Vangiones,  a  small  tribe  among  the 
Belgae,  i.  393. 


Vannes,  ||  classical  name  Veneti,  i.  100. 

Vargus,  Celt.,  robber,  prob.  the  first 
element  in  Vergobretus,  i.  357. 

raria,  O.  Celt.  termination,  the  steep 
descent  of  a  road,  i.  372  ;  ii.  46,  47. 

Varro,  i.  95,  293. 

Vascones,  ancestors  of  the  Basques,  i. 
58,  83  ;  the  Sjian.  tribe  that  bordered 
on  Gaul,  ih. ;  their  name  prob.  from 
hasoa,  a  mountain  forest,  59 ;  hence 
=  the  foresters,  ih.;  perh.  the  de- 
scendants  of  those  Iberes  who  fled 
inland,  ib. ;  the  name  V.  not  pro- 
perly  applied  to  the  Fr.  Basques,  74  ; 
their  relation  to  the  Aquitani,  ib. ; 
Fauriers  views,  ib.,  75  ;  inhabited  the 
W.  Pyrenees,  83.    See  Basques. 

Va,sconia,  the  name  given  to  Novem- 
populania  in  the  6th  cent.,  i.  73; 
the  change  of  name  accounted  for, 
ib.  74  ;  Aquitania  so  called  by  Gothic 
writers,  75. 

Vatican  MS.,  the,  i.  325. 

vaiten,  Flem.  ||  Swed.  fatta,  to  catch,  i. 

391- 

vaulting,  ancient  method  of,  ii.  67,  68. 

Vaux,  Rev.  J.  E.,  ii.  136  n. 

Vectis  (Isle  of  Wight"),  its  inhabitants 
Belgae,  ii.  20 ;  ||  W.  Gwyth,  A.  S. 
Wiht,  Eng.  Wight,  32,  33. 

Vedas,  the,  i.  335. 

Vegetius  on  the  '  Pictae,'  ii.  31. 

Veii,  ii.  iii  n, 

Velinus,  vale  of  the,  i.  92. 

Velleius  Paterculus,  i.  387. 

Velocasses  and  Velomandui,  Belg.  con- 
federates,  i.  390. 

Venedotia,  a  medieval  name  for  N, 
Wales,  II  Gwyndud,  i.  100  n. 

Veneti,  the  coast  race  of  the  Galli,  i. 
39  ;  Gk.  form  of  the  name  Henetoi 
or  Benetoi,  98  ;  dwelt  on  the  Amisene 
Bay,  ib.  ;  story  of  tlieir  return  from 
Troy  through  Thrace,  99  ;  conflicting 
accounts  of  classical  writers,  ih. ;  the 
V.  of  tlie  Adriatic  represented  the 
Henetoi  of  Asia,  those  of  Gaul  were 
of  difFerent  origin,  ib.  ;  connexion  of 
these  last  with  Wales  traced,  100; 
those  of  Italy  settled  on  the  coast 
before  the  Etruscan  settlcments,  ib., 
loi  ;  these  migrations  prob.  in  rapid 
succession,  ih.  ;  the  V,  dispossessed 
the  Euganei,  ih. ;  their  iinniigration 
no  doubt  the  last  Celt.  one,  cir.  6th 
cent.  B.c,  102  ;  adjoined  the  Sigun- 
nai,  234;  those  of  Gaul  attacked  by 
Cacsar,  ii,  332. 
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Venetorum  angulus  (Venetian  corner), 
i.  loo. 

Venonis.  ii.  iio. 

Venta  Belgarura  (Winchester),  ii.  44 
and  w.,  153  and  n.,  180,  311  ;  niean- 
ing  of  tlie  term  Venta=  W.  Gwent  or 
Went ;  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  ignorance  as 
to  the  root,  ii.  44  and  n.,  153  andw. 

• Silurum  (Silchester),  ii.  44 ;  whe- 

ther  in  nom.  or  abl.  case,  iio. 

■ Icenorum  (Caistor  nr.  Norwich), 

ii.  44. 

\  entry,  Kerry,  stone  huts  at  described, 
ii.  68  ;  material  used,  70. 

Venus,  i.  229;  the  Celestial  worshipped 
at  Askelon,  i.  303 ;  temples  there, 
in  Cyprus  and  at  Cythera,  ih.,  304; 
called  Mylitta,  Alitta,  and  Alilat, 
ih. ;  a  vatied  form  of  Ashtoreth,  i.  e. 
the  moon,  ih. 

Ver,  r.,  i.  358. 

Yer.  O.  Celt.  augmentative  prefix,  e.  g. 
Vercingetorix,  Vememetis,  the  great 
Cingetorix,  temple,  i.  374  ;  ii.  88. 

Veragri,  an  Alpiiie  tribe  in  Caesar,  i.  27. 

Vercellae,  the  Cimbri  exterrainated  at, 
i.  41. 

Vergium,  Vergunni,  perh.  ||  Bergion, 
ii.  18  n. 

Vergivian  Ocean,  S.  of  Ireland,  a  Celt. 
name,  ii.  35. 

Vergobretus,  prob.  =  the  robber's  judge, 
i.  357  ;  Lhuyd  derived  it  from  /ear- 
go-hreith,  ib..  358. 

Verica,  son  of  Commius,  his  coins  found 
S.  of  the  Thames,  ii.  393 ;  brother  of 
Epillus,  ib.  394  ;  perh.  i.  q.  Bericus, 
who  induced  Claudius,  says  Dio,  to 
undertake  the  expedition  to  Britain, 

39?- 
Verulamium  (on  Brit,  coins  also  Ver- 

lamium),    Verulam,    origin    of    the 

name,  i.  35S  ;    its  place  on  the  sys- 

tem  of  roads,  ii.  198,  235,  400;   in 

the  hands  of  Cassivelaunus,  209 ;  laid 

waste  by  the  Saxons,  311;  capital  of 

the  Catuvellauni,  390  ;    coins  struck 

there,  392  ;  the  Britons  made  no  at- 

tempt  to  save  it  from  Plautius,  401. 

Vesontio  (Besan^on),  i.  360. 

Vespasian  Emperor,  Christian  sympa- 
tlxies  in  his  family,  ii.  142  ;  his  bro- 
ther  Sabinus,  father  of  Fl.  Clemens, 
133 ;  in  a  subordinate  command  joined 
Plautius  in  the  Brit.  campaign,  396, 
397»  400. 

Vesta,  acc.  to  some  Gk.  antiquaries  = 
Anuka,  i.  305. 


Veterans,  Roman,  their  dress  and  ar- 
mour,  ii.  95. 

Vicentia  (Vicenza),  i.  360. 

Viche,  near  Metz,  ii.  55. 

Vicus  Patricius  or  Corneliorum,  in 
Rome,  ii.  144. 

Vienne,  volcanic  district  of,  i.  117; 
Mamertus  and  Avitus,  Bishops  of, 
ib.  118. 

Villemarque,  M.,  thinks  Condidan  i.  q. 
Kyndylan,  ii.  283 ;  his  version  of 
Llywarch  Hen's  poem  in  the  '  Bardes 
Bretons,'  289  ;  strange  circumstances 
connected  witli  this  edition,  290;  not 
literal,  ib. ;  his  notes,  292  «.,  296, 
297  n.,  298  n.,  301  n.,  307,  324; 
his  opinion  on  the  Juvencus  MS., 
317  and  n. ;  on  the  bat.  of  Cattraeth, 
.^25. 

Villeneuve,  i.  363. 

Vind,  first  element  in  Vindobona,  etc, 
il  Wien,  i.  364. 

Vindelician  tribes,  ii.  15. 

Vindobona  (Vienna),  i.  364,  ||  Eng. 
Winbatch,  373. 

Vindogladia  or  Vindocladia  ( Wimborn), 
i.  364;  prob.  =the  win-ditches,  ii. 
56;  ditclies  near,  201;  the  capital 
of  the  district  in  which  it  lay,  208. 

Vindomis,  prob.  near  Earnham,  ii. 
192  n. 

Vinovia  (Binchester),  lit.  the  Bin- 
water,  ii.  54. 

Virgil,  i.  34,  93,  388 ;  his  use  of  the 
tenu  Sicani,  58  n. ;  the  ItaUan  le- 
gends  upon  which  he  founded  the 
Aeneid,  254-257  ;  his  strange  verses 
against  T.  Annius  Cimber,  ii.  7. 

'  viri  bullorum,'  a  title  of  the  Belgae  in 
the  Irish  Nennius,  i.  393  ;  Dr.  Todd's 
conjecture,  ib. ;  the  read. '  bulgorum  ' 
suggested,  and  that  the  phraEe  = 
Firbolg,  ib. 

Virnwy,  r.,  marshes  of,  ii.  61. 

Virosido,  ii.  117. 

'Visargah,'  i.  344. 

Visigoths,  the,  ravaged  Spain  in  the 
5th  cent.,  i.  73 ;  at  war  with  the 
Vascones  in  the  6th  cent.,  ib. ;  con- 
quered  by  the  Franks,  74- 

Vissant,  ii.  362.    See  Wissant. 

Vistula,  r.,  i.  44,  87. 

Vitruvius,  ii.  82  n. 

vocal  and  whisper  sounds  of  th  distin- 
guished,  i.  346. 

Vocontii,  an  Alpine  tribe,  ii.  15  ?!., 
16  «.,  iS  n. 

Volcao,  described  by  Caesar  as  S.  W. 
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of  the  Rhone,  i.  377  ;  their  country 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Livy,  37S; 
their  subdivisions  and  exient  of  ter- 
ritory,  ih.  ;  ihe  V.  represent  the 
Southern  Belgae;  their  name  no 
doubt  a  var.  form  of  Belgae.  ih. ; 
their  migration  westward  traced, 
405  ;  pEob.  date  of  their  appearaoce 
in  Gaul,  406.    Nec  Belgae. 

Volcae  Arecomisci  or  Arecomici,  i.  81  ; 
reached  nearly  to  Marseilles,  378. 

• •  Tectosa^ges,  i.  40 ;    had  Toulouse 

as  capital,  378;  connected  with  the 
Galatai  ef  Ancyr»,  379,  393;  proof 
that  they  were  Belyae,  405  ;  some 
near  the  Ilercynian  forest  (Caesar), 
ih.    See  Tectosages. 

volcanic  distriets,  arguments  of  modern 
geologists,  i.  116-119;  speculations 
of  the  ancients,  119. 

Volusenus,  sent  by  Caesar  to  explore 
the  Brit.  coast,  ii.  332,  345. 

Vortigem  (Vurtigemus,  £c<k,  Guorth- 
igernus,  Nenn.),  nieaning  of  the  nanie, 
i.  374;  commnnded  the  Britons  at 
Aylesford,  ii.  164  n.,  165  ;  his  acces- 
sion,  ib.  ;  called  in  the  Saxons,  166, 
168,  173;  date  of  his  accession,  169; 
the  Chronicle's  account  of  the  bat.  of 
Aylesford,  1 70 ;  GeofFrey's  legendary 
history,  171,  172;  his  povver  shaken 
by  the  bat.  of  Crayford,  173  ;  Nenn. 
on  the  events  of  his  twelfth  year,  ib., 
174;  perished  acc.  to  Geoff.  in  S. 
Wales,  ib.;  his  cha,racter  as  given  by 
Gildas  and  Nenn.,  ih: ;  his  successes 
against  the  Picts,  ih. ;  at  civil  war 
with  Ambrosius,  ib.,  175  «.;  his  sons 
served  under  Ambrojius,  176,  177 
and  n.,  265. 

Vortimer,  ii.  164  n.  ;  his  victories  over 
the  Saxons  recorded  by  Nenn.,  175, 
j  76  ;  conHicting  accounts,  ih. ;  prob. 
fought  all  his  battles  in  the  second 
Kent  war,  ib. ;  whether  he  served  as 
Ambrosius'  lieutenant,  ih.  265  ;  died 
soon  after  his  last  battle,  177;  al- 
ways  stykd  general  not  king  in  Nenn., 
ib. ;  clironology  from  the  '  Oral  Tra- 
ditions,'  ib.  n. 

Vortiporius,  a  Brit.  pi-ince  blamed  by 
GiUlas,  ii.  262. 

Vo.ssius,  i.  37  m. 

vowcl-element  in  Shcmitic  languagcs, 
i.  340. 

Vulgate,  the  Lat.  versions  anterior  to, 
ii.  22. 

Vurtigernus,  i.  374.    «S^ee  Vortigern. 


ir,  initial  in  Teutonic  dialects,  i.  i^and  n. 

IV,  Gk.,  i.  e.  the  digamma,  i.  14.  343. 

ic,  sound  gen.  unknovvn  in  Gk.,  but 
retained  in  Lat..  prominent  iu  W., 
but  not  found  in  Ir.,  i.  343  ;  ii.  21. 

w,  frequently  rejected  in  the  Gaelic,  i.  38  2. 

Wade,  the  N.  ford  of  the  Wantsum  at, 
ii.  177  n. 

icaetel,  prob.  A.S.  form  of  W.  Gwyddel, 
ii.  234. 

JVaetUnga,  gen,  plural  of  Waetlinr/;  so 
Wui  ilinga  Sfraet  {StuJceley), the  street 
of  the  Irishmen,  ii.  232  ■;(.,  234  and  n. 

Waethngs,  ii.  233-235. 

Wahabis  (Mahometan  Puritans),  their 
empire  and  influence,  i.  143  ;  their 
colour,  154. 

Wakeman,  on  quadrangular  structures, 
ii.  71. 

Walbury,  lines  between  it  and  Andover, 
ii.  206  and  n. 

Walckenaer,  i.  365,  369,  3S5  n.;  ii.  109 
n.,  308  ?i.,  339.  362. 

Wales,  i.  384;  hill  fortresses  of,  ii.  81 ; 
Britons  of  separated  from  those  of 
Cornwall,  198;  Bishops  of,  259; 
petty  princes  of,  271  ;  its  race  akin 
to  that  of  Domnonia,  272  ;  Pennant'a 
Tours  in,  275  ;  Rom.  towns  in,  310. 

Wales,  N.,  its  Welsh  name  Gwynedd, 
but  also  c.alled  Gwyndud,  i.  loo ; 
hence  Venedotia,  ib.  n. ;  its  inhabi- 
tants  called  Ordovices,  ii.  51;  from 
the  dominant  tribe  of  Ordwyf,  52  ; 
its  king  Maelgwn  Gvvynedd,  259 ; 
course  of  the  Clawdd  Offa  througii, 
275  ;  the  marches  between  it  and 
England,  309. 

S.,  ii.  174,  275  ;  a  Eoman  Road 

througli,  220  ;  got  the  nanie  WatUng 
St.,  225  ;  princes  of,  259. 

W.  and  Mid.,  ii.  220. 

Wall,  the  Great  of  Chiiia,  ii.  201  n. 

■ on  Somersetshire  frontier,  ii.  249, 

256.    Ses  Wansdyke. 

Wallachia,  the  plains  of,  i.  44. 

Wullinga  ford  (i.  e.  the  ford  of  the 
Wallings,  or  perhaps  of  the  Weals), 
ii.  191;  called  by  Alfred  Wclinga 
Ford,  402. 

Wallingford,  an  '  old  dike'  at,  ii.  191 
n. ;  one  of  the  fonls  on  the  Upper 
Thames,  3S8 ;  the  great  battle  of 
Plautius'  campaign  prob.  fought  here, 
399 ;  the  Icknield  Street  secnis  to 
have  crossed  thc  liver  here,  400  ; 
long  recognised  as  the  chief  pas-s  on 
the  river,  ib.  ;  Vcspasian  forced  his 
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way  acruss,  ih. ;  Alfred  wrongly  makes 

Caesiir  fight  here,  402  ;  prob.  copyiug 

some  old  \V.  chronicle,  403. 
Wallop-fields,  prob.  the  site  of  the  bat. 

of  Guuloph,  ii.  174. 
Walls,   the    Pioman    in   X.  Britain,  ii. 

S9-94,  201  n.,  236  n. 
■ aucient,  various  methods  of  cou- 

slruction,  ii.  63-66,  69-73. 
AVallscombe,   near  Wells,   dyke  at,  ii. 

248,    250,    256;    near   the   Mendip, 

249. 
Wallsend,  course  of  the  ^^  all  from,  ii. 

93- 

W  allsmead,  near  Bath,  a  fragment  of 
the  dyke  at,  ii.  247,  24S,  250. 

'  Wall-tyning,'  ii.  2^0  n. 

Walmore  Hill,  ii.  367. 

Walters,  Mr.  T.,  ii.  8  n. 

Walton  on  Thames,  dyke  at,  ii.  392 
and  n. 

Wanborough,  ii.  243  ;  without  question 
the  site  of  Wodnei  heorh  or  Wodens- 
burgb,  244 ;  the  identily  of  name 
shown,  ih.  and  n.  ;  the  highways  of 
Wessex  converge  at  this  point,  ih. ; 
Ceawlin's  final  struggle  there,  245, 
256. 

Wandering  in  the  Wilderness,  the,  i. 
321. 

Wansdyke  (A.S.  Wodenes  dic),  ii.  61, 
203,  243  ;  portions  to  be  traced  from 
Berkshire  to  the  Bristol  Channel, 
148,  210;  Stukeley's  etymology  re- 
jected,  ib.  n.;  a  Belgic  boundary  line, 
201;  the  opinions  of  antiquaries  upon 
it,  208  ;  Stukeley's  view  discussed, 
ib.-2io;  not  made  by  Divitiacus,  ih.; 
formed  the  X.  boundary  of  the  Belgae 
proper,  ib. ;  narrowly  avoids  Avebury 
and  Bath,  ib.  n.,  211;  its  position 
with  respect  to  Stonehenge,  2 1 5,  2]  6 ; 
modern  corruption  of  Woden's  dyke, 
244  and  ». ;  terminated  between  Por- 
tishead  and  Weston,  246  n.;  whether 
it  was  the  S.  boundary  of  Ceawlin's 
conquests,  246  sqq. ;  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's 
survey,  247  ;  the  author's  exami:ia- 
tion,  ib.  sqq. ;  two  fi.\ed  points  near 
Bath  and  at  Malmesburj',  253. 

Wantage,  vale  of,  ii.  241. 

Wantsum  {Wantsumu,  Bede),  the  strait 
which  divides  Thanet  from  the  main- 
land,  ii.  153  ;  fordable  in  two  places, 
177  n. ;  silted  up  since  the  i^th  cent., 
351,  365;  different  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try  when  it  was  open,  356. 

Ward,  Mr.,  on  the  Ant.  ltin.,ii.  104  n. 


Ware,  Herts,  ii.  86. 

Ware,  Sir  James,  ii.  15. 

Warka  (Orchoe),  near  Mugheir,  i.  165, 

174-  .    ..   „ 

Warne,  Mr.,  on  Dor.set  tumuli,  ii.  85. 

'  warp,'  t.  t.  in  the  fens,  i.  124. 

Warre,  Eev.  F.,  ii.  246  n. 

Warton,  T.,  ii.  14S  n.,  151,  192  ??.; 
reckons  seven  Belgic  boundary  lines, 
201,  202. 

Warwickshire,  ii.  221,  236,  2S4. 

Wash,  the,  ii.  61. 

waSol,  wandering,  Grimm's  suggested 
root  of  Watling,  ii.  234. 

Watling-chester,  Verulam  so  called  be- 
cause  robbers  lurked  in  its  ruins,  ii. 
23.=^,  236. 

Wutlinge,  Wateling-strete,  archaic  forms, 
ii.  218,  223,  23.T  n. 

Watling  Street,  ii.  107,  227,  230,  2.^2 
«.,  233  n.,  239  n.,  320 ;  Eom.  sta- 
tions  on,  113,  116:  its  pa«sage  acc. 
to  Higden  from  S.W.  to  N.  E.,  220; 
mainly  accurate,  221  ;  his  minute 
details  very  valuable,  ib.  ;  its  route 
from  Chester  to  London,  ib. ;  Hun- 
tingilon's  account,  223  ;  discussed, 
224,  225  ;  its  earliest  mention,  ann. 
879,  224;  in  loth  centurj' charters, 
ih.  ;  enjoyed  the  King's  peace, 
218,  225;  other  highways  prob.  so 
called  as  continuations  of  the  true 
W.  Street,  ib.;  W.  Street  in  London, 
ib.;  Grimm  on  its  etymology,  ih.  233, 
234;  acc.  to  him  =  'the  Wanderers' 
Wa}','  acc.  to  Stukeley  '  the  Irish- 
men's  road,'  ih. ;  but  at  least  three 
roads  were  so  called,  235  and  n. ;  so 
prob.  =  the  wildmen's  or  robbers'  road, 
ih.  236  ;  heuce  a  part  of  Erming  St. 
might  be  called  W.  Street,  ih. ;  a 
Rom.  causey  throiighout  its  length, 
237;  two  of  the  iters  run  along  it, 
238;  passed  through  Uriconium,  303  ; 
used  by  the  Eomans  under  Plautius, 
400,  403, 

Wat's  Dyke,  the  boundary  of  Cunobel- 
linus"  district,  ii.  61  ;  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  and  to  the  E.  of  Offa's 
Dyke,  273,  276;  often  confounded 
wHli  the  Clawdd  Offa,  ih. 

Watts,  Mr.,  ii.  229. 

Way,  Mr.  A.,  ii.  72  n.,  86. 

Wayland's  or  Weland's  Smithy,  ii.  22  7 
241. 

Weala  hrurrj,  Weala  geat,  Wcales  hutli, 
i.  e.  the  \Vel;<hman's  bridge,  road,  and 
hythe,  ii.  191,  192. 
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Weald,  the,   of  Kent   and  Sussex,  ii. 

151.  235. 
'  Weals,'   i.  8.  Welshmen,    ii.   30,    178, 

191,  198,  246;    (Wealish  aldermen), 

175- 

Wear,  r.,  ii.  54. 

Weaver,  r.,  ii.  309,  322. 

wedge-shaped  character  in  inscriptions, 
i.  64. 

Wednesday,  i.  e.  Woden's  Day,  ii.  148 
11.,  244. 

Weedon,  Northamptonsli.,  ii.  220. 

weirs  promote  the  silting  up  of  rivers, 
ii.  386,  3S7. 

Wellbeloved's  Eburacum,  ii.  87. 

Wellow,  near  Bath,  ii.  226, 

Wells,  Somerset,  ii.  248,  250. 

Welsh,  Welshmen,  i.  40,  41,  222;  ii. 
37.  .^9.  53.  154.  164  n.,  276;  thought 
by  Niebuhr,  etc,  to  be  of  Eelgic 
origin,  i.  386  ;  change  initial  h  iiito 
p,  ii.  9 ;  Cymry  their  cherished  ap- 
pellative,  10;  adopted  quadrangular 
buildings  later  than  the  English,  79  ; 
their  stories  about  Vortigern,  174; 
their  contests  with  the  English,  de- 
fences  and  boundaries,  189,  190,  243, 
245,246.  253,  255,  256,  2S0-2S5,  292, 
293  ??.,  296,  310,  316  ;  call  Irishmen 
Gwyddel,  234,  235;  closely  connected 
with  the  Kimbroi,  87.    See  Britons. 

antiquaries,  ii.  161  «.,  372. 

authorities,  ii.  11,  156. 

bisliops,  i.  374  ;  ii.  258-260. 

border  aud  marches,  ii.   80,   154, 

282,  302. 

charters,  i.  375. 

Chronicles,  ii.  158,  160,  176,  187, 

188  n.,  402,  403. 

families,  ii.  49  n. 

hill-fortresses,  ii.  Si,  191. 

language  and  dialects,   cliaracter- 

istics  of,  i.  343,  359,  363,  364,  371, 
380,  381,  3S3-385;  ii.  2,  51,  30S, 
317  n. 

laws,  ii.  266  7(.,  293  n. 

legend    and     fable,    ii.    51,    1S3, 

252  n.,  263,  285. 

literature,  ii.  37,  326. 

kings  and  princes,  i.    382  ;    ii.  9, 

186,  190,  224,  252,  260,  283,  302, 
308,  309. 

niinstrels,  ii.  319. 

missionnry,  ii.  302. 

mountains,  ii.  325. 

MSS.,  i,  353,  383  ;  ii.  49  n  ,  196. 

poems,  ii.  88,  182,  193,  316-318, 

33°- 


Welsh  saints,  lives  of,  ii.  194,  258. 

scholars,    ii.    21,    202,    260,    265, 

307  n.,  316,  326. 

settlement  of  Great  Britain,  i.  357. 

■  structures,  ii.  80. 

• subjects  of  OfFa,  ii.  281. 

■ territury,  ii.  174,  192,   255,   256, 

282,  285. 

topography  and  geography,  i.  1 4  ; 

ii.  48-55. 

towns  and  garrisons,  ii.  252,  253. 

■ tradition,  ii.   176,   202,   257,  259, 

261,  264,  289. 

Triads,  ii.  7,  46,  19G  ??.,  etc. 

words  and  names  explained  and 

compared,  i.  16,  17,  26,  27,  36,  100, 
343.  355  "nd  n.,  356,  357,  360-362, 
366,  368-375>  380,  3S1,  383.  387. 
405  ;  ii.  2,  8,  9,  18,  20,  21,  33,  34, 
36-5;,  82,  115,  117,  152,  153,  159, 
181-183,  1S5,  189,  253  ».,  2S7.  292 
71.-301  /;.,  303  and  •«.,  307  n.,  31S  n., 
356- 

■ writer.-!,  ii.  158,  159. 

'  Wemborow,'  ii.  243. 

Wenf,  the  open  district  of  IMonmouth- 
shire,  ii.  44,  153  n.     Sie  Gwent. 

Wesseling  on  the  Itinerary,  ii.  104,  iio; 
on  the  Hyperborean  teniple,  211. 

Wessex,  ii.  iSo,  1S5  ;  Birinus  preached 
in,  ib.  n. ;  Higden  tliought  wrongly 
that  the  whole  of  W.  was  ceded  by 
Arthur  to  the  Saxons,  187,  189; 
Ambrosius'  battles  thei-e,  194  ;  why 
its  kings  fought  at  Wodensburgh, 
243-245  ;  compared  with  Domnonia, 
270;  its  kings,  250,  271,309. 

Westbury,  Wilts,  ii.  205. 

Western  Ocean,  the,  Kiinmerian  settle- 
ments  on,  i.  8,  10,  44,  47,  40,  85 
and  n. ;  on  the  African  coast,  289. 

kingdom,  i.  e.  Domnonia,  ii.  271. 

marches,  ii.  116. 

Westerns  (Tahennu),  i.  297. 

Westminster,  ii.  86,  220,  225,  306. 

Westmoreland,  ii.  51,  286. 

Weston-super-Mare,  ii.  246  n. 
West  Riding,  ii.  235. 

West  Saxon  Kings,  ii.  313. 

West  Seaxe  or  Sexe,  their  first  settle- 
inent,  ii.  180;  date  of  their  arrival, 
184  and  n.;  under  Cerdic,  185,  186, 
192  ;  early  called  tliemselvcs  Eng- 
lish,  190;  Cea\vlin's  accession,  193; 
extension  of  their  territory,  197,  198; 
their  W.  boundary,  ib.  n. 
wet,  distinctive  epithet  of  villages  on 
river-banks,  ii.  304. 
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Wey,  r.,  valley  of,  ii.  392, 
Weymouth,  i.  372  ;  ii.  47,  203. 
"\Miite  men  on  the  Egypt.  monuments, 

i.    153;    'whites'  among   the   negro 

races,  156. 

Croats,  i.  234. 

■ Cross  over  the  Yale  of  Aylesbury, 

ii.  241. 
Horse  over  the  Yale  of  Wantage, 

ii.  241 ;  sale  of,  191,  4C0. 
• houses,   i.  e.    of    hewn    stone,   ii. 

White-sand  etymology  of  Wissant,   11. 

333  "  .  361. 
'  White  Town'  of  LlywarchHen,  ii.  301- 

303 ;  identified  with  Uricouium,  304  ; 

Mr.  Wright    makes   it  Withingtou, 

319 ;  further  discussion,  320  and  n., 

322. 
Whitford,    Flintshire,    Pennant's    his- 

tory  of,  ii.  274;  the  author's  vi.sit  to, 

277;  description  of  the  Clawdd  Offa 

at,  ih.,  279,  280. 
Whiteford,  a  homestead  in  the  above, 

ii.  277,  278. 
Whithom,  Galloway,   S.  Xinia's  stone 

church  at,  ii.  73,  302 ;  (,/tu-jf  earn  or 

white  cell),  ih. 
Whittlebury  Forest,  ii.  152,  191. 
v:V ,  Northoountry  for  v;itli,  ii.  37. 
'  Wich'  on  Eykeneld  Street,  ii.  221. 
Wick-down,  ii.  206. 
wicker-work  figures    made  by  Gaulish 

tribes,  ii.  87. 
Wien,  r.,  i.  364,  373. 
Wight,  Isle  of,  the  Galeddin  settled  in, 

i.  402  ;  ii.   20,  202,   203 ;  its  equiva- 

lents  in  Lat.,  Welsh,  etc.,  32,  33,  37; 

Cerdic's  conquests  in,   162   n.,  192  ; 

prob.  given  up  to  him  after  ilount 

Badon,  193  ;  its  inhabitants  certainly 

Belgae,  i.  402  ;  ii.  202,  203. 
Wight,  men  of,  came  from  the  Jutes 

(Bede),  ii.  1S5. 
Wigmore  Abbey,  ii.  79  n. 
Wiht,  A.S.=^Wi'jh(,  Eng.,  ii.  33,  38. 
Wibtgar,   nephew   of  Ceidic,   his   pos- 

.sessions    in    the   Isle    of  Wight,   ii. 

162   n.,   180;    victorious  at   Cerdic's 

Ora,    185;    his   landing,  ib.;    cliro- 

nology,  ib.  n. 
Wihtgaraburh   in    the    Isle   of  Wight, 

takeu  by  Cerdic,  ii.  162  n.,  192,  193. 
Wiley,  r.  (A.  S.   Wilea,  W.    Guiiou), 

lit.  the  Wil  river,  ii.  54. 
Wilkinson,  Sir  Gardner,  ii.  82. 
William  the  Conqueror,  his  route  from 

Hastings  to  London,   ii.   42    n.,  his 


course   of  conquest,    210,   400,   401; 

confirmed  the  privileges  of  tlie  Four 

Roads,  218  ;  liis  fleet,  359,  374- 
WUUam  of  JMalmesbury,  ii.  38  u.,  73 1 

82,  243,  245,  270. 
of  Xewburgh,  ii.  255. 

Jumieges,  ii.  340. 

of  Poitiers,  ii.  340,  341. 

Williams,  Archdeacon  (of  Cardigan),  on 

Pudens  and  Claudia,  ii.  125,  130. 

(ab  Ithel),  ii.  324,  325. 

Rev.    K.,    Lexicon    Cornu-Brit., 

i.  361  n. ;  ii.  41  n. 

■ Ilichard,  of  Fford,  ii.  276,  277. 

Willis,  Richard,  on  the  Icknield  S\'ay, 
ii.  230  n. 

Wilsaetan,  i.  e.  settlers  on  the  Wil, 
ii.  54. 

\^  ilson,  Sansc.  Dict.,  i.  395. 

Dr.,  Archaeology  of  Scotland,  ii. 

115«. 

and  Williamson,    relation    of    the 

names,  ii.  177  n. 

Wiltshire,  ii.  43,  54,  189;  Brit.  road.s 
on  the  Downs,  200 ;  how  far  iucluded 
in  the  second  Belg.  conquest,  204, 
206,  210;  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  works 
on,  152  n.,  153  n.,  lo-^  and  n.,  247. 

Wiltun  (Wilton),  ii.  54. 

Wimbom  (formerly  Wimburn,  i-  e.  the 
Wim-brook),  i.  364 ;  forest,  ii.  43  ; 
brook,  203.     /SVe  Yindogladia. 

Wimereux,  ii.  332. 

Winchelsea,  Old,  its  position,  ii.  349. 

Winchester  (Yenta  Belgarum),  open 
country  around,  ii.  44  ;  hence  its 
derivation,  ib.  and  n.,  153  ;  Con- 
stans  a  nionk  there,  171 ;  chrono- 
logical  calculations  ofils  monks,  iSo; 
iutroduction  of  Christianity,  ib. ; 
capital  of  Wessex,  ib.  185  ;  near  tbe 
frontier,  1S3,  216;  perh.  capital  of 
an  earlj'  Belgic  settlement,  206  n. ;  a 
principal  Belgic  town  (Ptol.),  210, 
390;  its  place  on  the  great  roads, 
219,  220,  233  n.,  244,  256,  2S2; 
batiles  fought  near,  28 2. 

Windsor  Forest,  ii.  42,  43. 

Windstorms  on  the  Steppes,  i.  394. 
Wiitte,  genitive,  Tr(«^«M   A.  S.   (hence 
Wintonensis),  =  Gwtui,    W.,     hence 
Wintanceaster    and   Winte  -  ceaster, 
which  Iast  =  Wincbester,  ii.  44,  153. 

Winterboume  ClensLone,  ii.  207 ;  its 
valle}',  208. 

Wipped,  a  thanc  slain  atWipped's  fleet 
(not  identitied'',  ii.  17.^. 

Wiseman,  Card.,  his  Fuhiola,  ii.  145. 
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Wissant,  an  ancient  tidal  harbour  on 
the  coast  of  the  Morini,  ii.  332  ;  was 
it  or  Boidogne  the  Portns  Icius  of 
C'aesar?  333;  controversy  stated,  i6. ; 
W.  was  tlie  cbief  port  of  communi- 
cation  betweeu  the  loth  and  i^th 
centurie-',  ih. ;  then  superseded  by 
Calais  froin  the  destruction  of  its 
port  by  sandstorms,  ih. ;  pi  esent  state 
of  the  coast  at,  334,  335  ;  conjectures 
on  its  fonner  coudition,  ih.,  336  :  the 
neighbourhood  very  sterile,  ib.  ;  Dii 
Cange's  collections  rel.  to,  ih.,  340; 
prob.  no  Roman  remains  near.  337; 
apparent  error  in  'Caesar's  distances 
explained,  ih.  ;  testimony  for  its 
identity  with  P.  leius,  340-342 ;  re- 
capituUxtion,  ih.  ;  vievv  of  the  Eng. 
coast  from  the  heights,  343  n.  ;  Gen. 
Creuly  on,  351  11.;  distance  thence  to 
Dover,  353 ;  questions  reopened  in 
controversy,  357-359,  361-364;  Prof. 
Airy  on,  374. 

Wissant-brook  or  Rieu  d'Her]an,  ii.  335, 
362. 

voht,  pret.  of  to  int,  not  to  wiss,  i.  3=13. 

\Yiih=  Wiht,\.hQ  A.  S.  form  oi  Gicyih, 
ii.  38. 

mUiingas,  ii.  320,328,  329. 

Withington  thought  by  Mr.  Wright  to 
represent  the  '  VVhite  Town,'  ii.  319; 
this  position  disputed  and  the  author's 
defended,  320  and  n.,  32S-330. 

Witsand,  gen.  medieval  name  of  Wis- 
sant,  ii.  333  n.,  340,  361,  362. 

Wittering,  Susse.x,  ii.  17S  and  n. 

Witiinga  tun,  Wittiiig  tun,  Wittan  tun, 
possible  forms  which  Withington 
niight  take  in  A.S.  charters,  ii.  329. 

Wlencing,  son  of  Aelle,  ii.  178. 

Woden,  whetlier  he  had  a  temple  at 
Wodensburgli,  ii.  244,  245  ;  the  God 
of  boundaries  ((jrinna),  244  n. 

Wodenburgli,  Wodensburgh  {Wodne.s 
heorh)  =  Wanborough,  near  Swindon, 
scene  of  Ceawlin's  defeat,  ii.  243- 
245,  2S5. 

Woden's  dyke,  Wodens  day  =  Wans- 
dyke,  Wednesday,  ii.  244. 

Wolf,  Eng.  surname,  ii.  167  n. 

wolves  in  Britain,  i.  1 10. 

Woodborough,  ii.  243. 

Woodford  Castle,  earthworks  round,  ii. 
204  n. 

Woodstock,  a  Grimsdike  near,  ii.  151. 

Wookey  llole,  ii.  250. 

Worcester,  ii.  22  r,  310. 

Worcestersiiire,  ii.  46,  58,  284. 


Worgret,  abb.   of  Glastonbury,  ii.  270, 

^^^- 
Wormatia  (W  orms\  i.  363. 

Worth,  near  Deal,  ii.  3 78. 

'  Wraken-dyke,'     '  Wrachennd  -  berge,' 

near  South  Shields,  ii.  223  n. 
Wrecon  (Vrecon),  ii.  323. 
Wrekin,   the,  i.  14  (Gilberfs  Moimt), 

ii.  220,   292,  321  71.  ;  about  3  miles 

frora  Uriconium,  305  ;  remains  of  an 

earthwork  on  representing  the  dinle 

rrecon  of  the  poem,  ib.,  323,  324. 
Wriifht,     iSIr.     T.,     supposes     Gildas' 

'  Epistle  '  a  forgery,  ii.  156  n.,  157  n. ; 

speculations    on    the    roads,    234  n., 

239   n.,   240  n;   on  Uriconium,   etc, 

309-322,  325-330. 
Wroxeter,  Komano  Brit.  burials  at,  ii. 

85,  86 ;  its  place  on  the  great  roads, 

220,  224,  225,  4C0. 
Wychwood  forest,  ii.  43,  152. 
Wye,  r.,  i.  369  ;  ii.  49  n. ;  W.  limit  of 

the  Fferyllwg,  52;  estates  on,   260; 

its  mouth  the  termination  of  Otfa's 

dyke,  273;    W.  limit  of  Saxon  con- 

quest,  285. 
Wye,  Kent,  arguments  against  Caesar's 

supposed  visit,  ii.  355. 
Wynne,  Mr.,  of  Peniarth,  ii.  289  n. 
Wyrrall  (A.  S.  Wyr-heal),  between  the 

Mersey  and  Dee,  ii.  40. 
Wyrtgeorn    (A.  S.    for  Vortigern),    ii. 

170. 
Wysg,  r.  (Usk),  ii.  49,  50. 

Xalon,  r.  (Bilbilis),  i.  157  n. 
Xanthos,     a     city    of    Lycia,    i.    23S, 
239,   248 ;    biliugual  inscriptions   at, 

239- 

• mythical  son  of  Tremilos,  i.  239. 

Xanthus,   Lj'dian  historian,  i.  35,   204, 

205,  301. 
Xenophanes,  on  the  cosmogony,  i.  114. 
Xenophon,  i.  157,  162,  230,  277. 
Xerxes,  tribes   included    in    his    expe- 

dition,   i.   61,    62,    So,    200;    in   his 

flect,  189. 
Xisuthros   (Berosus),    a    corruption    of 

Hasi.sadra,  i.  319  n. 
Xuthus,  i.  277. 
Xylander,  his  Lat.  version  of  Strabo, 

ii.  369- 

y,  Eng.  diminutive  termination,  i.  385. 
yalad,    Helj.    to   gender,  whether   root 

of  Alitta,  i.  304. 
Yanan,  a  race  of  Crete,  i.    263 ;  alien 

to  the  I'hoenicians,  264. 
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Yarm,  on  the  Tees,  ||  Norw.  eorme,  ii. 

233- 
Yavanah,  Sansc.  =  Scriptural  Javan,  i. 

66,  261. 
year,  vague  of  the  EgJiitians,  i.  322; 

civil    and    sacred    of    the   Israelites 

distinguished,  323. 
Yemen,   the  Joktaiiites    placed   there, 

i.  130  and  n.,  131,  136,  176  n.,  177; 

Cushite     trading     settlements,     176, 

177;    also   Maon    or    Miuaioi,    190, 
^203. 
Yitten    on    a    Cyprus     inscription,    i. 

263.   _ 
Ynis   II  ijirin    (Glastonbury),   i.  e.   the 

glass  ishiiid,  ii.  65,  270. 
Yiiys  Pnjdain  (Britain)  in  the  Triads, 

ii.  7,  8,  20  n.,  33  n. 
Ynys  yr  tvyth,  i.  e.  island  of  the  Chan- 

nel,  W.  for  I.  of  Wight,  ii.  3S. 
Yoamani,  the  Hamathite,  i.  263. 
York    (Eboracum),  i.    366;    Paulinus' 

wooden  church  there,  ii.  79;  Roman 

coffin    at,    86 ;    its  importance    as   a 

Koman  city,  221,  284. 
Yorkshire,  ii.  49,  233. 
Yppes-fleet  (A.  S.  Chron.  Ypinnes-flcot), 

prob.  =  Ebb's  fleet,  ii.  177  n. 
Yjncines-fleot,  the    Saxons  landed    at, 

ii.  170,  177  n. 
Ysceifiog,  Flintshire,  ii.  279. 
Ysidorus,  ii.  157  n. 
Ystrad  Tawi  (the  Vale   of  Swansea), 

ii.  49,  50. 
Teiti   (Vale  of  the  Tivy),   ii.  49, 

51- 

Tywi  (Vale  of  the  Towy),  ii.  8  n., 

49-51.  _ 

1  udith,  in  the  Jews'  language,  i. 
142. 

Yuna,  Darius'  province  vFest  of  the 
Caucasus,  i.  65  ;  always  follows  Sa- 
parda,  /6.  ;  =  Iouia  (Sir  H.  Eawlin- 
son),  but  rather  a  gen.  name  for  the 
Greek  race,  66 ;  this  district  con- 
tained  many  lonian  and  Aeolian 
coionies,  j6.  ;=Javan,  ib.,  260. 

y  uisse,  adv.  =Ger.  geiciss,  i.  353. 

z,  final,  Shem.  occasionally  disappears, 

i.  22,  23. 
z  for  ,«,  S.  Eng.  shibboleth,  i.  347. 
Zaan,  a  tabernacle,  Zaanannim,  a  camp, 

II  Zoan,  i.  213. 
Zagros,    Mount,    migration    to    Shinar 

through  it  passes,  i.  128;  district  to 

its  east,  166,  171,  207,  309. 
Zam,  prob.  a  variant  of  Shem,  i.  175. 


Zamzummim,  an  ancient  race,  i.  131; 
expelled  by  tlie  Ammonites,  175; 
formation  of  the  name,  ih. 

Zeboiini,  i.  159. 

Zechariah  gives  to  Javan  a  wider  sig- 
nification,  i.  261. 

Zedekiah,  liis  '  bands,'  i.  7. 

Zefari  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia  iJen- 
tified  with  Sephar,  i.  130. 

Zeleia,  Troes  at,  i.  237. 

Zennor,  Cornwall,  arched  passage  at, 
ii.  69. 

Zenodotus  of  Troezeu,  i.  91,  92. 

Zephaniah.  his  prophecies  against  the 
Philistines,  i.  1S6,  301. 

Zethos,  co-founder  of  Thelies,  i.  244; 
descended  from  Kadmos,  ih. 

Zeiis,  i.  33  ;  defeated  aud  imprisoned 
Kronos  and  the  Titans,  34,  2S3  ; 
turned  away  from  Troy,  225;  gave 
the  Leleges  to  Deucalion,  270  ;  called 
Dodonean  and  Pelasgic,  ih. ;  his 
temple  in  Epirus,  253,  271;  aided 
Herakles  in  his  victory  over  the 
Ligures,  2S7;  favoured  Herakles  in 
opposition  to  Hera,  ih.,  288  ;  father 
of  Perseus,  292;  of  Athene,  276; 
friend  of  Minos,  299;  had  by  Europe 
three  sons,  ih. 

Stratios,  of  the  Camp  worshipped 

by  the  Kares,  i.  268,  and  by  the 
Ludoi  aud  Musoi,  ;7>.  n. ;  Mithridates' 
sacrifice  to  him,  269  n. 

Zeuss,  on  Vergobretus,  i.  357  «.;  on 
Armorici,  362;  on  Germani,  3S7;  on 
the  Irish  fables  about  Egypt,  28  n.; 
on  the  trilan  milwr,  317  and  n. 

Zimri  of  Jeremiah,  prob.  =  the  Som- 
mari  of  Ass.  inscriptions  and  Eaamah 
of  Genesis,  i.  176,  333;  placed  be- 
tween  Arabia  aiid  Elam,  i.e.  near 
the  Persian  Gulf,  ib. 

Zion,  i.  132. 

Zoau,  its  connexion  with  Avaris,  i.  17-2 ; 
De  Rouge  maintains  their  identity, 
ih.;  its  origin  uoticed  in  Xumbers 
and  its  age  compared  with  that  of 
Hebron,  ih.,  173;  this  connexion 
accounted  for,  ib. ;  date  of  its  foun- 
dation,  ib. ;  conquered  by  Amosis, 
210;  sphinxes  exhumed  there,  212; 
])rob.  an  entrenched  camp  adjoining 
Avaris,  213;  the  name  signifying  a 
camp,  ih, ;  how  tlie  Hylvshos  were 
settled  there,  ih. ;  thence  they  prob. 
sui'prised  Memphis  in  the  iSth  cent. 
B.C.,  ib. ;  the  Hykshos'  settlement  at 
Z.  aometimes  confouuded  with  their 
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dynast}',    214;    an  inscription  at   Z. 

refers  to  the  worsliip  of  Sutekli,  320; 

recapitulation  of  the  principal  argu- 

ment«,    211,    296,    327,    32S.      i^ce 

Avaris,  Ha  Ouar. 
Zoar,  i.q.  Bela,  i.  159. 
Zonaras,  ii.  342. 


Zosimus  on  the  termination  of  Roman 

rule  in  Britain,  ii.  168. 
Zurich  transactions,  ii.  77. 
Zuzims,    an    ancient     race    in    Ham, 

i.   159,    174;     prob.  a    nomade    Be- 

dawin  race,    1|  the  Egypt.  Shasu  or 

Shepherds,  175,  177. 


EEEATA. 


Volume  I. 

Page  26,  Hne  33  and  elsewhere,  _/or  Pugh  read  Pughe, 
,,     27,  1.  17,  _/o;'  Phraggio  read  Phraggoi. 
,,    36,  1.  ^,for  Akuatanoi  7'ead  Akuitanoi. 

,,    43,  footnote,_/or  chap.  iv.  read  chap.  iii.  p.  85  and  vol.  ii.  p.  26. 
„    46,  1.  ^i,for  Teuristai  read  Tauristai. 
,,    58,  1.  iS,for  Asterloa  read  Astarloa. 
,,  III,  1.  ijfor  alce  read  alces. 

,,  151,  footnote,  dele  191,  196-199,  and  read  194-19S. 
,,  156,  1.  "i^tfor  138  read  168. 
„  178,  1.  2>7yfor  19  read  10. 

,,  231,  11.  II,  17,  and  elsewhere,  for  Bosphorus  read  Bospoms. 
„  242,  1.  3,  for  Arimi  read  Arimoi. 
„  265,  I.  29,  for  241  read  237. 
,,  310,  11.  5  and  \o,for  Armeni  read  Armenii. 
„  360,  1.  7,  omit  w  or. 
,,  372, 1.  20,  for  Chasse  read  Chaise. 
,,  382,  1.  2i,for  Katuellanoi  read  KataoueUanoi. 
,,     ,,       ,,      footnote,  jfor  Sabhraun  >*ea(?  Sabhrann. 
,,  391,  1.  16,  for  Canenfates  read  Canenefates. 


Volume  II. 

Page    6,  line  37, ybr  Bretanni  read  Britanni. 
„    42,  1.  22,  for  388  read  384. 
,,    96,  1.  i2,yor  baccae  read  braccae. 
,,      „    1.  13,  ^or  thew  j-eat^  threw. 
„  144,  1.  33,  jTor  Paul  read  Peter. 
,,  239,  1.  iS,for  Dunstaple  read  Dunstable. 
,,  263,  265,  266,  271, ybr  Jeffrey  read  Geoffrey. 
„  302, 1.  31,  dele  or. 
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